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Arts and Sciences, Education, 
Government and Business Administration, 


Public and International Affairs 


his Catalogue lists the programs and faculties of Columbian College of Arts and 
wey the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, the 
chool of Government and Business Administration, and the School of Public and 
nternational Affairs. 


Aag contains information on the Division of University Students, in which stu- 
nts may register for University courses for credit or as auditors without pursuing 
egree programs, 


r information concerning the University’s programs and faculties in Engineering 


nd Applied Science, Law, and Medicine and Health Sciences request the appropriate 
atalogue, 
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1975 FALL SEMESTER 


August 25 Orientation for students from foreign countries Monday 
August 26 Orientation, placement tests, and advising for entering 
freshmen who did not attend Summer Advance Regis- 
tration Sessions Tuesday 
August 27 Orientation, placement tests, and advising for transfer 
students Wednesday 
tAugust 28-30 Registration Thursday-Saturday 
Application for February graduation due as part of 
registration 
September 1 Labor Day (holiday) Monday 
September 2 Classes begin Tuesday 
September 3 University Faculty Assembly Meeting Wednesday 
September 12 Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 
September 21 Application for October Ed.D. Comprehensive Exami- 
nations due Saturday 
October 3 School of Public and International Affairs Faculty 
Meeting Friday 


p his calendar is subject to change 
Registration is conducted alphabetically according to the first letter of the student’s surname. The 
of Classes, which 


phabetic al breakdown and the hours of registration will be stated ir 
available well in advance of each semester 
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October 8 


October 10 
October 15 


October 16 
October 18 
November 1 


November 7 


November 14 
November 8 
November 14—15 


November 21—22 
November 24 


November 26 
December 1 
December 2 


December 5 
December 6 


December 8-17 
December 12 
January 2 


January 5 


January 5 


1976 


January 12 
January 13-14 


January 15 
*January 15-17 


January 19 
January 23 


January 27 


* Registration is conducted 


is available well 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meetil 
Wednesday 


Faculty Senate Meeting Frida) 


Application for School of Public and Internation 
Affairs 

November Master's Comprehensive Examinations di 
Wednesday 


Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 
Ed.D. Comprehensives Saturday 


Deadline for submission of spring-semester financial a 
application Saturday 


Application for December Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. 
Ed. Comprehensive Examinations due Friday 
Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

National Teachers Examinations Saturday 


School of Public and International Affairs Mastel 
Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 


School of Government and Business Administratit 
Master's Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturda) 


D.B.A., D.P.A. and Ph.D. Dissertations of Februa 
candidates due Monday 


Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of fall-semester classes Tuesday 

School of Public and International Affairs Facul 
Meeting Friday 


Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examifl 
tions Saturday 


Examination period Monday-Wednesday 
Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 
Master's Theses of February candidates due Friday 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meé 
ing Monday 


Ed.D. Dissertations of February candidates due Monday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Orientation for students from foreign countries Monday 


Orientation for new students; advising for all stude! 
Tuesday-Wednesday 


Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 
Registration Thursday-Saturday 


Application for May graduation due as part of regist 
tion. 


Spring-semester classes begin Monday 
Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 
University Faculty Assembly Meeting Tuesday 


r alphabetically according to the first letter of the student's surname. T 
alphabetical breakdown and the hours of 


registration will be stated in the Schedule of Classes, wi 


in advance of each semester. 


February 1 
February 6 
February 13 
February 16 
February 27 


March 1 


March 10 


March 12 
March 13 
March 18 
March 22 
March 22 


March 29 
March 30 


April 1 
April 2 
April 3 


April 9 
April 16—17 


April 19 
April 23 
April 23 
April 24 
April 28 


April 29-May 8 
May 1 


May 7 
May 9 
May 20 
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Deadline for submission of 1976-77 freshman financial 
aid applications Sunday 

School of Public and International Affairs Faculty 
Meeting Friday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Friday 

Deadline for submission of 1976-77 continuing and 
transfer undergraduate financial aid application Monday 
Application for School of Public and International 
Affairs 

April Master's Comprehensive Examinations due Wed- 
nesday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Classes resume Monday 

Application for April Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. 
Comprehensive Examinations due Monda) 

Ed.D. Dissertations of May candidates due Monday 
D.B.A., D.P.A., and Ph.D. Dissertations of May candi- 
dates due Tuesday 

Deadline for submission of 1976-77 graduate financial 
aid application Thursday 

School of Public and International Affairs Faculty Meet- 
ing Friday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

School of Government and Business Administration and 
School of Public and International Affairs Master's 
Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 


Master's Theses (other than those in the School of 
Public and International Affairs) of May candidates due 
Monday 


Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 
Master's Theses of May candidates in the School of 
Public and International Affairs due Friday 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examina- 
tions Saturday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meeting 
Wednesday 

Examination period Thursday-Saturday 

Deadline for submission of Summer Sessions financial 
aid application Saturday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 
Commencement Sunday 

Board of Trustees Annual Meeting Thursday 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSIT 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of Students 15,640 (9,643 men, 5,997 women) 
Number of Undergraduates | 5,155 (2,853 men, 2,302 women) 
Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, 110 
countries 
75-76 


I9NES Tuition | Undergraduate: $2,500 for two semester 


| graduate: $94 for each semester hour (sq 
page 29) 


| 
Number of Full-time Faculty 922 (78% with Doctoral degrees) f 
Number of Part-time Fac ulty | 350 (includes some of the most l 
distinguished men and women in f 

| Washington who serve as professorial 

| lecturers) 

| i 
Residence Hall Space | 1,919 f 


Room and Board Cost varies from $1,635 to $1,765 for ui 


academic year (see page 57) ‘ 
[ 
Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Literatur 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, Botany 
Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literatu 
Civil Engineering, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeol 
and Classics, Classical Humanities, 


umo - Computer Science, Dramatic Art, East Asi 
Studies (China and Japan), 


> Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary Educ 
tion, English Literature, Environmental Health, Environmental Studies, Fine Art$ 
French Language and Literature, Geodesy, Geography, Geology, Germanic Lat 
guages and Literatures, History, Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, International: 
Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin, Latin American Studies, Mathematical 
Statistics, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, Music (Afe 
plied, History and Literature, Theory), Nurse Anesthetist Program, Nurse Practi[ 
tioner Program, Oceanography, Philosophy, Physician's Assistant Program, Physi 

Political Science, Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs. Radiologic Sciences E 

n 


Administration, Religion, Russi: 


in Language and Literature, Russian Literature à L 


Culture—in Translation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Litera, 
ture, Spanish Language and Literature. Speech Communication, Speech Pathologf. 
and Audiology, Urban Affairs, Zoology. f 


y 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate Scho! 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Health, 
Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Educatiom, 


the School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of Publi. 
and International Affairs. 


UNIVERSITY 


IISTORY 


HE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
ian College in the District of Columbia, The name of the institution was 
hanged in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
ngton University, The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
lame it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
pon the establishment of a National University in the federal city. There he 
Oped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
arts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
"cal prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
s the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
opes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company, “to- 
yards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
istrict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
overnment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Con- 
ress never extended a “fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out 
f existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
lissionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
ters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
ie District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
rend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
‘Ongress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
harter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
afeguard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
very religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
all any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
uttance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
antages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
Be, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
-res between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
om Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 
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School was located downtown. 
sity period, the buildings of the l 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 
During the last half-century 
oped in th 


For the better part of the Columbian Univ 
/niversity were situated along H Street betw 


the University's present plant has been de 
at section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottor 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Aven 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the Universi 
President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The fi 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Rev 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteent 
selected Twenty-third and E 
hoped to see established. 


erend Obadiah B. Brown, was | 
h and Eye Streets, and Washingt 
Streets as the site of the National 1 niversity 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “the aspil 
tions of Washington, Jefferson. and Madison, for the erection of a universi 
at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the aim; 
develop the University ideal in the Nation's Capital with a view toward mel 
ing the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the tradition 
principles of learning and research. | 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the f 
sources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. | 
To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to ol 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Univé 
sity to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to Ü 
Nation's Capital and the Washington community in continuing the develd 
ment of a great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenl 
to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. | 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, af 
co-educational. 

Admission to the University 


is determined only in terms of the persofi 
character and academic qualifica 


tions of the candidates. | 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program f 
the University, 1 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utili! 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials availall 
in the Nation's Capital are b | 
sity's educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and f 
standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all studef 
whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major missions] 
the University. 

A balanced program of student extr 
the University program. 

The University will continu 
larged student bod 
supply adequate s 
which it espouses, 


asic to the continuous development of the Univé 


acilities and the application of hif 


acurricular activities is an integral parti. 

1 
€ to strive to meet the evident needs of an d; 
y while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity f 
taff and facilities for the excellent teaching and reseam! 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes 12 colleges, schools, and divisions, as 
follows: 

j Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 
rts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science, The College also provides prelegal and premedical programs, and the 
preprofessional work required for admission to the School of Education and to 
the School of Public and International Affairs. Columbian College has aca- 
flemic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of 
Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in 
Dceanography. These off-campus programs are administered by the College of 
General Studies. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciencest offers advanced study and re- 
Search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special 
Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, 
Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in 
Special Studies, Master of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. The 
degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in Special 
Studies are also available through off-campus programs administered by the 
College of General Studies, 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences*+ offers work leading to the 
degrees of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
trical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs lead to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doc- 
tor of Science. The School has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus 
programs leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Administration, and Doctor of Science. These off-campus programs are ad- 
ministered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master 
Xf Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and 
Doctor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in Education is also avail- 
able through off-campus programs administered by the College of General 
Studies. 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
te programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration and 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration; graduate programs leading 


> Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
na Tering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
| The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 

ences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 
Medicine and a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy 
The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs in offering 

' Program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Art 
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to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health Car 
Administration, Master of Business Administration, Master of Public Ad 
ministration, Master of Urban and Regional Planning; the Post-Master’s Gradu 
ate Certificate in Health Care Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Busines 
Administration and Doctor of Public Administration. The School also ha 
academic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the degrees d 
Bachelor of Science in Administration and Master of Science in Administration 
These off-campus programs are administered by the College of General Studie! 

The School of Public and International Affairst offers undergraduate prd 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leadin| 
to the degree of Master of Arts. The School also offers an off-campus prograf 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program d 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminar 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. Thi 
College also administers the off campus programs over which Columbian Cok 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Scho¢ 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, and the Scho 
of Government and Business Administration have academic jurisdiction, 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for students ng 


candidates for degrees in this University. , 
The Division of Experimental Programs. , 
The Summer Sessions. 

ACADEMIC STATUS | 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agenc} 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. k 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Unf 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Amer 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and A@ 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicini 
and Health Sciences is a member of the Association of American Medical Col! 
leges and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously approve 
by the American Medical Association, Curricula of the School of Engineerifi* 
and Applied Science in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering af 
accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The Scho? 
of Education is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges fd 
Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditatiol! 
of Teacher Education for its Bachelor's and Master's degree programs. Th 
School of Government and Business Administration has maintained full mems 
bership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administra 
tion since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public Ad’ 
ministration in 1966, In 1968, the School became a member of the America? 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. The programs in Public Accountifl 
designed to prepare students for Certified Public Accountants examination 
have been approved by the state boards of New York and of Maryland. Th. 
program in Hospital Administration is accredited by the National Accreditift 
Commission on Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. The Depafi. 
ment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Societ) 
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The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psychology 
is on the approved list of the American Psychological Association. The program 
in speech pathology and audiology is accredited by the Education and Training 
Board of the American Boards of Examiners in Speech Pathology and Audi- 


ology 
LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
I9th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Corcoran 
Jallery of Art, the Department of St: x the Department of the Interior, the 
Jeneral Services Administration, the National Academy of Sciences, and the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


JOVERNMENT 


Ihe University is privately endowed and is governed by a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio 
nember. The members of the Board are named for a period of three years 
ind are divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at 
'ach annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
Xpire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association 


'HE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The Library collections of the 1 niversity are housed in the University Library, 
he general library of the University, and in the libraries of the Institute for 
ino-Soviet Studies, the National Law C enter, and the School of Medicine and 
Iealth Sciences. 

These collections contain approximately 632,240 volumes, to which are added 
ome 35,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the University ap- 
ropriation provide books in the fields of American civilization, American litera- 
ure, foreign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences; and gifts 
rom many sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently receive 
bout 6,895 periodicals. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Li- 
rary service desks, 

The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
eeds and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
pon request by the reference librarians, The Library endeavors to assist stu- 
lents and all members of the University to use the rich library resources of 

Vashington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
nterlibr; iry loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
nd throughout the United States. 

The es has access to the Library of Congress, the Public I ibrary of the 
istrict of Columbia and its branches. and many of the great special collec- 
ions of the government departments. Graduate students at George Wash- 
igton University may upon application, be issued a Consortium library card 


Vhich permits direct borrowing from the librari of the other Consortium 
istitutions, 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University is an ex officio member of the Board of Tru 
tees. 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Sec retary 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Se retary 


TERM ENDING 1975 


Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

Frank G. Dickey, M.A., Ed.D., LLOD. Diit; LHD: 
John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt 

Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 

James M. Mitchell, M.A. 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

Charles E. Smith 

James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 


TERM ENDING 1976 


Robert C. Baker, LL.D. 

Joel Barlow, B.A., J.D., LL.D. 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A. 

George M. Bunker, B.S. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Leon Chatelain, Jr, 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A.. J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 

Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M.. LL.D. 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 

John W, Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


* Alumni trustee 
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TERM ENDING 1977 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
$ Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 
L.A. Jennings 
Donald W. Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
* Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 
Carleton D. Smith 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

Harry F. Duncan 

Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Alfred H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John K. McKee 

Benjamin M. McKelway, Litt.D. 

E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd B. Wilson 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the University 
are ex officio members of each committee of the Board. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


C.E. Phillips (Chairman), E.H. Bellows (Vice Chairman), George M. Bunker, 
Frank G, Dickey, J.B. Duncan, L.A. Jennings, C.D, Smith, C.E. Smith, J.J. 
Wilson, President Lloyd H. Elliott (ex officio) 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


Frank G. Dickey (Chairman), Jeremiah Milbank, Jr. (Vice Chairman), Joel 
Barlow, D.C. Cook, M.B. Grosvenor, S.D. Ripley II, O.F. Rush, W.G. White, 
Reuben E. Wood (Faculty Member), Robert S. Peck (Student Member) 


* Alumni trustee 
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COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 

J.J. Wilson (Chairman), T.W. Owen (Vice 
Chatelain, Jr. 
Jr. 


Chairman), R.C. Baker, Le 
; J.H. Hirshhorn, D.M. Kennedy, Flaxie Pinkett, J.W. Thomps¢ 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


J.B. Duncan (Chairman), J.D. Hughes (Vice Chairman), E.H. Bellows, Jaci 
Burns, Nancy Dudley, D.R. Smith, J.O. Wright, Diane Brewer (Faculty Mel 
ber), R.A. Chlopak (Student Member) 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


C.E. Smith (Chairman), L.A. Jennings (Vice Chairman), G.A. Butler, H4 


Clausen, Jacqueline Cochran, J.B. Danzansky, S.A. Levine, T.A. Lindné 
F.J. Lunding, Abe Pollin, W.W. Wise 


COMMITTEE ON UNIV ERSITY TRUSTEESHIP 


C.D. Smith (Chairman), G.M. Bunker (Vice Chairman), M.M. Caplin, Kathi 
rine Graham, D.W. Nyrop, Mark Sullivan, Jr., S.R. Woodzell, J.S. Wright 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Phillip Donald Grub, D.B.A., 
tional Programs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Special Assistant to the P 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., 
Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., A ssistant Vice P | 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Academi 
Affairs 
Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
H. John Cantini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration 
John Herbert Strandquist, B.A., 
Charles Edward Diehl, 
Treasurer 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A 
ant Treasurer 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsored Programs 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Director of Business Affairs 
James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 


Special Assistant to the President for Interni 


resident l 
Provost and Vice President for Academi 


resident for Research 


Assistant Vice President for Administration 


B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President am 


„ Assistant Vice President and Assis 


* The President of the 1 niversity, the Vice 
University, the Director of Ad 


President for Acade mic Affair the Registrar of di 
members of all faculti« 


missions of the University and the Ur 


uversity Librarian are ex ol 
of the colleges and chools of the University 
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Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe- 
cial Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

! Neal Barnett Berryman, B.B.A., Assistant Comptroller 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
Student Affairs 


[Boris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
‘Ray Clements, Ph.D., Adviser to International Students 

Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Athletics 

Sal Fiscina, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service 

Tomi Flory, Director of Personnel Services 

‘Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 

‘Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal 

‘Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, M.S., M.A., M.Phil., Dean of Students 
Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 

Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 
John Roland Wilson, M.A., Director of Public Relations 

Rupert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in L.S., M.A., University Librarian 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences 

Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences i 

Philip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative A ffairs 
of the Medical Center 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs of the Medical 
Center; Medical Director of the University Hospital 

John Patrick Naughton, B.S., M.D., Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical 
Center 

Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Rodney Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Peter B, Vaill, B.A., D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government and Business 
Administration 

Burton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International 
Affairs 

John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University Students 

Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

William Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Clarence Cowan Mondale, Ph.D., Director of the Division of Experimental 
Programs 

Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Curricular and 
Student Affairs of the Medical Center 

Fred Leonard, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research of the Medical Center 

Michael McCally, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs of 

the Medical Center 
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Dennis Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., 
of the Medical Center 
W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., 
Center 
Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LI .B., Associate Dean of the National Law Ce 
ter, for Graduate Studi s, Research, and Projects 
Salvatore Frank Divita, B.I.E., D.B.A., Associate Dean for External Affairs 
the School of Government and Business Administration 
Harry Robert Page, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the 
Business A dministration 
Charles McKay Chambers, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the College of Gener 
Studies, for Planning and Development 
Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of General Studies 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Direc tor of the University Clinic 
Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A.. Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Ar 
and Sciences 
Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., 
and Sciences 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D.. 
and Sciences 
Harry Elwood Yeide. Jr., Ph.D., 
and Sciences 
Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., 
and Sciences 
David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., 
and Sciences l 
Margaret Gallagher, B.S.N., M.A., Assistant Dean for Nursing Services and 
Director of Nursing of the Medical Center 
Robert Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., 
Admissions (M.D. Program) o 
Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Education and Director ol 
Education of the Medical Center 
James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., 
and Applied Science 
Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., 
John Lobuts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Assiste 
Business A dministration 
Bjorn Karsten Netland 
Students 
Ruth H, Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant D 


Continuing Education for Women 


Associate Dean for Professional Servic 


LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Le 


School of Government at 


Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Ari 
Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Art 
Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Art 
Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Ari 


Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Art 


Assistant Dean for Admissions and Director ol 
f the Medical Center 


Acting Assistant Dean of the School of Engineering 
Assistant Dean of the School of Education 
int Dean of the School of Government and 


» M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of University 


ean of the College of General Studies, for 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1974-75 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 
Henry Solomon (Chairman), H.F. 


Bright, C.D. Linton, C.H. Walther, L.H. 
Elliott (ex officio) 


THE UNIVERSITY 


‘SOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


enry Solomon (Chairman), J.T Bennett, H.F. Bright, Julian Eisenstein, A.M. 
Freudenthal, C.J. Lange, Fred Leonard, Martha Rashid, D.G White 


n 
TJ OMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ON HUMANS 


C.J. Lange (Chairman), I.H. Cisin, J.W. Hillis, B.I. Levy, A E. Parrish, Martha 
Rashid 


; 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


R.G. Jones (Chairman), J.G. Boswell, R.H. Davison, I .P. Leite, H.M. Sachar, 
Five Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON SPONSORED RESEARCH 


AW. Reitze (Chairman), W.K. Kahn, N.C. Kramer, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, 
G.W, Smith, C.J. Lange (ex officio), Fred Leonard (ex officio), Six Student 
Members 


COMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


Edwin Timbers (Chairman), Chei-Min Paik, S.R. Paratore, Monroe Hurwitz 
(ex officio), Randolph Munt (ex officio), Three Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


L.H. Harris (Chairman), Linda DePauw, F.C. Kurtz, Three Student Mem- 
bers 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


A.E. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), S.W. Burks, A.J. Mastro, Philip Robbins, 
W.E. Schmidt, Robert Berendt (ex officio), F.J. Naramore (ex officio), D.C. 
Speck (ex officio), H.E. Yeide, Jr., Six Student Members 


STUDENT-FACULTY COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 

Elyce Ferster (Chairman), N.K. Khatcheressian, J.P. Reesing, Jr., C.T. Stewart, 
Jr., Four Student Members 

COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY PARKING 


J.C. Einbinder (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, Jr., C.R. Naeser, D.C. Novak, Carol 
St. Cyr, D.C. Speck, J.H. Strandquist, C.H. Walther, C.E. Diehl (ex officio), 
Joseph Mello (ex officio), Randolph Munt (ex officio), Four Student Members 
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COMMITTEE ON ANIMAL FACILITIES 
W.L. Joseph (Chairman). W P. E 


‘ortune, Kun-Yen Huang, M.J. Jackson, L. 
Thompson, R.D. Walk, B.C. Zook, C.J Lange (ex officio), Fred Leonard ( 
officio) 


THE FACULTY SENATE 1975.76 


Elizabeth Byrne Adams 


Calvin Darlington Linton 
Jeffrey Marshall Albert Arnold Charles Meltzer 
John Gordon Boswell ‘John Andrew Morgan, Jr. 
"Harold Frederick Bright Charles Rudolph Naeser 


Marie Mullaney Cassidy Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr. 

Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr. Howard Clemeth Pierpont Í 
Charles Fox Elliott Bernard Reich f 
*Lloyd Hartman Elliott Burton Malcolm Sapin 
*James Joseph Feffer 


Stefan Otto Schiff f 
Raymond Richard Fox William Edward Schmidt [ 
"Robert Gebhardtsbauer Joseph Borden Smith, Jr i 
William Byron Griffith Henry Solomon 
Phillip Donald Grub Russell Bennett Stevenson, Jr. 1 
Arthur David Kirsch Rodney Tillman | 
Norman Clifford Kramer Peter B. Vaill € 
*Robert Kramer Clemmont Eyvind Vontress S 
Frederick Charles Kurtz Ruth Ann Wallace t 
*Harold Liebowitz Reuben Esselstyn Wood t 
Hubert Whitman Lilliefors 
— o HE ) E i 
Teresa Moran Schwartz, Parliamentarian 
D 
| 
H i 
a I 
ý 
5 £ 
5 
I 
1 


ee 
* Ex officio member 
f Chairman of the Executive Committee 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Admission 


‘HE UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. Students are admitted at the 
eginning of each semester and summer session. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
ecord which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or w ho, for any 
ther reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selection process, there 
$ no discrimination because of sex, race, color, creed, or national origin. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
. $10 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) application fee. 
"he application fee is waived for graduates of this University applying to the 
jraduate School of Arts and Sciences, and for students applying for readmis- 
ion who were registered as degree candidates at the time of their last regis- 
ration at this University and who have not since registered at another institu- 
ion, 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete credentials 
vell in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION? 


‘orms for application for admission or readmission are available at and should 
e returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Wash 
ngton, D.C. 20052, 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Applicants who wish to begin college in the fall semester or in either the first or 
econd term of the summer session should apply during the fall term of the 
enior year in high school. Preference will be given to students who submit 
ipplications and required credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at 
nid-year who wish to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later 
han December 1. 


Application fee must be by check or postal money order, 
"ul ed admission requirement ee the appropri 
quired for admission and Educational Testing Service i 

l. 


payable to George Washington University 
l int " 
* described or 
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Although decisions on most 
submission of seventh-term grades and senior-vear 
cision will be given after September 1 to a student whose application becom 
complete with a secondary school record through the junior vear and junié 
year test scores, 


applications for the fall semester will requ 


test scores, an earlier ¢ 


provided these records 
Early Admission Plan. 


pleted the junior year 
plan is designed for 
emotional 


clearly establish admissibility 


Unusually well prepared students who have col 
in high school may b 


those students who, in 
maturity, are ready to 


e considered for admission. TI 
terms of academic preparation af 


enter college. More often than not, tl 
student interested in early admission has substantially exhausted the hif 
school offerings in several academic areas 


high school for a senior 
the interest of the school. 
To be considered for early 


For such students, remaining | 
year would not be in his or her best interest, nor | 


admission, the student must: 
l. meet most of the secondary 


complete the University's 
2. have the unqualified 
or counselor. 


3. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor'$ 
from teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readinef 
to enter college. 

4. submit SAT and three 

The student's chances for 
achievement te 


school requirements for graduation ad 
7 ow a 
required entrance units (see pages 71—72 and 137 


recommendation of the secondary school principi 


achievement test scores or ACT scores. 

admission will be improved if he submits CEEI 

sts in subjects taken in the sophomore year, 

Inquiries should specifically mention interest in the Early Admission Plan. 
An applicant from a secondary school must arrange to have sent direct 

from his school to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record te 

gether with a personal evaluation and recommendation from his principal. Thi 


information should be supplied on a standard form used by the secondaf 
school. 


alu 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Undergraduate transfer 
tion and required creder 
for the spring semester, 
second summer session. 


The transfer student must be 
He must be elig 


students from other 
itials prior to June 1 


May 1 


institutions should submit applica 
for the fall semester, December? 
for the first summer session, and June 1 for th 


in good standing 
ible to return to the last 
semester for which he seeks 
been academically dismissed ( 
be considered for admission. 

An applicant who has attended 
must request each registrar to 
Script of his record, even though credits were not earned, 

If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester 
better on academic work from 
tion is submitted. he must re 
Entrance Examination Bo 

If high school units 
must request that his hi 


as to scholarship and conduct 
previously attended institution in thé 
admission to this l niversity, A student who haf 
r suspended more than one time will not normally 


one or more institutions of higher learning 
mail directly to the Office of Admissions a trat 


hours of acceptable work (C of 
an accredited institution) at the time the applica 
quest that his high school record and College 
ard test scores be sent to the Office 
are not shown on the 
gh school 


of Admissions. 
college transcript, the applicant 


record be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


ADMISSION 


ADVANCED TUITION DEPOSIT 


After notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be re- 
huired of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted. The 
lleposit is credited toward tuition and is not refundable 


ADVANCED STANDING AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Where there is no duplication involved either through course work or exami 
nation, advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at 
accredited institutions of higher learning. It will be granted only when it meets 
the requirements for the degree sought at this University and may be allowed 
provisionally. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be con 
sidered for transfer. 

Except for students transferring to the School of Government and Business 
Administration from a two-year or junior college in which case no more than 


60 semester hours credit may be assigned, there is no strict limit to the total 
amount of credit that may be assigned, However, a student must satisfy 
the residence and course requirements for the degree sought at George Wash- 
ington University. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 30 
semester hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the University for 
each or any combination of the following: 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD ADVANCED PLACEMENT TESTS (APT) 


Credit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of 4 or 5 on the basis 
of a score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing 
Service at the student’s request. Examinations passed with scores of 3 will be 
considered for credit or placement if the student arranges to have the examina- 
tion paper sent to the Office of Admissions. The Advanced Placement Tests 
are administered in the secondary school in May of each year. Normally only 
students who complete a course designated as Advanced Placement are pre- 
pared for the examination. Arrangements for the examination are the re- 
sponsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Program Director, 
College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Examinations, Box 
592, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 1025, Berkeley, Calif. 94701 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD COLLEGE-LEVEL EXAMINATION PRO 
GRAM (CLEP) 


(CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. 
CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, social 
sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and English composition. CLEP Sub- 
ject Examinations measure achievement of specific college-level courses and 
are offered in more than 20 subjects.) 

Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the General 


additional qualifications for 
Administration, 
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Examinations, with the 


exception of the English 
passed at the 50th 


percentile or above 
assigned for the Subject Examinations passed at 
College Board model policy. Credit may not 


nation after having taken the equivalent course Arrangements for the exan 
nations are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with t 


" " Á > Pa 
College Entrance Examination Board € ollege-Level Examination | rogral 
Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


composition examinati 
(college sophomore norms). Credit 
the level recommended in t 
be earned by passing the exan 


COLUMBIAN COLI EGE OI 


ARTS AND SCIE NCES SPECIAI 
EXAMINATIONS 


DEPARTMENTAI 


See pages 78—79, Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination. 


CREDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTI (USAFI) 


Except for those stud 
Administration degre 
Forces Institute 


ents enrolled as candidates for the Bachelor of Busines 


€, credit is assigned for approved United States Armë 
college-level examin 


ations passed with Satisfactory scores, 
CREDIT FROM SERVICE s¢ HOOLS 
A limited amount of credit may be 


» 
assigned for selected service school im 
struction received since 1941, No more than 30 semester hours may be assigned 


for a combination of service schools and examinations referred to abové 
Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of theif 
service school records, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient 
identification of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educ 
tional Experience in the Armed Forces. 1 


t 
t 


a requirement will be granted on the basis ol 


ADVANCED PLACE MENT 


Advanced placement or W 


aiver of 
scores on 


Achievement Tests 


of the College Entrance Examination Board af 
follows: ] 
t 
Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 
English Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 
English Composition 680 Waives Engl 11 or 12 
European and or American 600 Waives Hist 39-40 
History and/or 71-72 1 
French 650 l 
German 600 / 
Hebrew 600 Waives Hist 39-40 c 
Latin 600 requirement I 
Russian 700 
Spanish 650 


" 
* See page 140 for 


: n " s 
‘pplicants to the School of Government and Busine 


ADMISSION 


JRADUATE ADMISSION 


| Graduate School of Arts and Sciences.—Forms for application for admission 
f readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School 
f Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 
gompleted applications and requests for fellowship support must be submitted 
y February 15 (February 1 for students in Clinical Psychology and Art 
herapy) for admission in the fall semester and by November | for the spring 
mester. Applications for graduate study are acceptable after these dates for 
Hmission in the corresponding semester and will be reviewed if time permits 
nd if space is available in the program desired. 

School of Education.—Forms for application for admission or readmission 
re available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Education, George 
Vashington University, Washington, D.C, 20052. When completed, these ap- 
lication forms should be submitted to this Office no later than June 1 for the 
all semester, November 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for the summer ses- 
ions. 

School of Government and Business Administration.—Forms for application 
or admission or readmission are available at the Office of the Admissions Offi- 
er, School of Government and Business Administration, George Washington 
Jniversity, Washington, D.C. 20052, When completed, application forms 
or Master's degree programs should be submitted to this Office no later than 
une 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for the 
irst summer session, and May 1 for the second summer session; those for doc- 
oral programs should be submitted by June 1 for the fall semester, October 1 
or the spring semester, and April 1 for both summer sessions, Applicants for 
ither the master's or the doctoral program who received their undergraduate 
legrees from foreign universities must submit their applications according to the 
bove schedule for doctoral applicants. 

School of Public and International. Affairs.—Forms for application for ad- 
nission or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, School 
f Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, Washing 
on, D.C. 20052. When completed, these application forms should be submit- 
ed to this Office no later than March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate 
Ssistantships and foreign applicants). Admission is for the fall semester only. 
MI credentials, including transcripts from all institutions attended, Graduate 
Xecord Examination scores, and letters of reference, must be received before 
he deadline date. 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ADMISSION: 


Orms for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division of 


niversity Students are available at and should be returned to the Office of 
\dmissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. When 
ompleted, these application forms, with credentials when required, should be 
*ceived by the Office of Admissions no later than the F 


la riday before the first 


For detailed 
ages 26. 


See 


ai admission requirements, see the appropriate 
7 for admission requirements for students from fore 
pages 26-27 

pages 26-27 for admissions requirements for student 
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day of registration (see ( alendar, 
tion fee, e ery effort should be made 
in the Office of Admissions prior to registration. No application fee is cha 


to process an application for admission to this Division. For detailed entr; 
requirements, see pages 182—83 


Registration in a given course 


Space is needed for deg 


pages 5-7). To avoid paying a late regi 


to insure that all required credentials 


may be denied students in this Division w 
ree candidates 


READMISSI 
A student previously 
campus during 
must apply for 


registered in the 


University who was not registered 
the imm 


ediately preceding semester (summer 
readmission e the same as those 
"Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 21—24), or "Graduate Admission" ( 
page 25). If the student applies 
registered as a nondegree student 
institutions duri 
official tr 


session exclude 
Final dates for applying ar 


as a degree candidate and was previou 
or if he has attended one or more higl 
from the University, he must have compl 
appropriate office 
Applications for 
y effective 

fee is waived for 
Was registered as a de 
University 


ng his absence 
anscripts sent to the 
institution attended. 

of regulations current! 


at this University from ed 
readmission are considered on the bå 
The application a student applying for readmission » 
at the time of his last registration at t 


registered at another institution 


gree candidate 
and who has not since 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 
Application, required records, 
Language (see page 27) 
March 1 (February 1 
and International Aff 


and scores on the Test of English as a Forell 
must be received from 

for applicants for 
airs) for the 


' 

foreign applicants no later E 
` > 

graduate study in the School of Pub 


fall semester and November 1 for the sprit 

semester, | 

George Washington University offers a limited English-language progra 

for foreign students Since it is not a full-time program of study, a studé 
must have sufficient knowledge of 


the English language to take at led 
along with the English-langua 
for an Application for a Student Visa (I-20) 


To evaluate the student's 
Language must be taken 


one academic course. ge program, and to quali 
from this University. i 
preparation, the Test of English as a Forel 
according to the 


age 2 di 
Instructions given on page 27 un 
student is given 


Language Tests, A a placement test by George Washingt 
University English department upon arrival at the University. If the knowled§ 
of English is inadequate to enable the student to undertake any academi 
Work, the student Will not be permitted to register and will b 
study English on a full-time basis at 


e required | 
English-language program 


" " * i 
a language school offering an intensi 


For detailed admission pe juirement 


required for admi sion and Educational 
137, and 182-83 


ce the appropriate college « chool in this Catalogue E 
Te ting Service infi rmation are described on pages 


ADMISSION 


QUIRED RECORDS 


'pplicants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 
ihe appropriate office (see "Undergraduate Admission,” pages 21- 24, or “Grad- 
ate Admission,” page 25), official credentials listing subjects studied, grades 
lEceived, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of di- 
llomas and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and universities 
ttended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also 
leeded. All records become the property of the University and cannot be re- 
(irned. 


JANGUAGE TESTS 

j 

$tudents whose native tongue is not E nglish are required to take the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Students are responsible for making 
jrangements for taking the test by addressing inquiries to the following 
Igencies: 


|. All European countries (including Cyprus, Great Britain, Iceland, and 
Ireland) : 

CITO 

Postbus 1034 

Arnhem, Netherlands 


™ 


All Middle Eastern and North African countries (except Israel) : 
American Friends of the Middle East 
Abou Shakra Building 
Rue Bliss (Manara) 
Beirut, 2500 Lebanon 


3. Hong Kong: 
Institute of International Education 
408 J. Hotung House, Fourth Floor 
5/15 Hankow Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 


4. India: 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ewing Christian College 


Allahabad, U.P., 211003, India 
5. Republic of China: 


Language Center, 2-1 Hsu-chow Road 
Taipei, Taiwan (100). Republic of China 


All other applicants should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A. The completed application form should 
be returned to the appropriate agency well in advance of the beginning of the 
semester for which the applicant seeks admission, The test fee remitted with 
the application entitles the student to have the test score sent to three different 
institutions, Registration for the Test o/ English as a Foreign Language does 
not constitute application for admission to George Washington University. 
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rhe Bulletin of 


Information, 
tion 


of the test as well as rules regarding 
conduct of the test: lists of examination 
application blank. On the 
that the scores be sent to the appropriate Office 
graduate Admission,” pages 21—24, or 
In addition to the TOEFL, : 
to the Admissions Of 
Test for foreig 


obtainable without charge, contains a des 


application, fees, reports, anc 
centers; examination dates: an 
application for the test, the student should sp 
at this University (see “U1 
"Graduate Admission," page 25). 

in admitted student mav b 
lice to make ar 
n students prior 
the courses the student will be 


€ required to re 
rangements for taking an English P 


lacer 
to registration 


Results of this test will deterr 


permitted to register for in his program of st 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE L NIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer 


from one college, school. or division 
another within the 1 niversity, 


see page 48, 


Registrati 
: 

THE DATES, HOURS, AND PLACI 
of Classes, Which is avail: 
A student cannot 
sion to the U 
No registr 


OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Sched 
ible well in 


advance of each semester 
register 


for classes until he has 
niversity issued by tł 


ation is 

A student may no 
tution without the 
sion in which he 
college, school, o 
the deans concert 
concurrently at 


received a letter of adm 


e appropriate admitting office 
accepted for less than 


t register 
prior 


a semester or one summer session 
in this University and another in$ 


dean of the college, school, or di 
niVersity 


concurrently 
Permission of the 
is registered in this 1 
r division of the 1 
ned, prior to + 
another 


Registration in more than @ 


f 
I 
niversity requires the written permission 


egistration. Allowance of credit for work dd 


institution is a 


t the discretion of the appropriate cof 

mittee. í 

| 

ELIGIBII ITY FOR RE GISTRATION 1 
Registration for 


the following Cate 


Eories of campus students is held on the day 
of registration stated in the Uni 


; „ndó 
versity Calendar, A student who is suspend 
or whose record js not clear for any 


i 


reason is not eligible to register Regist 
tion in a given course may be denied students in the Division of Univers 
Students When space is needed for degree candidates 
New Student. 1 


pon receipt of a letter 


eligible for registration on the 


Readmitted Student 


was not registered for 
mer session must 


of admission, the new student 
stated days of registration I 


^ student previously 
Campus cot 
apply for and receive a 
Office before he 


registered in the University - 
! T 
irses during the preceding semester or sU 


priate admitting 


for the spring semester of 1975 
semester of 1975. 


letter of readmission from the app" 

IS eligible foi registration, A student registers 
apply for readmission for the fa 
a "Continuing Student.” 


need not 
Such a student is 
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Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses in the im 
[diately preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to register a 
desentation of his Registration Card from the previous — i 
eadent registered for the 1975 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not re 
dicted to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1975 fall se- 
Pster on presentation of his 1975 Summer Sessions Registration Card 

P 

ÉGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (See pages 33-34, 48) 


EGIS TRATION FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 


m-campus degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other in- 
Atutions in the Consortium of l niversities of the Washington Metropolitan 
irea, Inc. (see pages 52-53), should consult the program announcements of the 
[her institutions, Consortium application forms and instructions are available 
fom the Registrar after the student has obtained his registration packet. In 
rder to participate in the Consortium program (1) the graduate student must 
btain the approval of his adviser and should ascertain from the department of 
he institution where the course is taught whether or not he is eligible for the 
Ourse and whether there is a space in the class or (2) the undergraduate stu 
ent must obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain from the de- 
artment of the institution where the course is | 


whether or not he is 


ligible for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific in- 
uiries should be addressed to the Registrar 


tat 


'ees and Financial Regulations 


EES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of 
he University, Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni 
nd friends of the institution make up the difference 

Thé following tees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1975 
ummer sessions and the academic year 1975-76 
"cted tuition increases for 1976-79.) 


(See pages 31—32 for pro- 


‘uition Fees 


‘or undergraduate study in Columbian Coll 


€ of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
:ducation, the School of Government and Business Administration, the School of 
ublic and International Affairs; and for courses taken on campus by indergraduate 
tudents in the € ollege of General Studies 

Full-time program (12 or more), each semeste $1,250.00 
Part-time program, for each semester hour 94.00 


or graduate study* in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
chool of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 


on, and the School of Public and Int 


ernational and for courses 


Payment of tuition for a Master's thesi 


^ the advice nd 


entitles the car te, du 
| direction of the 


member of the 
! case à thesis is unfinished dditional time 
hool in which the student i 


may be 
registered 
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taken on campus by graduate students in the 
(Exception: doctoral students 
to continue payments accordin 
that date): 


College of General Studies 
to July 1, 1967, who wish 
8 to the plan (see below ) in effect prior to 


registered prior 


For each semester hour for which à student registers 


the Division of 1 
For each semester hour f 


For students registered in Iniversity Students: 


or which the student registers 


for doctoral deg 
ol o 


For students registered 

(now the Graduate Scho 
ernment and Business 
continue payments 


rees" in the Graduate Council 
f Arts and Sciences) and the School of Gov- 
Administration prior to July 1, 1967, who Wish to 


according to the plan in effect prior to that date: 
For work leading to and including th 


€ general examination 
For work leading to and including 


> 
the final examination 2, 
red for the Doctor of E 
to continue payme 


For students registe 
l, 1967, who wish 
Prior to that date: 


For work leading to 


ducation degree Prior to July 
nts according to the plan in effect 


and including the major field examination $3,13. 
: . : I » 
For work leading to and including the final examination $1,86: 


University Center Fee 
For students + 


(charged all students registere 


d on campus nonrefundat 
registered for 11 


or more semester hours on campus: 

Each semester 46 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
campus: 

For each semester hour for which the student registers 4 
For students maintaining continuous registration" status: | 

Each semester 4 

| 
Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses 
as indicated in the 
unless otherwise 
in this manner. 
When breakage 
the individual st 
mined by the 


additional fees, such 


as laboratory and material fees, are charg 
course descriptions, 


These fees are charged by the semester an 
indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is på 
Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual stude 


is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fé 


udent will be required to pay such additional charges as are deté 


o 
department concerned 


Graduation Fees 


Associate in Arts 
Bachelor's, Maste 


$104 
r’s, Education Specialist, Doctor's degrees 258 
Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 258 
* The tuition fee is to be Pad at the rate of $625.00 a semester or in full at the beginning of e% 
stage of the «docto, | discipline No “continuc us registration" fee will be charged if a third ya 
Is needed for completion of either Part of the degree requirement If still more time is nee 
the tudent must ; intàin continuous re istration and pay the continuous registration fee | 
f As long as there s an unpaid balance for the part of the program on which the student, 
working, he must make at least the minimum tuition payment of $312.50 at each fall and spri 
registration (and for any ummer session in which he registers for academic work í 
If the total fee is paid for the part of the program on which the tudent is working. he m 
continue to register, Without additional fee, for courses approved by his Master in Rese arch, um 
the expiration of the time allowed for tł 
f Students in the 


iat part of hi 


College of General Studies 


© Courses on campus 


program 


[ are charged the 
registered f« 


- d 
University Center Fee only wh 
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P for Binding Master's Thesis 10.00 


e for Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final Ex- isis 
hmination (Doctoral candidates) Ss 


tsidence Hall Fees (see page 57) 
94 


lecial Fees and Deposits 


plication fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 10:00 
pplication fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 25.00 
Hvanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or re- 
admitted full-time undergraduate student 100.00 
lousing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 

() space E 100.00 

(Kdmission tests (when required ) 6.00-12.00 
lational Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 
gree candidates 9.00-13.00 
jate-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period 15.00 
jate-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see “Payment 

; of Fees," page ?) 15.00 

financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 

| for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," page ?) 35.00 


Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
} incomplete, returned by the bank for insufficient funds, or for any 

other reason 15.00 
Pontinuous Registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration" status 

during any semester of absence from the University or after completion 

of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of regis- 

tration $94.00 
For special physical examination 2.00 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 

for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 


waiver of requirement, or both 25.00 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 

cial examination 5.00 
English test for foreign students (when required) 5.00 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 

by the date deadline set by the instructor? 3.00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 2.00 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career 
Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium privi- 
leges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) sub- 
scription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to 
University debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Health 
Service, These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed 
from the University, 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1976-79 
In order that students : 
four-year period, 
and 1978-79 have 


ind their parents may plan more realistically for a total 
tuition increases for the academic years 1976-77, 1977-78, 
been estimated as follows: 
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Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 


1976-77 $1 
1977-78 2 
1978-79 


tIncrease by semester 
dents): 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1978-79 


hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 


The University Center fee will be increased for the 
and the academic year 1976-77. 
hours, the fee will be not 
of $6. Students t 
a semester hour, 

Every eff 
However, 


1976 summer sessi 
For students taking 11 or 
more than $52.50 a 
aking less than 11 


more seme 
semester, a maximum incre 
semester hours will pay not more 
ase of $.65. 

O keep tuition 


than 
a maximum incre 


ort will be made t 


It is not possible 
circumstances m 


increases within the above lim 
to project future economic data 


with certainty, à 
an adjustment in 


ày require these estimates, 


PAYMENT OF FEI 


l 
No student 


classes until 4 
mester are due and payable] 
the time of each registration, Checks P 


IS permitted to complete registration oi attend 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each se 
full at the Office of the ¢ ashier at 
postal money orders 
With the student ide 

The Student 
student 


Should be made payable to George Washington Universi 
ntification number in the upper left-hand corner. 
Accounts Office has responsibility for billing 
accounts for tuition, Various fees, 
dent registered for 6 semester 
contract with the Student 
mitting him to Pay one-half of the tot 
able in advance) at the time of re 
fore October 22, 1975 
Spring semester ). 
balance will 
made. 
Students receiving tuition 
ment tuition contr 
sign deferred p 
the value 


and maintainill 
and room and board charges. A st 
hours or more may sign 


a deferred paymelf 
Accounts Office at the 


time of each registration pe 
al tuition and fees (except for fees pa), 
gistration and the remaining half on or b 
(for the fall semester), and March 10, 1976 (for th 
Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpa 
be charged from the date of registration to the date payment ¥ 


t 
assistance in the form of scholarships, gover 
acts, Or other forms of tuition. awards are not permitted @ 
ayment contracts unless the total tuition and 
of the tuition awards by $590 or more. 


fee charges excel, 
the student may be permitted to pay one-half of 


Under such circumstance 
the amount due from th 


* Payment of the 


continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absent 
to return and c tinue his work toward a degree under the ac idemic requirements which were 
force at the time of his first registration The continuous registration lec applies toward neith 
tuition fee nor re idence requirements for the de grec 

This fee does not 


apply to 
f A student who drops 
laboratory at the 
+ Semester-hour 
academic year 


students granted military 
à Chemistry course before 
next laboratory period 


Increases become effective at 


leave, see page 49 


be 
the end of the emester must check out of W. 


e 
s dor 5 
the beginning of the summer se ions preceding "S, 
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pnt at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a de- 
d payment contract. 
Wudents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
Miged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 
kent per annum, Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
y encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
Asters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to with 
1 grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other aca- 
lic information until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement 
g require payment in full of all amounts due the l niversity in addition to a 
þcial reinstatement fee of $35. 
tudents auditing courses are sub 


‘credit. 


ject to all fees charged to students registered 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 
f 


ral commercial progr 


ams for parents who wish to pay for college on a 
hthly basis are 


available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
irance policy in the contract. 
hiries to the following: . 
Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02100 
. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H, 03301 
"he University's Office of Student Financial Aid d 
applications for these various programs, 
e to students and parents. 


For specific details and applications, address 


oes not maintain a supply 
but will be happy to provide guid- 


THDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


lications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
must be made in person or in w riting to the dean of the college, school, 
livision in which the student is registered. Notification to 
àn acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," pages 47—48) 

n authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, 
ion charges and fees will be made in accordance w 
the fall and spring semesters: 


an instructor is 


cancellations of semester 
ith the following schedule 


Complete withdrawal from the University 
ALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 5, 1975 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 8 to September 19, 1975 
Withdrawal dated September 22 to October 3, 1975 


Withdrawal dated after October 3, 1975 


75 per cent 
50 per cent 
none 


— 
gulations conc 


1 *rning withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in 
ms Catalogue. 


the Summer 
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SPRING SEMESTER 
Withdrawal 


dated on or before January 23, 1976 90 
Withdrawal dated January 26 to February 6, 1976 75 
Withdrawal dated February 9 to February 20, 1976 50 
Withdrawal dated after February 20, 1976 


2. For a change in 


Status from full-time to 
withdrawal by 


a part-time 
ence in charges between 
continuing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled 
or adds a course 
financial 


part-time student or for 
student, the above schedule applies to the 
the original program and the adjusted p 


in an undergraduate full-time 
and continues to be ina 
adjustments of tuition made other 
4. A student who is gr 
receive credits for c 
plete withdrawal fre 


program who 
full-time program will h 
than those involving cours 
anted military leave before completing the semest 
urrent charges in accordance with the schedule fo: 
m the University (see No. 1 above). Payments 
in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the st 


The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit f 
by the student when he returns to the University (see "Military L 
page 49), 


Regulations governing o residen 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangemel 


student withdrawals as they relate t 


In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded bec 


Payment applies only to the semester 
curred and will not be credited to 
military leave, see page 49), 

Authorization to Withdraw and certification for work done will not be! 
à student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own 
banking arrangements in the community, 


ause of absence from cl 
for which a registration charge | 
another semester (exception: students gri 


cash funds until they can | 
L 
: 
j 
: 


m . Financial j 


Í 

FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDEN, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a program of financial assistant 
two basic types: awards for academic achievement without reference to fi 
cial circumstances honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, loans, $, 
employment based upon demonstrated financial need, 


"i 
Honor Scholarships.- George Washington University honor scholarshiff, 


up to $1,000 for the academic year based entirely upon academic achievel 
and potenti 


9 WU. 
al without regard to financial need, are restricted to incoming 
men and are extremely limited in number. A 
l 
1 
Aa s 
* For infor mation concerning financial aid for 


students from foreign countries see page 40. 
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ted-based Aid.—The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, 
js, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The University 
Piipates in the National Direct Student Loan, Basic Educational Oppor- 
Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, and the College 

p cStudy programs. 

Pplications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by 
puary 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or entering 
fer students) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall se- 
der; by November 1, for the spring semester; and May 1, for the summer 
bn*. A student must reapply for financial aid each year. 

Pmplete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
iphlet "Student Financial Aid," which is available at the Office of Student 
eincial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 
dhe following scholarships are available to students in Columbian College of 
j and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and 
fess Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. 
ij University also offers other scholarships which are available to students in 
fe colleges and schools as well as other sc hools. 
jhe George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships.—Full- 
partial-tuition scholarships, which begin in the fall semester and extend 
(four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a B average, 
pell as a high standard of deportment, and continues to be in financial need. 
)didates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a Bachelor's degree 
any school of the 1 niversity, except the College of General Studies. Stu- 
Its who have demonstrated outstanding ability in interscholastic speech and 
late activities are eligible for the George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate 
ich are included among these scholarships. 


HER SCHOLARSHIPS 


hievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc.. 
scholars hip 


rman Page Allen Memorial Scholar ship Fund (1966) 
mni Scholarships 

ry J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) 

che and Company Scholarships 

ron Andrews Scholar ship (1920) 

"ry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
(ma K. Carr Scholar ships (1932) 

ria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 

id E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Schola: ship (1968) 
|! Omega Alumnae Si holarship (1966) 

lumbian Women Scholarship Funds 

^ ictoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 

slizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 

7race Ross Chamberlin Se holarship Fund (1932) 
-ollege Women’s Scholarship Fund (1926) 

olumbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund (1961) 


Summer § 
` mer Sessi IHaihl : 
Ssions student is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled in this l 


"ast B semester H 
r hours in the immediately preceding ing s j h 
for the following € preceding spring semester or ha 


niversity for 


pplied for financial 


fall semester 


aw 


rr 


E 
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Arline Hughes Dufour Schol, 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, J; 


Founders of Columbian Women S. holarship Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholar ship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholar ship Fund (1915) 

Marcia B. Kraft Se holarship Fund (1966) 

Janet McWilliams Si holarship Fund (1954) 

Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholar ship Fund (1963) 


D.C. Daughters of the American Revolution Se holarship (1952) 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 


District of Columbia 
Accounting (1964) 
Estella Constance Drane 
Louise Smith Engel Scholarship (1972) 
Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) 
Federal Government 
Scholarship in A« ounting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
Foreign Student Scholarships (see page 40) 
General Motors College Scholarship (1955) 
Mildred Green Memorial Se holarship Fund (1959) 
Anna Spicker Hampel Se holarship (1949) 
Julian O. Hargrove St holarship (1968) 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (192]) 
Hazleton Scholarship (1950) 
George F. Henigan Si 
David B. and James L 
Samuel and E lizabeth 
Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial St holarship Estabi 
Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Schol 
Mitchell-Stan ioff Sc holarship (1967) 
A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) 
E. K. Morris Education Fund Se holarships (1972) 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships (1956) 
Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher S holarship Fund (1968) 
Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 
Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Ri 
37) 


arship Fund (1961) 


Institute of Certified Publi 


Scholarship (1957) 


Accountants Assoc iation 


holarships in Debate (1967) 


- Karrick, Jr., Scholar ship Fund (1968) 
Kay Se holarships 1969) 


lished by WRGW (1968) 
arship 


Resident Assistantships (see pages 37-38) 

Henry Whitefield Samson Scholar ship Fund (1966) 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 

Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C , Scholarships 
Margaret Lucille Snoddy Se holarship (1970) 

David Spencer Se holarship (1918) 

Mary Lowell Stone Sc holarship (1893) 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholar ships (1941) 

Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship (1959) 


U.S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 


Washington, D.C.. 


lated Fields (see 


„and John F. I ldridge Se holarship Fund 


Accountants Schola 


Ch 


La RR 
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lersity Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
(Iam Walker Sc holarship (1824) 

lail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk Vi hite Scholarship Fund (1963) 

| Withington S holarship (1830) 

hen's Physical Education Alumnae Assox iation Scholarship (1964) 

lam G. Woodford Scholar ship (1969) 

& Woodhull Scholar ship (1919) 


la Club Scholarship (1950) 
INTS 


following funds have been established to meet the special needs of disad 
"aged students from the District of Columbia Inner-C ity and the Washington 
Fopolitan area. 
Iree Washington University's 
frants (1968) 


1 Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 
triott Foundation Grant (1968) 


à : . Doonenndrsión itior 
Educational Opportunity Program Tuition 


FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


! George W: 


ishington University program 
lents includ 


of financial assistance for graduate 
es assistantships, fellowships, tr üneeships, graduate scholarships, 
farch appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Application for ad- 
Sion to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellow ships, train- 
hips, or graduate scholarships should 
Pol concerned, and addressed to George Washington University, Washing- 
$ D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting creden- 
$ should be submitted no later than Febru 
Which the award is made. 


be sent directly to the dean of the 


ary 1 preceding the academic year 


SISTANTSHIPS 


Research Assistantships in Or 
e to graduate students, 
iversity, 


erations Research and Related Fields.—Avail- 
juniors, and seniors, in any 
Research Assistants are expected to work 
ting research in 
1g Or in 


college or school of the 
20 hours a week con- 
support of an established research program, in program- 
conducting individual research on an approved research project 
ends range up to $7,500. depending on the status of the student and the 
ure of the appointment (9-12 months). Applications must be received prior 
March 1. Further information and applications are available from the 
ector, Institute for Management Science and Engineering, School of Engi- 


ring and Applied Science. George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
52. 


tesident Assistantships (men and women). 


| Seniors in any field of study who are 
sonnel program in U 


Available to graduate students 
interested in working with the student 
niversity residence halls Specific duties vary with the 


r information conc erning financial aid for students from foreign ce untries, see page 40 


Minorities in Planni 
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position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, al 
ministration, Remuneration includes full tuition and a furnished room f 
academic year. All positions are part-time, and staff 
enroll as full-time students in deg 
completed before March 1. 
Office of the Director of H 
Arlington County George 
Program 


members are requi 
ree granting programs. Application shol 
Further information may be obtained frol 
ousing. 

Washington University Cooperative Assistd 


l 


Health Care Administration Resear h 


National League of Cities George Washington University A ssistantship 
Urban Affairs A ssistantship 


Assistantships 


5 


FELLOWSHIPS, INTERNSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS, SPECIAL PROGRAM? 


The following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are available to st 


in the Graduate School Of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educatiof 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of h 
and International Affairs. The University also offers many other fello 
which are available to students in these colleges and schools. H 

Graduate Teaching Fellowships.— Available to graduate students in M& 
and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. Each ted 
fellow renders a designated unit of service to his major department of ifi 
tion and receives a stipend of up to $3,000 (on a nine-month basis), pli 
tion, course fees, and University Center fee. $ 

Research Traineeships .— Available under numerous sponsored progran 
number of departments. Currently, the basic medical science departmen 
the departments of Psychology and Speech and Drama offer such prog 
Stipends vary; information is available from the departments and the ofhi 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Achievement Rewards for College 
ship 
Robert A. Aleshire 


: £ 
' Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., F 


k 
Fellowship Fund (1971) 


ir 
American A ssociation of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship b 
American Civilization Fellowships 
American Civilization I 


nternships (Smithsonian Institution-George Washi, 


University Cooperative Program) 


Al 
American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship H 
Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 4 
Winfield Scott Blaney Fellow ship in International A fairs (1961) i 
Oliver T. Carr, Sr., 


ng 
Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning! 
Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 


Elementary Teacher Education Internships 

Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 
Foreign Student Fellowships (see page 40) he 
Health Care Administration Fellowships in 
Richard D. Irwin Do toral Fellowships 


id 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellow ships (1927) pe 
Loula D. Laskey Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal dp 
Mellon Foundation Fellowships | 


ng and Related Professions Program 


FINANCIAL AID 


onal Association of Pure hasing Management Fellowship oat - 
‘onal Historical Publications Commission-George Washington University 
poperative Research Fellowships 

ional Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 

burces for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 

P Bibliography Internships 

mas Bradford Sanders Fellow ships (1928) 

tish Rite Fellowships 

| Office of Education Fellow ships (1964) 

| Public Health Service Traine. ships 

| Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Planning 
an Studies Fellow ships of the De partment of Housing and l rban Develop- 
lent 

an Transportation Center F« llowship 


\DUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ied Forces Health Professions Si holarship Program (The Uniformed Serv- 
es Health Professions Revitalization {ct of 1972 (Public Law 92-426) 

na K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 

! H. and Margaret M. DeMaine S holarships (1967) -— 
rict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 
ccounting (1964) 

er G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Care Administration (1971) 
"hell-Stancioff Scholar ship (1967) 

| Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 

Delta Gamma Scholar ship Fund (1968) 

rhees Scholarships 

cott Foundation Se holarships 


INSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


rmation regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 
ned societies, industries, and others which may be 


used in support of 
luate study is available 


at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center, 
5 H Street N.W., for students enrolled at George Washington | 
rmation is also available on the prestige programs 
shall, Woodrow Wilson, Fulbright, Rotary 
as many others, 

s deadlines for application vary, 
in advance of 


niversity. 
such as the Rhodes, 
International, and Danforth, as 


qualified students should make inquiries 
the year of planned graduate study 


LOAN FUNDS 


following loan funds 
is in Columbian Colle 
Sciences, the Sch 
hinistration, 


are available to undergraduate and/or graduate stu- 
ge of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts 
ool of Education, the School of Government and Business 
and the School of Public and International Affairs, A separate 


lication must be submitted for all loan programs. Applications for the 
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National Direct Student Loan should be filed no later than April 1 
spring semester. Complete information is contained in the pamphlet 


Financial Aid," which is available in the Office of Student Financi 
George Washington l niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


American Medical Asso iation Nursing Home 
Foreign Student Loan Fund (1967) 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 
National Direct Student Loan Program 
Ellis H. Stearman Emergency Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund (1973) 
U. S. Loan Program for Cuban Students 
University Student Emergency Loan I und 


Administration Loan Funa 


Administration Loan Fund 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program, In 


Should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In additid 

Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of both fu 

A and part-time positions available in the Washington area for undergfi 
and graduate students. 

After registration, 

Services Office, 

2) ferrals to p 


students may apply at the Student and Alumni € 
Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for 


interviews 
ositions for which they are qualified. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


k Undergraduate foreign students with proven financial need who have con 
^ one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this L niversity with a Ba 
à are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships Scholarshif 
" awarded in the spring for the following academic year. See instructio! 
£ applying for undergraduate financial aid. pages 34-35. 
h Limited awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsibility 4 
G chairman of the department or dean of the school in which the degree 1$ | 
earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of Eng 
4 both spoken and written. 
4 Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign studen 
“ limited in amount and 


are availabl 
established resident status 


Naturalization Service 
j We sugg 


e only to those foreign-born persons who 
in the United States through the Immigratiof 


est that students who 


wish to study in the United States have 
able sufficient funds to cover 


expenses for one full year before attempt 
enter a college or university. lhe cost at this University for one academe ' 
i (September-May) js approximately $5,000. This estimate includes room 


| board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holidaf 
, medical expenses are included 
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fi LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
S 
ais program of grants 


; f C 
and loans, authorized under the provisions of the Omni 
$ Crime Control 


and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to help pay the 
jt of educational expenses of off 
'y enforcement or correctional 
vide range 


icers who are employed by publicly funded 
agencies. Studies may be full- or part-time in 
of subject areas and degree goals. Priority will b 
the state and local levels, and to veterans of the Armed Forces of the l nited 
ites. Applications and further information are available from the LEEP Co- 
dinator, Department of Forensic Sciences 


e given to officers 


Accounting Prizes.— Three prizes awarded annually by the Department of 
counting—one each to the undergraduate Account 
botastic Standing, to the candidate for the degree of Master of Business Ad- 
nistration with the highest scholastic standing in the Accounting concentra- 
h. and to the Doctoral candidate with a field in Accounting who has the 
Bhest scholastic standing at the completion of the General Examination. 
Alpha Chi Sigma Prize. —Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter to the 
ident who has attained the highest academic record in courses in chemistry. 
le name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronze 
ique. The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chem stry, including the 
al semester at this University. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.- 
> male student who h 
ained the highest aver 


ing major with the highest 


^ key, awarded annually b 
as completed 90 semester 
'age grade in business ad 
tional business, public accounting, and public finance. 
r and the year of the award are engraved on a plaque in the Office of the 
an of the School of Government and Business Administration. 
American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually to the 
iduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, integrity, 
d leadership. 


Department of Art Prizes l'wo prizes—one for an undergraduate majoring 
Art History and one for an undergraduate majoring in Fine Arts—awarded 
hually to the most promising students, as determined by t 
ulty. 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr Óchievement 4 ward. Provided by Walter G. 
yte, Jr., Colonel, U.S, Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at 
orge Washington t niversity. The award is presented annually primarily to 
t undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the Uni- 
sity, which has shown under the leadership of its elected or designated head, 
most improvement or excellence in its support of the | 


principles and aims 
the United States of America and George Washington University. The hall 


y Beta Mu Chapter to 
hours at this University and 
ministration, economics, inter- 
Ihe name of the win- 


he departmental 
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or other activity will be awarded 
the hall or activity will be engr 


Byrne Thurtell Burns Mem 
chemistry who shows the grea 


a cash prize, and the name of its leader 
aved on a silver trophy. 
orial Prize.—Awarded to the senior majorin| 
test proficiency in organic chemistry, as evidef 
by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of m 
character, and personality as to give promise of future achievement. | 
Business Administration Prize. Awarded annually by the Department 
Business Administration to the outstanding graduating senior in the accouml 
or business administraton degree program on the basis of scholarship, leal 
ship, and service to the l niv : 
Wilbur J. Carr Prize. Established in 1962 by Edith K Carr, former Tf 
tee of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was grå 
ated from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1$ 
It is awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of the Univell 
who has demonstrated outstanding ability in his study of international aff 
and who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities wit 
produce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. i 
The Chemical Rubber Co. 
Handbook of Chemistry 
who has demonstrated 
The Columbian Women Prize. 
undergraduate life has most nearly ft 
John Henry Cowles Prizes — 


ersity 


Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prizes 
and Physics awarded annually to the freshman stuð 
the greatest achievement in ( hemistry 15-16. 
d Awarded to the senior woman who ink 
ilfilled the objectives of Columbian Worl 
Two prizes, established by John H. Co 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of lhirty-third Degree (Mo 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of FH 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awa 
annually to the senior in the School of Government and Business Adminis 
tion and to the senior in the School of Public and International Affairs wi 
highest academic ay erages. ' 
DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize Awarded annually to the undergradili 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theatre! 
E.K. Cutter Prize. Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excelldh: 
in the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class wie! 
record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked a 
tude for and attainment in English studies. F 
Isaac Davis Prizes. Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the ur 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrdiin 
in the University. Awards are to be determined by a public-speaking comar 
in which the participants deliver original orations. Only members of the i 
class of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences who are candidates fors" 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compel? 
Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize.—Established in memory of Hel 
Grattan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annuallf 
an outstanding senior for excellence in Spanish. 
Elton Prize. Established by the Reverend R at 
land, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the 2 
advanced course in the Greek language Ki 
Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in 
Murphy and awarded annu 
citizenship 


= : . fm 
omeo Elton, of Exeter, B 


and literature. 
Journalism.—Established by Helen ES ur 
ally to a student who has given promise of sa th 
and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ab 
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| “forthright reporting” and good journalistic writing, in a student publication 
r elsewhere. j FU 
| Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Sciences à memorial prize 
Established by friends because of an outstanding life.” Awarded annually to 
lat man in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his signal ability in 
he social and political 
on of that ability in g 
Willie E. Fitch Prize. 
‘warded annually to 


sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 
ood citizenship among his fellows.” À 

Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 
Alice Douglas Goddard Prize. —A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
'oddard, of Georgetown, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student making 
ie highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize. 
ard, Alice Douglas Goddard, 
.C., in memory of Edward C 
ie junior or senior student 
nd literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize.- 


Established by Mary Williamson God 
and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, 
arrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to 
making the highest average in the French language 


A memorial established by Mary Wil- 
amson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 
eorgetown, D.C. Awarded to the junior 
'erage in the following fields: 
onal business, or public 1 

Government Employees Insurance Company and Affiliates Achievement 
wards.—A $200 cash award is 


or senior student making the highest 
business administration, economics, interna- 
accounting. 


given in each of the following five areas: 
ealth Care Administration, Management Science, Public Administration, 
usiness Statistics, and Urban and Regional Planning. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Priz in United States History.—Established 
/ Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
at member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained 
€ highest standing in courses in United States history, 
International Business Prize. Two prizes awarded annually by the School 
Government and Business Administration to 
tional business, one awarded to 
aduate student. 
Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize Awarded annually to 
Phomore student for excellence in Biological § 
David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art.—Five prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, three 
the fine arts and two in art history 
€ awarded to a senior 
design. 
ident, 


students specializing in inter- 


à graduating senior and one awarded to a 


a full-time freshman or 
ciences 12 


(including museology). Fine arts prizes 
or graduate student in painting 
One prize in art history is awarded to as 
Candidates for the prizes must submit orig 
inners are selected by distingiushed representatives of the field of 
ashington, D.C., area 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize 
ullback in memory of 
embers of 


» Sculpture, and graphics 
enior and one to a graduate 
inal papers or works of art. 


art in the 


Established in 1968 by Solomon 
his wife. Awarded annually by 
the Department of Statistics to a full-time 
> Student majoring in statistics, who w 
tistics courses by the end of the spring semester 

John Francis Latimer Prize in € lassics.—Established in 1973 
aduating senior who has 
> Department of Classics. 


a committee of faculty 
indergraduate or gradu 
ill have completed 18 semester hours of 


Awarded to a 


made the most outstand ng record as a major in 
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Hilda Haves Mark hester Prize 
Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, 
sociology. Awarded annually 
the senior 
record. 
Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize. Awarded to a student in the English Def 
ment who has shown special promise in the 


field of creative writing 
Phi Delta Kappa Prize, Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter to 


man in the teacher education program in the School of E 


in Sociology. Established in honor of I 


an outstanding student whose major field 
by Columbian College of 


Arts and Sciencé 
woman student majoring in sociolog 


y who has the highest schol 


outstanding senior 
cation. 

Phi Eta Sigma P. 
ent's major, 


rize.—A choice book selected from the field of the red 


awarded annually by the George Washington University Chaf 
to the male student attaining the highest scholastic aver 
semester of work, The Winner's nai 
the Dean of Columbian Coll 

Pi Lambda Theta Pri 


age in his first} 
ne is engraved on a plaque in the Officd 
ge of Arts and Sciences. 


c 


r1ze.— Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to 

outstanding senior woman in the teacher education program in the Schoo 

Education. | 
Psi Chi Prizes. 


: I 
wo prizes awarded annually by the George Washing 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental ff 
chology and to the M. A. degree candidate or second-year g 


raduate student 8 
mitting the best 


thesis or research project in »sychology, 
pro) ps) 8) 


Ruggles Prize. Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859, awam 
annually to a candidate for a Bachelor’s degree for excellence in mathemall 
Hermann and Johanna Richter S hoenfeld Prize.—Established in grat 
appreciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. H 
mann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 heat 
the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was wid 
recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty adi 
prestige to the University, his prize is given annually to a member of 
graduating class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of Germ 
studies. fc 
Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize. A gold mé 
awarded to a candidate for à graduate degree who, in the judgment of the hy 
ulty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstf 
ing excellence in historical research in American Colonial history, The Unii 
Sity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation att 
ing the required degree of excellence IS submitted. 
Staughton Prize. Established by the Reverend 
annually to the student making the best record in th 
the Latin language and literature. p 
James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize. Established in 1911 by Professor Sin 
rett in memory of his son Awarded annually to 
highest average in Physics 1 and 2. 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize.—Established in 1936 by j^ 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the beqié 
of Professor Swisher, e 


ally to the student who submits the WA 
ess of medieval history, ar 


Graduate Mathemati 5 Prize.—Established in memory] la: 


former Professor of Mathematics at the University, Award ur 
à graduate student for outstanding performance in mathemati 


n 


ui 
m 


SI 
Romeo Elton and awarie 
e most advanced courseSfh. 


the student who obtains 


Awarded annu 
ay covering some phase 
James H, Taylor 
James H. Taylor, 
annually to 
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| Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize Awarded annually to — pé 
le Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher during 
te current academic year. dopo 
I The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize Awarded annually to pari sd 
lg senior in the Bachelor of Business Administration degree program fe 

Htstanding leadership and service t 
Thomas F. Walsh Prize 

dent who submits the best 
| The W ‘ashington Society 
Ward given annually to 
idministration in the 
hd whose career 


o the University 

Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
essay in Irish history T 
of Investment Analysts Scholarship Fund.—A $50 
a candidate for the degree of Master of Business 
field of Finance and Investments who is a l S citizen 
objectives are in the field of investment analysis, securities 
ortfolio management, or related pursuits. EM 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
/eddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a candidate for a 
egree who writes the best essay on the subject of "the promotion of pase 
mong the nations of the world." The prize essays shall become the property 
f the University and shall not be printed or published without the written 
onsent of the University. The University reserves the right to withhold the 
ward if no essay attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


99 


Regulations 


STUDENT ENROLLED in the Universit 
g regulations and to comply w 
hool, or division in w hich he 
A student who withdraws or 


niversity for one semester or 


y is required to conform to the follow- 
ith the rules and regulations of the college, 
IS registered, 

is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 


more, may re-enter and continue his work only 
der the rules and regulations in force at the time of his 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
ation on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Univer 
y document, his registration may be cancelled. If such falsification is dis- 
vered after the student has established an academic record at the University, 
' may be subject to dismissal from the University, Such a student will be 


eligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration 


return, 


the 1 Jniversity. 
l'TENDANCE 


student may not attend 
e paid. He may 
' attendance is e 
due absence. 


classes until registration 
attend only those classes for 
xpected. 


is completed and fees due 
which he is registered Regu- 


A student may be dropped from any course for 
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SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
A student who fails to maintain 


school, or division in which he 
versity. 


the scholarship requirements of the coll 
IS registered may be dismissed from the 1 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the 


student through the 
of each semester. 


Office of the Registrar at the cl 
They are not given out by 


instructors, 


UNDERGRADUATE | 
The following g A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfacid 
D, Low Pass; F, Fail; Z, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Cre 
NC, No Credit. Except for courses which specifically state that repetition] 

d, a candidate for a degree at this University may not ref 
for credit a course in which he has received a grade of D or better, unlesst 
quired to do so by the department concerned. 
effect must be submitte 


rading system is used: 


credit is permitte 


^ written statement to 


d to the Registrar by the appropriate department ch 
man. $ 
x 


GRADUATE A 
i 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good: c, wo 
Pass; F, Fail; 7, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal, Ex@ 
for courses Which s repetition for credit is permitted 
candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat for credit a courséit 
Which he has received a grade of C or above, unless required to do so by © 
department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be submittedke 
the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chairman. In the Graduh 
School of Arts and Sciences this regulation is slightly different (see page Jia: 


pecifically state that 


fa 

xdi 
INCOM PLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL o! 

ve 
Whenever a grade h 


as not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplete) or Í 

symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol J indic@lfr 
that a Satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the studemth 
failure to complete the required work of the course, At the option of the? 

Structor, the grade of 7 may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond Fy 
control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and if the instructof 

informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades musti V 
reported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior performance ^ 
class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to comp P: 
the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instruch _ 
before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F, If acceptal * 


1 0. 
reasons are later presented to the instructor, he may initiate an appropri in 
grade change. 


REGULATIONS 


MOVING AN INCOMPLETE 


Ply A : p cubi: ^ te from a stu- 
pr information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete 


ų ^06 ` yr division con- 
fnt’s record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or ¢ 
irned. 


HE QUALITY-POINT INDEX* 


, : ained bv divid- 
tholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, on une rin 
Ig the number of quality points by the number of semester far » Quality 
fe student has registered, both based on his record in this University. ality 


Pints are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three points; 
. two points; D, one point; F, 
le student has registered. ( 
dered in determining the 
dered when a formal grad 
stitution are 


no points, for each semester hour for which 
^ourses marked W, I, NC, or CR are not con- 
index, except that courses marked / will be eom 
€ is recorded. Grades in courses taken at another 
not considered in computing the quality-point index. 


INAL EXAMINATIONS 


: nis r AS . >€ of each 
inal examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled at the end c xe 
mester by the Office of the Registrar. Examinations for courses numbere 


y : > > instruc- 
J1 or above are scheduled, if desired. by the individual department or instruc 
T. 


CADEMIC DISHON ESTY 


he University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
aintain guidelines of academic behavior. Although all members of the com- 
unity are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work, 
coming students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and 
ake use of, all Proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and 
king examinations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
'ademic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate 
ilure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic 
shonesty, Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual 
Tense against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper uni- 
TSity channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained 
om the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, and 
€ Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


ITHDRAWAL 
‘ithdrawal from a course or from the University 


€ dean of the college, school, 
'rmission to withdr 


requires the permission of 
or division in which the student is registered. 
aw from the University will not be granted a student who 
\pplicable only to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School 
Government i 


of Education, the School 
and Business Administration, and the graduate programs in the School of Public and 
ernational Affairs, 
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does not have a clear fin 


ancial record (see pages 33-34), 
Each college, 


School, and division of the 
each semester concerning withdrawal 


end of the semester is permitted only 

All charges for courses dropped wit 
met by the student. Reporting the 
not effect its dis ontinuance. 


University sets deadline date 
Withdrawal between these dates an 
in exceptional circumstances. 

hout the approval of the dean mu 
dropping of a course to an instructor 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes within a College, School. c 
tute one course for another 
his status from credit 


or Division.—A student may not su 
, drop courses (see "Withdrawal," above), ch 
to audit or audit to credit without the approval of 
dean of the college, school, or division in which he is r 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made 1 
the approval of the dean and the department concerned. 
Change from one major subject to another within the s 
may be made with the approv 


egistered. 


ame college or sc 
al of the dean, All requirements of the cours 
study to which the change is made must be met. 

Transfer within the University,- -Application for transfer to another coll 
school, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the , 
provided by the deans concerned. Transfer from the appropriate preprofessi 
curriculum in Columbian College to Bachelor's degree candidacy in the Sch 
of Education or the School of Public and International Affairs is automatic 
completion of 60 or more semester hours of course work. 

A maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of University 
dents may be applied toward a Bachelor's degree 
school of the University, Work done in the 
will not be counted toward a graduate d 


obtained from the relevant degree-granting college or school, has been filed 
the Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students (see page 18 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully 
graduation requirements on pages 49-50 and to note that, unless othe 
specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 semester hours, including at í 
12 semester hours in the major field, must be completed while registeredac 


the school or College from which the degree is sought. Upon transfer W 
student should 


in a degree-granting colleg 
Division of University Stud 
egree unless prior written appre 


| 


consult the dean concerned and understand clearly the requig 

ments he must fulfill. Bl 
re 

th 

CREDIT hi 


Credit is given only 
of the required work 
ance with the regulations of the 
Auditing —A Person who h 
registered, with the 
academic credit), 
examinations, 
later for credit 


after registration for 


a course and satisfactory completi: 
» Or upon the 


assignment of advanced standing in accdh 
several colleges, schools, and divisions, 

as been admitted to the University may a 
Permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” in a class 


3 A cc 
An auditor is not required to take active part or to p 
A student who takes a course 


z iqu 
as an auditor may not repeal 


REGULATIONS 49 


MMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


; > ition and apply 
Student who plans to attend summer school at another ai M is nuca an 
Hit so earned toward graduation from this University mu f Mrz» vine 

ne >X CESS é ung 
itten approval of his dean In no event will credit in excess « 


ML. 
earned in a similar period in this University be recognizec 
6 

ILANCE SHEET 


> degree candidates a bal- 
} request, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate Kt c eA st 
ing 'ompleted ¢ the re e 
fe sheet showing the amount of work completed and the req eue 
lini f > balance sheet is issued only i 
ining to be met for the degree A second balance 
ident changes major or degree objectives. 
| 


RANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Se : : : ; quest of the stu- 
icial transcripts of student records are issued on w — ago eh 
: à : ac A fee y ollar: 
Int or former student who has a clear financial record. A fee o ~ 
larged for each transcript, 


DNTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


egree candidates are expected to 


maintain continuous registration until all de- 
ee requirements are satisfied. 


Students who have completed course ecu Al 
n (including the thesis) must maintain continuous registration by paying m 
'ontinuous registration" fee (see page 31). By failing to register Vales 
mester or more, the student breaks his registration and must be Ape 
ee "Readmission," page 26). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy 
e curriculum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. ii 

Students must be registered during the summer if they are taking courses, 
e taking required examinations, are receiving guidance on theses or dis- 
rtations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the summer Sessions, 


ILITARY LEAVE 


student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
tive duty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and a peti- 
m for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not re- 
lired of the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmis- 
"n to the University well in advance of the semester in which he expects to 
turn. Payments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at 
e time he is granted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for 
S account and use upon his return to the University, 


RADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
egrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 
To be recommended by the Faculty for gradu 
e admission requireme 
mpleted satisf 
lirements for t 


ation à student must have met 
nts of the college or school in which he is registered; 
actorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other re- 
he degree for which he is registered; and be free from all in- 
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debtedness to the 1 niversity. R 


“continuous registration" IS required for the semester or 
sion immediately preceding the awarding of a degree. 

Application for Graduation —An “Application for Graduation” forn 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the | 
mester Or summer Session of the Senior or final year, 
gree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be 
formal convocation) September 30, provided they 
requirements and have applied for gradu 
Summer Sessions. 

Scholarship.—The Student must 
particular degree for Which he is registered, 

Curriculum, Minimum curriculum re 
under the college or s 
Residence.— Unless otherwise specified 
University, a minimum of 
major field, must be 


egistration, either for 


course work or 
fee basis, 


summ 


Students completi 
awarded diplom: 
have completed all 
ation as a part of registration fi 
meet the scholarship requirements fc 
quirements for each degree are $ 
k in preparation for the degree. 
; In all undergraduate divisions 0 
30 semester hours, inc luding at least 12 
completed while registered in the 
which the degree is sought. This requirement 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other institut 
Unless special permission is granted by the dean of the college or school! 
cerned to pursue Work elsewhere, the Work of the senior or final year mus 
completed in the college or school from which the degree is sought. ' 
The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the parti 
degree for which he is registered. l 
National Teacher Examinations,—A}] candidates for the degree of Bachi 
of Arts in Education are required to take the National Teacher Examinatig 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refusa 
confer a degree upon a candidate Whose attendance or conduct has beng 
Satisfactory, 
Thesis or Dissertation — ation submitted in partial satisi 
tion of requirements for presented in its final form t0 
dean of the college rned no later than the date specified im} 


chool offering wor 


hours ül 
School or college | 
applies to students transfel 


-A thesis or dissert 
à degree must be 
or school conce 
University Calendar. 
Accepted theses and dissert 
Property of the Unive 
the duplicate copies 
appropriate college 
and dissertations. 


ations, with accompanying dr 
rsity and are deposited in the 
are bound and made avail 
or school in this catalog 


awings, become 
University Library, M: 
able for circulation, See 

ue for regulations governing thé, 


( 


hi 

n 

de 
HONORS th 

D: 
WITH DISTINCTION 


D E cul pac 
In all undergraduate divisions of the L niversity the degree may be confe 
"With Distinction," at the discretion of the faculty, if a student meets the m" 
cific requirements of his college or School, as follows: 


1. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or School of Public and Init 


national Affairs -the attainment of the grades of A in 60 per cent of 4h 
courses taken at this institution; or 


a 
2. School of Education or School of Government and Business Adminis 


REGULATIONS $1 


; - highe all course 
+—the attainment of a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher in all 
o o : a à 
k taken at this institution, 


1 í ast one- 
© be eligible a student must have completed at this institution at least 

fof the courses required for the degree. 
| 

ag 
MCIAL HONORS 


Stial Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the graduat- 
class for outstanding achievement in the student’s major field =; ae hl 
dation of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the follow- 
[requirements: : 
i. He must have his candidacy for Special Honors approved by the faculty 
iber representing the major department or field not later than the begin- 
A of the senior year. 

. He must meet such other 
lacy is approved. - 
$. He must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the courses 
luired for the degree. 


£ 


M > > ; can- 
conditions as may be set at the time his car 


He must fulfill the specific requirement of the college or school aig hich 
Jis registered, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or 
f School of Public and International Affairs—attainment of the grades of 
or B in 50 per cent of the courses taken at this institution; or (b) the 
hool of Education or the School of Government and Business Administra- 
n—maintain a quality-point index of 
this institution. 


^ 


at least 3.00 on all course work taken 


PARTMENTAL HONORS 


ie Department of History offers De 


partmental Honors if students meet specific 
juirements, For details, see 


the Department of History. 
IE LIBRARY 


| students registered in the University h 
rsity Library. Its stacks are open, and 
"ir leisure. The current Registration C 
rrowed for outside use. ; 
The loan period for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 25 cents is charged for 
ch day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is subject to recall by 
Library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be used 
the reserve reading room when the Library is open, except that they may 
withdrawn for Overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A fine of 50 cents is 


arged for each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is overdue. 
ades of a student 
All stude 


ave the privilege of using the Uni- 
all students are welcome to browse at 
ard must be presented when books are 


are withheld until his library record is cle 
nts using the Univ ersity Library are expecte 
tailed regulations, available at any 


ar. 
d to be familiar with its 
of the Library’s service desks. 


GHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


le right is reserved by the 
> University, or fr 
dent or the Univ 


University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
om any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
ersity, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


SE BIE 
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RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its v 
to modify or change 
into force whenever t 


arious colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the 


requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shi 
he proper authorities may determine. 

RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 
The right is reserved b 


y the University to make chang 
notice 


es in programs wil 
whenever circumstances Warrant such changes. 


i 
: 
UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATIO! 
and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institull 
access to and release of student education records maint 
al institutions which are recipients of federal funds. The Univ 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions mul 
l. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 
2. offer students an Opportunity for a hearing to challenge such recon 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; and f 
receive the student's Written consent before releasing information $ 
his or her education records to persons outside the University, exce 
directory information as indicated below. Personally identifiable inf 
tion may be furnished to a student’s parents without such written com 
only upon certification of the student's financial dependency, 
The University will release the following directory information upon req! 
address; telephone number; dates of attendance; school, college, or divisióf 
enrollment; field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned: and he 
received. A student who does not wish such directory information rele 
must file written notice to this effect in the Office 
University guidelines on the re 
from the Office of the 


The Family Educational Rights 
policies governing 
by education 


3; 


of the Registrar. : 
lease of student information may be obti 


Registrar. $ 
a! 
PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY $ 
i 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A $h 
and Found” Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security O 
is 
RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS T 
jul 
An Appendix (pages 554-56) contains regulations recently approved "n. 
University's Board of Trustees. 
Consortium of Universities of the J 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. —bi 


THE UNIVERSITIES in W 
Versity of America. 
and Howard Unive 


. . : ‘ ‘ ic UH 
ashington, D.C. American l niversity, Catholic ur 
George Washington University, 


` mM V 
Georgetown Univel™ 
rsity—are associated in 


. ich ! 
à Consortium through which 
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j)rdinate the use of their respective facilities; District of Columbia Teachers 
llege, Gallaudet College, Mount Vernon College, and Trinity College are 
beiate members of the Consortium. Students in approved programs leading 
Hegrees in any one of these institutions have the opportunity to select rca 
| combined offerings of all the particular courses which best meet their 
eds. ) 
Participation is limited to campus degree candidates, The following, how- 
jr, are excluded: students in Canon Law. Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. 
W students are also excluded from participation, except for candidates For 
| degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
yn University, 

In special courses involving private instruction (such as music or art P 19r 
orial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Con- 
tium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the institution 
ninistering the course. A student interested in registering for Reserve Officer 
ining Corps (ROTC) courses should consult the Registrar at his institution. 
Students are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all the 
ticipating institutions, See page 29 for information concerning registra- 
n for Consortium courses. 4 student may not take courses at another insti- 
ion that are available at his Own. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
titution in which the student is enrolled, 


The student registers and pays at his 
n institution for all Consortium courses. 


T . The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology J.W. Hillis 


E SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work for chil- 
n and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft- 
ate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice. articulatory, and 
ring problems, Diagnostic and remedial Work is also available for persons 
h nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain 
nage, mental retardation, and environmental factors. 

Fees.— The fee for an initial evaluation is $30, 
ting are dependent on the testing involved 
hearing therapy range from $3.75 to $15 
l-time students enrolled in the University 
Tapy. 


Fees for additional specialized 
The fees for individual speech 
a session. Fees are reduced for 


and for persons receiving group 
Fees are payable at the Office of the € ashier 


The Reading Center 


rector Florence E. Hesser 
E READING CENTER offers individu 


al diagnostic and corrective services for all 
els: primary, elementary, 


secondary, and adult, In addition, special reading 
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improvement classes are 
well as other adults. 

A complete diagnosis 
hance, and spelling tests; and various types of 
tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a 
ference with the parents or the individual. 

The special reading improvement class 
students, and other adults are 
Emphasis is pl 


conducted for high school and college stude 


includes psychological tests: vision, hearing, 
reading achievement ant 
Written report is presented if 


es for high school students, c 
offered throughout the year at stated inté 
ement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension 
lling is also provided as needed. Mechanica 
and controlled reader are ava 


aced on improv 
study skills. Instruction in spe 
such as the tachistoscope, 
for increasing speed of comprehension. 

Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $90; f 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $7 
groups, secondary level, $6 a lesson, | 
are offered for adults, $140; for full-time George Washington University 
dents and alumni, $65. Full-time staff employees may contact the Cent 
garding special fees, All fees are payable in advance at the Office of 
Cashier. 


rate accelerator, 


or individual instruction 
a lesson; for instruction in| 


Reading classes (15 two-hour sessi 


Veterans Educall 


> 


i 
THE OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W 
sists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans, widows, or w 
phans with any problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This 0f 
also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans} 
ministration so that monthly 


allowances will be paid. 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits 
consult the Office o 


f the Registrar prior to su 
ans Administration., All such students s 
by the Office of the Registrar, 
before certific 


and which 


as veterans or war orphans shi 
bmitting application to the VÀ 
hould obtain the instruction sheet ist 
which sets forth requirements to be ful 


ation of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administra 
includes other 


I 
information of general interest, p 
The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, $o 
20421. i 
yc 

is 
1 
e ES th 
University Computer Center — 
br 

Director R.E, Thomas 


n 
is located on the first floor of Stuart h 


The facilities of the Center are available for acad 
gistered students and to members of the — 
as its principal mission the provision of a powerful comp 


THE UNIVERSITY Compt TER CENTER 
2013 G Street, N.W 
purposes to all re 
The Center has 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


jem which serves the University in its educational, research, and TN 
I endeavors. The Center's progr amming staff concentrates its — n pn 
iting faculty and staff seminars, consulting with users in xA eid o. 
aration of complicated programs, and carrying out computer-oriente 
itch. 17 | 145 
The Computer Center equipment consists of an IBM system 370 pei 
hputer with large capacity on-line disk storage, a card read IH j je 
fed line printer, and four tape drives. A remote Job I i. » FORTRAN 
@lso available, The principal languages available to the user are cuna am 
$ COBOL, Programming Language One (PL/I), Assembler Language, ee 
GOL. In addition, numerous utility, statistical, data manipulation, 5 
! : . E > library of pro- 
Bulation systems and special languages are available in the library bs 
ams. Facilities are available on a first-come, first-served basis for preparation 


^omputer programming courses 


ire offered by the School of Government 
d Business Administration, 


the Department of Statistics, and the School or 
Igineering and Applied Science. In addition. many other departments offer 
urses that utilize the computer as 
The Computer Center 


Computer and data. 
] 


a research adjunct to course work. 1 
i > > í yee 4 
Is normally open 24 hours a day, seven days a wee 


ontinuing Education for Women 


NTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN CENTER, Suite 621, University — 
ers individual and &roup counseling services as well as credit and noncredit 
urses and training Programs. Brochures are available. 


General Alumni Association 


E OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 


'ociate themselves for charitable. educational, literary, and scientific pur- 


Ses, and to promote the general welfare of the 1 niversity 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
rsity and who have left 


the University in good standing 

or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
liversity, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. 
»s¢ who are life members of the George Washington 


umni Association or the 
are 


; OF any person who 


Active members are 
University General 
Alumni Association of any school of the University, 
current contributors to the George Washington | niversity Fund 


All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
ess Or Occupation 


and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
imni. The Office 


is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street. N W., George 
ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Vice President for Student Affairs William P. 
Assistant to the Vice President f 
Director of the Cloyd Heck Mar 
Dean of Students Marianne 


Smith, Jr. 

or Student Affairs Mark Rosenberg 
vin Center Boris Bell 

Phelps 


THE OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops sti 
life services, Policies, and procedures to complement the University's fol 
instruction Program. These activities are implemented through the offi 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, E 
tional Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Acti 
Student and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


f 

[ 

RUE h 
STUDENT SERVICES | 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 
ir 

Dean of Students Marianne Phelps lr 
Assistant Dean of Students Gail Short Hanson LE 


The Office of the De 
general student bo 
larly in the residence halls. 
Office are informed on 
campus, enabling them t 
cerning 


an of Stude 


i 
nts provides counseling and information tó 
dy and assists 


in program development on campus, pa 
The members of the staff of the Dean of Stu 
University policies and student services provided] 
) provide referrals and answers to many questions 
general student life. Personal letters of recommendation for stu 
applying to graduate and professional schools can also be obtained from 
Dean of Students Office. The Dean of Students works with the Advised 


International Students, the Director of the Counseling Center, the Directa. 
the Educational Opportunity Program, and the Director of Housing n y 
implementation of their 


a 


a 


programs 


e 
HOUSING Mi 
Director of Housing Ann Webster Mı 
Assistant Directors of Housing John Bohen, Patricia Phillips 15 
Complete informatio 


i : " railre 
n concerning the l niversity s residence halls is n 
of Housing, George Washington l niversity, Washingh 


Information concerning off-campus housing near the Univer 
i SET nC 
ay be obtained at this Office. 


Admission to the à room reservation. Thé I— 
Ri 
56 


from the Director 
D.C. 20052. 


also m 


University does not include 
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at will receive, with his notification of acceptance, University "n 
prmation, an application for residence hall space, and a gecaratiop " à t ‘be 
attend the University. The application for residence hall space pase 
pompanied by a $100 nonrefundable di posit. The housing deposit is 2» ws " 
Ward the first semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic 
Îr, and lease payment must be made by July 15 for the fall semester. 


[75-76 RESIDENCE 


HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS* 


r Men: 

Ihoun Hall $ 975 
double room 925 
triple room rt 

r Women: 

ong Hall 1,025 
single room 975 
double room ý 

r Men and Women: 

"sve i 925 

awford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)—double room 1.025 

tchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)—single room are 

urston Hall 975 
double room, triple room, large room for four 925 
suite for six a 

aduate Men and Women Only: 

n , 25 

aduate Hall—apartment for two and three pe 

dison Hall—double room df 


OD SERVICE 


sident freshmen 


and sophomores are 
vice plan. 


Freshmen must participate 
n, at the rate of $740 


required to participate in the food 
in the seven-day, 20 meals per week 

for the academic year Sophomores may elect either 
' 20-meal plan or a five-dav meal plan, 15 meals Monday through Friday, 
' $710* for the academic year. Each plan is optional for junior, senior, and 
duate students, Food service payment does not cover University intersession 
vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the « 


lining room in Thurston 
ll and the second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin 
nter. 


/NSON HALI APARTMENTS 


inson Hall is a q liversity-owned 
one-bedroom and 54 e 
8iven priority 


and operated apartment house containing 
ficiency apartments. Graduate 
for residency until July 15 each vear 
9 have lived at least one year 
d for residency after 
nths, 


and married students 
Seniors and juniors 
in University residence halls will b 


e consid- 
that date if space is available. All 


- 49 
eases are for 12 


'sidence hall Prices and allocation and food service prices subject to change 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


Director Abla Yvonne Thomas 
Counselor Ronald Whitmore 


The Educational O 
primarily to black 
of Columbia high s 


an opportunity 
same time 


pportunity 
and other 
chools 


Program is designed to offer a college edu 
minority students who are graduates of Di 
and/or other qualified 
for a student to seek 
receive academic and 


District residents, It pró 
a degree in almost any field and 4 


or financial assistance 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 
Director Boris Bell 
Assistant Director Donald Cotter 


| 

Í 

D 

1 

> | 

Accountant James Mitchell j 


Operations Manager Marilyn Mundy 


he Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community ceno 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunitie 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pr 
the setting for a Variety of programs conducted by the University Pr 
Board; 


the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other studeni 
faculty organizations. 


The Center Governing Board, representative of all elements of the UniV 
community, plays an important role in the day to-day functioning of the C 
This Board Works closely with the full-time staff in the development of 
cedures and policies which provide 


à framework for the Center's operati 


4 STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 3 
| Director Sa] Fiscina, M.D. 

The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist stu i 

K registered on campus with their health needs, This Service is located at 935 

sl Street, N.W, (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building) € 

a Physicians are available by appointment from 9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., M T 

x through Friday. In addition, physicians are available to walk-in patients F 

ý 6 p.m. to 10 P-m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. to 12 no 

5 Saturday, This schedule is also maintained during the Summer Sessions, @% 

Db that the evening closing hour Monday through Friday is 9 p.m. BY 

1 For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Hà 

1 Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Univa 

4 Hospital for treatment. This arrangement IS for emergency care only, à Int 

i fees are the responsibility of the student 

1 


Students must be currer 


er 
tly enrolled on c 
treatment at the Student 


ampus in the University to 1%. 


at 
Health Service, A Student who is not current, n, 
3 rolled or who has severed his connection with the University is ineligible 

j medical benefits of the Student Health Service, Any student may engage 
' SO desires, Physicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will be resp Ho 
, for all the [ees charged The bills incurred from all services rendered outs! mij 
the Student Health Service (for example, X-ray Work and referrals t0 fwe 

| Cialists or Other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the stv 
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thin the Student Health Service, there will be only a few small — me 
he services, such as materials for an allergy injection series, overseas im 
nizations, and certain other services. : red to Dass a 
Any student who intends to train for an athletic team is required tc pa: i 
jrough medical examination. The University is not responsible for ur 
rived in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities « 

f Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

’ 


ALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


e Student Health Service has 
"ident insurance, on ane 
t have other coverage. 
vice Office. 


arranged for and endorsed group health m 
lective basis, for those full-time students who ee 

~ > S > 2: n 
Interested students should contact the Student Healt 


UNSELING CENTER 


rector E. Lakin Phillips 
sistant Director David L. Celio 


€ Counseling Center works to enable 


the campus community to maximally 
‘fit from 


instruction by helping students overcome obstacles, anxieties, and 
fusions which hamper learning. Services are offered in three areas: (1) 
olution of the individual's educational. vocational, personal, or social prob- 
1s through short-term individual or group counseling/psychotherapy, voca- 
nal testing, or study skills remediation: (2) training graduate students, resi- 


it assistants, and Paraprofessionals, as well as consulting on mental health 


ics; and (3) developing innovative methods to aid student growth, such as 
liotaped information on undergraduate majors, counseling and therapy 
ough written communication. and videotaped counselor skills training. 


Ihe Center also administers the Miller Analogies Test. Admissions Testing, 
1 special assessments for business and industry, 


Fees.— Students may request a cost-free interview between 9:00 a.m. and 
0 p.m., Monday through Friday (except Friday mornings). If the student 
‘ides to continue the services offered. a minimum fe 
short-term treatment. However, 
|! be made. 


e of $30 will be charged 
if financial need is a factor. fee adjustments 


The Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St. N.W 
TERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
viser Ray Clements 


ernational House. located at 2129 G St. N.W 


, Is the campus center for stu- 
its from foreign countries. 


It serves also as the headquarters of the Inter- 
ional Students’ Society, which seeks to promote international friendship and 
lerstanding by welcoming to its membership students from all 
luding those from the United States. 

Che International Student Adviser's Office is located in 
use. It is open each day throughout the school week for 


ns and on any matters concerning th 
fare of students from abroad 


countries, 


the International 
consultation on im- 
"ration regulatio € social and academic 
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STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


Director Gertrude McSurely 
Assistant Director Gordon H. Gr 


ay 
Assistant Career Services Couns 


‘lor Cynthia Walker 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance to G. 
students and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or perm 
employment. All students are urged to become acquainted with the sel 
of this Office early in their college experience. 
Counseling concerning trends in employment, 
test and examination announcements, 
writing, and other procedures for 
able. Specific career openings; 
industry, government, 


areas of employment, và 
preparation for job interviews, res 
successful job application are always 3 
an on-campus recruitment program by busi 


and school systems; volunteer opportunities; and 
time and temporary jobs for students while attending 


service. Referral and placement functions of the on 
Program are handled by the 
Teacher credenti 
tional fields 
to | 


school are all part of 
-campus College Work- 
Student and Alumni Career Services 

al files initiated by persons seeking 
are maintained in this Office. 
aw schools, medical schools, or 
An understanding and avenues of servicdl 


those people who do not find career satisfaction in the structured system 


business, government, and education is also provided in the Student and Alik 
Career Services Office. 


employment in all có; 
Reference files for students appli 
other graduate schools are maintaind 
knowledgeable approach to 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


f 
f 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the lite f 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious org: 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies va 
various groups and form a link between the University and the religious @f 
munity. The advisers of the religious organizations are available for counseh 

Religious services in various traditions are provided regularly for the €i 
versity community as 


announced. f 

"s 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES is 

: ; ; F: 

Director of Student Activities David Speck TI! 

Activities and Orientation Coordinator John Perkins Be 

Program Coordinator Leila Lesko ar 
Assistant to the Director Theodora Frisby 


The offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of Studentsdin, 
Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of Student Afh 
ties are responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. Bc 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE PI 
The Student Activities Office assists 
program development, campus leade 


individual students and organizatiomyT' 
projects—both within the Unive 


rship training, and participation in $ l 
rsity community and in the community at Í 
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fis Office also serves as a central clearinghouse for — or a 
tance of a master activities calendar—for registering - men events, 
Banizations, for scheduling facilities (except in the — w vit " and pro- 
H for informing the Universitv community of the many Yee : f weekly 
ams which can enrich the educational experience through ares tae iso MU 
Pnthly, and annual publications, The Student — art ca ruisila 
le for coordinating a comprehensive orientation program for n 

Ius the University. 

lltural, or e 
ith the f. 


- " » any social, 
Students interested in participating in the es dci cn 
1 wild “quaint CI 
Xxtracurricular phases of University life should “ti : ty its staff 
acilities and functions of the Student Activities Office a 


NIVERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


he € jeorge Washin 


à where 
gton University is an active, working community 
ident involvement 


- > Oo 'rnance of the 
has become a motivating force in the govern ^ helped 
niversity : itte "ucture. This involvement has helpe 
niversity through the committee structure. ; lent population 

. o . 3 ` » C at , 
velop policies and Programs beneficial not only to the gor ewe 
r 7 or y » > >C n? 
it to the total University community, While serving on these 2y ongoing 
2 e * " E : > `% on € 5 5 

udent members participate in the formulation and the applicatic 
stitutional policy. 


There are numerous committees on which members of the student body - 
le to serve. The Student Activities Office has a file on major — 
id interested students should inquire there for further information, / "s 
nal information is also contained in the Student Handbook. A brief descrip 
^n of some of these committees follows: : 

Joint Committee of Faculty and Students.—This administrative ee 
eated in response to a resolution of the Faculty Senate, is composed of seven 
culty members, seven student members, and other ex officio members. Mem- 
TS of this Committee are appointed by the President. 
The Committee is officially 


charged to “facilitate all efforts to improve 
ident-faculty relations," to “ 


encourage student recommendations in all areas 
Senate policy-formulation which affect student life,” and to “recommend 
anges in the ‘Rules and Regulations Gov 'rning the Conduct of Student 
fe? ” The Committee has specific advisory powers in many areas concerning 
ident-faculty relations and the interests of the student body. 

Committee on the Judi ial System.—The Committee on the Judicial System 
composed of three faculty members and three student members, one of whom 
the Chairman of the Student Court, one a student member of the Student- 
culty Committee on Appeals, and one selected from the campus at large. 
i Committee on the Judicial System works closely with the Executive 
cretary to the Judicial System to make sure that the various hearing bodies 
e efficiently, fairly, and expeditiously conducting their business. 

Other committees include the following: the Committee on l niversity Park- 
3, the Committee on Religious Life, the Committee 


> Committee on Student Publications, 
okstore. 


on Sponsored Research, 
and the Committee on the University 


ANDING COMMITTEES IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ie schools and colleges maintain various standing committees concerned 
th specific 


aspects of the college program; the majority are faculty com- 


c 
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mittees. One of particular interest to students, 
Committee on Honors Program, includes three student representatives, 
erally chosen from alumni of the sophomore-year honors program. Thi 
visory Committee selects leaders for honors seminars in the College, ré 
independent-study projects, and advises concerning the merits of these pre 
Invitations to Committee membership are initiated by the College. 


the Columbian College Ad 


THE STUDENT NOMINATING BOARD 

This all-student board was created by the President upon the recommend 
of the Joint Committee of Faculty and Students in February, 1971. The B 
was established “to make appointments to all University Committees that: 
Student members where there is no other existing means by or through orgil 
tional charter or constitution to do so." 

The members of the Student Nominating Board are the President of M 
Board; the President of Omicron Delta Kappa; a student member of the G 
ate School of Arts and Sciences Advisory Council: 
from each of the following: Residence Hall 
Joint Committee of Faculty and Students, 


and one represen 
Association, Engineers’ Co 


Student Bar Association, and A 
ciation of Medical Students, 
S 

THE PROGRAM BOARD 


The University Progr 
membership, prov 
on campus, As a result, students 
educational experiences by 
Which contribute to th 

Student membership on the P 


am Board, 


l 
through its student committee structure 
ides a 


Variety of cultural, social, and recreational pro 
are afforded opportunities to broaden 
developing and participating in those pro 
e life of the 1 niversity community, 

rogram Board is composed of four exed 
officers (Chairperson, Vice Chairperson, Secretary, Treasurer) elected 
the general student body in the Spring semester, and five committee 
People appointed after that election. The eight committees of the Prof. 
Board are the Advisory Council, Art Gallery Committee, Concert Comm 
Film-Video Committee, Performing Arts Committee, Public Affairs Comum 
Public Relations Committee, and Special Programming Committee, Thesei 
dents work with appointed faculty members and professional staff fromt; 
Division of Student Affairs in carrying out their many programs and acti » 
STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
The following is 
during 1974.75. 
is available at the 


d ast 
à representative list of organizations active at the L ni 
More comple ation on these and other organiza 
ce, 


te inform 
Student Activities Off 


ACADEMIC, DE PARTMENTAL, DIVISIONAL, 


OR SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS IN’ 
American Studies Club, 


Anthropology Club, Black America Law Stu@(a 
Association, Black Engineering Society, Engineer’s Council, Enosinian Soio 
Eta Sigma Phi, Geology Club, German Club, Health Care Administf tt 
Student Association, Medical School Student Council, Philosophy Club, Rusio 


Club, Sociology Student Steering Committee, Student Bar Association. 


STUDENT LIFE 


WOR SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta Kappa.- 


i ^ standi intel- 
-A national honor society recognizing “outstanding i 
5 
fu 


"16 e > ) 
al capacity well employed" in the field of liberal arts and venie n 
junior students Who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor : . Itural 
thelor of Science in Columbian College and who have shown broad cu = 
[rests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high character, general promise, 
3 scholarly ideals may, to 
Cted to membership by 
Strict of Columbia. 
lo meet the above 
[ship, provided th 
? liberal arts. Ich ee 
Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of — di a 
tourage original investigation in science, pure and applied. Outstanc Ing 
iduate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and under- 


. i : > elected to asso- 
iduates who have shown marked ability in research may be elected tc 
ite membership. 


a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a class, > 
the Faculty members of the Alpha Spare: e 

Seniors and juniors in other schools of the Ul bana 
requirements are also eligible for consideration "a ore 
at their program of studies includes appreciable wor 


Alpha Epsilon Delta—A premedical honor society. : : 
Alpha Sigma Lambda.— A. national honorary society for outstanding scho- 
tic achievements in part-time, off-campus, ev ening programs. 

Delta Phi Alpha.—A national German honor society. 
Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappe 
Dobro Slovo.—A nation 
students. 

Howard F. Kane-A.F.A. King 
'ognizing achievement among 
necology, and reproductive biology. 
Mortar Board.—A national socie 
P, Scholarship, and service. 
Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national Society emphasizing leadership in extra- 
rricular activities. 


1 Alpha.—A national forensic society. 
al Slavic honor society for graduate and undergradu- 


Obstetrical Society.—An honor society 
medical students in the areas of obstetrics, 


ty for juniors and seniors stressing leader- 


Phi Delta Kappa.—A national 

dership in the field of education 
Phi Eta Sigma —aA national society, established to 
th scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 
n who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or t 
Pi Delta Phi —A national French honor society. 
Pi Lambda Theta. 


honor society recognizing and promoting 


encourage and reward 
he equivalent, 


A national honor society recognizing excellence in schol- 
ic achievement and leadership among students in education. 

Pi Mu Epsilon.—A national mathematics honorary. 

Psi Chi.—A rational psychology fraternity 

Sigma Delta Pi. —4A national Spanish honor society 


TERNATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE ORGANIZATIONS 


ravansary International, East Asian Society, Friends of Canada, Interna- 
nal Students’ Society, Latin American Association, Organization of Arab 
dents, Students" Cultural Association of India, Student International Medita- 
n Society, World Affairs Society. 


fe 
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PERFORMING ARTS 


Art Gallery Committee of the P 
gram Board; Film Committee o 
versity Dance Company; P 
University Chamber Choir, 
of programs is presented by 


rogram Board; Concert Committee of thi 
f the Program Board: George Washingtor 
erforming Arts Committee of the Program f 
Chorus, Orchestra: l niversity Players. A v 
these groups throughout the academic year; 


POLITICAL INTEREST ORGANIZATIONS 


GW Ripon Society, GW College Y 


'oung Republicans, GW Young Demo 
Young Americans 


Young Socialist Alliance, Young Socii 


for Freedom, 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and econo 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American Society of Mechanical f 
neers, Government and Business Administration Doctoral Association, Í 
Education Association of GW, Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engi | 
Personnel Society, Pre-Legal Society, Pre-Medical Society, Sigma Delta} 
(journalism), Student Planning Association, Theta Tau (engineering). 3 
| 
j 
S AND COMMUNICATIONS 
The Cherry Tree (yearbook), G.W. 
Review (publication of Consortium 
ary magazine), Student Handbook 
events in the Washington area). 
The University Hatchet (semi- 
Station), 676-N 
ties). 


PUBLICATION 


Forum (student-faculty journal), Po 
graduate students), The Rock Creek 
» This Month (listing of major cu 
This Week (weekly listing of scheduled eV 
weekly newspaper), WRGW (University f 
EWS (recorded telephone message of daily University 8$ 


4 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS S 
ai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Sciencéfil 
ganization, Divine Light Student Association, Eastern Orthodox Club, Mhe 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, Lutheran Student Association, Newman Fo E 
tion, Religious Society of Friends, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United | 


Baptist Student Union, B'n 


tian Fellowship, Wesley Foundation. P 
: 

lal 

SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS » 
: * : z ! ae f : rc 

B.C. Ridés, Circle K, Ecology Action, GW Medical Aid, Project Shay 
Elizabeths Hospital Project, SERVE, Student Housing Project, Student V ex! 
teer Action Council. e 
he 

SOCIAL FRATERNITIES D? 


Delta Tau Delta, 
Sigma Phi Epsilon 


g 


Kappa Sigma, Sigma Alph 


a Epsilon, Sigma Chi, "T i 
» Tau Kappa Epsilon. 
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IL SORORITIES 
, D sigma Sigma. 
i Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, P HERR b. n 
hhellenic Council includes representatives of all sorority cha 
sity, 
[AL INTEREST AND ADVOCATE GROUPS 
| Peoples' Union, Je 
Public Interest 
mittee. 


: aA ^oples' Union, 
wish Activist Front, Legal Aid Bureau, his — 
Research Group (GW Chapter), Student Recrui 


Ts, HOBBIES, RECREATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
leur Radio Club, Che 
ids of Crew 
ic). 


erleaders, Collegiate Bowling Club, Folkdance C 9a 
» Hockey Club, Military Collectors, Philubious Eggworte 


ATHLETICS AND INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference. Its teams participate against 
' universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard. The inter- 
iate program is comprised o 


f basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, 
ling, rifle, crew, and cross country. 
e University offers a bro 
men and w 
2S. 


ad program of intr 


amural sports activities for 
omen through the Dep 


artment of Human Kinetics and Leisure 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


' Exhibits.—The work 


of locally, nationally, and 
| is shown in monthly 


exhibits in the Dimock G 
1 the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Cent 
> Curator of Art, an annual student 
ncert Series.—The De 
> concerts each year, 
"rnational Programs.— The Internation 
international Dinner in cooper 

restaurants. 


internationally known 
allery in Lisner Lounge 
er. With the cooperation 
art exhibit is presented. 


partment of Music presents an artist concert series 


al Students' Society presents 
ation with foreign emb 
Other programs include regul 


an an- 

assies and interna- 
ar forums and speakers on 

ational topics, 

hestra and Chorus Co 


ncert Series.—The Unive 
/O face 


ts of the lively arts avail 
Tacurricular actiy ities. 
rsity community four or five times 
concerts. The Universit 
8ram Board Series. 
emester at which n 


rsity Orchestra and Chorus 
able to students either as cre 


dit courses or 
Ihe Chorus presents 


major performances to the 
a year, including regular Christm 
y Orchestra presents four or five 

The University Program 
ationally known entertainers 


as and 
concerts a year. 
Board sponsors concerts 
perform. 


e 


ACT Im 


REDE 


de 


LAUR AEn Odi 


— 
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Recreation Program.—The University Recreation Association and 
partment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies arr 
sports and recreational activities and special events for all students. 

Theatre.—The Drama Department produces seven major plays dt 
year on the new proscenium/ thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
or in Lisner Auditorium. Several original and experimental plays | 
duced in the Experimental Theatre. Students have the opportunity to pà 
in all aspects of theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or 
degrees for some of their production work. 


ange a wide v 


;UMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
> SCIENCES 


«IC. D. Linton 


pni Deans Barbara Dunham, J.L. Métivier, Jr., 
H Rutledge, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


j 
f 


DLTY* 


issors J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, Otto Bergmann, LS. Bowling, 
F. Bright, Letitia Brown, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. 
Troll, I.H. Cisin, A.G. Coates, Jerome Cornfield, T.F. Courtless, jr., Milton 
ane, R.H. Davison, Louis De Alessi. A.H. Desmond, Julian Eisenstein, 
Polae Filipescu, J.A. Frey, C.E. Galbreath (Emeritus), R.N. Ganz, Jr., 
. Gastwirth, Marvin Gordon, Samuel Greenhouse. F.S. Grubar, Andrew 
orgy, R.C, Haskett, P.H. Highfill, Jr., P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, H.C. Hinton, 
H. Hobbs, Mary Holman, Ching-Yao Hsieh, Eva Johnson, W.A. Johnson 
esearch), R.G. Jones, J.W. Kendrick, R.W. Kenny, Hewitt Kenyon, J.C. 
hg, Virginia Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, G.M. Koehl (Emeritus), Dean 
ueger (Research), Thelma Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, L.P. Leite (Emeritus), 
' Levitan, B.I, Levy, J.B. Levy, R.K. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.D. Linton, 
'.G. Liverman, W.A. MacDonald, Nathan Mantel (Research), G.E. Maz- 
» G.E. McCandlish, M.L, Meltzer, J.L Métivier, Jr., F.H. Michael, C.C. 
ndale, R.H. Moore, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.R. Naeser, David 


Ison, Benjamin Nimer, Kittie Parker, T.P. Perros, E.L. Phillips, Francisco 
its, R.E. Purcell, 


J.P. Reesing, Jr.. W.M. Reynolds, J.W. Robb, H.M. 
har, B.M. Sapin, R.H. Schlagel, W.E, Schmidt, R.P, Sharkey, Lawrence 
iw (Research), Chung-wen Shih, R.H. Shumway, F.R. Siegel, Henry 
omon, George Steiner, R.W, Stephens, E.L. Stevens, C.T. Stewart,-Jr., 
eodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research), Choy-Tak Taam, Geza Teleki, 
ius Thoenelt, R.B. Thompson, R.C. Thornton, R.C, Vincent, R.D. Walk, 
I. Walker, Jr.. Dewey Wallace, Jr., R.L, Weintraub, E.R. Weismiller, D.G. 
ite, R.E, Wood, Helen Yakobson, H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.J. Zuchelli 
ict Professors T.E. Bowman, J.C. Broderick, Rose Caron, T.F. Carroll, 
i. Chace, Jr., J.L. 


Fisher, Joseph Grunwald, Frederick Gutheim, M.L. 
es, E.G. Kauffman, L.S. Kornicker, 


Raymond Manning, J.B. Margolin, 
>”. Miller, R.P. Multhauf, J.W. Pierce, H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn 
iate Professors Eugene Abravanel, D.L. Atkins, Ruth Bari, J. R. Barth, 
Bielski, A.D, Britt, E.A, Caress, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., Mary Ann 
Hand, Linda DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr.. G.C. Eads, C.F. Elliott, R.S. 
nch, 


LI. Glick, R.S. Goldfarb, V.K. Golla, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, 
. Haber, R.A, Hadley, Dagmar Henney, C.J. Herber, A.J. Hiltebeitel, 


President of the University, the Vice P. 
the Director of 


resident for Academic Affairs the Registrar of the Uni- 
s of the Faculty o 


Admissions of the University, and the University Librar 


irian are ex officio 
f Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
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R.W. Holmstrom, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., C.T. Ireland, H.H. Johns« 
ing), W.R. Johnson, S.A. Karp, Irving Katz, Young Kim, P.F, Kla 
Knowlton, Ruth Krulfeld, C.J. Lange, Myrna Lee. 
J.F. Lewis, C.A. Linden, R.C. 
Lowe, Gregory Ludlow. B M, 
| C.A. Moser, Nadine Natov, 


Patricia Len 
Lindholm, J.M. Logsdon, W.F.E. L 
Mergen, J.H. Maddox, Muriel McC 
G.A, Olkhovsky, R.K, Packer, W.C 
Robert Parris, C.H. Pfuntner, Judith Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, Bernar 
R.K. Packer, W.C. Parke. Charles Rice, Philip Robbins, L.A. Rothbli 
Rowe, D.A. Rowley, R.C. Rutledge, Pilar Sáenz, S O. Schiff, Lois Sd 
D.E. Silber, Suzanne Simons, W.A. Smith, Leivy Smolar (Visiting 
Steiner, R.H. Tanck (Research), D.H. Teller, R.E. Thomas. Irene | 
son, N.A, Tilkens, W.L. Turner, C.E. Tuthill, Ruth Wallace, S.J. 
R.C. Willson, Lawrence Winkler., R.Y.C. Yin, J.E. Ziolkowski 
Adjunct Associate Professors Grose Evans, Edward Gramlich, W.D 
Devra Kleiman, C.G. McWright, D.L. Pawson, Mary Rice, Donald} 
son, C.F. Roper, Joseph Rosewater 
Assistant Professors A.D. Andrews II, Ines Azar, Shirley Barnett, ive 
Margaret Boeckman. G.R. Bozzini, Linda Brandt-Emler, Diane 
Alison Brooks, J.A. Bull III, S.W. Burks, Agnes Cannon, Geoffrey 
R.L. Cole, R.L. Combs, R.E. Darcy, E.R. Declercq (Visiting), J.P. Di 
M.S. Duke, Dana Fischer, N.C. Garner. H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, 
Grant, Fuller Griffith, C.S. Henry, Julia Hicks, Pamela Hoyle (M 
j T.L. Hufford, G.P. Huvé, H.D, Junghenn, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., 
y Kessler, N.K. Khatcheressian, Michael King, J.M. Lachin III (Ré 
J.L. Lake, K.J. Langran, D.L. Lee, D.R. Lehman, William Martinea 
" Nash, H.R, Nau, Elizabeth Neyman, Türker Ozdagan, E.O, Peders 
Pires-Ferreira (Research), P.J, Poppen, Sonya Quitslund, Joan Regn 
Ribuffo, Lilien Robinson, Richard Sines, A.H. Smith ( Visiting), 
Smith-Gill, J.M. Starrels, C.W. Sten, Phyllis Stewart, E.A. Ston 
Taragin, J.M. Thibault, D.D lhornton, J.L. Tropea, J.M. Tubbs 
Wang, W.T. Woodward, J.F Wright, Jr.. Mary Xiroyanni, A.M. 


Joanna Zangrando (Visiting) 
it Adjunct Assistant Professors Mildred Deuel, J.K. Kern, Elyse Lehm. 
A Miller, Margaret Tolson, Eileen Zeitz E 
3 Instructors David McAleavey, B.K Netland, V.P. Parady, Gail Past i 
, Romines, B.W. Sabelli, D.I Skolnick, Cynthia Walker 

y . 
j Im 
i ‘OMMI 

i COMMI, 
4 | 

i DEAN'S COUNCII. FOR FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE AFFAIRS? AIR 
1 1975: Lilien Robinson, Bernard Reich P. 
1976: S.O. Schiff, J.E Ziolkowski d 
h 1977: Judith Plotz, R.W. Stephens E— 
f 


* The Dean of Ce 


lumbian College 
t Elected by the F 


Faculty to 


of Arts and 
serve through the 


Sciences is an ex officio 


"m ex 
member of all commit! 
designated year 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
JP COUNCIL FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR AFFAIRS* 
f A.D. Kirsch, D.R, Lehman 

4 R.K. Packer, S.J, Wayne 

i CJ. Herber, Hewitt Kenyon 


AA ON STUDIES 


ILinton (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.L. LeBlanc 
‘Schmidt 

j 

ate ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


erros (Chairman js 


Letitia Brown, M.D. Green, J.L. Métivier, Jr., Charles 
Robert Walker, L 


awrence Winkler 
MITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), 


Barbara Dunham, J.A. Frey, G.E. Mazzeo, J.L. 
lier, Jr., RC: Rutledge, S. 


O. Schiff, R.C. Vincent 
MITTEE ON STUDENT ADVISING 
ira Dunham (Chairman), 


ian, Sonya Quitslund, R.C 
, Klaus Thoenelt, W.L. 


Joseph Aschheim, Gregory Ludlow, Elizabeth 
. Rutledge, W.E. Schmidt, W.A. Smith, E.A. 
Turner, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 

ORY COMMITTEE ON HONORS PROGRAM 


Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), Linda DePauw, R.N. Ganz, Jr., W.B. Griffith, 
Mazzeo, C.C. Mondale, R.B. Thompson, three student representatives 
MITTEE ON USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Moore (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., Muriel McClanahan, R.C. Willson 


AITTEE ON PROGRAMST 
"rey (Chairman), H.H. Hobbs, R.W. Kenny, R.H, Moore, Bernard Reich, 
Reynolds, W.E, Schmidt 


RVISORY COMMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY THE 


COLLEGE 
NERAL STUDIES 

Rutledge (Chairman), D.L. Atkins, F.S. Grubar, C.D. Herber, Mary 
an, David Ne!son, D.G. White 


NCIL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES; 
MAN 


Sullivan, Jr. (University Trustee). Thomson & Me 


Kinnon Auchincloss 
» Washington, D.C. 


d by the 


Faculty 
d by the 


1 the Graduate School of Arts 
ademic Affairs, the Dean of 
» and the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
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MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Windsor P. Booth, Chief of the News 
Waldron Faulkner, Faulkner, 
David Edward Finle 
ington, D.C. 
Robert R. Garvey, Jr., Exe; utive Secretary, Advisory Council on Hisk 
ervation, Washington, DE. 
Patrick Hayes, 
Jean Ross How 
D.C. 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr. (Univers 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr., 
Sidney Dillon Ripley 
Robert Poindexter Sh 
Julian H. Singman, 
Louis B. Wright, for 


Service, National Geographic $ 
Stenhouse, Fryer & Faulkner, 


Washing 
y (Retired Director o 


f the National Gallery of Ari 


Washington, D.C. 


ard, Office of Public Affairs, Aerospace Industries, Wa 


ity Trustee), New York, N.Y. 
Professor of English 
II (University Trustee 


), Secretary, Smithsonian Ing 
arkey, 


Professor of Economic History 
Attorney, Washington, D.C. 


merly Director, Folger Shakespeare Library 


INTROD 
Since its founding in 1821, 
arts college of the Univers 
city of Washington. Its central situation make 
nation’s capital convenient for re 
the student body refle 
students come from t 
cussions and casu 
of viewpoints, 
Throughout its histor 


Columbian College of Arts 


and Sciences, t 
ity, has continued to exp 


and and develop 
S participation in the li 
sident students. The cosmopolitan n 
cts the atmosphere of a great world capital, Be 
he fifty states and from ninety foreign countries, 
al student conversations are enriched by a challenging 


y, the College has kept pace with, and often ledi 
ments of reform in higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly changing 
of student and socia] needs, notably the increasing maturity and know 
the modern incoming freshman, the College recently inaugurated $ 
changes in its academic programs, In brief summary, 

to (1) permit the able student to earn his baccalaureate degree in 1 
the standard four years, either by earning credit through a wide v 
examinations or by performing with excellence within a 90-semester-ho 
Year program; (2) provide each student with a greater opportunity t0 
his own academic program by eliminating almost all specific course 
ments except in the major field; (3) encourage an early and close a 
between the student and individual faculty members in the field of the 


Chief interest; and (4) foster a spirit of community and shared respo 
between faculty and student. 


Opportunities exist for double majors; 
the case of the student who finds no 
educational goals, special interdiscipli 
by the student, in consultation with 
approval of the Committee on Programs. 

Columbian College offers programs 
Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science; prelegal and prë 
programs; the first two years of the professional programs in Education 
Public and International Affairs. 


the changes are 


interdisciplinary programs; 
existing major or program suitable 
nary programs which may be dé 
departmental advisers and with 


leading to the degrees of As: 
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ID SCIENCES 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENC 


/ over certain programs 
Jlumbian College has degree-granting authority over cer p 


: » Bache of 
h combine on-campus and off-campus courses, crm qe psc o 
ace in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (areas of oonoenitra m oie 

hy and geodesy) and the Bachelor of Science in Oceanograp um 

Phy and g Á à : a T are offered on 
y of the courses in the first two years of these programs 2 petitum 
Pus, students are admitted as regular on-campus students 3 : offered 
ese. After the first 64 hours, however, most of the bett University's 
iff-campus locations, Students are then transferred to the likre 
Ege of General Studies, which administers off-campus e er tite - 
f continue to register until graduation. Columbian € ollege also ^ in tet 
iting authority over two other programs which are offered off can y scial 
linistered by the College of General Studies: Associate in Arts kr te 
ies and Bachelor of General Studies (areas of concentration in — 
hematics, political science. Psychology, and sociology) i For perras 
fon on all these programs, see the College of General Studies catalogue. 


E COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the i 
ral arts tradition, Its purpose is to enable the student to develop bot . ~ 
icular abilities and his general awareness as a human being. It vts ʻi 
student a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning ade 
Same time an understanding of how that specialization fits into the larger 
lext of the scientific, social, and moral problems which confront —— 
i. It stresses not merely expertness but that broadly enlightened expertness 
ch encourages its graduates to grow through the years in ability and wisdom. 


HOMORE YEAR IN PARIS PROGRAM 


ihmen who have received grades of C C 

first semester may be eligible to participate in the George Washington 
versity-American College in Paris Sophomore Year in Paris Program. 
lified students will be encouraged to accept this opportunity to profit from 
cultural and intellectual riches of Europe by spending their second year 
g and studying in Paris. Credits earned in this Program will be transfer- 
e toward a degree in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Since all 


ses are taught in English, a knowledge of French is not mandatory, but is 
rable. 


or higher in all course work during 


neral Information ? 


RANCE REQUIREMENTS 


? CHARACTER and an 
ies contemplated 
equirements for 

An acceptable 


academic background appropri 
are required, 

admission to the freshman class 
certificate of graduation from 


ate for the program of 


are as follows: 
an accredited secondary 
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school, showing at least fifteen units* 
at least two years of one fore 
with laboratory instruction; 
American history 

2. The princip 
lege work. 

3. College Entrance Examination Bo 
Aptitude Test and the English Com 


It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or J 
Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrangeme 
tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with t 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J, 08540; of 
Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before t 
of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the 


be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Wi 
ton, D.C. 20052. 


The College Entrance Ex 
American College 
request that these 
American College 
the applicant take 


which must include four years of I 
ign language; two years of science, pre 
two years of social studies, one of which n 
; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. 


al's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertal 


ard scores submitted on the Sch 
position Achievement Test. 


amination Board tests are preferred; howev 
attery scores will be accepted. The applicant 
Scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly fr 
Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommend 
the tests in October of the senior year. 

The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider t 
quacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual € 
stances, does not Present all of the formal requiren 
The Committee may prescribe 
University, 


Testing b 


rents stated on pages 
appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES aré 
on pages 21-34: 


other University regulations, on pages 44—52. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


To encourage acade 
is limited. 

A full-time stude 
17 semester hours, 


mic performance of high quality, the student's work? s 
nt not on probation may take a course load of as m 


A student employed more than 20 hours a week 
not on probation may take not more than 10 hours, 


The amount of Work taken by a student on prob 
Committee on Scholarship. 

A full-time student who, during the immediately 
received no grades below B and has earned grades of 
at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed student 
during the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades be 
and has earned grades of A in two courses totaling at least 6 semester 
may take 12 hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registr 
à semester must report th 
may be adjusted, 


ation may be limited 


preceding semesteffir 
A in three courses tà 


ation or at any time 
at fact immediately to the Dean so that his pri 
if necessary. 


* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equi 


including in the aggregate 
quivalent, of Prepared classro. 


om work. 
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ÉNDANCE 

Éstudent is held re 
fered. and all abse 
sion is made for 


: CUN 'hich he is 
sponsible for all the work of the course — Es 
nces must be excused by the instructor in c large 

the student to make up work missed. 


[OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


neli : is require all courses. Any 
use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all cc 
» Whose English in 


any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory mer "s 
rted by the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on A Seren 
lect English. The Chairman of the Committee may assign supplementa E 
£, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of Ue p 
. If the work Prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular pri : 
larged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make up 


: ; . i 2C ittee and the 
such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee 
». 


DRS 


i ( E s program 
phomore Honors Program.— Columbian College offers an honors prog 
elected sophomores. 


The program is designed to provide an irati 
Y for gifted students: to permit early identification ^ 
Mts with the highest potential for high-quality graduate work and pem 
mpetitive award Programs; to introduce educational innovations whic 

Possibly be applied at a later date to the student body at large; to bring 
her a group of students Whose activities will enable them to contribute 
Significantly to academic discussion within the University as a whole; 
o involve Superior students in a Program unmistakably identified with the 
il arts ideal of the 8enerally educated man, thus balancing the emphasis on 
nitrated study that is the heart of existing departmental honors programs. 
e Program normally consists of two honors seminars (see page 351), each 


d to approximately 15 students. Each seminar carries 3 semester hours 
edit, and represents elective hours 


In the student's program, Directors of 
eminars invite expert faculty me 


mbers from different fields to assist in 
ssion of particular problems, Students may e 


lect a program of independ- 
udy in place of the second seminar, 

ticipants in the Honors P 
* basis of an applic 
or better in their f 
its doing high-qua 
Instructors. 


student will have the designation "sophomore 
‘nent record if he (1) completes successfully 2 
2) earns grades of B or better in 16 courses du 


enge and opportunit 


rogram are selected at the end of their first year 
ation to the Program. All students who earn four grades 
irst semester are automatically eligible to apply. Other 
lity work may apply on the recommendation of two of 


honors” entered into his 
semesters of honors work 
ring his first two years of 
in’s List.—The name of e 
Urs (none of which m 
ter, who receive 


very student who takes a minimum of 15 semes- 
ay be in credit/no credit courses) in any one 
s grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the course work 
in that semester and who has no grades below B for that semester, is 
| on the Dean's List for that semester. 
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ACADEMIC STANDING 


A student who is not suspe 
standing. 

The following rule 
stated to students e 
during the 
hours durin 


nded or on probation is considered to be 
$ governing probation 

nrolled for a full-time prog 
fall or spring semester. 
g the fall or spring se 
mer sessions are subject to prob 
for four courses (3 or more se 
rather than on their record in 


and suspension are appli 
ram (12 semester hours ol 
Students enrolled for less than 12 $ 
mester and students enrolled during tl 
ation or suspension on the basis of theif 
mester hours of credit each). or multiples! 
any one semester, 


PROBATION 


A student who in one semester receives two grades of F 
3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the 

tion. A student in his first semester on probation who receives one gra 
in such a course will be continued on probation for a second semesté 
grades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determini 
bation. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of J will be cons 
part of the record for the semester during which the 7 is removed. A stu 


probation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or 
removed from probation. 


in courses 
equivalent, is placed on 


SUSPENSION 


A student who in one seme 
3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the 
student in his first semester on prob 
F in such courses is suspended, 


ster receives grades of F in three courses 


equivalent, is suspeñ 
ation who receives two or more gy 
A student who receives one or mores 
of F in such courses in any later semester on probation is suspendedic: 
grades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determin 
pension. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of J will be cons! 
Part of the record for the semester during which the J is removed. 
The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one sp 
mester, Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as th 
erning "Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 21—24). A suspended 
seeking readmission must submit evidence to the Committee on Ad 


and Advanced Standing that during his absence from the University he 
conducted himself 


"p ; sy nt 

as to indicate that he will profit by readmission, A ed 

Suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. St 

ui 

MID-SEMESTER WARNING vi: 

t A 

When, at the end of the sixth week of each semester, instructors file in thé lls 

of the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore students who al€ gu 

unsatisfactory work. a notice of Warning is sent to the student and # tic 

filed with the appropriate adviser. A "Warning" constitutes notice to Ý mx 
dent that he should consult his instr 


ictor and adviser at the earliest opp? 


7 ne ICES 
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PMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL K: 
Aditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized Wit 

Wal) may be assigned are described on page 46. 
Removing an Incomplete. 
I day of the examination 
Owing the semester or 

f Incomplete" that is no 
n F. In cases of well- 
fa student may jointly 
litional time in Which t 
uld be submitte 


The grade of / must be removed no later as ia 
period for the fall or spring semester ppm 
summer session in which the grade of J is "ue. 
t removed within this period is automatically — 
documented extenuating circumstances, an ENa a 
petition the Dean, or the appropriate committee, 


> Suc 'titions 
© complete the work of the course, Such petit 
d within the same peri 


od. The grade of J cannot be removed 
reregistering for the course here. 


or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 
'RESPONDENCE AND HOM E-STUDY COURSES 
credit is give 


-i >- y courses. 
n for work done by correspondence or in home-study 


ASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


freshman is a student who has completed less than 30 LE rn 
tudent becomes a sophomore when he completes 30 semester Aag gs 
t becomes a junior w hen he completes 60 semester hours. A student become: 
nior when he completes 90 semester hours. :helor's degree 
n unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a Bachelor pba : 
rmally because he already holds one), but who wishes for valid Xipruer 
ons to take a limited program for a limited time. Registration in this sta T 
ermitted only with the prior approval of the appropriate Dean's Council. 


'ISORY SYSTEM 


h student is 


Provided with both 
demic 


advising is performed 
Wledge of academic programs 
ultation with the adviser 
has not selected 
iber of the 


academic advising and personal counseling. 
by members of the Faculty selected for their 
, and each student makes up his program in 
assigned to him before registration. A student 
a major field receives his 
Columbian College € 
A student Who has offici 
sing from the 
>e. Personal c 


academic advising from a 
'ommittee on Student Advising (see page 
ally declared his major field re 
appropriate department, 
ounseling is av 
S or through the ? 


ceives his academic 
or from an interdepartmental com- 
ailable through the Office of the Dean of Stu- 
University Counseling Center. 
to maintain close contact with their advisers. 
udents who intend to transfer 
"ation or the School of Public 
ers to assist the 
| academic w 


All students are encour- 


after the sophomore year to the School of 
and International Affairs 
m in planning their programs, 

arning system permits early 
below required standards. 
larly with their advisers, 
n notices may be 
' lo meet with me 


are assigned special 


attention to students whose work 
In such cases, students are asked to consult 
On request, copies of academi 
sent to parents or guardians, who 
mbers of the advisory staff. 


c warnings or pro- 
are themselves wel- 
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ACADEMIC ADVISING CEN TERS 


Each Department has set up 
educational counseling 
dents, The locations 
mental offices, 


Academic 
and specific maj 
and hours of these 


Advising Centers where both ger 
or-field advising are available to 
Centers may be obtained from dep 

As the freshman student deliber 
with faculty advisers in 
officially declared, the 
the Advising Ce 


ates his choice of a m 
as many of these Centers 
student then receives 
nter of his major 


ajor, he should cor 
as he wishes. Once a maj 
all of his academic counseling ff 
department. 


DECLARATION OF MAJOR 


The student is encouraged to select and officially declare his major field d 
normally no later than the end of the freshman year. To declare his majo 
student must secure the proper form from the Office of Columbian Coll 
take it to his Academic Advising Center, secure the signature of his advi 
and return the form to the Office of Columbian College. No student is 

sidered to have a major until this process is completed. Thereafter, the stuf, 
receives academic guidance from a faculty adviser in his major-field depart I 


lc 
b 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 
All candidates for the deg 


ree of Bachelor of 
admitted to a general 


Arts or Bachelor of Sciencé 

arts and sciences curriculum until they declare a my 

field. Except for two general course requirements, di 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science are € 
lished by the various major field departments or programs. 

The two general requirements are the 

1. Each student must, 
achievement in the 
taking Engl 9 or 1( 
poned. 

2. Each student 
ingful initiation” 
and Mathematic 
normally represe 
by taking no le 
6 credits may be in approved 
courses if the student 
Applied and “tool” i 
tion" into the Humanities, 
meaningful initiation" 
mally, these 6-hour 
Courses simply 
initiation" 
listed below 


all curriculum require 


| 
following: 3 
demonstrate aded 
either by examination 0f 
. This requirement may not be fj 


during his 


field of English Composition, 
), and Engl 11 or 12 


freshman year, 


F 


at some point in his college 
into the three 
al Sciences, 


career must undertake a “må X 
divisions of knowledge: Humanities, Nall ‘ 
and Social Studies. As each major field 2 
nt one of these three areas, the requirement may be a Y 
SS than 6 semester hours in each of the other two areas. P 
introductory courses, or in approved adve 8 
IS qualified and receives the 


, .rmis* 
instructor s perm! , 
courses do not sé 


itisfy the requirement for "meaningful "d x 
All science courses taken in fulfillment o2 

requirement must include 1 
units must be taken in 
Waived (no credit assigned ) 
requirements, Columbian 
under the thr 


Pi 
aboratory instruction. 


4 ay 
a single subject or departi 
cannot satisfy the "mean! 


-oorams 
College departments and progran 
ce categories 
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Humanities Natural and Social Studies 
Mathematical Sciences 
| Art American Civilization | 
*Classics Biological Sciences Anthropology a 
*East Asian Languages Chemistry Economics IL 
and Literatures Computer Science Geography and 
English Geology Regional Science 
"Germanic Languages Mathematics History 
and Literatures Physics Journalism 
Music Statistics Political Science | 
Philosophy Psychology I 
Religion Sociology | 
| 


Romance Languages 
and Literatures 

Slavic Languages 
and Literatures 

Speech and Drama f 


EQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS | 


c Bh. Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement 

Miliona] , suggest that they will benefit from more unenarve "I tiet in pam 

ellin skills may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, 
& grammar, standard usage, and writing skill before 


nel . i 
" 9 or 10. Students whose scores indicate superior competence will be al- | 
ed to w i 


placement in either 


Sedah aive the Engl 10 requirement. Those w hose scores indicate markedly 
> © Competence will be allowed to waive both Engl 10 and Engl 11 or 12. 
Oreign Languages A student who has not been < 
= Wishes to continue in college the language begut £ 

an, c racement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, Ger- 

e Bia Hebrew, Italian, I atin, Russian, or Spanish. Upon completion of 
Z “mination, assignment is made to the appropriate course 

req c natics. New students accepted for registration in Math 30 are re- 

i. * Prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and 


istration in Math 51 are required, prior 


those acc epted for 


l'egistration. 


to take a placement examination in 


ÜRETGw 
IGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


| Most m 
tisf 


ajor programs requiring foreign languages a student must complete | 
ac ZIm " T F N = i 
torily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign 


Nguage | 
; IE 

St ` T^ | 
A udent offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a sin- nal 
re N 3 " a 4 B 
ign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign lan i 


lage 
A 
, Student who 
Sage must 
Dm: 
Ne ue 
iny instances foreign languages are required Or recommended as 


*parat; 

ara 

Pro tion for advanced work. The student should 
Priate fore 


offers less than four units and wishes to continue the same 


take the language placement test 


consult his adviser so that 


ign languages may be included, when necessary, in his program 
asic 
an n . ERE 
*Ptable ag Courses (normally the first two year we considerec tool studies are not 
fulfillment of "meaningful initiation" into the Humanities 
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FIRST- AND SECOND-GROUP COURSES 


First-group courses, those numbe 


red from 1 to 100, are intended pri 
for freshmen and sophomores. 


Second-group courses, those numbered 
101 to 200, are intended for juniors and seniors. However, a qualified fre 
or sophomore may, with the permission of his adviser and of the depal 
concerned, take second-group courses, Such qualification is achieved by p 


or waiving introductory courses or prerequisite courses in the first group. 


COURSES IN THE MAJOR FIELD OR DEPARTMENT 


Every student is given the opportunity of taking a wide range of libera 
subjects—Humanities, Natural and Mathematical Sciences, Social Stud 
both as a means of laying the groundwork for his more concentrated f 
field study and as 


à means of determining what academic area is best ad 
to his interests and aptitudes. 


over-specialization once 
60 hours has been pl 
ment. 


In order to enhance this opportunity and to. 
a major has been selected, a maximum limitati 
aced on course work taken in the major field or d 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


| 
Except for majors in Applied Mathematics and for students intending " 
for the combined degree of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, nof 
than 12 hours of professional courses, e.g., courses offered in units 
University other than Columbian College, may be included in the houf 
quired for the Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. Students Sa 


fessional courses under this rule must obtain the approval of the Dean 
registration. 


EXPERIMENTAL H UMANITIES/SERVIC 


A maximum of 21 
manities courses 
ward B 


i 

E 
E-LEARNING PROGRAM I 
1 
semester hours in any combination 
and Service-Learning Progr 
achelor's degrees in Columbi 


of Experimental | 
am courses may be credite? 
an College. | 
| 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY M 


After matriculation, a student may earn up to a total of 30 semester hou 
credit, including credits assigned on 
ments, without limitation, 
passing College-Level 
at the 50th percentile 
requirements Waived, 
Passing Special Ex 
College of Arts 
tion doe 


admission, or waive curriculum fi 
in all subject areas except English Compositi 
Examination Program (CLEP) General Fxan 
or above. Also, credit may be earned and d 
in all subject areas, including English Compositie 
aminations provided by the departments of Colulfflv 
and Sciences on an individual basi 


s not entitle a student to any 
A student may re 


£ 


s. Passing a waiver exile 
semester hours of credit. f 
quest any department of Columbian College to offer Pol 
special examination cov ering the subject matter of any specific course, Af 

is not automatically granted; the student must offer evidence that he hasin 


"Yen put 
ficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject matte 
student who has previously taken examinations to waive course require 
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y not subsequently take examinations for credit in the same courses ) ien 
triculation, credit for CLEP Subject Examinations will not be assigned = 

special authorization by the department. However, if a apum ren 
mination is available, the department may choose to employ it. ap ee 

it (advanced placement) or waiver of a requirement by special. nit 
v» examinations will depend on the department s evaluation of the erum. 
ion Paper; credit (advanced standing) for CLEP Subject —d— 
len with the department's approval will be based on the € ollege Board x e 
licy. Special departmental examinations will normally be of at least Jar 
brs’ duration, A $25 fee is charged for preparation, administration, an 
fing of each course examination. 


j 
] 
i 


reprofessional Requirements l 


UDENTS WHO PL 
tion or the Sche 
? freshman 
P first two 
edical progr 


AN TO MAJOR in any program offered by the School of Edu- 
Ol of Public and International Affairs are registered during 
and sophomore years in Columbian College. Requirements so 
years of these programs, as well as requirements for the pre- 
am, are listed on the following pages. 


'EMEDICAr, CURRICULUM 


Premedical student who intends to work toward a Bachelor's degree fulfills 

> two general requirements of Columbian College (see pages 76-77) 

ly follow the major field curricula of any Columbian College department. 

ch Premedical Program must be approved by the premedical adviser. For 

Mission to most medical schools the student must have a minimum of 90 

nester hours applicable towards a degree in an approved college of arts 
$ and the 90 hours must include 


l. Biology: g se 


mester hours. This may be either in general biology or zoology 
| may nor include 


separately credited courses in botany. 
"hemistry; 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may in- 
de qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 6 to 8 
ester hours Of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 
hysics: g semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboratory. 
'. English: : 


6 Semester hours. This may be the usual introductory college course 
its equivalent. 


Many Medical schools have 
' Courses in bioche 
en where 
nded, 

With the 


additional entrance requirements, among which 
mistry, embryology, histology, genetics, and mathematics. 
Such courses are not actually required, they are stgongly recom- 


exception of these specific requirements applicants are urged to 
low their Personal interests in dew eloping their premedical courses of study. 
well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which 
applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover 
Ject matter in the medical program, 


80 


college work. 


Psyc: 


Science: 


Social Studies: 


UNDERGRADUATE AND G 


While well-qualified candidates 
the minimum 90 se 
found to be bette 


First two years in prepar 
the School of Education: 


Engl: 
Math: 


HKLS: 


Phys 1 and 2, 


RADUATE CAT ALOGUE 


are eligible for admission after 
mester-hour requirement, the 
r prepared for the study of 


col 
majority of applic 
medicine after four i 


4 EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


ation for the Bachelor of Arts in Education dé 


Composition- Engl 9 or 10, 11 
Literature— Engl 51-52, 71-72, 
Two semesters to 
chosen from Math 


or 91-92 . 
supplement senior high school courses 
3, 6, 9, and 10 


Any combination of first-group courses in the Depart- 
ment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

Psyc 22 i 
Psyc 29 (for elementary majors) or 112 (for secondary: 
majors) 

Three semesters (2 


in biological science and one iff 
Or vice versa) to supplement senior high} 
school courses in those fields, chosen from BiSc 3-4 of 
11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2 
or 9-10. A secondary education major offering for admis: 
sion 2 or more acceptable senior high school units if 
the above areas of Science may be exempted from one} 
semester of this requirement 
Hist 71-72, or PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 
Six semester hours selected from 
combinations: AmCv 71. 
51 and 52; Hist 39. 40; 


physical science 


a 
one of the we 
72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog? 


Hist 71-72; PSc 4 and 6; PSC 
5 and 6; or Soc 1 and 2 ^M 
É SPDR: SPDR 1 (or 11, if the Department so advises) «di: 
A Elective: t 
B ; 2 
n Total ; 
b 0 
b i 
"n HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES CURRICULUM O 
A First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human 
and Leisure Studies degree with Specialization in Elementary or Se o 
‘ Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies in the School of Education: th 
] Engl: Engl 9 or 10, 11 P 
1 HKLS: Any combination of first-group courses in the Depart- 3 
í ment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
f Psyc: Psyc 22 * M 
4 Psyc 29 (for elementary majors) or 112 (for secondary E 
! majors) = w 
i Math/Science: BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2 


-2; Math 9 and 10; of 


or 9-10 
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Semester 
Hours 
nj 


-— he fol- 
Twelve semester hours selected from any T ite 9: 
: ^ >” 3^- t —5, LC =a 

lowing combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1 


Hist 39-40: Hist 71 72; PSc 4 and 6; PSc 5 and 6; Soc 1 12 
and 2 


Social Studies: 
ë 


i " 3 
SPDR: SPDR 1 (or 11, if recommended by the Department) 27 
Elective; : 
64—66 
f Total 


Pes . , Kinetics 
ation for the Bachelor of Science in Human Kine 


ist two years in prepar : à 
g : . i. > School of 
" s degree with a Specialization in Dance in the Schoc 


Leisure Studie 


lucation: 
6 
Engl: Engl 9 or 10, 11 4 

HKLS: Any combination of first-group HKLS courses numbering 4 
10-57, and/or HKLS 121* and 1237 9 
HKLS 107, 108, 157 6 

Psyc: Psyc 22, 112 = : 

Math/Science: BiSc 3-4; Chem 3.4: Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or Phys 


6-8 
l and 2, or 9-10 I 
Twelve semester hours selected from any T o gt 
lowing combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; — Soc 
Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; PSc 4 and 6; PSc 5 and 6; Soc 


Social Studies: 


12 
l and 2 ET. 3 
SPDR: SPDR 1 (or 11, if recommended by the Department 18 
Elective: —— 
64—66 

Total 


IIN 


E LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 
le first two 
Chinese | 
fairs consi 


years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a esl 
"nguage and Literature in the School of Public and Internationa 
Sts of a minimum of 60 semester hours. Each student must, during 
! freshman year, demonstrate adequate achievement in the field of English 
"position, either by examination or by taking Engl 9 or 10, and Engl 11 or 
. Either While in Columbian College or the School of Public and Interna- 
nal Affairs, he must also undertake a "meaningful initiation" into the three 
sions of knowledge: Humanities, Natural and Mathematical Sciences, and 
cial Studies, As the major field represents one of these three areas, the 


]uirement may be fulfilled by taking no less than 6 semester hours of - 
y ved introductory 


Courses, or 6 semester hours in approved advanced 
urses if the student is qualified and receives the instructor's permission, in 
* Natural and Mathematical Sciences and in Social Studies. Students pes 
lude in their Program of study Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; Chin 7-8 and 9; or 
In 5-6. Chin 5.6 is preferred, 

lay be repeated once for credit, 

ay be repeated for credit not to exceed four semester hours 

he degree of Bachelor 


of Arts with 


available i Columbian College of A 


a field-of-study major in Chinese 


Language and Literature is 
rts and Sciences see page 270 


to satisfy the 
t Chin 5.6 js 
Asian S 
majors 


t Greek and L 
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EAST ASIAN STUDIES OR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS CURRICULU 
First two years in prepar 


ation for the Bachelor of 
East Asian Studies (Chin 


Arts degree in the f 
a and Japan) or Intern 


ational Affairs in the | 
of Public and International Affairs: 
Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; 


*Literature (American, Chinese, 

East Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, 
Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- Or second- 
group Philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71- 
72 

tLanguage: Chinese, Japanese, 


Russian, or Spanish 
Math/Science: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12: 


French, German, Hebrew, Italian, 
Geol 1-2; 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; 
Stat 51, 53, 91. 
105, 111 


Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 72; PSc 4 


Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 

or one course selected from 

and one course selected from Stat 97, 

Social Studies: and 6 or 5 and 6 
tElective: 


A 
Total 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS CURRICULUM 


| 

First two years in Preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field 
Public Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 

Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 

Humanities 

or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; *Literature (American, Chinese, 

English, French, German, Greek and Latin, 

Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; 

losophy courses; Rel 21, 


+ =p 


Italian, 
first- or second-group Phi- 


59-60; or AmCv 71-72 À 
Language 

or ] 
Statistics: 


] 
NOTE: This requirement may be satisfied by 2 years of j 
one foreign languaget or 12 Semester hours of Statistics. | 
Statistics courses taken to fulfill this requirement may 


not also satisfy the Math Science requirement below. 
Math/Science: BiSc 3-4 or 11 


[ 
12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 3 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one course selected from M 
Stat 51, 53, 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, ir: 
105, 111 T" 
Se 
a student elects 6 s 


emester hours of literature 


in 
language requirement 
required for 


tudies (Japan focus 


. x v 
any foreign language, this cannot bë 
208 
East Asian Studies (China focus) majors; Jap 21-22 is required AP | 
majors. Greek and Latin are not acceptable for International 


atin not acceptable for Public Affairs majors 
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s i 3 
iel Social Studies: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 71-72; PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 21 
Sd Elective: 7-9 

Total 60 
set 


AN AFFAIRS CURRICULUM 
Is , TA i - : : 2 

ims years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 
an Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 6 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; Literature (American, Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, Slavic, 
, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group Philosophy 
Math/Scie courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71-72 6 
9vlence: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 
i 9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10 6-8 
i NOTE: If a student elects two years of a foreign lan- 
l guage, he may substitute two semesters of Statistics 
i P courses for the Math/Science requirement. 
| Social Studies: Econ 1-2, Hist 71-72, and PSc eger 6 or 5 and 6 18 
Six semester hours selected from the following: 
*Blective- Hum 40, 51-52, Soc 2 6 
~€ctive: Students may substitute some of the required courses for 
the major (see page ) for elective courses during the 
sophomore year 16-18 
Total 60 


egree Programs 


SSOC " 
OCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 


IE ASSOCIA 
SSOCIATE ea hs 
IN ARTS DEGREE may be granted to a student who has completed 


) semes : 

led dd ntt In arts and sciences with acceptable grades, and who has ful- 

ày be awarded Man described on pages 76—77. In addition, the degree 

"ts upon completi re-Education and Pre-Public and International Affairs stu- 
ton of the curriculum specified for the first two years of the 


Propria 

ate " . ; 1 

ust be hones The last 15 semester hours of the program of study 

Ceive this 1 eted in residence in Columbian College. A student wishing to 
2 >O 7^3 - . . T z 

e $10 “gree must file an “Application for Graduation” form and pay 


&raduati P s 1 ; 
ssion in whic ion fee at the time of registration for the semester or summer 


- s will c : 
h he will complete his requirements, 


Jredit i 
$ not gi 
ven for c. T r , 
9r courses elected in the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
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THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor à 
and Bachelor of Science. 

In cooperation with the School of 
curriculum leading to th 
Medicine is offered. 


Medicine and Health Sciences a sevel 


€ combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doc 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


SCHOLARSHIP | 
One hundred and twenty hours of course work must be passed and a q 
point index of 2.00 n courses graded on a four-point scale, Af 
60 hours of including the general c 
be taken outside the 


achieved j 
course work, 
lumbian College, must 
program. 

The index is obt 


ourse requirements ofl 
major-field department or 4 


ained by dividing 
number of semester hours of courses 


which the student submits for graduatic 
and the number of semester hours of 
record at this Univ ersity. The index is computed as follows: A 
three points; C, two points; D, 
student has taken. 
determining the 
hour. overall 


the number of quality points bl 
passed with grades of A, B, C, 
on. Both the number of quality 
courses are based on the stu 
four poil 
one point; for each semester hour which 
Courses marked F, W, I, NC. or € R are not conside 
index, though courses passed with CR count toward thej 


requirement, (When a formal grade is recorded for an in 
plete, a grade of D or better will be 


dex.) A grade of Incomplete which i 
automatically changed to an F 
institution are 


included in the computation of t 


s not removed within one seme 
Grades earned in courses taken at am. 
not considered in computing the index e 


re 
RESIDENCE 


For the Standard 120-sem 
hours, including at least 12 
residence in Columbi 
Dean to pursue 
in resident e. 


ester-hour Program. 
hours in the major f 
an College. Unless 
work elsewhere. 
This requirement 
Versity as well as to students tr 
For the 90-semester-hou) 
at least 12 hoy 
bian College. 


in 
A minimum of 30 "M 
ield, must be complelif^ 
special permission is granted i 
the work of the senior year must be com ; 
applies to students transferring within thé ; 
ansferring from other institutions, 

Program.—The last 60 semester hours, inda 
rs in the major field, must be completed in residence in € he 


fe 
fhe 


1 


N 


Pr 


he 
4 


Summer work n 


1ay be counted in res 
who are 


absent from the University for one semester or more, see “Conti 
Registration," page 49 


idence 


For regulations governing r 
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IRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


thange in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from cares —— 
Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the P" : 
e requirements effective at the time the change is approved "— * Ms 
itst-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the maje : ^ 
use of their introductorv character they cannot be counted zr wei 
lerams, (See "Explanation of Course Numbers," pages 199-200.) 


EDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing — 
h the approval of his adviser and the Dean, take one course RS, T 
x». à grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit. No student will be al pale 
pax more than four credit/no credit courses under this regulation. vds, 

ever, in addition receive grades of CR/NC in the proseminar for field-c f 
dy majors and in other courses normally using such grades. A student mee 
^ up for the credit/no credit option at registration. Under no circumstances 
y a student change from credit/no credit status to graded status, or vice 
Sa, after the end of registration. Courses required in the student's major 


d (courses required in the major department or those required outside Ps 
Jor department ) may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. A ied » 
dent May not choose this option until the second semester of his enrollme 
this U 


niversity, 
TORIAL STUDY 


Junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the 
Ject matter of a regularly listed course. may be permitted to take tutorial 
dy in résidence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance 
^ the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval ot the 
an. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific semester hours of credit 
"nated for each course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes 
quent and regular conferences between the student and instructor. 


E STANDARD 120-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 

e hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required for 
duation, At least 60 hours of course work, including the requirements stated 
Pages 76.77. 84-85, must be taken outside the major department or pro- 
m. The student should consult his adviser at each registration about his 
ice of courses ‘ 

Rach student should declare his major as soon as he is able, preferably by 
completion of his 30th Semester hour, He may change the major only with 
CODER c the Dean and of the department or committee concerned, and 
must meet the requirements for the new major in effect at the time the 
inge is approved, 

tudents tr 
divisions i 
t must s 


ansferring from other institutions or from other schools, colleges, 
n this L niversity, with major requirements wholly or substantially 
atisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College (see page 


e 
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THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


The 90-semester-hour degree 


student. This program, whic 


makes it possible to gradu 


gram must complete all of 
semester in which he 


earned 


major-field program and g 
at least 45 semeste 
60 semeste 
tion of his major dep 

To be e 


departmental chairman or 
by the end of his first year 
of course, provide 

A transfer stude 
provided he satisfie 
84), earns grades of 
has no grades below C. 


the requirements for the thre 
achieves his 90th semester hour. 
The requirements for this program 

in college courses (that is, the 
duced by credit earned through ex 
eneral curricular 
r hours of course work 
r hours of credit earned in 100- 


ge record, 


program director 
of study. 
a useful criterion of eligibility. 
nt may qualify for gradu 
s the residence re 
A in no less than 45 sem 


program is designed for the exceptionally 
h leads to the regular 


ate in three normal 
90 semester hours of credit inste 


Columbian College dej 
academic years with a tol 
ad of the standard 120 Students in this 


e-year degree il 


are (1) 90 semester hours of 6 
90-hour requirement may not bi 
aminations) : (2) completion of the cli 
requirements; (3) grades of 
and no grades below C; (4) at 
level courses; and (5) recomn 


artment or program. 
ligible for this program, 
tional academic ability by colle 
other appropriate information, 

An interested student should make 


the student must show evidence of € 
performance in college courses 


application directly to his majof 
as soon as possible, prefé 
His academic record to that point) 


ation under the 90-hour pri 
quirement of Columbian College (seë 
ester hours of course work 


| 
A student who fails to maintain the 


studying toward the 90-hour degree 


120-hour degree. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
The Bachelor of Arts de 


American Civilization 

American Literature 

Anthropology 

Applied Mathematics 

Applied Statistics 

Art History 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chinese Language and Literature 

Classical Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Studies in 

Classical Archaeology and 
Classics, studies in 

Classical Humanities 

Computer Science 

Dramatic Art 

Economics 

English Literature 

Environmental Studies 


gree is offered 


required academic performance 4 
program simply continues for the stam 


d 
in the following fields: 

History f 
Journalism | 
Judaic Studies 
Latin | 
Latin American Studies 
Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Music: 


Applied Music 
Music History and Literature 
Music Theory 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Religion 


Russian I anguage and Literature 


Russian Literature and Culture—in Trans 


Sociology 
S 


panish American Literature 
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he Arts Spanish Language and Literature 
ench Language and Literature Speech Communication 

Ography Speech Pathology and Audiology 
ology Zoology 


rmanic Languages and Literatures 


MBINED DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF 
DICINE 


| candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medi- 
e must (1) complete the entrance requirements for the Doctor of Medicine 
Bree in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (2) complete the general 
quirements stated on pages 76-77, 84-85; (3) accumulate 90 semester hours 
the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in second-group courses in 
olumbian College; (4) obtain the approval of the Dean of Columbian College 
t the time of entering the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (5) obtain 
© recommendation of the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center 
the completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the School of 
il and Health Sciences, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
btise pet oered (professional work taken at another institution will not 
ut i e major requirement of the combined degrees) ; (6) maintain through- 
entire course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


i 
ACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
'he Bache 


lor of Science degree is offered in the following fields: 


ADblied Mathematics Environmental Studies 
PPlied Statistics Geology 
Booey Mathematical Statistics 
Chet Mathematics 
emistry Physics 
Omputer Science Zoology 


tHE 
UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


The 

re a . -* ~ . 

he bos two types of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study Major and 
Dolog Partmental Major. Five majors, Classical Archaeology and Anthro- 
Studied Classical Archaeology and Classics, Environmental Studies, Judaic 


loverned ty Latin American Studies, although interdepartmental in nature, are 
by the regulations of the Departmental Major. 


FIE LD-OF-sTy 


E DY MAJOR 

sach . A ; i l 

Study Field-of Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated 
an ic J ) . 

olumbj IS under the supervision of the appropriate department and the 


he Field. ollege Committee on Studies. —— 
the Student of-Study Major requires no specific program of courses, although 
Bree. Abilitv required to meet the over-all general requirements for the de- 

Monstratic to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing 
‘Nowledge o a the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of 
Brades. IS major usually defined in terms of semester hours, courses, and 


Information on each field is obtainable from the department. The 


| 
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prospective student should place himself under 
adviser immediately upon declaring his major. 
The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual | 
opment of the individual student. Programs in the same major may 
depending upon the individual student’s background, previous study, and 
tudes. The student is expected to consult his adviser frequently, and the 
cial proseminar offered in some fields gives him further opportunity for 
vidual advice and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted t 
needs and abilities. A close student-adviser relationship is essential for tht 
dent’s success under the Field-of-Study Major plan. 

The following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: 
American Literature, Chinese Language and Literature, English Litera 
French Language and Literature, History, Religion, Russian Language 
Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Spanish Amel 
Literature, Spanish Language and Literature. 

Proseminar in the Major.—A proseminar is offered in most fields to helf 
student acquire a coordinated knowledge of his field through reading, sf 
and laboratory exercises. It is a presentation of the content and methods à 
major field as a whole through the organization and coordination of the Kø 
edge obtained in the various formal courses in the major subject and of 
terial not usually included in such courses, This course is not required, b 
it is elected, strict attendance is essential, Six semester hours, but no quali 
grade, may be assigned. When registered in this course, the student has 
privilege of visiting, subject to the approval of the instructor, any othet 
propriate course offered in the College. (Regular attendance in a course, € 
for credit or as an auditor, requires registration and payment of tuill 
Proseminars are open only to the student who has been accepted as a © 
date under that specific major. 

The Major Examination.—The M 
at the close of the senior year 
earlier than one calendar ye 
a Major Examination may, 


the direction of the appro 


American Civilizé 


ajor Examination will normally be : 
; a student on a limited schedule may take # 
ar before graduation, A student who fails o 
at the discretion of the Committee on Studies 
re-examined at a later regular major-examination period. The Committeé 
Studies has general supervision of the preparation, reading, and grading 
Major Examinations. Major Examinations are held each semester on 4 
fixed by the department or departments concerned, but in no case later 
December 1 for the fall semester, April 13 for the 
August 26 for the summer sessions. 


t 


spring semester, 4 


( 
DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS P 
are defined in term 
and the attainment of grades no lower that 
cond-group courses taken in the major field, ADi 
a curricular requirement in the major, but it^ 
not count toward the minimum number of hours required in the major 
department may require a degree candidate to repeat a required cout 
Which he has received a D. See pages 43-44) The minimum specific req" 
ments for Departmental Majors are listed below the staff of instruction 03 
department concerned. The Chairman of the Department, or designated 
Partmental adviser, should be consulted at registration concerning the 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field of Study Majors, 
credit hours, required courses, 
in the minimum required se 
required course will satisfy 
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| 
| 
| 
S Program of courses; and the entire program, including electives, must | 
‘PProved by the Department, The student is also expected to consult the I 
iman or adviser in all matters affecting his program of studies, such as | 
Bes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially concerning his progress 
5 course, A close student-adviser relationship is desirable. 
*partmenta] Majors are offered in the following: American Literature, An- 
pology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, 
ny, Chemistry, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology (interdepart- 
tal), Classical Archaeology and Classics (interdepartmental), Classical Hu- 
ities, Computer Science, Dramatic Art, Economics, English Literature, 
‘ronmental Studies, Fine Arts, Geography, Geology, Geology (engineering 
lies j Oermanic Languages and Literatures, History, Journalism, Judaic 
a M "un Latin American Studies (interdepartmental), Mathematical Sta- 
È Ms ematics, Music (Music History and Literature, Music Theory, Ap- 
ret Can! Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, 
munication, Speech Pathology and Audiology, Zoology. 


i 


BLE MAJors 


h the prior 
tes the requi 


Ple, Mathem 
ICs) 


approval of the departments concerned, a student who com- 
rements of two major fields in Columbian College (for ex- 
atics and Physics, or English and Latin, or History and Eco- 
Mv graduate with a double major. Such a student should consult 

I$ In the two departments concerned and officially declare both 
appropriate forms available in the Dean's Office. A double 
the "i aken in departments offering the same degree (either the B.A. 
jor field » a major field in Columbian College cannot be combined with a 

9lered by another degree-granting unit of the University. 


TERDISCIPLINARY PROG 


R gular Inte 
iding Americ 


RAMS 


rdisciplinary Programs.—Several programs presently exist, in- 
an Civilization, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classi- 


| Arch 
aeology and CI . x . j - $ " s o 
: a assics, Env :ntal § > aic Studies, and Latin 
nerican Studies, ics, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studie 


Speci 

lal Interdic;.); i 
rdisciplinary Pr a Ag > ji ‘isting majo 

Program s plinary Programs.—A student who finds no existing major 


1M Of his cas e his educational goals may develop a special major pro- 

Prova] of Such = Consultation with appropriate departmental advisers. Final 

AMS with valid . program rests with the Committee on Programs. Only pro- 

^h shall be desi I clearly defined academic goals will be approved, and 

Programs het by a title suggested by the student to the Committee 

jors may not — Because of their broad scope, such interdisciplinary 
combined with a double major. 


Adjunct Professors T.E. 


* The Pre 
University 
members of the Faculty 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIE? 


Dean Henry S 
Assistant Deans E.A. Caress, D.A. | 


FACULTY AND CONSULT 
FACULTY* 


Professors L.F. Affronti, F.D. Allan, J.G. Allee, Jr., 
Aschheim, J.M. Bailey, 


Brown, R.G. Brown, J.F. 


R.C. Allen, ! 
Otto Bergmann, L.S, Bowling, H.F. Bright, | 
Burks, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, Marie C 
I.H. Cisin, A.G. Coates, V.H. Cohn, Jr., Jerome Cornfield, T.F. Coll 
Jr., Milton Crane, R.H. Davison, Louis De Alessi, A.H. Desmond, 
Eisenstein, Nicolae Filipescu, J.A. Frey, C.E. Galbreath (Emeritus): 
Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, Marvin Gordon, C.M. 
Greenhouse, F.S, Grubar, Andrew Gyorgy, R.C. Haskett, P.H. Highfil 
P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, Mary Holman, J.C. B 
Ching-Yao Hsieh, Rudolph Hugh, Eva Johnson, T.N. Johnson, R.G. 
J.W. Kendrick, R.A. Kenney, R.W. Kenny, Hewitt Kenyon, J.C. King 
Kirsch, Thelma Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, L.P. Leite (Emeritus), Sar L 
B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, R.K. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.D. Linton, 

Liverman, W.A. MacDonald, H.G. Mandel, Paul Mazel, G.E. M 
G.E. McCandlish, M.L. Meltzer, F.H, Michael, J.W. Millar. F.N, Mill 
C.C. Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.R. Naeser. David Ñ 
Benjamin Nimer, Kittie Parker, T.P. Perros, Vladimir Petrov, E.L. P 
Francisco Prats, R.E, Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J.W. Robb, Mary 
Robbins, H.M. Sachar, B.M, Sapin, R.H Schlagel, W.E. Schmidti 
Sharkey, R.H. Shumway, F.R. Siegel, Gaston Sigur, Arthur Smith (V# 
B.W. Smith, R.S, Snell, Henry Solomon, George Stambuk, J.E. 

George Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.T, Stewart, Jr., Choy-Tak Taam; 
Teleki, Klaus Thoenelt, R.B. Thompson, Richard Thornton, CS 
Elizabeth Tidball, C.R. Treadwell, E.B. Truitt, Jr. (Research), GM 
houny, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., Dewey Wallace, Jr., R.L. Well! 


E.R. Weismiller, Mario Werner, D.G. White, R.E. Wood, Helen Yak 
H.E. Yeide, Jr. A.J. Zuchelli $ 


Goss (Visiting), Si 


Bowman, J.C. Broderick, F.A. Chace, Jr., E.G: 
man, J.W, Pierce, H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn 


; istral 
sident of the University the Vice President for Academic Affairs. the Regist 
the Director I 


of Admissions of the 1l niversity, and the University Librarian art 
of the Graduate School of Arts 


i 
Í 
1 


and Sciences 


Di 
90 
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tkins, Ruth Bari, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress, Mary Ann ae a 

ePauw, R.M. Dunn. Jr., G.C. Eads, C.F. Elliott, R.S. AN “Ds de 
VK. Golla, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, S.E. Haber, R.A. ES ibas 
Henney, C.J. Herber, R.W. Holmstrom, Kun-yen Huang, R.I tin pe 
ir. C.T. Ireland, M J. Jackson, W.R. Johnson, S.A. Karp; par mj asac 
Kent, Young Kim, Phyllis Kind, P.F. Klarén, Philip Klubes, R.E. ang oe 
Marilyn Koering. R.A. Lavine, Myrna Lee, Patricia I engermann, J. F. Tek 
IC.A, Linden, R.C. Lindholm, J.M. Logsdon, WFB; ee E oda 
(Gregory Ludlow, Henry Merchant, B.M. Mergen, C.A. — CH. 
Mov, Gia, Olkhovskv. R.K. Packer, W.C. Parke. Robert dep "m 
Pfuntner. Judith Plotz, J3A: Quitslund, Bernard Reich, Melvin Reich, c 
Rice, D.A. Rowley, Pilar Sáenz, S.O. Schiff, Lois Schwoerer, [^ gum | 
Suzanne Simons, Carl Steiner, J.A. Straw, D.H. Teller, e hi grs 
I N.A. Tilkens, C.E. Tuthill, G.A. Walker, Ruth Wallace, D.W. Watkins, S.J. 
Wayne, R.Y C. Yin, B.C. Zook 

Junct Associate Professor C.G. McWright t Az 
sistant Professors F.P. Abramson (Research), A.D. Andrews Il, A ae 
hirley Barnett, J.T. Bennett, Alison Brooks, J.A. Bull III, S.W. Burks, sis 
Butler, J.W. Dailey, R.E. Darcy, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly (Research), 


ae aa Linda Gallo, N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, Jr., 
Fuller Griffith, 


g JO "esset rANDahonis Ai 
T Rotam Eugene Abravanel, E.N. Albert, Yousef Al-Door 


H.C, Harder, T.L. Hufford, C.B. Jacobson, H.D. Wein 
NK. Khatcheressian, D.R. Lehman, D.E. Morse, W.G Nash, ae š 2 » 
M.D. Olson, E.O. Pederson, J.M, Starrels, C.W. Sten, Phyllis Stewart, E.A. 


Sioe M.F. Taragin, D.C. Thornton, E.H. Williams, W.T. Woodward, J.F. 
Wright, Jr. : 


ars COUNCIL* 


€nry Solomon 


Ones, EN. Kas 
readwe]] 


(Chairman), A.D. Britt. R.M. Dunn, Jr., P.P. Hill, “ty 
sira, H.W. Lilliefors, G.E. McCandlish. D.E. Silber, C.R. 


ONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


inton Allen, Elizabeth Anderson, W.F. Anderson, Franklyn Arnhoff, Julius 
ixelrod, LL Barnard. Joan Blanchette-Mackie. Roscoe Brady, Jr., B.B. Brodie, 
irthur Sapte fois Burk. H.M. Cathey, Norman Cheville, Bruce Collette, 
"minio Costa, Lois-ellin Date P.R. Datta, Barend de Vries, G.A. Eddy, J.M. 
spinosa, Haréld Finley. Alan Franklin, Victor Frattali, J.E. Fredland, F.N. 
renkie]. Robert Gibbs, Jr., Joseph Goldstein, James Granger, R.E. Greenfield, 
Lo TJ Greenwalt. Gordon Guroff, Edward Hacskaylo, John Hardt, H.F. 
laviland, Jr. LE. Hazel, Ronald Herberman, E.L. Hove, F.M Hueber, Thelma 
lunt, William Jakoby, Kurt Jankowsky, L.C. Johnson, J.C. Jones, M.L. Jones. 
-K. Kahn, Meir Kende, Milton Kern, David Kohne, Robert Land, Otto 
andman, M.S. Legator, Elsie I ewis, Darrell Liu, W.M. Lovenberg, Rose Mage, 
amet Maling, M.J. Malone, S.B. Marley, Jr., G.R. Martin, L.I 


Marton, 
arry ) CGowan, Walter Mertz, John Minna, Mortimer Mishkin Arturo 
The P | — : 
rhe President of the University and the Vice President for Academic Affairs are ex officio member 


an s Council, 
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Morales-Carrion, Sean O'Reilly, John Parker II, 
Polge, Michael Potter, Herbert Rabin, Marco R 
Raskin, Farrell Robinson, Carl Romney, 
Andras Sandor, Padman Sarma, L.P. Schultz, D.B. Scott, J.E. Seegmiller, A 
Shelokov, W.A. Shropshire, Jr., R.S. Sigafoos, H.K. Skramstad, Jr., L.B. Sí 
Leon Sokoloff, Helmuth Sprinz, D.F, Squires, B.F. Steinbruckner, Ró 
Stern, R.B. Stevens, Robert Stewart, Sarah Stewart, T.D Stewart, K.K. T 
moto, John Thomas, L.J. Tilly, A.J. Tousimis, W.W. Tullner, Jr., Nof 
Ture, Ernest Umberger, Srikrishna Vadlamudi, John Van Buren, Rid 
Veech, Herman Viola, Robert Vogel, Ludwig von Sallmann, W.E, Washb 
Marion Webster, Hans Weil-Malherbe, Herbert Weissbach, Ruth Wittler, } 
Wolbarsht, Oktay Yenal, R.A. Young, L.E. Zimmerman 


John Pisano, Christo 
abinovitz, D.P. Rall, / 
Jack Rosenbluth, Philip Ru 


FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS 
Robert Allen, Wallace Bowman, Cary Carson, Grose Evans, Alan ‘ 


Joseph Fulton, F.R. Goff, Alan Jabbour, J.B, Kuiper, Philip I undeberg, Vë 
McKay, Robert Sauer, J.W. Witherell 


HISTORY AND ORGAN m 


| 
and Sciences is responsible for advanced si 
r’s degrees and the degree of Doctor of Phil 
phy in the arts and sciences. Graduate programs at George Washington j 
Versity were first formally organized under a graduate School in 1905, fol 
ing several decades of gradual growth in a number of departments, In r 
the Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian College, the Unive i 
liberal arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Am 
Master of Science degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council adi 
tered all Doctor of Philosophy programs. Professional schools took resp 
bility for advanced degrees in the professional fields. " 
In 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Colum 
College were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Scit 
All graduate programs in the arts 
Of Arts, Master of A 


The Graduate School of Arts 
and research leading to Maste 


and sciences leading to the degrees of Mi 
rts in Special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Mast) 
Forsenic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Scien) 
Teachers, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in SP 
Studies, and Doctor of Philosophy are under the Graduate School. uf 
In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the School, ! 
recommendation of the appropriate department, to students who have suog 
fully completed the General Examination for the Doctor of Philosophy def, 
The School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts andi 
ences. It is the responsibility of the F 
sion to the School, to provide courses 
its students, to establish academic 
the Board of 


aculty to set the requirements for 4 

-eseat 
and programs of study and researe 
standards for its degrees, to recomme 


2. ation 
Trustees the awarding of degrees, to lay down regulation 
needed for the operation of the School. 


The administration of the Sc 
the Dean's Council, 
policy matters, 


activ! 
and generally to supervise its c: 
hool is vested in the Dean, who is C — 
Which is responsible to the Faculty of the School 
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PMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Prlication forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Office 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When completed, 
se application forms must be submitted to this Office, together with college 
Dscripts and letters of reference. 

M coni must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with ma- 
Kohe vat, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced 

ees. Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited college 1s 
vraie evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record 
lls EN an applicant may be accepted whose academic record 
partments. B. Ihe minimum does not assure automatic acceptance. The 

e number Ta and often do, set higher admission standards, Moreover, 

At Cait be Moths egy available for new graduate students limits the number 

eted their eria Students who apply in their senior year must have com- 

Seni ecvalatireste work before registration in the Graduate School and 

ot English agence of such completion. Students whose native language 1s 

'TOEFI dte iin to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
Application Pgs a by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ. 

hip isor. or Admission. Completed applications and requests for fellow- 

Plinical Bea be submitted by February 15 (February 1 for students in 

ind by Neve and Art Therapy) for admission in the fall semester 

tudy are pa 1 for the spring semester. — Applications for graduate 
lemester PER eh after these dates for admission in the coitesponcing 

Program Teid be reviewed if time permits and if space 1s available in the 

sired, 

and Wie" 4 student who has failed to maintain continuous registration 
e considered 


l 


resume his graduate program must file an application form to 
Cation is bue readmission Readmission is not guaranteed, and the appli 
Student mav ^m "uy review by the department concerned and the Dean. The 

ay be required to take qualifying examinations on the course work 


Complete icati 

an Application forms are available in the Graduate School Office. 
REGULATIONS 

Re 


8ulations reo li 

On Dages 2] garding ADMISSION. REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated 
41-34; other University regulations, on pages 44-352. 

the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook each aca- 


ar which cont: s a 
hich contains updated information on the School's policies, regu- 


ations 

R » and othe x = ^ 

"esponsibility ther matters of concern to enrolled or admitted students, It is the 

Catalogue Y of the student to be aware of the information contained in the 
Bue and handbook. 

GRADES 

Gr 


ades for 
Fai]: I. In: 


- ‘he Sy 
Blve : 


Lom work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F 

mbol 7 (I; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. 

n to the nepento) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 
ctor for the student’s failure to complete the required work 


Or s 
à cou - 
rse, -- tx n 
The Incomplete must be made up before the lapse of one cal- 


FS 
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endar year. An “Incomplete” which is not removed within one calendar] 
remains as a grade of J on the student's record. The grade of J cann@ 
removed by reregistering for the course here, or 
where. 

The grade of / is also given for 
until the thesis or dissertation is cor 
of the thesis or dissert 
grade of CR is given 
bered 398) course. 


by taking its equivalent 4 
j 4 
all thesis and dissertation research coll 
npleted. Upon the satisfactory compl 
ation the grade / is changed to CR MU 
for an Advanced Reading and Research (usually M 


i 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


average of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. Indiv 
departments may require a higher average. The fields of Art History, En 
History, and Psychology require a 3.25 av erage, 

In the case of a student who rece 
gram of studies, the Gradu 
department justifying the 
outlining the program to 
Dean’s approval. A 
ceived cannot 


! 
Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative | 


ives a grade of F for a course in hi$ 
ate School will require a written statement from 
student's continuance in the Graduate School 
be followed. Continuation is contingent upon 
course in the program of studies for which an F st 
be subsequently removed from the program even though? 
other course is taken as a substitute, ? 
A student may repeat for credit a course in which he has received a gý 
of C or above only when permitted to do so by the department conce 
unless the course description states that the course may be repeated for S 
A written statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to the 
Office by the appropriate departmental adviser. It is then filed with y 
Registrar, 

A graduate student may take 
numbered 101-200) for gr 
and the department at the 
with the provision th 
graduate credit, 


ji 
an advanced undergraduate course (co 
aduate credit only upon the approval of the f, 
time of registration. Such approval is granted % 
at students complete additional work in order to f k 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES | 
The program of studies must be 


fh 
approved by the departmental adviser and | 
in the Graduate School Office ne 


) later than November 1 for graduate stu 

entering in the fall semester, or March 15 for graduate students entering 1%) 
spring semester. A program of studies may be 
taining the approval of t 
must be filed in the Gr 


revised, when necessary; M 

e . rev 
he departmental adviser and the Dean. The rẹ 
aduate School Office 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


All students must m 
gree, except during the summer session 
tained, the student is dropped from the 
is granted by the Graduate School 


ard a 
ation while working towa " 


) 
If continuous registration is "m 
degree program unless leave of à 


aintain continuous registr 


d 
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AVE OF ABSENCE 


a student is temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, he may 
juest leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one cal- 
lar year. An exception is made for students granted Military Leave. A stu- 
nt who is called to active duty may be granted Military Leave (see page 47) 
' the duration of his period of military duty upon presentation to the Grad- 
MÀ of a copy of his orders and a request for such leave. When the | 
t eave has expired, it is the student's responsibility to notify the Grad- | 
- School at least two months in advance of a given registration period of 
' Intention to reregister, If he fails to reregister, his candidacy is terminated. 


ITHDRAWAL 


rad . . : : : 
re students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School should 
ade the School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal without 

mic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 


SX REQUIREMENTS 
me must file an “Application for Graduation” form and pay the re- 
we rome fee at the time of registration for the last semester or sum- 
` egitered ; the final year in which they intend to graduate. The student must 
aster’s and " the Graduate School during the semester he plans to graduate. 
x ges octoral candidates may graduate in May, February, or Septem- 
"rem nt who has completed the requirements for a degree but has not 
awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this effect upon request. 


EGREES 


Ste, 

t ad dare tire degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ie degrees offered, by field. The programs are directed by 

ar ments a recti Degree programs which bridge two or more de- It 

Nts conce murectod by committees composed of members of the depart- ' 

) erned. For further information write to the Dean or the chairman | 


ea T 
: PPropriate department. | 


ve com It is possible to group several of these fields together 
ent in uet RA. program; the program of studies is determined by 
i nsultation with the Special Studies Program Steering Com- 
tine * een may choose courses from those fields that he feels are per- 
: — goal; however, he cannot have more than one-third of | 
€ Courses "uM one department. The student must obtain permission to | 
The Graduate ^a the appropriate departments. 1 
Mpus ves ate School of Arts and Sciences offers programs of study on 
centra ions in" - the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies with con- 
and n Criminal Justice (see page 313), Women Studies (see page 
Offers pe Philosophy and Social Policy (see pages 405-6). T he School also | 
Specific aster of Arts and Master of ‘Science in Special Studies degrees in | 


academic . s 
mic areas at off-campus locations (see page 104). 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


The graduate course work offered in Support of the 
following list is shown by department in this CATALOGUI 


Subject 
I. Humanities 


American Civilization 
American Literature 
Art: 
Ceramics 
Design 
Graphics 
Painting 
Photography 
Sculpture 
Art History 
Classical Archaeology, Classics 
Dramatic Art 
English Literature 
*French Literature 
Germanic Languages and Liter 
History of Religions 
Music: 
Applied Music 
Conducting 
Music Theory 
Musicology 
Philosophy 
Religion 
Religion and Medical Care 
Religious Education 
Russian Language and Literature 
m *Spanish American Literature 
Y *Spanish Literature 


, and History 


atures 


II. Social Sciences 


Anthropology 
Economics 

Education Policy 
Geography 

History 

j tInternational Relations 
1 Political Science 
Sociology 


IIl. Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 


* Any approved combination of French. S anish, 
Doctor of Philoso hy field " 
f The School of i 


"ublic and International Affairs offer 
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- . ail 
or Spanish American Literature is aval 


degree programs 1f 


Degrees Of 
M.A. 1 
M.A. 1 

M.F.A. 
M.A. f 
M.A 

M.F.A 
M.A. P 
M.A. f 
M.A 
M.A 

Mus.M 
M.A. | 
M.A. 
M.A. 4 
M.A | 
M.A. 3 
M.A 
M.A ? 
M.A | 

| 

M.A. | 
M.A. 

M.A j 

M.A b 

M.A. #4 

| 

[ 

i 

M.A., M.S. 9 
M.S. 

able T 


. jonal 
a Master of Arts field in Internationa 
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Subject 


[Chemistry 

[Forensic Sciences 
ocochemistry 
(Geology 

| Mathematical Statistics 
| Mathematics 
| Physics 


| Biomedical and Related Sciences 


Anatomic Pathology 
natomy 
Art Therapy 
Biochemistry 
lologica] Sciences 
| Senetics 
uman Ecology 
M Icrobiology ^ 
lycology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
hysiology 
Sychology 


l 
MBINE 


»peech Pathology and Audiology 


97 


Degrees Offered 


M.S. 

M.Forens.S., M.S. in Forens.S. 
M.S. 

M.A., M.S. 

M.A. 

M.S. for Teachers, M.A. 
M.A. 


M.S. 
M.S. 
M.A. 
M.A. 


Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


D MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE DEGREES 


Mdents ; j 2 
ts interested in the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor 


Medici 


ne must meet the requirements for admission to the Graduate School 


hool 0 
eM 


and Sciences and to the Doctor of Medicine degree program of the 
Medicine and Health Services. 


| “aster of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester hours 


Credit 


Ximum of 12 


a 
r Pun of the I 


and the fulfilling of the tool requirement (see pages 99-100). A 
2 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses completed 
Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already applied 


ard the Ran i eee : : 
| * Bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirements 


aste 
mo 
lenceg nor 
hoo} of A 


hich in 


rts and Sciences. 
UAL p 

IL PROG 
OCTOR OF 


du; 

a 

edia Progran 
Icine 


RAM FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AND 
PHILOSOPHY DEGREES 


r of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester hours of work, 
st programs includes a thesis, must be work in the basic medical 
mally required for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate 


1 is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of 


fil] rap Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which must be 
hed j Oth degrees are identical to those currently and separately estab- 


In 


Arts © School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School 


SClencee 
st ences, 


Biol. 
g 
Y, Botany. and Zoology 


ude n , 
i working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 
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semester hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine and} 
Sciences toward the minimum of 48 hours of 
for the General or Cumulative Examination 
course work is normally taken during the 
medical program and in the 


The student's research 


course work required to§ 
for doctoral candidacy} 
semesters that alternate wi 


years following the award of his M.D. 4 
1 for the dissertation may begin concurrently with th 
24 semester hours of graduate course work leading to the General od 
lative Examination. The estimated time for the completion of this dual p 
IS SIX years. 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective student fir 
apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and f ! 
and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through està 
procedures. Upon admission: to both schools, he may then apply for al 
with the dual degree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy: 
is performed under the ju Doctoral Commi 


i 


risdiction of a de partmental 


D 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ped 
t 
it 


THE MASTER’S PROGRAMS 


Most of the requirements listed below 
grees of Master of Arts, Master of 
Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, 
of Science for Teachers, Master 
Science in Special Studies. 

l. General Requirements.—For 


are applicable to candidates for il 
Arts in Special Studies, Master @ 
Master of Music, Master of Sciences! 
of Science in Forensic Science, and M Í 
a Masters degree program incli 
a minimum of 30 semester hours 


thesis, the satisfactory completion of 
proved graduate work, including 6 semester hours 

For a Master's degree program which does not include a thesis, the nU 
semester hours of approved graduate course work is determined by the 
ment, and normally consists of from 30 to 36 semester hours, The PF 
Without the thesis is not an individual student option and is not avail 
every department. Departments can and often 
minimum required by the Gr 
degree of Master of Arts 
Studies. consists of 36 semester hours of app 
does not require a thesis. 


b eh 
Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the 
ments leading to a Master’s de 


of thesis research, is T 


do set requirements abe 
aduate School, The program of study leading 
in Special Studies or Master of Science in 
oroved graduate course Wê 


gree l pon approval, up to one-half of 
quired graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the other 4 
institutions of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metro 
Area, Inc., or by another degree-granting division of this l niversity. 99 
is transferred from another institution (see “Transfer of Credit,” page 
number of Semester hours which may be taken at an affiliated Con b 
institution is reduced by the number of hours accepted as transfer cf 

It is expected that a full-time Master's candidate will complete dea 
quirements within 3 years and that ; job: 
degree 


À : EE 
| part-time Master's candidate will ee. 
requirements within 4 years. I xtensions beyond these time pë 


quire approval of 


à written request 
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Academic Work Load.—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 
" each semester; part-time students register for 6 semester hours each se- 
er, These requirements do not apply when a student has fewer than 9 
lix hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part-time) remaining to com 
: program. No more than 15 semester hours may be taken during any 
Semester, 
Farad of Credit.—A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours 
Grüduido Sch. work required for a degree may be approv ed for transfer to 
"m E c 100l from the Division of University Students, another degree- 
" the "n of this L niversity, ot another accredited college or university 
dmission ; n conditions: the course work must have been taken prior 
t's RINA the Graduate School, it must be approved as part of the stu- 
lirements studies, it must not have been applied to the completion of 
se work ^: another degree, it must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level 
t must aes shan have been taken within the past two years, and the stu- 
; Torten iig ed a grade of B or better. This action must be approv ed 
rmm ee? by the departmental adviser and the Dean. A transcript 
X wn "m must be on file before the request can be considered. 
S in the Bobo Ae; I xcept for candidates for the degrees of Master of 
5 in the field do e Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of 
'Orensic Sci r * peech Pathology and Audiology (nonthesis option), Master 
iy. wd e Master of Music, Master of Science in Anatomic Path- 
ies: candidat Ie in Forensic Sciences, and Master of Science in Special 
idates in "mel Master S degrees in the Department of Mathematics; and 
Ster’s candida ield of Dramatic Art for the degree of Master of Fine Arts, 
ates normally must complete successfully a tool requirement 1n 


Oreio 
£n la dba i : 
> inguage, mathematics, statistics, or computer programming In 


ce of : 
the aeg requirement, candidates for the degree of Master of Fine Arts 
è will S of Ceramics, Design, Graphics, Painting, Photography, or Sculp- 


complete : ! 
e tool nplete a methods course selected by the Department of Art. 
requirement examination should be passed prior to the beginning 


e third se j : 
re Semester of graduate work; students who have not fulfilled this 
Ment m 


r 
Semester. 


|ui 
ust register for the appropriate course at the beginning of the 

e Mi Low taken to satisfy the tool requirement cannot be counted 
* may attempt E requirement for the Master's degree. No Master's candi 
fille i is a a tool examination more than three times. A tool requirement 
Wersity. Other university cannot be used to fulfill the requirement at this 


ith t} 
te ap ) f ; , i 
tool req Pproval of the department directing the student's program of study 
uireme - ; ^ 
(a) Passi ement may be selected from the following options: 
s “SING a fara 
& à foreign language reading examination (a student may register 


l t e 
: üppropri: i 
: aPpropri priate reading course for nonmajors Or make arrangements with 


ent m. 
Í Majori : 
'eqn; Ng in a foreign language may not select that language to satisfy 


nt; ; : 
th Mt; a student whose native language is not English ma) elect 
* tool (students choosing English should contact the English 


ate den: 
ate department to take the examination on the scheduled dates). A 


à ‘om le r à 
tics, Or ene with a grade of B or better a course in mathematics, sta- 
Puter VADE 
rtmen and cone programming which is approved by the appropriate de- 
by the Gr : , 
y the Graduate School; or passing a special examination cov 
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ering the approved course material, 
ment, at the level of the 
S 


administered by the appropriate | 
final examination 


The Thesis.—The main purpose of a Master's thesis is to demol 
the student's ability to make independent use of the information and tf 
acquired through his other disciplines and to furnish objective evidence 
constructive powers in his chosen field 
hours of thesis research and must complete the thesis no later than three 
dar years after his initial registration. The student must maintain cont 
registration during the period required to complete the thesis, Registrati 
thesis research entitles the student to the advice and direction of the mem 
the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. rhe thesis subject mi 
approved by the professor who will be directing the thesis. The thesis, 
final form with one copy and a certificate of approval signed by the 
director and at least one departmental reader. must be presented to the 
no later than the date announced in the l niversity Calendar. All m 
meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth in a pamphlet, Zm 
tion Concerning Theses and Dissertations, available in the Office of the 
6. Master's Comprehensive Examination.— Most Master's degree can 
must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subjed 
aminations the departments, so that results 


no later than the day before the f 


Ihe student registers for 6 sé 


are held on dates fixed by 
filed in the Graduate School Office 
meets to approve the list of graduates. 

A student who fails to pass the Master's ( 
in exceptional circumst 
Dean, repeat the Exan 
fails a second time, n 


omprehensive Examinatioft 
ances, and with the approval of 


the department 4 
lination at the 


next scheduled Examination date: 
uty to take the Examination is pert? 


) 
THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY PROGRAM | 


o further opportur 


The minimum requirements for the doctoral 
l. General Requirements.- 
Philosophy requires the satisfa 
hours of approved gradu 
degree is a baccalaureate, 
Preparation for the 
earned degree is a M 
semester hours of 
taken in prep 


program are as follows: 

The program leading to the degree of D 
7? 

ctory completion of a minimum of 


Fe 
ate work for entering students whose highest 


A minimum of 48 of these hours must be tas 
General Examination 
aster's degree 


Entering students whose 
are required to register for a minimum 
approved graduate work. no fewer than 24 of which f 
aration for the General Examination While completing t 
sertation portion of the program, the student must register for 12 to 24 % 
hours of Dissertation Research, depending on the number of hours p 
Prior to the General Examination. The exact number of semester ni 
quired for any part of the total program is assigned by each departmé ! 
may exceed the minimum required by the Graduate School. "i 

2. Academic Work Load. Full-time students register for 9 to 12 € f. 
hours each Semester; part-time students register for 6 semester houf f 
semester. These requirements do not apply when a student has fewa 4 
semester hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part-time) remaining! x 
plete his program, 


^ 
í a aste’ 
3. Transfer of Credit. Entering students who do not hold a n ! 
gree may request transfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit towaf 
toral degree for acceptable 


+ taken 
post-baccalaureate graduate work take 
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po degree level at George Washington University or another accredited 
ge or university, 

Tool Requirements.—As early as possible, and before completion of the 
eral Examination, the tool requirements specified in the program of study 
t be completed, The following rules apply to students permitted to elect 
Or (c) below: students entering the Graduate School with a Bachelor's 
ire satisfy the first tool requirement before completion of 15 semester 

ourse work; students entering with a Master's degree must satisfy the 
e ea no later than the second semester of registration as a 
not count à E student. Courses taken to fulfill the tool e ap 
we ada. in the semester-hour requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy 
a) "" ^ aie The tool options are as follows: 
b) high ae language reading examinations; 
ii wem proficiency in one foreign language; 
ide of B language reading examination and the completion with a 
mming Drea] of a course in mathematics, statistics, or computer pro- 
aduate School it — by Us. appropriam perta and by the 
Sing a E aoe e T - latte 4 = of bere cera by 
ed by Ihe neto. es CP obti aet the approved course rome a minis- 
doctoral “vs D department, at the level of the final examination. 
tive language E ent whose native language is not English may not elect his 
Proval of E D meet a foreign language examination requirement. With the 
nt in any Chen he may elect English to fulfill the language require- 
Proval Sake pee listed above except (b). The student who is given 
the Ate 4 anguage examination in English should make arrangements 
Octoral student + paren i 
Iniversity yu may omit a tool preparation course at George Washing- 
Wever, his. Esse had a similar course at another college or university. 
$ University iciency in that tool must be validated by an examination at 
Urther ~ 


'aduate Sch ails for meeting the various tool requirements are stated in the 


he pon Student Handbook. i 
enera] ees. Examination.— Each student is required to complete the 
` Roe no later than the semester following the completion of 
"pay. Xs. The General Examination is composed of a written ex- 
!dent's tot | hours in length in each of the areas of study comprising the 
ined y 5 MTM; the time permitted between each examination Is deter- 
: $ study iy eia department. Some departments permit one or two 
en after à xn e "written off"; that is, a special, shorter examination 1$ 
IS in effect i of course work in the area. A cumulative examination sys- 
cholooy a IM the fields of Chemistry and Physiology, and in the field of 
ese fields lg of two comprehensive examinations is used. Students in 
è System. Should consult the appropriate department for information about 
The Do 
ON, t i Qegree of Master of Philosophy.—Upon departmental recommenda- 
Ce ssf ^ ee of Master of Philosophy may be awarded to students who have 
to an inchanpleted all requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
uding the General Examination. Not all departments recommend 
he Nene degree. 
'SSertation and Final Examination.—-A dissertation is required of 


du 
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each doctoral candidate as evidence of his ability to perform scholarly re 
and interpret its results, The candidate normally enrolls for Dissertati 
search upon completion of the General Ex 
for up to one-half of the required 

Research during the time the Gener 
the required number of hours of Dis 
time is needed to complete the 


amination; however, he may 
number of semester hours of Dissé 
al Examination is being completed. 
sertation Research has been taken, if 
dissertation, the student must maintal 
tinuous registration (see page 49) each semester until the qujdey 
ished and the Final Examination is passed. If the dissertation is not com 
within 5 years from the date the General Examination is completed, í 
dent will be required to retake the General Examination. 
No later than the date specified in the 
must submit to the De 


li 


University Calendar, the cat 
an the original and one copy of the dissertation 4 
abstract for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Examination 4 
reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 

When the dissertation has been approved by the Director and two mé 
of the Doctoral Program Committee and filed with the Dean, the cà 
takes the Final Examination, an oral examination which is open to the 
A committee of examiners (composed of Graduate School Faculty and, 
appropriate, outside scholars) conducts the Examination. If the ca 
passes, he is recommended by the Graduate School for the degree of 
of Philosophy. 

Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and reprodud 
the dissertation is avail 


able in the Office of the Dean. The successful cà 
for the doctorate is required, before receivir 


oo ) 

1g his degree, to pay a fee t 

the expense of printing the Announcement of the Final Examination, 4 
the b 


asic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


POSTDOCTORAL s 


George Washington University doctoral graduates may continue any Ww | 
the University without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University - 
privileges, Such graduates are required to pay the usual "continuous " 
tion" fee and the University Center fee in order to establish their active 
bership in the Universitv. The use of laboratory space and equipment d 
tingent upon availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special librai 
terial is paid by the graduate. 

made with the Dean two 
graduate wishes to register, 
not be applied toward 


Special arrangements for such privileges P 
months in advance of the semester in whi? 
Postdoctoral work taken under this privile 
any degree offered by the University. S 
1 
FELLOWSHIPS AND FINANCIALS 


jT 


l 
ia à; in me 
A limited number of graduate teaching fellowships are available in mJ 


Partments of instruction to students registered in the Graduate School sili 
and Sciences, Other kinds of sponsored and University awards are @ f 
but limited. 

Students applying for 


c 4 felo 
admission who also wish to apply for a i 
should submit the fellows 


< jss 
hip application and the application for adm! 
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ruary 15; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Record Examination scores, 
letters of recommendation should also be on file by this date, Students 
Etha in the Graduate School should submit only the fellowship 
Yu D have current letters of recommendation on file by February 15. 
zs Filing oo at the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
Wende a fellowship application entitles the student to consideration for 
Ar P ^ able in his department. 

the 3e —— wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to c 
: Eee for admission. Information concerning loans is contained 
ancial ^ ct Financial Aid, available from the University s Student 

i ice. 


lo so 


I n] . 
OPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


iffiliated 


© Ameri 
— ; 
rican Studies Program at George Washington University 1s 4 
This ar- 


ean Studies Program of the Smithsonian Institution, 
ity to goin student in the field of American Civilization an oppor- 
the ons antage of the W ashington environment. Members of the staffs 
ogy, Nitional P s American Studies I rogram, Museum of History and Tech- 
ine Arts ;dripriiiea Gallery, National Gallery of Art, and National Gallery 
dent with an is seminars and tutorial instruction in fields which provide the 
merican Es opportunity to dev elop new dimensions in the discipline 
Ward the or : ization. This program of study is open to students working 
Prepare e.g of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, and is intended 

* Departme or research, teaching, and museum-related careers. — 
Institution "da Art at George Washington University and the Smithson- 
ldies leading t er a joint graduate program of study and research in museum 
Concentration o the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Art History with 
gram of sti Pie Museum Training. The Department has also established a 
Att, Biar in affiliation with the Textile Museum, the Corcoran Gallery 

Program of retry art galleries. i 

Merican Civili: study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
lered jointly vm with emphasis on library research and collections is 
I" coordinate. George Washington University and the Library of Congress. 
‘Minar and of the Library Program and his staff offer an orientation 
Other courses and supervise students in reading and research 


nd ; 
in w 
Ork "Ret : 
‘phy On such library problems as indexing, cataloguing, and bibliog- 


T M Qaformation concerning these programs contact one of the follow- 

or Cos h ashington University: the Graduate School of Arts and 
partment of se who are interested in any of the fields listed above, the 
tud Art for those interested in Museum Training, the American 


ies naton University, in cooperation with three other regional 
ie or ers olger Shakespeare Library, has established the Folger 
pe raduate Studies Ssance and 18th Century Studies as a cooperative venture 
teat dich - the humanities, Seminars (limited to tw elve students each) 

semester under the direction of outstanding American and 


ES. : 
ars. The Folger Library is the physical center for the Institute. All 
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participants enrolled in the seminars are granted access to the collections $ 
books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the ] ibrary. There are alj 
portunities for participants to establish personal relationships with the f 
and readers at the Library, in the furtherance of their research. All regn 
students are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the semina 
though priority in enrollment will be accorded to graduate students work 
dissertations and to postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring institutions 
Further information, including a listing of seminar topics, is available f 
Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of George Washi 
University or at the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
The University and the National Bureau of Stand 
cooperative agreement to further e 
sity and the Bureau. This arrange 
and research, particularly 


ards have entered i 
ducational opportunity at both the U 
ment holds great promise for graduate 
in the physical sciences. 


SPECIAL OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE - 


The Graduate School of Arts 
special degree programs off c 
Studies with areas of conc 
Affairs, Legislative Affairs, the degree of MP 
of Science in Special Studie n Telecommunl 
Operations. | 

The Graduate School has academic jurisdiction over these off-campus 
grams which are administered by the College of General Studies. For S 
consult the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 


A 
and Sciences is currently offering the foll 
ampus: (1) the degree of Master of Arts in 


entration in Criminal Justice, Higher Edu 
or Urban Learning, and (2) 


s with area of concentration j 


HOOL OF EDUCATION 


an Rodney Tillman a | E. 
sistant Dean R.E. "nm Dean L.H. Kornhs 

i YA) to 
ecutive Assistant 


ICULTY* 


J.L. Breen, 
erry Botwin, zu RJ. 
musti Boswell, oe L.H. Enio; R: 
2 a , "Mle Meman, E 
Ofessors J.G, Allee, sm rroll, Mary parse rch), Eva — Martha 
Marcella Brenner, W.T. a Id Hawkins (Resea Leonard Nadler, an, CE. 
Frankie R.G. Hanken, Dona thot rerit an Rodney Tillman, 
Kirkbride. i A.D. co Broce A — a Dickerson | 
E "v a ` aVerne ro 
ashid, Carol St. Cyr, Jr., A. LaVet ‘ulawiec, 
, `. Cottrell, Jr., » 3: P. Kula 
Vontress . Leigh Clark, R.S. Cot yrth Rita Ives, z atore, Ruth | 
SOCiate Professors S. -— ge, Gloria Horrwe hy Moore, S.R. + Withers | 
esearch), Lyndale Svin e e Dorothy e Winkler, Maida 
9nald Linkowski, ÉI-— D. Wiggs, Lawrenc J.A. Green- 
1 grass, G. A. 
*terson, Jeanne Snodgras Teo Paup Ed (Research), J. Honey 
> sor D.C. Pa 2 0 ano 'arch), Honey 
djunct Associate Sats rockers R.E. C vg uidi (Rese oe G.W. 
Sistant Professors M.S, ; Pots Johnson, J./ Research), J.R. Shc 
erg, Janet omia pev Reeder, ( | 
Prouty, T 
: Nashman, R.W. Prout} >y Sobel 
A . = 7 ancy ` 
‘mith, Linda mune. irch), Joan Landy, Na 
“ructors Sue Hoth (Resec : 


3 FACULTY 
E }RADUATE FA 
MBERS oF THE ADVANCED G 


E, Baker 


» W. * 
€ M sella Brenner, I 
>e farcella 
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, J.G. Boswell, r y 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Rodney Tillman (Chairman). Perry Botwin, J.L. Breen. Donald I inkowskis 
Ruth 


| 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOI ARSHIP 


Rodney Tillman (Chairman). Perry Botwin, J.L. Breen, Donald Linkowski 


INTRODL z 
; 


It is the purpose of the School of I 


:ducation to prepare teachers, coun 
and administrators for 


leadership responsibilities, and to offer experi 
teachers opportunities to extend their education. The School includes hel 
partments of Education, Human Kinetics 

cal Education), and Special Education. 
graduate work. Other departments of the Univ ersity provide general edu 
and subject-matter courses needed for a well-balanced program of teachef 
cation. 


and Leisure Studies (formerly " 
It offers both graduate and u 


Individually planned programs 
lected graduates who wish to prep 
a wide range 


are provided for liberal arts and oth 
are for teaching. The School also proi 
of courses to provisional teachers who wish to qualify for te 
ing certificates and teachers who wish to 


renew licenses, Degree progra 
adult education, colleg 


e student development, generic counseling, higher k 
tion, human resource development, rehabilitation counseling, therapeutic f 
tion, and tourism and urban recreation administration are offered. 
Laboratory and clinical facilities ar 
Center and Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
schools and a wide v 
perience is provided. 
In addition to a full schedule 
classes are offered in the e 


T 
€ provided by the University P 
In cooperation with public anda 
ariety of social agencies, ample opportunity for fie 


A -. © 
of weekday courses during the academic? 
vening, on Saturday, and during the summer: 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


RU "n 
The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904 


in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909, the Division e 
cation became the Teachers College, which in its early years was com. | 
largely with the teacher preparation on the und In 1 Y 
Teachers College became the 

made for advance 
the School has 


students, 


ergraduate level. ' 
School of Education, and greater provisigl 
d study. Graduate enrollment has steadily increased, andy 
a considerably larger number of graduate than underg™ 


* Appointed by the Dean. 
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EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 
grams are planned to provide a broad general education, adequate mastery 
the teaching-field content, and professional competence. The relative em- 
edd on each of these depends on the student's teaching-level plan. 
iR e, elementary school teachers, since they teach all subjects, need 
Ayia n of greater breadth and less specialization than secondary school 

ers, 
pne preparation for teaching requires an acceptable minimum of four 
^ FAL i dime study. Five years terminating in a Master of Arts in Educa- 
Maties ani are needed for superior preparation which will command higher 
| registered opportunities for promotion, During the first two years, the student 
f the roii Columbian C ollege of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college 
Sentia] to eraty, where he acquires the background of general education so 
e School meres as a teacher. Here he is assigned a special adviser from 
of Education to assist in planning his program. 


REGULATIONS 


Re 
8ulations r i i i 
lons concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 


tated 
0 x "m à > 
n pages 21-34; other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 


AC. 
ADEMIC WORK LOAD 


U 
= DERGRADUATE 
Ifteen 
With a to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student 
ean quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission of the 


*Xcept Eu for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, 
mra of the Committee on Scholarship. 
College w employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program 
ork, 
ours, Win employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 
Mission of “a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special per- 
student e Dean*, enroll for 14 to 16 hours. 
Ours. wy; employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 
Mission y 4 quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special per- 
i student em enroll for 11 to 13 hours. 
a a. employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. 
9f the Quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special permission 


ean* 
A student » €nroll for 9 or 10 hours. 
tim durin Who increases his hours of employment after registration or at any 
oO « d s e 
Bram may b à semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his pro- 
Y be adjusted, if necessary. 
Student, 


" em T h : 
Speciat ee full-time may take a maximum of 6 semester hours, unless 
iss “2 : 
Ssion to take more is granted by the Dean. 


Re 
Wes: 
the Dean ns are : 

available at the Office of the Dean. They should be filled out and returned to 


forr 
at leas 
ast two wa 
Wo weeks prior to Registration 
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EARNING CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Undergraduate and graduate students may earn semester-hour cred 
to a maximum of 24 hours by performing satisfactorily on College-Lev 
amination Program Tests (( LEP) or Special I xaminations— provide 
the departments of Columbian College 
basis. Passing a waiver 
ter hours of credit. 


of Arts and Sciences on an indi 


examination does not entitle the student to any 5 


College-Level Examination Pro 
examinations: 
1. CLEP Subject Ex 


measure achievement 


gram (CLEP).—CLEP offers two typ 


aminations are offered in 
in the equivalent of 
may not be earned by passing the 
course. ) 


2. CLEP General Examin 


sciences, humanities, the natural sciences, and English composition. (Cre 
advanced standing—is not given for the General Test in English Composit 
Credit will be noted on official transcripts of the George Washi 
University for students who achieve scores above the 50th percentil 
CLEP examinations as described in the CLEP Registration Guide ¥ 
may be obtained from the University Counseling Center. 718 21st 


N. W. Examinations are always administerd on the third Thursday of 
month. 


Students interested in 


29 subject areas. Thesé 
specific college-level courses. € 

i 1 > equi" 
examination after having taken the equi 


' j " 
ations are offered in five areas; mathematics, 


becoming certified to teach who have earned & 
lor's or graduate degrees in fields other than education may satisfy some 
tification requirements by taking CLEP or Spe 

See pages 78-79 for addition 
by departments, 


cial Subject Examinations. 4 
al information on Special Examinations 09 


— 


EM 7 The Bachelor's Desi 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS leading " 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in H 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 

The program of e; 


i NA 
ich student must be approved by a faculty adviser. 
each student's progr 


am is defined by his particular 
the student have à clear concept of his 
that he be familiar with the teaching 
Which he expects to teach. 


needs, it is importan 
major interest in education, ane 


. localilll 
-certificate requirements of the loc? 


( 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Bachelor of Arts in E 
and Leisure Studies.- 


int 
ducation and Bachelor of Science in Human K 


Aa "ws : ‘ate first) 
—The Satisfactory completion of the appropriate fits 
year curriculum in Columbian College of Arts 


or the equivalent from another 
Point index of at least 2.25 
an application for form 
be obtained from the 


and Sciences (see pages ay 
accredited educational institution with a 4 i 
or the equivalent, is required. Applicants mv 
al admission to the School of Education. This ford 
Dean, the School of Education, 


Office of the 
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Ishington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. In addition to filing an appli- 
Mon, out-of-state applicants must provide the School of Education with at least 
letter of reference from instructors who know them. Candidates in the pre- 
Cation curriculum in Columbian College and residents in the Washington, 
^, Metropolitan area must arrange for an interview by calling the Office of 
Dean, in addition to filing the application. At the admissions interview, ap- 
ants must exhibit personality traits that give promise of success as a teacher. 
-education majors in Columbian College, who may be admitted tentatively 
er completing 45 semester hours or fully after completing 60 hours, must 
© be recommended by their pre-education adviser, 

In addition to the regular admissions interview, an interview with the Special 
apse program adviser is required of applicants interested in Special Edu 
on, 


QUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, resi- 
nce. «c a as 
ce, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 


a i M » 
andidates for the Bachelor’s degree must complete satisfactorily while in the 
00 : : — mes - 
l of Education a minimum of 30 semester hours. 
o : ; - : 
r full details concerning continuous registration, see page 49. 


CHOLARSHIP 

for the cv 
Me System of grading and of computing scholarship, see pages 46-47. 

2s Order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 


Probo» ' ' 
| ze bation. A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at least 


low Placed on probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is 

hip ~~? Or until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholar- 
Sus . 

pens; e : > 2? 

vit „Pension —A student on probation who fails to raise his index to 2.25 


rase t 
o "e d à "2M od y 
lo the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appears 


ĉe may readmit him on probation. A student denied readmission may 
a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the 
admission. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted 
CURRICY 
n all 


all Ran : 
tump, PAChelor's curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist of courses 
ered above 100. 


LUM REQUIREMENTS 


IN 
COMPLETE / Ay 


Cong; . 
itio : am 7 
drawal) adar which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 


ay be assigned are described on page 46. 


THORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
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Removing an Incomplete. Although the g 
records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set a! 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final examin 
or a required paper) must be made up. 
reregistering for the course here, 


rade of J may remain ol 


Che grade of J cannot be remove 


aking its equivalent elsewhere. An 
complete" cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year excef 


: ent : “ale = " leto" . t 
Written permission of the Dean's Council. An Incomplete" which is n 
moved within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 


or by t 


CREDIT/NO CREDI T OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a 
or better, may, with the approval of his adviser and the Dean, take one coll 
semester and receive a grade of CR. Credit, or NC, No Credit, which W 
recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in his qa 
point index. No student will be allowed to take more than 4 credit no e 
courses. A student must sign up for such an option at registration. Und 
circumstances may a student change from credit/no credit status to £ 
status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses required i 


; : A ‘ A tf 
student's major field may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. A : 
fer student may not choose 


ment at this University, 


cumulative quality-point index of 


this option until the second semester of his e 
1 

! 

( 

BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION | 
The objective of Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Be 
tion is to provide (1) general educational backgrounds: (2) functional 4 
mand of ideas, concepts, knowledge, and skills in one or more teaching W 
(3) mastery of basic professional information and skills adequate for the w 
ning teacher; and (4) development of attitudes needed for success in teac 
The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers art. 
tained through precollege education, 


“ence. lon 
college courses, work experience, 1€ 
ship activities, student campus activiti 


es, and off-campus cultural opportuni 
Normally, from 63 to 66 semester hours of the total requirement are * 
pleted in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of 
equivalent institution elsewhere (see 
Since the teaching fields diffe 
are longer than others, 

Work experienc e, leadership ac tivities, 
ties, and the Utilization of Off-campus cult 
course work and on their 


. i if 
this University ^ 
"Education Curriculum," pages 8 9 
i : " og 
rin content, scope, and complexity, some pro£ 


M 
m MIN d ; d 
participation in student camp 
ural opportunities —As part of 


4 e Educ" 
own initiative, students of the School of FE 
are expected to take full advantage of the many opportunities in the Was 


: ; Ip stu% 
ton area for developing leadership skills. Advisers are available to help st 
plan these experiences. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
take the National Teacher Examinations 
Of test scores and may avail themselves 


" b attin 
Arts in Education are req 
Students receive individual 2 , 
Ae 
of the regular transcript serv 
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Educational Testing Service. Students must request the Testing Service to 
d copies of test scores to the School of Education. 

Students required to take the Examinations must register for them with the 
Ucational Testing Service. Application forms are available in the Office of 
Dean. i 


ACHING-FIELD PREPARATION 


eaching-field preparation depends upon the teaching position for which the 
dent is preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary schools need a 
Bree of competency in several fields. Those preparing to teach in junior or 
mior high schools must demonstrate competency in a major teaching field. A 
Tor teaching field is optional, but recommended. The student should begin 
aching-field preparation while in the first two years in Columbian College. 
eaching-field requirements, developed in cooperation with appropriate de- 
artments of the University, include satisfactory completion of prescribed aca- 
stan courses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the om a 
jon zu of the National Teacher Examinations*, and satisfactory comple- 
the prescribed special methods courses 
lescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with the scope 
jus — of the teaching field and the license requirements of oa "- 
leld € Minimum academic course requirements for each mair oscan 
omew: isted on succeeding pages. Minor teaching-field requirements are 
What less than those of a major field. Students preparing to teach on the 


len k 
nentary - i ipo 
ent in AD level are advised to use electives to increase their mastery of con- 


ind 


àn academic field or an area of specialization, 


Art T3 "Um 
Semeste 
ART HISTORY Hous 
Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art, or 
771-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 6 
Art: Two second-group or third-group Art History courses 
if open to undergraduates 6 


FINE ARTS 


Art: T r, n ; 27 
tart? Tt: To be selected from the following 2 
‘Art 21-22. ' r 
ad, 22: Design I: Basic 
Art 3-24: Fundamentals of Photography 
Art AO: Drawing I 
Art P: Ceramics I 
Kt € Graphics I 
5-66: Painting I 
te 
Special 
t al fi ^ 
M ‘arly eld examination of the National Teacher Examinations are available in elementary educa- 
edi 'athem, dhood educ ation; biologv and general science; English language and literature; industri 
u ion: matics; chemi try, physics, and general science; social studies; physical education; business 
tadents e education; home economics; and art education a ; 
ob tudents pr Paring to teach history or geography take the special field examination in social studies 
Comet a satis; eens to teach in fields in which special field examinations are not available must 
r H ac , i 4 À : E 
t An pitvolved. o Score on a special field examination given by the instructor in the special method. 


“SS OF permis; . r Fine t irse 
Permission of Department Chairman is prerequisite to all other Fine Arts course 
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Se 
p 
Art 81-82: Sculpture I 
Art 123-24: Design II: Individual Problems 
Art 125-26: Painting II 
Art 127-28: Painting III 
Art 131-32: Ceramics II 
Art 137: Workshop in Materials, Methods, and l'echniques 
Art 143-44: Serigraphy 
Art 151-52: Ceramics III 
Art 153-54: Graphics II 
Art 157-58: Graphics III 
Art 163-64: esign: Visual Communication 
Art 179-80: Sculpture II 
Art 181-82: Intermediate Photography 
Art 189-90: Sculpture III 
A 
Total 
Biology* A 
BiSc 11-12: Introductory Biology for Science Majors 
BiSc 101: Invertebrate Zoology, or 
BiSc 104: Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy 
BiSc 108: Organic Evolution, or 
BiSc 127: Genetics 
BiSc 128: Genetics Laboratory 
BiSc 140: General Ecology 
BiSc 163: Human Physiology 
BiSc 164: Human Physiology Laboratory > 
BiSc: Advanced Botany courses às approved by the adviser 
Chem 11-12: General Chemistry 
Phys 1: Foundations of Physics 
ii Phys 2: Introduction to Modern Physics B 
`i Total 
| Chemistry —" 
j t Chem 11-12: General Chemistry, or 
Chem 15-16: Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 
t Chem 22: Introductory Quantitative Analysis 
i Chem 151-52. Organic Chemistry 
j Chem 153. 54. Organic Chemistry I aboratory 
! Chem 110: Introduction to Physical Chemistry, or 
Chem 111: Physical Chemistry 
Chem 134: Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry 
Chem 191: History of Chemistry . 
Math 6: Plane Trigonometry ! 
Math 30: Precalculus 
* Other courses recommended b 
t Chem 22 


ut not required 
22 required if Chem | i 


Chem 50 
1-12 is elected 


or 151-52 and 153-54; Math 31. 


Math 31: 
Phys 1: 
Phys 2: 


BiSc 3: 
Chem 11-12: 
Geol 111: 
Geol 21-22: 
Geol 101: 
Geol 151: 
Geol 125: 
*Math 3: 
*Math 6: 

Phys 1: 
Other ee 


Anth 186: 
Geol 122: 
Geol 128: 
Geol 141: 
Geol 163: 
Geol 172: 


Geol 189: 


Art: 

Econ 1: 
Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 
Hist 71-72. 
Math 9, 10: 
Music: 
,SIKLS: 

v. Science: 
Social Studies: 


Addit, 
Addition 
Student al mather 


The 2. Educati Courses in these areas are listed, together with 
e sei ion, on pages 121.22 
irement must include courses in both physical and biolo 


ul * ma 
lecu uting geca 
ga speci 
lent Ed! ses il 
d n 
nce requ 
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Calculus of One Variable 
Foundations of Physics 
Introduction to Modern Physics 


Total 


Earth Science 


Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 
General Chemistry 

Mineralogy 

Physical and Evolutionary Geology 

History of Geological Sciences 

Invertebrate Paleontology 

Marine Geology 

College Algebra 

Plane Trigonometry 

Foundations of Physics 


113 


Semester 
Hours 


3 
4 
4 


A WWW WwW wWA Wow 


To be selected from the following as approved by the 


adviser 
Physical Anthropology of Modern Man 
Structural Geology 
Geomorphology 
Introductory Geochemistry 
Sedimentation 
Regional Geology of North America 
Geophysics of the Solid Earth 


Total 


Elementary Education? 


As approved by the adviser 
Principles of Economics 

Introduction to Geography, or 
Introduction to Economic Geography 
Introduction to American History 
General Mathematics I, II 

As approved by the adviser 

As approved by the adviser 

As approved by the adviser 

As approved by the adviser 


Total 


matics is required for some advan« ed geology courses 
additional area of certificatior 


Special Educatic 
the professional courses in Ele- 


equence of courses in Early Childhood Education or 


gical sciences 


t 


45-48 


by 


or 


114 


Engl 9 or 10: 
Engl 11: 


Enel 12: 
Engl 52: 
Engl 71-72: 
Engl 101: 


Engl 117-18: 
Engl 133-34: 
Engl 135-36: 
Engl 137-38: 
Engl 153-54: 
Engl 155-56: 
Engl 161-62: 
Engl 163-64: 
Engl 165-66: 
Engl 167-68: 
Engl 171-72: 
Engl 173-74: 
Engl 175-76: 
Engl 177-78: 


d Fren 9: 
Fren 10: 
4) Fren 12: 
| Fren 51-52: 
Fren 91-92: 
Fren 103: 
Fren 108: 
Fren 109: 
Fren 110: 
Fren: 

Fren 119-20: 
Fren 121-22: 
Fren 123-24: 
Fren 125-26: 
Fren 127-28: 
Fren 193: 
Other Courses: 


* Not required for the 


UNDERGRADUATE 


AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE 


English 


English Composition: | 
English Composition 
Sciences, or 

English Composition: | 


anguage as Communication 
Language and the Arts 
anguage in Literature 
Introduction to English Literature 

Introduction to American Literature 

Expository Writine 

Introduction to 
Shakespeare 
Voice and Diction 
To 


English Linguistics 


be selected from the following 
adviser 

English Poetry: Form and Content 
Che Romantic Movement 

Victorian Literature 

The 20th Century 

The English Novel 

The English Drama 

Studies in American I iterature 
Major American Poets 

American Drama 

The American Novel 

Major American Writers 

Selected Literary Movements 
Special Topics in American Literature 
Contemporary American Literature 


as approved 


Total 


French 


Expression orale du francais contemporain, and 
Cours de Sy ntaxe, or 

French Conversation and Composition (Intensive) 
Survey of French Literature, or 

Analyse de texte 
Diction, phonétique 
Cours de grammaire 
La Langue pratique 
Cours de stylistique 
To be selected from 
French Literature of 
17th Century French Literature 
18th Century French Literature 
19th Century Frenc 
20th Century Frenc 
Cours de style 
Recommended from the 


appliquée 


avancée 


the following 


h Literature 
h Literature 


following but not required 


minor teaching field 


by 


and 


the 


the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
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Semester 


Hours 
i Art 109; 19th Century Art in Europe 
| Art 110: Contemporary Art 
Engl 115; Introduction to English I inguistics | 
Oreign Lang: Other than French as approv ed 
Hist 141-42: History of France 
Psyc 115: Psychology of Language and Communication 
Total 42-45 | 
General Science* 
SE a 3-4: Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 6 
C em 11-12: General Chemistry, or 
hem 15-16: Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 8 
tChem 22: Introductory Quantitative Analysis 4 
Phys 1: Foundations of Physics and 
Phys 2: Introduction to Modern Physics, or 
Phys 9-10: Introduction to Astronomy 6-8 
tScience: Additional courses as approved by the adviser 10 
Math: To be selected from the following 9 
Math3: College Algebra 
Math6: Plane Trigonometry 
Math 30: Precalculus 
Math31: Calculus of One Variable 
Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables 
Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions 
Total 41-47 
Geography 
Geog 51: Introduction to Geography 
Geog: To be selected from the following 21 
Geoe i5 Transportation Geography 
8127: Population and Settlement 
*08 132: Resource Management and Conservation 
Geo! TU Resources and Env ironmental Quality 
Ge 8 139: Geographic Perspectives on Current World Problems 
02140: Urban Geography 
ed it Urban Settlement 
Geog TS U rban Environments 
Geog 144 Social Geography 
Geog 14s. Env ironmental Adaptation 
eog can Cultural Geography 
Geog 161: I olitical Geography 
Geos 164. atin America — 
Geog 198; jeography of € hina Sim, 
> Current Geographic Topics 
Total 24 
TATEM 


1 " TO s a minor teaching field : 2 a : "1 . 
t Righ aired; elected, it must be followed by Chem 22. If Chem 15-16 is elected, Chem 22 i 
PE Chem 50 is recommended following Chem 16 

ours in one science field are required for certification 


*N 
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Germ 9-10: 
Germ 51-52: 
Germ 179-80: 
*German: 


Hist 39-40: 
Hist 71-72: 
Hist: 
Hist: 


*Hist: 


Hist 167: 
Hist 169: 
Hist 170: 
Hist 171-72: 


Hist 173-74: 


Hist 175-76: 


Hist 177: 
Hist 178: 


Hist 179-80: 
Hist 181-82: 


Hist 185: 


Hist 186: 


Hist 108: 
Hist 109: 
Hist 110: 
Hist 111-12: 
Hist 113: 
Hist 121: 
Hist 122: 
Hist 131-32: 
Hist 139.40: 
Hist 141-42: 
Hist 143: 
Hist 144: 
Hist 145: 


German 


German Conversation and Composition 
Introduction to German Literature—in English 
Advanced German Conservation and Composition 
Additional courses as approved by the adviser 


Total 
History 


European Civilization in Its World Context 
Introduction to American History 


Research Seminar (see adviser, Department of History) 
Six semester hours in each of three of the following 


groups as approved by the adviser 


Additional semester hours from any one of the following 


groups as approved by the adviser 


Total 


GROUP 1: AMERICAN HISTORY 


Man-made America: the Colonial Scene 
The American Revolution 
U.S. Early National History 
U.S. Social History 
Afro-American History 
USS. Political History 

The Ante-bellum South 
Recent U.S, History 

U.S. Economic History 

U.S. Diplomatic History 
Women in America 

U.S. Urban History 


GROUP 2: EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. 
Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. 
The Roman World to 337 A.D. 

Medieval History 

Early Middle Ages 

The Renaissance in Western Europe 

The Reformation in Western Europe 

History of Germany 

World History in the 20th Century 

History of France 

Europe East of the Elbe, 1815-1939 
Medieval Russia 

Imperial Russia 


9t required for the minor teaching field 


* 


Hist 146: 
Hist 147: 
Hist 149.50: 
Hist 151-52: 
Hist 153: 
Hist 154: 
Hist 157: 
Hist 158: 


Hist 138: 
Hist 144: 
Hist 145: 
Hist 146: 
Hist 187: 
Hist 188: 
Hist 189: 
m 193: 

ist 194: 

Hist 195-96: 


Hist 161: 


Hist 163-64: 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166: 
PSc 177: 
PSc 178: 


Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 


Math 33: 
Math 121: 
Math 124: 
Math 135: 

*Math: 


Stat 97: 
Stat 157. sg. 


Mus 5-6: 
Mus 103. 4. 


Not reoni 
quired 
for the minor teaching field 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Soviet Russia 

Economic History of Europe 

European Diplomatic History 

History of England 

Tudor England 

Stuart England 

20th Century European Diplomatic History 
Modern Jewish History 


GROUP 3: THE EASTERN WORLD 
History of World Communism 
Medieval Russia 

Imperial Russia 

Soviet Russia 

History of Modern China 

History of Chinese Communism 
History of Modern Japan 

History of the Near East 

History of the Modern Near East 
History of East Asia 

GROUP 4: LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 

Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Mexican 
and Cuban Experience 

History of Latin America 

History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 

Governments and Politics in Latin America 
International Relations of Latin America 


Mathematics 
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Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 
Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra 
Introduction to Matrix Theory 
Projective Geometry 


Three additional second- or third-group courses in Mathe- 


matics approved by the adviser 
Introduction to Computer Programming 
Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


Total 


Music 
Harmony 
History of Music 


Semester 
Hours 


Awe 
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or 
Music Theory 


Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 
Phys 31-32: 
Phys 151: 
Phys 161: 
Phys 163: 
Phys 164: 
Phys 165: 
Phys 167: 


Slav 9-10: 
Slav 91-92: 
Slav 141-42: 
Slav 151-52: 
Slav 185: 


Slav 186: 


Slav 197: 
*Slav: 


Slav 101: 
Slav 103: 
Slav 104: 
Slav 109-10: 
Slav 128: 
Slav 143-44: 

| Slav 146: 
Slav 153: 
Slav 156: 
Slav 157: 
Slav 158: 
Slav 161-62: 
Slav 165: 


UNDERGRADUATE AND G 


Mus 131-32: 
Applied Music: 
Applied Music: 

Ensemble: 
Music Literature 


* Not required for the minor t 


RADUATE CATALOGU E 


sd 
H 
Advanced Theory 


Voice or major instrument 
Minor instruments 
Choral or Orchestral 


As approved by the adviser 


Total 


Physics 


Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 
Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 
Introduction to Theoretical Physics 
Intermediate Research 
Mechanics ] 

Physical and Quantum Optics 
Thermodynamics 
Electromagnetic Theory 
Principles of Quantum Physics 


Total 


Russian 


Intermediate Russi 
Introduction to Ru 
Russian Rom 
20th Century 


an Conversation and Composition 
ssian Literature 
anticism and Realism, or 

Russian Literature 


Russian Linguistic Structure I: Phonology and Mor- 
phology 

Russian Linguistic Structure II: Syntax, Lexicon, and 
Semantics 

Methodology of Teaching Russian 

Additional courses from the following as approved by 
the adviser 


Readings in the Soviet P. 
Scientific Russian 
Business Russian 
Advanced Russian 
Dostoevsky, the M 
The Russian Novel 
The Russian Short Story 
Turgenev 
Leo Tolstoy, 
Nabokov 
Solzhenitsyn 
Russian Culture 
Sovie 


ress 


Conversation and Composition 
an and the Artist 


His Life and Works 


t Literature from the Revolution to World War II 


eaching field, 


Slav 166: 
Slav 172: 
Slav 193-94: 


Econ 1-2: 
Hist 39-40: 
Hist 71-72: 

PSc 4 or 5, 6: 
ther Courses: 

Anth 1-2: 

Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 

Soc 1: 

à Soc 2: 
Other Courses: 


Span 9-10: 
Span 12: 
Span 51-52: 
Span 91. 92. 
Span 109. 10: 
Span: 


Other Courses: 
Engl 115: 
Foreign Lang: 
Hist 161: 


Hist 163. 64. 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166: 
Psyc 115: 
Span 193: 

Span: 


SPDR 1: 
SPDR 1 l: 


eap 


Vot ren: 
requi 
red for the minor teaching field 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
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Semester 


Hours 
Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present 
Soviet Dissent 
The Other Slavs: Their Literature in English 
36 


Total 


Social Studies 


Principles of Economics 6 
European Civilization in Its World Context 6 
Introduction to American History 6 
Introduction to Political Science 6 
To be selected from the following 6 
Introductory Anthropology 
Introduction to Geography 
Introduction to Economic Geography 
Introductory Sociology 
Uses of Sociology 
Second-group courses, as approved by the adviser, from 
Anthropology, Economics, Geography and Regional Sci- 
ence, History, Political Science, and Sociology 12 
Total 42 
Spanish 
Spanish Conversation and Composition, or 
Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) 6 
Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization 6 
Explicación de textos 6 
Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition 6 
Two full-year courses selected from second-group Span- 
ish or Spanish American Literature courses 12 
Recommended from the following 6 
Introduction to English Linguistics 
Other than Spanish as approved 
Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Mexican 
and Cuban Experience 
History of Latin America 
History of Brazil 
History of Mexico 
Psychology of Language and Communication 
Curso de estilo 
Second-group courses in Spanish and Spanish American 
Literature not previously elected 
Total 42 
Speech and Drama 
Communicative Speaking and Listening 3 
3 


Voice and Diction 
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Sed 
H 
SPDR 32: Oral Interpretation of Literature 
SPDR 101:  Bioacoustics 
SPDR 103:  Biophonetics 


f 
SPDR 112: Advanced Public Speaking f 
SPDR 121: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 
SPDR 169: Introduction to Creative Dramatics 

Area of 


Specialization: Selected from one 


of the following groups as approved by 
the adviser 


1 
Total 
GROUP 1: SPEECH COMMUNICAT ION* 
SPDR 126: Argumentation and Debate 
SPDR 127-28: Advanced Debate Practice 
SPDR 133: Broadcasting in America 
SPDR 134: Radio Production and Performance 
SPDR 143: Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory 
SPDR 144: History and Criticism of American Public Address 
GROUP 2: DRAMA* 
SPDR 115-16: Acting 
SPDR 151-52: Stagecraft 
SPDR 154: Directing 1 
SPDR 155-56: Play Production Practice ` 
SPDR 165-66: History of the Theatre 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional information, skills, 


i soin 
and attitudes needed by beg 
teachers are provided through a se 


‘oF 
quence of courses to be taken in the jus 
and senior years. Lectures and class discussions are closely coordinated 
field work. Instruction is differentiated to meet the needs of those preparit 
teach on the various levels elementary school, junior high school, senior 
school, and adult. 

The prescribed courses 
methods of initiating, 
the content of te 


in special methods are concerned primarily y 
guiding, and evaluatin 
aching fields. They 
suggestions drawn from the 
However, in addition, 
in use in schools 
of compe 


g learning experiences dealing 4 
attempt to bring to the student un 
accumulated experience of successful teo 

the courses review the teaching-field content cull) 
» and examinations 


i ; . fina 
at the end of courses provide the fin 
tency in the teaching fields, 


Professional Courses—Secondary i 


p 
Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement 
: 
^ Not required for the minor teaching field t 
TA course in the teac hing of reading is recommended 
Jurisdictions 


en 
since it is required for employme 


Educ 123: 
Educ 131: 

. Educ 134: 
ctal Methods: 
Educ 136: 
Educ 137: 
Educ 138: 
Educ 139: 
Educ 140: 
Educ 142: 
Educ 144: 
Educ 146: 


Educ 108: 
Educ 111: 
Educ 112: 
Educ 115: 
Educ 123: 
Educ 135: 


"à o 


hildh 


Educ 132: 
Educ 150: 
Educ 152: 
Educ 153: 
Educ 154: 


SpEd 101: 
SpEd 102: 
SpEd 103: 
SpEd 170: 


} 


Sty 
NL 
Wing e plan; 
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Semester 
Hours 


Society and the School 3 
Secondary School Principles and Methods 3 
Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 6-9 
Three to six semester hours from the follow ing courses 6 
Teaching English in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Speech 

l'eaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Music in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Science in Secondary Schools 

Teaching Foreign Languages 


Total 21-27 
Professional Courses—Elementary 
Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 15 
Educational Measurement 3 
Elementary School Teaching of Reading 3 
Society and the School 3 
Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 9 

Total 36 


Stud 

: P majoring in Elementary Education may prepare for an additional 
" Certification by substituting a special sequence of courses in Early 
9d Education or Special Education for elective courses. 


AREA OF CERTIFICATION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION* 


Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools 6 
Foundations of Early Childhood Education 3 
Early Childhood Curriculum 3 
Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education 3 
Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child 3 

Total 18 
AREA OF CERTIFICATION IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary 
Teaching Role 3 
Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 
Methods and Materials 3 
Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 
Creative Programming 3 
Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships for Special Edu- 

3 


cation Teachers 


ning to seek certification in Early Childhood Education must check with the adviser 


Sppa 10 Sophomore year. 


170, 189, and 190 must be taken prior to the senior year. 
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se 
He 


Preprofessional Internship: Observing the Special Child 
in the Regular Class Milieu 

SpEd 190: Preprofessional Internship: Inspecting a Continuum of 
Special Education Services 


| 
SpEd 199: Internship in Complementary Teaching 


SpEd 189: 


€ 
Total 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN 
HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


The curriculum, which is designed to prepare students for teaching in eet 
tary and secondary school programs of physical education, offers opportu 
for specialization in dance, element 

The student wishing to prepare tc 
cal education may use his elective h 
Relevant work in Columbian Colle 


ary or secondary school physical educi! 
y teach another subject in addition to ph 
ours to work toward a minor teaching 
ge may be counted. 


PREREQUISITE 


For the first two years of the B 
Leisure Studies curriculum, 
pages 80-81. 


r. 
achelor of Science in Human Kine 
s " " " Scie! 

see Columbian College of Arts and Sci 


CURRICULUM 


1 
Specialization in Dance 


i, Junior and Senior Years oe 
n Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
3 Educ 112: Educational Measurement 
"| Educ 123: Society and the School j 
j| Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 
5 HKLS 109-10: Dance Composition 
i HKLS 117: Dance Education 
i HKLS 135-36: Dance History 
1 HKLS 141-42: Theater Production for the Dance 
j HKLS 150: Human Anatomy 
HKLS 151: Kinesiology 
HKLS 164: Physiology of Exercise : 
HKLS: Nine semester hours to be selected from the following 
HKLS 119: Creative Dance for Children 
| HKLS 120: Repertory 
: HKLS 129: Introduction to Motor Learning te 
HKLS 137: Dance Notation and Movement Analyses: the Laban Sys d 
HKLS 144: Choreography : 


Elective: A 
Total 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Cialization in Elementary School Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


Educ 108: 
Educ 123: 
HKLS 101: 
HKLS 102: 
HKLS 113: 


HKLS 130: 
HKLS 138: 
HKLS 150: 
HKLS 151: 

Elective: 


Educ 112: 
HKLS 114: 


HKLS 129: 
HKLS 133: 
HKLS 164: 

Elective: 


Educ 108; 


Educ 123: 
AKIS 111-15; 


HKLS 113: 


HKLS 138: 


HKLS 150. 
KLS 151: 


Elective: 


Educ 112. 
HKLS 114: 


Dance. or Recreation (Prerequisite for HKLS 133) 3 
Motor Performance in Childhood 3 
Physical Education Curriculum and Administration 3 
Human Anatomy 3 
Kinesiology 3 
6 
Total 33 
Senior Year 
Educational Measurement 3 
Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education, 
Dance, or Recreation (Prerequisite for HKLS 133) 3 
Introduction to Motor Learning 3 
Student Teaching 6-12 
Physiology of Exercise 3 
6 
l'otal 24-30 
spec} 
“alization in S : eo 2 : 
ation in Secondary School Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Junior Year 
Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Society and the School 3 
Sports Education Technique 6 
Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education, 
Dance, or Recreation (Prerequisite for HKLS 133) 3 
Physical Education Curriculum and Administration 3 
Human Anatomy 3 
Kinesiology 3 
9 
Total 33 
Senior Year 
Educational Measurement - 3 
Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education, 
Dance, or Recreation (Prerequisite for HKLS 133) 3 
3 


HKLs 129. 


Junior Year 


Semester 

Hours 

Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Society and the School 3 
Physical Education in the Elementary School 3 
3 


Movement Education 
Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education, 


Introduction to Motor Learning 
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S 


HKLS 133: Student Teaching 
HKLS 164: Physiology of Exercise 


Elective: 
Total 1 
| 
Graduate Study 
k 
h 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS GRADUATE 
of Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Arts 
ist, and Doctor of Education. 


PROGRAMS leading to the d 
in Education, Education S 


GRADES 


Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Grad Í 
B, C, and F are counted in computing the quality-point index (see page | 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplete) ) 

i 


For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent: B. Good; C, mini 
- = 
(i 


symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) Will be recorded. The symbol 7 indi 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the a | 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An "Incomplete" 04 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar ye 
the Dean's Council. An "Incomplete" 
year is automatically changed to an F 
reregistering for the course. 


He I 
ar except by written permissu 
which is not removed within one cal? 

T ” - jv 
An "Incomplete" cannot be remo! 7 


—, 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


| 


. z . bic sec . eal | 
intensive, interdisciplinary fifth ye% 


( 

ram is designed to prepare selected liberal 4 
graduates, postgraduates. and professionals for education work in a mu i 
or for liason work between museum and school systems. Students receiV 
degree of Master of Arts in Teaching upon completion of the program. 4 
For details write the Chairman of the Department of Education, Md 
Program, School of Education, George Washington l niversity, Washin? 
D.C. 20052. : j 


The School of Education offers an 
museum education. This prog 


| 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAMS 


To be admitted to the 
have a Bachelor's deg 
Written references 
and (3) be inte 
native arrange 


1 
program in museum education an applicant mus 
ree from an accredited institution; (2) submit- / 
attesting to quality of academic record and work expe 
rviewed by the University Selection Committee or make j 
ments specified by the Committee 
of the School of Education, € 
a desire to study 


and approved by the i 
" . : o jC 
onsidered essential are skills in commun 


^ : vitisatiolh: 
and learn from the artifacts of nature and civilizati 
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a ili " ] . . . 

— for and interest in working with people. Evidence of strong under- 

| ^ n : ‘ 

"m graduate, or professional experience in such fields as American his- 
» geology, art, or the social sciences will be considered favorably. 


A " 
N OF STUDY FOR THE MUSEUM EDUCATION PROGRAM 


em begins with a six-week summer session, Emphasis in the 
ved nu will be on the study of museums and the understanding of groups 
ih s a fhe fall semester students will study the school as an institution 
y SAT ration, pupil population, staff, services—and as a laboratory where 
"us on Berk in classrooms with students and teachers. Emphasis will also 
nique; , yaaa gs skills and interpersonal relations through a study of 
lera or successful communication, barriers to communication, language 

e search for meaning. Students will also earn at least 12 semester 


Urs ^ i i 3 ; 
| 9f credit throughout the year in a special field, e.g., anthropology, Ameri- 
iate to education 


n civilizati : 
H ilization, fine arts, zoology, or any content appropr 
Museum. 
uri TM : : bag 
lines. the spring semester students will have an internship field work ex- 
e In art, and history museums. They will also have an 
seum 


“campus E uum nuse 
Meno cw covering museum education v" such as (1) the mu 
ques “the ams for groups and individuals; (2) new communication tech- 
- media; (3) exhibitions— practical consideration of exhibition de- 

nd Em education research, and practical consideration of installation 
g exhibition procedures; and (4) evaluation and research—identify- 


IB n 
€Searc : : : 
action e problems for museum education, such as how to measure audience 


HE 
DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


ro 
imer study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education are 
eir know! | tale mei teachers and teachers of experience to increase 
are ors rege of professional and academic information and skills and pre- 
ollege po types of educational service, They also provide opportunities for 
5 We raduntes in other disciplines to acquire needed professional education, 
From ^m in the subjects which they are planning to teach. 
\dViser ^ ^W Various related departments of the University, the 
iel 0 x ect courses to give the student an adequate background in his chosen 
hing ,. M IVice. Programs for teachers-in-service and experienced teachers plan- 
ed from those for students without 


student and his 


9 re-ente STA: E 
'achin *nter the profession are differentiat 
ast reripace. 
S er's E A M a . f 
Programs are available in the following fields: 


Adult E 

Colle "ducation Human Resource Development 

Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
(candidates may specialize in adaptive 
physical education, dance, elementary 


.Se Stu 
Curriculum dent Development 


tly Ch; 
Elem hildhood Education 


ent 
E ary ue » ; < 
c mentar, paministration or secondary school physical education, 
Guidance and ucation therapeutic recreation, tourism 

*heric c. Counseling development, or urban recreation and 
a parks) 
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Reading 

Rehabilitation Counseling 
Secondary Administration 
Secondary Education 


Special Education (candidates may 
specialize in crisis-resource teaching 3 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, or 
early childhood special education) f 

Supervision and Human Relations 

For teachers interested 


in developing or strengthening their academic 
petence, the elementary and secondary 


education fields normally permi 
to 18 semester hours of work in 


departments other than education. 
needs of teachers-in-service who need 

tional work in content to qualify for advanced certification or to improve 

classroom skills; and may also be helpful to previously trained teachers 

ning to re-enter the profession. 

the academic and professional competencies of the teacher. 
Additional information concerning 

writing or telephoning the Office of the I 


programs are designed to meet the 


‘ ^ s m 
The major emphasis is upon strengthening 


these programs may be obtained 
Jean 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS R 


d institution, an undergraduate m 
(C + average), demonstrated interest in ts 
ing, and personality traits that give promise of success as a teacher, any 
quired. In a number of programs there are more applicants than C$ 
accepted; therefore, selections by additional criteria are necessary. "i 
Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to cand! 
in the field of school administration, 
programs in adult education 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredite 
point index of 2.50 or above 


> E * cigni ¢ 
Experience is required for admissi 
and human resource development. | 


| 
ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Candidates whose undergraduate 
the basic requirements for the de 
make up deficiencies and may 


r salent 
preparation does not include equivalen ! 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
be required to take designated tests. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


For the record, advanced standing 
other accredited institutions, but 
completed at this University as a Master's candidate. 
A maximum of 12 semester hours of adv 
University in excess of 
credited toward the M 
of specialization, 
Advanced standing is not 
before 


1 . take? 
IS granted for approved courses ua 
e 3 : « mu 

a minimum of 30 semester hours ™ 


int 
ated i 
anced courses completed y! 
the requirements for the Bachelor's degree "T 
aster's degree if the work fits in with the studen 


y 
p . - C 7 
for work completed five or mor 


readmission to Master's candidacy: 


granted 
application for admission or 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading 
a minimum of 33 hours o 


i 


$ 
[. 


: *-- ion red! 
to the degree of Master of Arts in Educatic ' 
f graduate credit 


ant 
The plan may, at the stude? 
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n, include a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether or not a stu- 


Mt selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours must be from courses 
nned primarily for graduate students (third-group courses). The 18 hours 
Ist include a course in research methods and procedures. A minimum of 12 
urs, not including the thesis or the research course, must be from courses 
ered by the School of Education. 
7 in may include additional teaching-field preparation. In such cases, 
r, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at least equiva- 
i undergraduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
On (see pages 110-122). 

Tograms are planned initially in conference with an admission 
Ce School of Education and subsequently with a designated adviser 
o rpeutds area of specialization. These programs are based on the 
iene the candidate, his previous background, and the certification re- 

s of the state and locality in which the candidate plans to teach. 

degree requirements must be completed within a period of six years. 


adviser in the 


ESIDENCE 


t Candidate € j ; : . 
Ndidate for the Master's degree is required to complete satisfactorily 30 


"mes d . i R s y 
ft a hours in residence in the School. With the approval of the adviser, 9 
30 hours may be off-campus courses in the College of General Studies. 


CHOLARSHIP 


Students who re- 


i : 

Us , : ý 1 , 4 
e, ality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. 
t to suspension. 


Live t 
"o grade of C in more than 6 semester hours are subjec 
Bn. Who receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the School of 
lon before enrollment for further work. 


T 
HE THESIS 


The cho; 
ers of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student's ad- 
tion Stand iled in the Office of the Dean. A statement of the School of Educa- 
th orm ards for the thesis and printed copies of detailed regulations regarding 
tment reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 
Teeistratio of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 
Whom fhe 7 to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under 
€ thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional 


Cale 
ndar ye, ad 
year may be granted without further tuition payment. The student 


Ust 

| How " . " e . : . 
Period ee maintain continuous registration (see page 49) during this 
Year 4 - ‘he preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar 


tn? the s > : : 
tuition * Student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 


as ar 
for a repeated course. 


ASTE » 
R's : 
In aa COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
additi 
io à e 
hour exa AN the course examinations, the candidate must pass a special three- 
Mination on his area of specialization. Candidates for the examination 


t be : 

: registe : i 
Pica = Stered for the semester it is to be taken, and must file a written ap- 
ater than thirty days 


. On j N i ge . 
Prior to t N the Office of the School of Education no | 
e date of the examination. 
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THE DEGREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST ^ 
"I 

The School of Education provides a program of advanced study leadi 

the degree of Education Specialist for students with Master's degrees in E 

tion who seek further professional preparation for specific objectives. | 

Education Specialist programs are available in the following fields: 

Administration Elementary Administration 

Adult Education Higher Education 

Curriculum Secondary Administration 

Counselor Education | 

| 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The degree of Master of Arts in Education from this University (or the ed 
lent), a satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate Ro 
Examination, and two years of successful pertinent experience, are req 
ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 

: : : or of 
Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a staff meri 
School of Education or by a representative in the candidate's locality app 
by the Dean, 


SCHOLARSHIP 


* 


Scholarship requirements for the 


degree of Education Specialist are the saf 
those for the degree of Master of 


Arts in Education (see page 127). 


b 


l 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Individual programs are developed, 
candidates’ abilities, interests, 
semester hours beyond the 
Education at this University 
taken on campus at this Ur 
maining semester hours of 


s fit dr 

through the faculty-adviser plan, to F 
needs, and career goals. A minimus 
requirements of the degree of Master of f 
ji 


is required. At least 21 hours of this work p 

niversity; with the approval of the adviser, M 

the program may be taken in off-campus 0 

of the College of General Studies or at another approved university. 

mum of five calendar years is allowed for completion of the program. uh 
At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate a j 

in Education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and coe 


; n " n 
study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, (3) 8 
of specialization. | 


| 
THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Successful completion 
examination, 


; f : 284. - an 
of a six-hour written examination and/or 


at the option of the major field adviser, is required. 


110" 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCA 


The School of Educ 
degree of Doctor of 


ation offers programs of advanced study "€ suf 
a : E » e 
Education. These programs, which are under t 
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Ih of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, provide major fields of study in 
her education, special education, counselor education, administration and 
Iculum, adult education, human resource development, and higher educa- 
à Supporting fields are available in administration, administration of higher 
"ation, adult education, college student development, counselor education, 
lculum. elementary education, higher education, human growth and devel- 
lent, human resource development, reading, secondary education, special 
cation, supervision, and teacher education. With the approval of the Ad- 
ced Graduate Faculty and the departments concerned, one supporting field 
y be taken in other departments of the University. All programs require 
Y of interrelated areas of education and a doctoral dissertation in the major 


d of Study, 


MISSION 


due Plicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 
ne in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that required 
bs of egree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least three 
E Successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal quali- 
à capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. 
y applicant first arranges for an interview with the Assistant Dean for ad- 
&raduate studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources of the 
Mission pe guide him in his application for doctoral study. T he required 
ting eres and standards will be explained at this time. Candidates 
e initial standards are admitted to precandidacy for the degree. 


| a 

Da ocandidacy period a minimum of 9 semester hours of course work 
culty ogram, including requirements specified by the Advanced Graduate 
sterg cum be completed. This work must be completed within three se- 
st admission to precandidacy, for part-time students, or within the 
ill erre hours of course work for full-time students. Application for 
! the Idacy will then be decided on the basis of the quality of scholarship 
lan Precandidacy period, the recommendations of instructors, à detailed 


or " Èa " . 
the balance of the program, and a qualifying examination. 


» from two to three years of full-time study beyond the degree of 
Arts in Education, or the equivalent in part-time study, are required. 
“ are individually planned. It is estimated that, for the average student, 
i ino Wired for the total program will be 75 semester hours, including 
Eac M of 12 semester hours of dissertation research. 
mpre Program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation for 
telds, oe examinations in a major field of study and two supporting 
seq d Completion of a required research tool field. The second is com- 
w ination oh investigation, the writing of a dissertation, and the final oral 
dents who h 
iste 


ag d 
» Ster of 
Brams 


he 


ave completed the comprehensive examinations and who were 


ted for doctoral study under the payment plan in effect prior to July 
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1, 1967, must register for a minimum of 6 semester 


hours of Dissertati 
search (491) a semester until 


12 hours have been completed, and a mi 


Ja 
of 3 semester hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory complet}, 
the final examination. it 

br 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


When the student is admitted to doctoral candidacy, he is assigned to # 
mittee, each member of which is responsible for guiding him in his prep 
for one of the required comprehensive examinations in supporting fields 
major field comprehensive examination. The candidate must arrange 
vidual conferences with the committee members to determine the cont 
each field and to receive guidance in his preparation for the examination. 
The supporting field examinations, which are taken first, are three-houl ; 
ten examinations. In addition to the research tool field a student who 
a historical research investigation for his dissertation must complete ? 
Propriate research seminar offered by the Department of History. TH 
dent’s Dissertation Committee may recommend other tool requirements 
tool requirement must be completed prior to the major field examination 
major field examination is a written 12-hour examination, six hours 0 
of two successive days. - ahh 
The candidate begins the second part of his program after the satisff 
completion of all supporting field examinations, the required rcsearch tool 
and the major field examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


E 
A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly re 
and to interpret and present its results, ! 
During the first part of the program, the De 
mittee, consisting of a major adviser as Director, usually the major field 994. 
and two additional faculty members who serve as readers. The candidate C 
quired to submit a proposal for his dissertation to this Committee, which, 
mines its acceptability and recommends approval to the Committee & | 
vanced Graduate Studies. The dissertation is completed under the gu 
of the Director, with the advice of the other members of the Disse t 
Committee. pi 
No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must sU | 
the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and two copies "1 
abstract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for 
duction by University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed regal 
regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation, preparation i 
abstract, and services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., are available yf 
Office of the Dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate is T% 
before receiving his degree, to pay a 
Announcement of the Final 


by University Microfilms, Inc 


ion 
an appoints a DissertatiO ys, 


: intl 

fee to cover the expense of prr gl 

Examination, and for the basic service 

+ and to sign a microfilm agreement, 

THE FINAL EXAMINATION f 
o8 

T. 


^ he 
as approval of the Director, he recommends t "Li 
in for the final oral examination, 


When the dissertation h 


date to the De; which must be passe 
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è Weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination is open to 
Public and is conducted by a committee of the Faculty, appointed by the 
n, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's field of study 
n outside the University. Candidates who successfully pass the oral exami- 
On are recommended for the degree by the Faculty of the School of Educa- 
i 


SIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


the Preparation for the degree, including examinations, courses, seminars, 


| other work done under the direction of an adviser, must be done in resi- 
ce, The student must remain registered in the School of Education, except 
'" the Dean or the Advanced Graduate Faculty has granted a leave of 
ence, Failure to register each semester of the academic year may result in 
Y of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever new condi- 
1S and regulations have been established by the Advanced Graduate. Faculty. 
* Supporting and major field examinations must be completed within five 
I Of the date of admission, and the entire program must be completed 
k eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time study. All candidates 
he Satisfy one of three options for full-time study. Information — 
On plans will be provided by the Assistant Dean for advanced graduate studies 
Tequest by the candidate. 


lecial Programs and Services : UT. 


D 7 
UCATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


HE se ! 
XCe toot OF EDUCATION offers a program for the education of teachers of 

lona] chi i ‘es are ¢ sd 1 . 7 i x 
à Püonal children, Laboratory experiences are arranged in schools for handi 


Children in the metropolitan area. Students are accepted at the junior- 


" 2 HM H sc ~ « 
weg, OT year undergraduate, Master's, Education Specialist, and Doctoral 
tepa, By special permission, teachers, school administrators, and adequately 

=~ Students from other schools and colleges of the University may elect 


-~ COurses. 


n Wiries r , pu yo 108 
el patie concerning the program and the availability of scholarships and 


OWsh; í T 
dug tis Should be directed to Dr. Perry Botwin, Department of Special 
: . < * x ^ 

“Hon, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


IRA 
D J 2 "* arch st 
UATE PROGRAM IN REHABILITATION COUNSELING 


; Sc 4 , ree “ors 
for t hool of Education offers a federally funded Master s degree program 


Asist Preparation of rehabilitation counselors. These professional personnel 
VClet Persons who are disabled or disadvantaged to assume a proper place in 
Paring Idwork with course work in pre- 

> : E. : 
hi M Students for immediate employment in an expanding field that yields 
inte anit Both the profession and the program 


Interg - 
i -as as guidance, medicine, 
PSychoi areas as guic 


© two-year program combines fie 


are larian and financial rewards 
ISciplinary, drawing upon such related 


Opy . A : ~e 
8Y, social work, sociology, and special education. 
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] 
Traineeships, including tuition and stipends, are available for full-time 
dents. Information and applications are available from Dr. Daniel e 
Rehabilitation Counselor Education, Department of Education. George is: 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 5 


GRADUATE SPECIALIZATION IN THERAPEUTIC RECREATION AND 
ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
The School of Education offers a federally funded Master's degree progf! 

the field of physical education with a specialization in therapeutic recreatiff 
adaptive physical education. This program is funded by the Bureau of 
tion for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education. 

an intensive internship (minimum of 510 clock hours) 
training centers in Washington 
agencies. 


Both programs IOP, 
in University à 
area hospitals, schools, clinics, and 
Inquiries concerning this program and the availability of gr4 
research assistantships and internships should be directed to Dr. Dom 
Hawkins, Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. George ™A 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


CERTIFICATION CURRICULA 


The School of Education provide 


T 
s individually planned programs for liberal 
graduates with appro 


priate degrees who wish to prepare for teaching. 
seeking certification, but not wishing to work for a degree, may enrol J 
certification program if they meet the admission, scholarship, and perso, 
requirements of degree candidates. The School also provides a wide ram 
courses of interest to teachers who wish to renew licenses. 


READING CENTER 


l 
(See pages 53-54) 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The School of Education has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus 
grams leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education in the e | 
elementary administration; elementary education: higher education; v 
resource development; secondary administration: secondary education; “A 
education—crisis-resource teaching, diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, 
childhood special education; and supervision and human. relations. n 

These degree programs are administered by the College of General f 
For details concerning the off-campus programs see the College of 
Studies Catalogue, 


HOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
MINISTRATION 


an Peter B. Vaill 
oo Deans S.F. Divita, H.R. Page 
‘stant Dean John Lobuts, Jr. 


CULTY * 


H.F. Bright, D.S. Brown, J.C. 
Leon Gintzig, P.D. Grub, 
E.J.B. Lewis, G.L. Lippitt, 
R.C. Sedwick, 


E Frederick Amling, Guy Black, 
M eray (Emeritus), R.B. Eastin, R.F. Ericson, 
jJ am (Visiting), J.L. Jessup, G.P. Lauter, 

Edwin cont D.C. McGrath, Jr., H.R. Page, D.D. Roman, 

Nociate =, P.B. Vaill, R.H. Walther (Research), M.M. Wofsey 
HH eset Elizabeth Adams, R.A. Barrett, R.R. Bonato (Research), 

Roding o S.R. Chitwood, K.J. Darr, M.C. Devolites, S.F. Divita, 
ion pear S.S. Fuller, M.G. Gallagher, Sherwin Greene, J.J. Hamp- 
Jl» E . Hardgrave, M.M. Harmon, Jerry Harvey, R.L. Holland, F.C. 
Morris E Loeser, E.R. Magruder, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., C.R. Miller, G.E. 
maith “ hei-Min Paik. P.N. Reeves, T.E. Shaughnessy, S.N. Sherman, W.E. 

| lunc 4 K. Winslow 

sistant hs Professors P.S. Birnbaum, A.J. Schwab 
F.D rolessors B.L. Catron, Elizabeth Cox, J.P. Coyne, Irwin Dubinsky, 

Should. ' W.H. Guy (Research), John Lobuts, Jr., D.B. Rasmussen, R.G. 

Idjunc, EM Waldrip, K.C. Yang (Research) 

Suas cx Professors M.J. Ackerman, W.J. Auton, J.D. Bentley, W.J. 

Mstructors D W.J. Landen, R.I . White 
Witalsk; .F. Bergwall, Patricia Cleary (Research), 
djunc, 1 l A Research) 

d nstructors F.W. Carter, G.R. DeLisle, S.T. Fisher, C.H. Hayes, R.B. 
8, N.G. Oglesby 


00 
ITT ERS} 


DRAy? 
AN’S COUNCIL 


BL. C 
Ro 


C.P. McKelvey, Richard 


at " £ . : 
ron, M.C. Devolites, R.F. Dyer, S.S. Fuller, Chei-Min Paik, D.D. 


m: 
Nan, Peter B. Vaill 
COM 
h Mi hon 
TTEE ON CURRICULUM 


HR 

^* Page (Cha; 

Dc ^d (Chairman), Frederick Amling, M.M. Harmon, H.C. 
rath, F.C, Kurtz, K.J. Darr 


Demoody, 


pihe Prai 
River, eside 
r nt " : r : . 
"ly, the Dif the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
ctor of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex officio 


ol 
the F 
aculty 
an of ulty of the School of Government and Business 


Administration 


the S, 
chool is an ex officio member of all committees. 
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lio 
COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION ba 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Jer 
G.P. Lauter (Chairman), D.S. Brown, H.R. Page, S.S. Fuller, Leon af 


Jerry Harvey, A.J. Mastro lo 


Ka 
à 


FELLOWSHIPS 


m ` e 6 r "ue Mes 0 
[he School of Government and Business Administration has several gr? Y 
and doctoral fellowships available to its students, including the Ary i 
Research Fellowships in International Business, Health Care Adminis? 


OX d : ingia 
Fellowships, Ernst and Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Busing 


; e ou nt Bellow 
Economics, the National Association of Purchasing Management Fello™ 


and the Scottish Rite Fellowships, , 
i 
INTRODUCTION l 


C 
p 
This School was organized as the School of Government in 1928. Duriffl s 
next two decades, programs in business administration and public admi»: 
tion were added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from undergradU^ ¢ 
graduate study. The name was changed in 1960 to the School of Gover? 
Business, and International Affairs to reflect more accurately the offer 
the School. A division of the School was effected in 1966, and two $92, 
were established—the School of Government and Business Administral 
primarily professionally-oriented school: and the School of Public and M 
tional Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented school. 


OBJECTIVES 
The principal objective of the School of 


tion is to prepare its graduates for positions in the management of comp 
ganizations in both business and government. The degree programs 9*4 
signed to prepare students both for entrance 
for advancement to high-level management positions. test 
Programs in the School include examination of administrative principe 
quantitative approaches to decision-making common to both business r 
ernment. These programs stress the points at which major policy decis i 
either business or government must give consideration to related policy 
sions of the other. Emphasis is placed on the fact that management €" 


j oy s i é : " sense: 
IS not limited to organizational techniques but is, in the broadest sens 


tion for management responsibility, 


inf 
Government and Business Adm 


'e e 
into business and govern™ 


du 

: : à 41 educ, 

It is the policy of the School to emphasize a broad fundamental "ist 
: : i 

as the best preparation for positions carrying management or adm 


responsibility. 
Undergraduate 


curriculum drawn 
and 


eral" 
programs concentrate the first two years in a broad p 
from the social sciences, humanities, quantitative jo y 
a limited number of courses in administration. Students in the jum ofl 
lude (1) the functions of busines j^ 
and legal environment of business, (3) the i jr 
i| techniques based on quantitative methods, (4) "a 
ry and human relations, and (5) the practice of 


senior years expand their work to inc 
prise, (2) the economic 
of modern analytic: 
of organization the 
solving techniques. 


0 
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common to all management posi- 
Master's degree programs are 
an relations, and prob- 


Sraduate programs develop the elements 

regardless of the nature of the operation. 

m study of the principles of management, hum 
ing plus an area of specialization. 


R : : , 
ne to the needs of the Washington community, the School has fol- 
the policy of making many of its educational activities available in off- 
a of Washington. The off- 


m E in and around the metropolitan area < 

+ of Bu ork leads to a degree carrying a different designation; thus, the Bache- 
the come Administration degree on campus has a substantial equivalence 
3 ag of Science in Administration degree offered off campus in facili- 
Bachelc ed by government or business organizations. The School is offering 
hited ^ E of Science in Health Care Administration degree, at this time 
d. The — at the Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, 
diinistrar; aster of Arts M Health C are Administration, Master of Business 
nal ae ion, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and Reg- 
ampus -ora and Master of Arts in Government degrees are offered on 
raduate à ile the Master of Science in Administration degree is the only 
bport in E offered off campus. [he off-campus programs have strong 
Mment co e area and provide significant contact with the business and gov- 
f bn mmunities. Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
sted in th in Administration and Master of Science in Administration are 

e College of General Studies Catalogue. 


20M 
MON BODY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Pro 

lo "T leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration, Bache- 

CMT in Administration, Master of Business Administration, and Master 

iN the ¢ in Administration include the equivalent of at le 

I ollowing areas: 

and E of business enterprise, a background of the concepts, processes, 
ions in marketing and distribution, production, and financing func- 


10ns: ; 
> in e "p 
the case of governmental administration, à background of concepts, 


Toc 

ces, an and institutions of planning, programming, budgeting, personnel prac- 
Policy formulation in government. 
background of the economic and legal environment of business and 
ences on Ee. along with consideration of the social and political in- 
business. 
tative o understanding of the c 
Ods, and information systems, 
syn of organization theory, interperson 

Systems, and communications. 


St “at d 12 
udy of administrative processes under conditions 
and policy determination at the over-all man- 


ast one year of work 


80Vern 


oncepts and methods of accounting, quanti- 


Motivati al relationships, control and 
of uncertainty, in- 


EMIC STATUS 


The Scho 


Me dministration has maintained full 


‘olleges of Business Admin- 
ate Education for Public 
ber of the American 


ta of Government and Business A 
“tration I in the Middle Atlantic Association of C 
inistration 1961. It joined the Council on Gradu 

in 1966. In 1968, the School became a mem 
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i 


] 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. The programs in Public Acci 
ing designed to prepare students for Certified Public Accountants "X 
have been approved by the state boards of New York and Maryland, The 
gram in Hospital Administration is accredited by the Nat 


ional Accre 
Commission on Education for Health Services 


Administration. 
REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES: AND FINANCES 
stated on pages 21—34; other University regulations, on pages 44—52. 
ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend cl 
are paid. A student may be 
The student is held resp 


asses until registration is completed and fees! 
dropped from any course for undue absence. 
onsible for all the work of the courses in which 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge 
provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 


z ; f 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the P% 
of suspension. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic penali 
permitted during the first four weeks after registration for the fall or 8f 
semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusual CM 
stances, and requires certification by the instructors of courses for whit " 


student is registered that he is doing passing work (see "Withdrawal, 
47-48). 


ADDING COURSES 


" ; " mest. 
Courses may not be added after the first full week of classes in any seme 
summer session, 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A student of demon strated capacity, with 
of a course, may be permitted to undert rt 
of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate dep? jo 


Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally ? 
when taken on a class basis, 


NT. 
a special interest in the subject idl 
ake study under the personal dI. 


The Bachelor of Business Administration Degree ~ 


THE SCHOOL OFFERS P 


gusi” 
Administration in the fi 


ROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
elds of Accounting and Business Administration. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


T Character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
$ contemplated are required. 
equirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
iol, acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
" “he Showing at least 15 units* which must include four years of English; 
With wise years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably 
Any Oratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be 
an history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. 
lege The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
Work, 

ee Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scholastic 

tis € Test and the English Composition Achievement lest. 

Es recommended that the examinations be taken in December or January. 
tests p tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrangements for 
Cational e responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Edu- 

nter S esting Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 
the erent, Berkeley, C alif. 94704, not less than one month before the date 
oh H, In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the scores 
ton E the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washing- 

» D.C. 20052. 
ig College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, the 

Can College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The applicant 
d request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly 
— anerican College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recom- 
ban "a the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 
adequacy, ool of Government and Business Administration will consider the 
stances Lo the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circum- 

ol may not present all of the formal requirements stated above. The 

ay prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


of 


Tom 


Sty 
à acus transferring from other colleges and universities as juniors must offer 
Se wit able broad-based liberal arts program or equivalent. However, in no 
Cour More than 60 semester hours of advanced standing be granted for 
Work completed at community or junior colleges. Accounting and Busi- 
Ministration courses taken at such colleges may be applied toward the 
h of Business Administration degree provided they are comparable to 
gt Le 15 courses numbered under 100. Courses comparable to BAd 161, 
àrea up t 19, or Stat 97 may also be applied. Other courses (one course per 
Number. à maximum of three courses), comparable to this School's courses 
sas 101-200, taken at an accredited community or Junior college where 
ay be accepted to waive certain re- 


Dess A 

achi 
this E 
M 


Quire Sof C or better has been earned m 
Studen, o Urses; however, the waiver of a required course does not entitle the 
Wireg ro any semester hours of credit toward the total 60 semester hours re- 
- Or the junior and senior years. 


aS. 


than Wit 

an rep » e è 

l Soy a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not les 
Minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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REQUIREMEN 


S FOR THE DEG! 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more thal 
semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who i$ 
on probation, may not take more than 9 semester hours, 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may tak 
to 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, W 
index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

A student who accepts employment 
semester must report immediately 
adjusted if necessary. 

Exception to these 

An undergraduate 
hours of course work 


after registration or at any time dum 
to the Dean, so that his program maj 


rules will require the approval of the Dean. d 
student on probation may take no more than 12 sem 


SCHOLARSHIP 


To graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality 
index of at least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the major of at 
2.00. All courses in the Bachelor of Business Administration degree majë 
option are to be included in the quality-point index calculation. EK 
courses in or out of the School of Government and Business Administ! 
cannot be used as substitutes in the major quality-point index calculation. 


DEAN’S HONOR LIST 


; 
The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or high 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list i 
be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 sem% 
hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 


Over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a summer 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


/ 
Conditions under which the 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 46. 

Removing an Incomplete. 
the last day of the examin 
ately following the semest 


EL 
grades of J (Incomplete) or W ( Authorized 


The grade of J must be removed no later 

ation period for the fall or spring semester Mist 
€r or summer session in which the grade of ti 
Signed. An “Incomplete” that is not removed within this period is autom? j 
Changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstam o, 
instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriat E 


: T : sm mak 
mittee, for additional time in which to complete the work of the p ca 
petitions should be submitted within the same period. The grade of jal? 
be removed by 


. . equi" 
reregistering for the course here, or by taking its 
elsewhere. 
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PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 after completing a mini- 
Mum of 12 semester hours of study will be placed on probation. This proba- 
lion extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 semester hours 
of work, which may include remedial studies as prescribed. 


SUSPENSION 


A Student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index remains 
| low 2.00 at the end of his probationary period may be suspended. A student 
SUspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the lapse of 
either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, he must 
^s Prescribed tests and submit evidence to the Dean's Council that during his 
“sence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he 
kia profit by readmission. A student readmitted after suspension is on proba- 
n and must maintain a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 
rd hours of work undertaken until his cumulative index is 2.00. In ab 
** Will the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. 
Student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


C 
REDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


tejunior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 2.50 or 
tme may, with the approval of his adviser and the Dean, take one four i 
corded, and receive a grade of CR, C redit, or NC, NoC redit, which will be re- 
index ay the student’s transcript but will not be reflected in his quality-point 
A E © student will be allowed to take more than 4 credit no credit courses. 

€nt must sign up for such an option at registration. Under no circum- 


lances 
et may a student change from credit/no credit status to graded status, or 
is a ersa, after the end of registration. Courses required in the student's ma- 


Jor : à 
field may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. A transfer student may 


Rot c : : cubus 
wn oo this option until the second semester of his enrollment in this Uni- 
ity, 


RESDENOE 


maritimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 

€ completed while registered in the School of Government and Business 
niyen tration. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
Work ie as well as to students transferring from other IMDUEIURE; PTS 
Period * be counted toward the residence requirement, but in 9o SPA, may the 
is grant. residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. L nless special permission 
fin ed by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or 


Mini Year must be completed in the School of Government and Business Ad- 
IStration. 


JSE Of 
OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Y stude 
Ma ude 


Menta 


nt whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
* reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 


Y Work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
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: : — fill 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular e 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to 
up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


accentable va 
Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cal 
be applied toward a degree. 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours or W 
curricular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tes 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP).—CLEP offers two Up 
examinations: (1) CLEP Subject Examinations are offered in 29 subject k" 
These tests measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college 
courses. (Credit may not be earned by passing the examination after y 
taken the equivalent course.) CLEP examinations in Introductory Ac 
Introduction to Business, Commercial Law, and Data Processing are m" 
3 credits each of advanced standing. All other CLEP examinations in Awe 
ing and Business Administration (School of Government and Business Ad 
tration courses) are not accepted for advanced standing, (2) CLEP o 
Examinations—offered in five areas: Mathematics, Social Sciences, Hume 
the Natural Sciences, and English Composition, (Credit—advanced — 
not given for the General Test in English Composition.) Students enro if 
George Washington University who wish to receive credit for CLEP SU" 
Examinations must receive prior approval of the department 

Advanced Placement Tests.—See page 23 

Achievement Tests.—See page 24 rll co 

Examinations for W aiving Curriculum Requirements.—4A  requirec noñ 
may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver examination aut asi 
and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser concerned. d i 
this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of credit eric 
degree. Request to take the examination should be made to the a rd 
adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before t 
set for the examination. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS y 
One hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required for f 
ation. To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidate? d 
quired to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and e: | p 
work, a minimum of 60 semester hours (second-group course work) ©.) 
junior and senior years selected from 
offered by the School. 


t2 cur 
one of the two major field 
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"urriculum for the First Two Years in Accounting and Business Administration 


Acct: 
Econ: 
Engl: 
Science: 


*Elective: 


BAd: 
Humanities: 


Math: 
Social Studies: 


Stat: 


Accounting Major 


, Acct 101: 
'Acct 121: 
Acct 161: 
TAcct 191: 
BAd 102: 
BAd 131: 
BAd 141: 
BAd 161: 
Mgt 118: 
Elective: 


r hou 


rs of Hum 


Freshman Year 


Acct 1-2 
Econ 1-2 
Engl 9 or 10, 11 


Semester 
Hours 


6 
6 
6 


BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geog 51 and 52; 
Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, 3 and 4, or 9-10 6-8 
Courses other than in Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, or Economics 


Total 


Sophomore Year 


BAd 51 


4-6 


30 


Art 31-32 or 71-72; Chin 3-4; Engl §1-52, 71-72, or 
91-92; Fren 3-4 or 6, or 51-52; Germ 3-4 or 51-52; 
Ital 3—4; Mus 3 and 4; Slav 3-4, 5-6, or 91-92; Span 3-4 
or 6. or 51-52; or SPDR 1 and 11 (Accounting majors 
may postpone this requirement until the junior year if 
they wish to take Acct 121 or 191 in the sophomore 


year) 


Math 31 and 32, or 51 and 52 


Psyc 1, 8 


OON OS 


Anth 1-2, Hist 71-72, PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6, or Soc 


1 and 2 
Stat 51 


Total 


Junior Year 


30 


Cost and Budgetary Control 
Intermediate Accounting 
Federal Income Taxation 
Advanced Accounting 
Fundamentals of Management 


Business Finance 


Basic Marketing Management 
Commercial Law 
Introduction to Information Technology 


WWW WwW Ww www 


Selected from courses other than in Accounting Business 


Administration, or Economics 


Total 


anities (see above 


ae : 
ete, 121 a i Kinetics and Leisure Studies may not be taken for credit. 
" nd 191 are elected in the sophomore year students replace 


30 


this requirement with 6 
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Senior Year BE ( 
Acct 132: Accounting Theory 
Acct 171: Auditing 
Acct 181: Accounting Systems 
BAd 101: The Business Environment 
BAd 181: Manufacturing Production 
BAd 198: Business Policy and Administration 
Econ 121: Money and Banking 
Stat: Three semester hours selected from the following 
Stat 111: Business and Economic Statistics I 
Stat 155: Introduction to Probability 
Stat 187: Theory of Sampling 
Elective: Three semester hours selected from courses in Account- 
ing*, Business Administration, or Economics, and three 
semester hours selected from courses in other depart- í 
ments > 
— 
Total 
NORMAL SCHEDULE FOR ACCOUNTING COURSES 
Junior Year: Fall—Acct 101, 121 (if not elected in sophomore year); iP 


Spring—Acct 191 (if not elected in sophomore year), 161 (if not elected 
fall). 
Senior Year: Fall—Acct 171; Spring—Acct 132, 181. 


ACCOUNTING PRACTICE INTERNSHIP 

An internship program, limited to selected senior Accounting majors, i$ a 
able during the semester break of the senior year. To be admitted to this P^ 
gram students must have the approval of the Chairman of the Departmen d 
Accounting and must have completed at least 15 semester hours of Account!” 
courses (including a course in auditing) with a 2.85 or higher average 4 d! 
over-all grade of 2.50 by the end of the fall semester. Students will be PPA 
salary while conducting audits under senior supervision of participating 
firms. Other internships with industry and government are available. StU i 
who complete the internship successfully will register for Acct 199 the spt 
semester of their senior year and will receive 3 semester hours of credit. i 


e : ; t 
further information consult A.J. Mastro, Chairman of the Departmen 
Accounting. 


Business Administration Major 

: e i ot 
The program in Business Administration is designed to provide the " g 
foundation required for eventual top leadership in either governmental of 2 f 
ness administration. It consists of the 36 semester hours of required cours 


* ; ‘ 
3 Qualified students accepted in the Accounting Internsl ip program will elect Acct 199 1m P 
semester hours of elective selected from course in Accounting, Business Administration, Or 
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P in one of the following group options; and 9 hours of electives, normally 
i e ; - 
Vanced courses in liberal arts subjects. 


Junior Year 


Semester 

Hours 
Acct193: Business Budgeting 3 
BAd102: Fundamentals of Management 3 
BAd 105: Personnel Management 3 
BAd 131: Business Finance 3 
BAd 141: Basic Marketing Management : 


Mgt 118: Introduction to Information Processing 
Toup Option: Six semester hours selected from the chosen area of 


specialization (see below) 6 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser 6 
Total 30 
Senior Year 
BAd 101: The Business Environment 3 
BAd 161: Commercial Law 3 
BAd 181: Manufacturing Production 3 
i * . . . * 
tBAd 198: Business Policy and Administration 3 
Econ 121: Money and Banking 3 
.  Psyc144: Personnel and Industrial Psychology 3 
JTOup Option: Nine semester hours selected from the chosen area of 
specialization (see below) 9 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser 3 
30 


Total 


G 
Roup OPTIONS 


tht areas of specialization are open to Business Administration majors. The 
roup o. taken in each of these options require the approval of the adviser, The 
the ption and the individual courses within the option should be selected at i 
the r Sinning of the junior year. The student should contact the Chairman of 


partment of Business Administration for assignment of an adviser. 


Ro | 
Up y- | 
_ ?P Y: ECONOMICS 
h | 
* follow; A . pont. e | 
financial ing courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
usin economic analyst, industrial economic analyst, and market research analyst | 
ness and government. | 
oy 132: International Business Finance 
Ad 133: Capital Formation 
BAd 176: International Business Theory and Policy 


ay 
St 
Stude 
hoya dents wł , i i bu 
ED ue. choose the group option in International Business are required’ to take only 12 semester 
y Ourse le m 3 " " 
"nt e equiva in that group if they have received credit for two years of modern foreign language 
iter alent 


Nat á 
‘onal Business majors must complete BAd 178 in lieu of BAd 198 
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*Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
*Econ 102: Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Econ 158 Industrial Organization 

Econ 161, 162: Public Finance I, II 

Econ 181-82: International Economics 

Stat 111, 112: Business and Economic Statistics I, TI 


GROUP II: FINANCE 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions f 
credit analyst, supervisor in a financial institution, bond cashier, trust officer, bat 
examiner, and similar positions in federal or international financial institutions. 
*Acct 111: Financial Statement Analysis 
Acct 121: Intermediate Accounting 
BAd 113: Real Estate 
BAd 121: Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management 
BAd 122: Insurance and Estate Planning 
BAd 132: International Business Finance 
BAd 133: Capital Formation 
*BAd 138: Investment and Portfolio Management 
Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
GROUP III: INFORMATION PROCESSING 
d 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions in 


- : x vive 
formation processing in government, business, and industry. They also g= 


student an understanding of the manager’s use of information processing as ? " 
managerial technique 

*Mgt 119: Computer Programming for Information Systems 

*Mgt 120: Information Systems Development I 

*Mgt 121: Information Systems Development II 

*Mgt 122: Special Studies in Information Systems 
One additional 3-semester-hour course approved by the advisei 
GROUP IV: INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS i 

.. inl? 

The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions ™ i" 
national business, both in private industry and in government. Students in ih 
option who have received credit for two years of a modern foreign language: us 
equivalent, are required to take only 12 semester hours from the following cow 

*BAd 132: International Business Finance 


*BAd 144: International Marketing Management 
BAd 171: Principles of Transportation 
*BAd 175: Introduction to International Business 
BAd 176: International Business Theory and Policy 
*BAd 178: International Business Policy and Operations 
Econ 181-82: International Economics 


GROUP V: MARKETING 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such posit! 

sales manager, marketing manager, product development manager, researcl 

buyer, advertising director, sales promotion manager, and credit manager. 
*BAd 143: Marketing Research 


* Required for this group option 
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BAd 144: International Marketing Management 
*BAd 145: Sales Management 

BAd 147: Advertising 

BAd 158: Physical Distribution Management 

BAd 171: Principles of Transportation 

BAd 175: Introduction to International Business 

BAd 178: International Business Policy and Operations 


OR . 
OUP yi; PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


basic academic foundation for such positions as 


Th 

e " : 
following courses provide the 
and employment manager in busi- 


ea manager, employ ee relations manager, 
m government service. 
*BAd 106: Problems in Personnel Management 
BAd 107: Collective Bargaining 
Jour 145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Psyc 129: Theories of Personality 
Psyc 131: Psychological Tests 
SPDR 121: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


ae VII: STATISTICS 
ias Sowing courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
Usinesg oe planning statistician, industrial statistician, and rate analyst in 
and government. 
Stat 91: Principles of Statistical Methods 
* Stat 110: Quality Control and Reliability Techniques 
Stat 11 1,112: Business and Economic Statistics I, II 
Stat 117: Analysis of Variance 
Stat 118: Regression Analysis 
EM 155: Introduction to Probability f- 
57-58: Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


Up à 

Th VIII: TRANSPORTATION AND LOGISTICS 
© follow; " : , ; r 
tions * ifm courses provide the basic academic foundation for management posi- 
z in traffic departments of other types of business 


firms and ansportation firms and 
and y o 1 on . 
th government agencies. The program should also aid in the preparation for 
and Transpor- 


E exam; 
lation Minations for membership in the American Society of Traffic 
ha 158: Physical Distribution Management 
v 171: Principles of Transportation 
Ad172: Public Utilities 


$ 
BAd 173; Transportation Systems Management 
one 174: Urban Transportation 

Ad 175: Introduction to International Business 


^w E183: Urban Planning 
reog 125: Transportation Geography 


The Master's Degre 


Master of Business Administration.—The degree of Master of Business N 
ministration is this School’s top professional Master’s degree in business. k I 
designed to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will contrib! 
to success as a responsible executive. Because of the increasingly close relati 1 
ship between government and business, the programs for this degree also P^] t 
vide an excellent background for many government careers, 

Master of Arts in Government.—The degree of Master of Arts in Gov? i 
ment with an emphasis on Public Administration is for students who wish, l 
concentrate on certain areas of administrative specialization, These areas! 
clude urban problems, urban and regional planning, development administ| | 
tion, and research and development administration. Mo 

Master of Public Administration. —The degree of Master of Public ^ | 
ministration is primarily for those already in government service fede? | 
state, local, intergovernmental, or international—or for those seeking manag 
ment careers in government. The program provides students with an app 
tion of the special requirements of public service, while at the same # 
helping them to improve their own analytical and decisional capabilities 
degree is interdepartmental in nature, but the major emphasis is in the Der 
ment of Public Administration. This degree, as well as the degree of Mai 
of Arts in Government, meets the standards of the National Associationi 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. " 

Master of Arts in Health Care Administration.—This professional dee" 
is designed to prepare students with interdisciplinary training for professit 
practice in administration and planning roles in public and private health 
ganizations. Study in depth may be made in various aspects of Health 
Administration found in short-term hospitals, long-term health facilities (SU 
extended-care institutions, nursing homes, mental hospitals, facilities for W 
aged), group practice clinics, health information systems, and comprehen’ 
health planning agencies, | 

Master of Urban and Regional Planning.—This professional planning def 
is designed as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, an r 
tional levels in both public service and private consulting practice, The f 
gram of study is planned to provide a broad professional education, f? 
velop competence in planning theory and methodologv, and to emphasize j 
analytical ability and creativity necessary for solving urban and regi? 
problems, y «ctf 

Master of Science in Administration. The Master of Science in Admin, 
tion degree is offered only off campus. It provides a course of study appro fv 
for those students currently working in government and business. It is 4 of 
fessional degree, preparing graduates for higher positions and greater resp 
sibility and generally improving their competence as administrators. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREM 
foo in uu". 
A Bachelor's degree from a regionally accredited college or university thie 
cludes at least 90 semester hours of academic work, with an overall U lo 
graduate quality-point index of 2.5 (on a 4.0 scale) and a score of # 


146 
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he SOth percentile on the applicable admission test, is required. 
T with an undergraduate quality-point index of 3.0 (a B average) 
S € admissible without an admission test. 
eet whose undergraduate quality-point index is less than 2.5 or whose 
ssion test score ranks beneath the 50th percentile will be admitted if (1) 
cone ty point index multiplied by 200 and added to the admission test 
lin pe 950 points, or (2) the upper division undergraduate (last two 
the , undergraduate work) quality-point index multiplied by 200 and added 
admissions test score equals 1,000 points. 
ie licants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of 
^ Bia Administration must submit acceptable scores on the Admission Test 
b the P aang Study in Business; applicants for admission to programs leading 
2 Cem of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health 
ind ara , Master of Public Administration, and Master of Urban 
Study oram Planning must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate 
of the x usiness or the Graduate Record Examination. It is the responsibility 
ional pem to make arrangements for the required test with the Educa- 
. testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540, Correspondence concerning the 
) mission Test for Graduate Study in Business should be addressed to Box 
' Concerning the Graduate Record Examination, to Box 955. 


G 
ENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A 
E of greater length, including undergraduate background courses, may 
than E" for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a field other 
indicates graduate program he wishes to follow, or whose undergraduate record 

a weakness in required background courses. 
tuire e degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 
füüiyaje c Se work, an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or required) or the 
An vet. and the passing of the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 
ke a pr » whose background does not include the necessary courses must 
eram longer than the minimum hours required. 
terg T Soup courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
lim ied only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at the 
Ward atom by the Dean and the curriculum adviser, No work counted 
3 Lin bachelor s degree may also be counted toward a Master S degree. 

urs Ea students are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 E 
a Week m semester. A graduate student who is employed more than 20 hours 
Bee m ay not take more than 6 semester hours. All work for a Master’s de- 
the p “St be completed in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by 
an. Continuous registration does not serve the purpose of extending a 


lider 
nts de : " $ L 
$ degree candidacy beyond the five-year time limit. 


A St 
Business eat who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of 
Mag.» Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after receiving the 


ter’ . r 
ay M degree should ask for assistance in planning his program so that he 
alify for admission to candidacy for the Doctorate. 


* 
Core. ^ 

Study in on the Mille: 
` ll 

thytte degree ts or the Graduate Record Examination for 1 > 
Ugh To of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration The Miller Analogies Test is offered 
auspices of universities nationally. 


» accepted in place of the Admission Test for Graduate 


Analogies Test are als 
admission to the program of study leading 
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No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instructi 
except for hospital residency, supervised field experience, and the thesis, WEE 
may be completed in absentia with the permission of the department, curt 
lum adviser, or committee concerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to individual course examinations the candidate must pass à gent 
written Masters Comprehensive Examination. In writing the examination $ 
student is expected to correlate what he has learned in his course work an 
reading in the literature of his fields. The examination normally requires mo 
seven to nine hours writing time. Sections broadly cover the various fields 
which the candidate has prepared himself. " 

The examinations are scheduled three times a year, in late Novembef 
early December, April, and August, and should be taken during the last *. 
mester of course registration or shortly after completion of the prescih i 
course work. The student must have completed all core requirements be. 
being eligible to take the examination. If there is a lapse of time bet jd 
completion of course work and the taking of the examination, the stue 
must maintain continuous registration and must be registered for the seme 
or summer session in which the examination is taken. il 

The candidate should consult with his adviser, well in advance, as to the dr 
of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which his , 
amination is to cover. A written application is filed with the department 
vising the student's elective field of study no later than 30 days prior to ue. 
amination date. Before applying for the examination, the student must d 
completed all of the courses in his program or be enrolled in his last sem ; 
and he must have achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the Ex? j 
nation, a candidate may withdraw only by notice in writing to his Depart 
Chairman. " 

A candidate who fails the examination may, in exceptional circumst? j 
and with specific approval of his advisers, repeat the examination, but d 
after the lapse of one semester and the undertaking of additional preparati? » 
prescribed. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the € 
nation will be permitted. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass 

Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. off 
An average of B or better is required for the Master’s degree. The grade ^, 

is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of / 

graduate course of equal status. "| 
A Master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required to proa 

cause for consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he should be # 

to continue his studies toward a degree objective. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI al 

.* 1 i 
Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W ( Authorized 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 46. 
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Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of I must be removed no later than 
le last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately 
ine the semester or summer session in which the grade of 1 is assigned. 
ncomplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically changed 
? an F, In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor 
bh: student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriate committee, for 
h Onal time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions 
i be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be removed 
egistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


EURED COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION (Certain Fields) 

Th : 

i ar ellowing courses in general administrative theory and practice are required 
l candidates for the degree of Master of Business Administration and Mas- 


ler d 1 ; 
9f Public Administration. 


Semester 


Hours 

Mgt201: Advanced Administrative Management 3 
Mgt204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 3 
3 


Met 207: Human Behavior in Organizations 


In Vi : : L 
addition, each student is normally required to take, from the following 


Bou 
P, the course appropriate to his specific area of concentration: 


Acct276: Management Planning and Control 3 
BAd 257: Operation of the Multinational Firm 3 
BAd297: Business Policy Formulation 3 
HCA 206: Case Studies in Health Care Administration 3 
PAd214: Policy Analysis in Public Administration, or 

3 


PAd260: Policy Formulation and Administration 


T 
"IE THESIS 


St 
w 45 contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the thesis 
tar] i of their Masters program. Fhe thesis subject should be selected as 
* Possible so as to permit effective integration with the course work. 
The . Subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student's field. 
esis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in charge 
touned °° presented to the Dean by the student no later than the date an- 
form E" the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
MP uction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 
8 he “4 of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two semes- 
Bisters for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction of the mem- 
\Nfnishen Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is 
„an additional successive academic year is granted without further 


n € ^p . . * . 
durin Payment, The student must, however, maintain continuous registration 
nds more than three se- 


Nesters "1 period. If the preparation of the thesis exte 
the enti yond the date he registers for thesis 300, the student must register for 


ir > : s 
* 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 
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F 
OPTIONAL MASTER'S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS Si 
‘ e he 

A thesis is required in certain degree programs and optional in others. Int " fi 
programs where a thesis is optional and the student elects not to write ong 

student must take a course in research methodology and one other electiV | A 

1 

e — = 10) b 

MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA? : 

g 
f i i : ; “cula leading f? 

Except for the field of concentration in Accounting”, curricula leading vio $ 
professional degree of Master of Business Administration include the follo 
. " "x: ; " $21 tion 

1. The recognized Common Body of Knowledge in business administratio [ 

Except for "policy courses," this may be fulfilled by waiver for prior "a ' 

completed or by completing the courses listed below with a QPI of 3.0 i 

or higher. A student with an undergraduate degree in business adminis- i 

tration from an accredited institution is regarded as having completed the : 

Common Body of Knowledge. | 

"E 

Sto 


The Common Body of Knowledge Courses 
Acct 1-2, or 115 and 193; BAd 131, 141, 161, and 181; Econ 1-2 Of @ 
217-18; Mgt 203; and Stat 51 or 111 
. Required Courses in Administration 
Met 201, 204, and 207 
One policy course, as appropriate, selected from BAd 257, 297; or HCA 
206 
3. Field of Concentration (see pages 151—54.) 
Twelve semester hours of course work, planned and scheduled with the 
student's academic adviser 
4. Research Requirement 
Students electing to write a thesis will complete the appropriate 
course (299-300); those not electing to write a thesis will complete or 
the appropriate courses selected from BAd 295, Mgt 295, PAd 295, 
295, HCA 295 or UR&P 295, plus one 3 hour semester elective 
5. Elective : 
Depending upon the student's previous academic work in the Comm 
Body of Knowledge 


N 


thesis 
ne O 
Acct 


non Y 


ordi 


All students must complete a minimum of 36 semester hours of 
course work. No more than 6 hours of graduate course credits can » 
ferred from other accredited institutions, and each transfer of credit M i 
approved by the Dean. o" 

The degree of Master of Business Administration is awarded by vote xf 
Faculty upon the satisfactory passing of the Master's Comprehensive 
nation, and the submission of an acceptable thesis if one is required. - Ll 

The Masters Comprehensive Examination may not be taken before 
semester of course work, 

r 

* For the curriculum leading to the degree of Master of Business Administration with ^ 
concentration in Accounting, see page 201 


S ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINES 


ELDS OF CONCENTRATION 


Udents select a minimum of 12 semester hours from one of the following 


J 
lds of concentration. 


“COUNTING 

nira of concentration in Accounting is designed to provide a contemporary, 

d nm academic preparation which will apply equally to the fields of ac- 

eneral” in government, industry, and public practice as well as to the field of 

andin administration employing accounting as an effective means of under- 
g the organization. (See page 201 for program of study.) 


D 
MINISTRATION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


ie tela of concentration in Administration of Science and Technology ex- 
velo e many aspects of technology relating to and influencing research and 
Cory management, business, and public policy. The employment of 
tch < aia technology and the creation of new technology through re- 
httives of wana are important processes in the achievement of the ob- 
oth private firms and governments. 
ae and development environment has many unique operational 
tioned pg The program of graduate study in this concentration has been 
o identify and study the problems associated with managing creative 


Drofesc: 

e : / : 

Ssional people in a dynamic technology. As a contextual area, the pro- 
ake original and meaningful re- 


^ reg the need for students to undert 
Ountered i political, economic, sociological, and operational problems en- 
devel y management in industrial, governmental, and military research 
Opment organizations. 


BER 
A . 
VIORAL SCIENCES IN ORGANIZATION DEVEI OPMENT 


fog rriculum in this program reflects the assumption that the effective utili- 
Special; e behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends; that 
apn A in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and research but 
f tl his technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force in ef- 
quip th rganizational growth and improvement, Thus, courses are designed to 
to Optimi, student with organizational concepts and behavioral skills 
This zing the utilization of a system's total resources. 
Signing Program is designed to fulfill the need for professionals capable of de- 
Sterne Creating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organizational 
lionshing PPropriate to rapidly changing societies, Emphasis is on the interrela- 

ional P such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem-solving, organi- 
E > 8rowth, and increased complexity of modern organizations and their 

Pon the functions of organizational development. 


appropriate 


Bus 
INE 
SS-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


a knowledge and understanding of the total 


is fig] 
bus, 4 of concentration provides 
on and execution; 


Sine. 

NSS env; i . ; : 

Bive environment essential to business policy formulati 
ation of the role and function of business in a free enter- 


Prise. Mer appreci 
ciety, its : : 
ety, its environmental needs for optimum effectiveness, and what gov- 
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ernment can and should contribute to that environment; familiarizes stude” | 
with successful techniques by which the content and direction of public po 
toward business can legally be influenced; and provides students with a thoro? 
knowledge of current government policies tow ard business, contemporary i 
affecting government-business relations, and possible solutions to problems 
this area. " 

This field serves the needs of students of the business environment ati 
Master’s and Doctoral levels and is based on the premise that the enormous f 
fluence of government on buiness and vice-versa exercised in the roles ' 
regulator, customer, supplier, protector, and competitor—will become “J 
more pervasive and that business policy formulation and execution and busti 
decision-making will become increasingly dependent upon thorough knowl 
and understanding of the total environment of business and, most importa® 
of government policies, programs, and laws affecting business. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 

The field of concentration in Finance and Investments prepares students 4 
careers in finance and investments, providing a background in business bu 
ing, controllership, treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and financia $ 
agement processes. Courses are designed to emphasize the planning, ana 
implementation, and controls necessary for making effective financial decis! i 
Instruction not only applies to manufacturing and trading enterprise but, ny 
dition, includes railroad and public utility financing. Each, however, hea 
tinctive operating features. Most financial dogmas have a universality that i 


across business lines, and variations are more a matter of degree than 4 for 

substantive difference. 

HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 1 
«eii 
nis 


The program of study for the field of concentration in Health Care Adm! 
tion consists of both on-campus academic studies and off-campus field pe ie 
assignments. Ordinarily full-time students can expect to complete the uf 
degree program within two years, provided they have the background co 
for admission to the Master of Business Administration degree program 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY f 


The field of concentration in Information Systems Technology is desig? jd 
provide a managerial understanding of the principles of manual, mec K el 
and electronic information processing, including computer programmin® ig 
cepts, methods, and languages; an appreciation of the capabilities, limit ci 
and selection procedure of information processing equipment; à knowle ati 
all phases of management information systems development, implemen i? 
and evaluation; and an understanding of the roles of both manageme "m 
systems personnel in information technology. It also provides an appre 
of the role of information systems technology as a tool of manageme? ral 
Students actually participate in the development of management infor 
systems; in the selection of computer equipment; and in the installatio™ di 
agement, and evaluation of management information systems durin’ 
sessions, 
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NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


The field of concentration in International Business is designed to prepare stu- 
ating on a multinational basis or about to enter 
and in international 
and for the 


m careers in firms operatin 
Eton field; for careers in the federal government 
E. concerned with business, industry, and finance abroad; 
Merce option of the Foreign Service Officer Examination, 
Bond program is also designed to provide foreign students with the back- 
B aad skills necessary to promote international business, and to prepare 
br E careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own countries and 
"ommercial officer positions within their governments. 
m student's program is individually developed by the student's adviser ac- 
g to the student's background and interests. 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 
in of concentration in Applied Economics is the study of economic 
Verne and analytical methods, taken from the point of view of business or 
ing of en management. Its purpose is to develop (1) a broad understand- 
it ar tools of economics; (2) an analytical power with respect to various 
M" (3) an organization's activity or multi-organizational areas of special inter- 
i to E skill in problem-oriented applications of economic tools; (4) an abil- 
tries, Ew historical development and predict future trends in firms, indus- 
tivity. economies; (5) a familiarity with the institutional setting of economic 
icies and (6) an appreciation of the economic reasoning behind public 
Mr à strong orientation to the economic problems of organizations, this 
it O is based on the methodology of general economics, which 
ements with the methods of management science. 
iter et economics presumes skills in quantitative methods, statistics, and 
Nees tiim general economics. It is offered in a sequence that com- 
tively ith courses based on microeconomic and macroeconomic tools respec- 


MARKETING 


Th 

a of concentration in Marketing encompasses all phases of supply 

(strip » from procurement and materials handling to product presentation and 
ition. A student may concentrate in several subfields: marketing re- 

retailing, and international marketing. In 

as anthro- 

and others. 


and 


TCh. ga A 

itio Sales management, advertising, 

— Study may be complemented with courses from fields such 
» Beography, journalism, mathematics, psychology, sociology, 


Opp 

RATIONS RESEARCH AND SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

e 
Er of concentration in Operations Research and Systems Analysis de- 
Problem thorough understanding of quantitative or mathematical approaches to 
develo $ of managerial control and decision-making. While the program will 
the hy competent background in basic mathematical theory associated with 
"the, EMT techniques, it is oriented toward applications of the techniques 

àn their theoretical mathematical content. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Personnel Management is concerned with all aspects of the employment" 
human resources in business organizations. It is a challenging field —dyn? j 
and rapidly growing in scope and importance. Career opportunities are ope. 
domestic and international business organizations, hospitals, trade associati? 
research and educational institutions, and local, state, and federal gover® 
agencies. Courses encompass all phases of the recruitment, selection, em? 
ment, and development of people, industrial relations, unionism, collective 
gaining, labor relations, and manpower utilization. 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


Ihe field of concentration in Procurement and Contracting responds to - d 


ognized need for greater professionalism and sophistication among thos " 
gaged in procurement activities of the federal government and in contra” 
activities of vendors to the federal government. 

The sustained increase in federal purchasing—in volume, variety, and y^ 
plexity— places ever greater demands upon the skill and resourcefulness if 
curement and contracting personnel. The field has therefore been designe 
the following objectives: (1) to provide a broad professional education If " 
knowledge and skills necessary for success in this field; (2) to develop uU 
student increased ability in analysis, decision-making, and communications: » 
to increase the student's appreciation of the economic, social, legal, an 
nological consideration present in procurement and contracting activity: 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

ef 
. Sos ove cal of 
Graduate-level work in public administration in the nations capital " 
special attractions and unusual opportunities not available to students iy 
where. Because of its pre-eminence, the federal government influenca 
regional, and local, as well as international systems. National political ef 


: nis : : ue”; 
and professional governmental administrators are often available to . de" 


National and international events take place around them. The classes ae 
attend in the School of Government and Business Administration are Pf 
cally close to the Office of Management and Budget, the ¢ ivil Service tio” 
mission, the State and Interior Departments, the World Bank, the Intern? he 
Monetary Fund, and many smaller agencies. The specialized libraries 5 
institutions are frequently used by graduate students. "i 

The degree of Master of Public Administration is a 36-credit-hour ae" 
Twenty-one of the 36 credit-hours must be taken in courses offered % y 
Department of Public Administration. The degree is awarded by vote ‘st 
faculty upon the candidate's satisfactory completion of course requiremen g 
passing of the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. The writing of a m? 
thesis is optional. 

Because the public service requires a wide variety of expertise, stude 
all undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered for admission. 197 
no prerequisites. No more than six semester hours of graduate credit ca] 
transferred from other accredited institutions and transfer of credit m" 
approved by the Dean of the School. 
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Required courses in Public Administration constitute one of the two areas 
SoVered by the Master's Comprehensive Examination. This area consists of 
e hours of certain core courses, depending upon the student's previous 

rience, The course work emphasizes four major fields: the nature of 
Public administration, policy analysis, organizational theory, and public ex- 
Penditure analysis and evaluation. Work in this area includes the following: 
Courses : j , 


PAd 210 Concepts and Issues in Public Administration 

PAd 214 Policy Analysis in Public Administration 

PAd 260 Policy Fiai and Administration 

PAd 221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector 
or 

PAd 223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations 

PAd 252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Evaluation 


Stu 
we eits who have not done work in American administrative institutions 
Tequired to take one of the following: 


pat 213 Administration in the Federal Government 
PAq 4 pmol staan Relations 
é dministration in State and Local Governments 
A The second area covered by the Master’s Comprehensive Examination is 
paie Theory and Practice. Course work in the area consists of 9 
urs and includes the following courses: 


Met ^ 
Met 2 Advanced Administrative Management 
et 204 Quantitative Factors in Administration 
207 Human Behavior in Organizations 


y 


Elective f 4 A 
edi hr’ approved by the adviser may be selected to fulfill the remaining 
Urged Ours of the 36-hour requirement. In selecting electives, students are 

to consider one of the areas of concentration indicated for the degree 


as yep 
Ster of Arts in Government (see page 156). 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


h 
roperoeram of graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads to the 
desiened Dal ree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. It is 
levels ^ as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, and national 
Provide E for private professional practice. The course of study is designed to 
theory NS professional education, to develop competence in planning 
Ccessary f nie and to emphasize the analytical ability and creativity 
signed or solving urban and regional problems. Each student's program 1s 
ls individu; i accordance with 
e de a career plans. 
(1) iô *gree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory completion of 
T 45 to 60 semester hours of course work, depending upon the back- 
sis equivalent 
60 semes- 


planning deg 


in consultation with an assigned faculty adviser in 


Bro, 
8 u d : 

a ay . ^ . . " 
lo Nd experience of each individual student, including a the 


Seme«to 
ester hours ( most students will ordinarily be required to take 
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gin. 
rep% 

: ; - e ( : : MA stef 
to be submitted after completion of the training period; (3) a written - 
Comprehensive Examination; and (4) a thesis based on the candidate 
search in the field of urban and regional planning. 


ter hours); (2) a minimum of three months’ full-time professional trainin 
planning agency under qualified supervision, with an acceptable writter: 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNME™ 


‘of 
i is f i ‘olive i Ago f ar : vie tratit 
This degree is for students who wish to specialize in an area of administra 


important to the public service. Students with all undergraduate degree e 
grounds are considered for admission. There are no prerequisites. No ] 

than six semester hours of graduate credit can be transferred from o d 
accredited institutions and transfer of credit must be approved by the pean 

the School. 


Department of Public Administration. The degree is awarded by vote 0 af 
faculty upon the candidate’s satisfactory completion of course requ 
and passing of the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. The writing 
master’s thesis is optional. eal 

The Comprehensive Examination covers the area of Public Administ " 
and one other area of concentration selected by the student and approve 
the adviser. en 

In the area of Public Administration students are required to take ©) 
core courses consisting of 12 to 15 hours of course work, depending upon ! d 
previous experience. These core courses are identical to those require sy 
candidates for the degree of Master of Public Administration (see pages 
55). 

Students must select one of the following 12 fields of specialization 
public administration option: 


fof p 


Urban Administration (12 hours) 

Urban and Regional Planning (9 hours) 

Public Personnel Administration (9 hours) 

Budgeting and Finance (9 hours) 

Policy Analysis and Evaluation (9 hours) 

Development Administration (9 hours) 

Manpower Management (9 hours) 

Health Care Administration (12 hours) 

Behavioral Science (9 hours) 

Information Technology and Systems Management (9 hours) 

Research and Development Administration (9 hours) 

International Management (9 hours) : 
„ini 

Electives approved by the adviser may be selected to fulfill the remi 

credit hours of the 36-hour requirement. In selecting electives studen ig 

urged to consider the Administrative Theory and Practice area of cone sf 

tion indicated for candidates for the degree of Master of Public Admit 

tion (see page 155). 
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The Program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care 
Menon consists of a basic minimum two-year period of graduate study, 
is a ly including both on-campus academic studies and off-campus field prac- 
assignments. The length of each period is dependent upon the study-in- 
ieir concentration, which the student elects. The majority of students begin 
ali udies in the fall semester of each year. However, a limited number of 
ed students may be admitted to begin their course work in the spring 
"i ut and summer sessions. The basic curriculum is developed in keeping 
.the background and professional goals of each student and ordinarily 
i of a minimum of 48 semester hours. Undergraduate courses in Ac- 
the cone” Economics, and Statistics are required as a prerequisite for all of 
ncentrations in this program. 
the ariy full-time students can expect to complete the on-campus phase of 
or rcd program in two to three semesters, and the administrative residency 
Practice in one to two calendar years. The total time depends on past 
emic course work and experience in the health care field. 
tudents will select one of the following concentrations: Administration of 
pem Care Facilities, Comprehensive Health Planning, Health Information 
ms, or Hospital Administration. 


AD 
MINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


The Concentration in Administration of Long-term Care Facilities is designed 
tg p Pare students for administration in such areas as nursing homes, facili- 
9r the aged, mental hospitals, and community health clinics. 
Dogan’ the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic 
fay of course work, selected in accordance with his background and needs. 
tation COUrses cover the general technical background of health care adminis- 
nage general administrative theory and practice, and problem-solving in the 
The c of extended care and long-term care patients. RG ; i 
nder econd phase is a period of field experience as an administrative resident 
m. * qualified preceptor. A written major report or selected field project 
5 are required. 


06 
MPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING 


Th 
gg elCentration in Comprehensive Health Planning is designed to prepare 
Cate " e plan for and coordinate all aspects of private and public health 
di ggm in accordance with sound management principles. It is an inter- 
tion; m program which includes courses from (1) health care administra- 
trba ^ health care planning; (3) supporting disciplines such as sociology, 
à nd regional planning, quantitative methods, public administration; and 
skil, Particular area of concentration selected by the student to gain a specific 


i u.. 
En wldition to the course work there are periods of supervised field experi- 
Titten reports are required. 
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HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


The concentration in Health Information Systems recognizes the rapidly gro" 
ing demand for individuals who can develop and implement the use of con 
puter-based information systems in decision-making approaches. It is desta 
to prepare those who wish to supervise and coordinate data collection, p 
cessing, and retrieval activities for health care complexes. i 

During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory acaden 
program of course work, selected in accordance with his background and ne 
These courses cover the general and technical background of health care " 
ministration and general administrative theory and practice. In addition e 
dents must complete required courses in computer services and informat! 
handling. 

The second phase consists of supervised field experience, which 
written reports. 


includ 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


K 
The concentration in Hospital Administration is divided into two phas” 
During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic Fi 
gram of course work, selected in accordance with his background and £c 
These courses cover the general and technical background of health care g 
ministration, general administrative theory and practice, and problem-S° 
in the area of management as it relates to short-term care hospitals. . OE 
The second phase is a period of field experience as an administrative 
dent under a qualified preceptor. A written major report or selecte 
project reports are required, 


fe 


E — 
Post-Master's Graduate Certifico 
in Health Care Administra 


i! 
STUDENTS WITH APPROVED MASTER'S DEGREES from accredited institutions " 
take a special Post-Master's program leading to a Post-Master's Graduat? c 
tificate in Health Care Administration. Each program will be planned t? ht 
the professional needs of the individual student, whether he wishes to Un “tt 
a new field of study or to amplify his knowledge of work done at the Me 
level. 

This program permits study in depth of such areas as health care adn 
tion consulting; comprehensive health planning; government health care 8 if 
istration at federal, state, and county levels; long-term care administratio g 
cluding mental hospitals, nursing homes, and facilities for the aged; an 
care administration research. , af 

Prerequisite: a Master’s degree from an accredited college or univers af 
an academic average which indicates the ability to undertake advance! M 
The applicant is also judged on his experience, character, and personality: 
plicants lacking formal study in health care administration are require¢ 
qualifying courses. 


inis 
if 


ul 


u 
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QUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


x students with adequate preparation in the health care field should be 

to complete the requirements by taking a program of study with a mini- 

Um of 30 semester hours of course work. Those lacking such specialized 

üdy will need more. At the discretion of the student’s advisory committee a 

— of 6 semester hours may be transferred from another accredited 
ution if the work was taken for credit toward a graduate degree. 


ROGRAM OF STUDIES 


na 270 Research in Health Care Administration, HCA 285-86 Readings in 
ealth Care Administration, and HC A 288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in 
Care Administration are required of all candidates for the Certificate. 
top maining courses consist of a program of study worked out in consul- 
B a faculty adviser and planned with consideration of the student's 
nce and educational background and his specific professional objectives. 


"coral Study 


YOR : M ^ 
hi FOR THE DEGREES of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of 
* Administration is supervised by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 


DMISSION 


; 

4m ae . $ . -zh n 

er leted application forms must be sent to the Office of the Admissions Offi- 
, e " . . * " - * 

" chool of Government and Business Administration, George Washing- 

niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. The applicant should ask three indi- 


idu 

a : , ^i a à 

"d Who are acquainted with his ability to do high-level academic work, to 
Irectly to the Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral Studies. These 


ala reference should be on special forms which will be provided by the 
tation e Chairman. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Business Admin- 
With t boss file results of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business 
‘tions Ee of the Admissions Officer before final approval of their appli- 
Ta ion an be given. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Public Adminis- 
) ine must submit results of either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
Vice 35 or the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Admissions 
dents t These tests must have been taken within the past five years. Arrange- 
0 à O take these tests must be made with the Educational Testing Service, 
jg, Sa" Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


Mash, APPlican must have a degree of Master of Business Administration or 
in E Public Administration, as appropriate; or a Master of Arts degree in 
ang Ved field; or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualities 
tom, Capacity for creative scholarship. Each applicant must demonstrate his 
*nce by qualifying examinations. 
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MANAGEMENT TOOL EXAMINATIONS he 


: de -— - cs accou] f 
Professional qualifying examinations are normally given in two areas: acco ' 


: xaminations ai Si 

ing and quantitative methods (in the case of accounting, examination 2. 
-" . . * * . . . . . ^ » e) Or 

given in the public administration and in the business administration conte» 


Except in unusual circumstances, these tool examinations will be taken duri 
the first year of course work. Computer programming or a foreign l 
(where appropriate) can be substituted for accounting. ist a 

Doctoral students may have the opportunity to retake a failed tool exam ! 
tion only one time without petition. Unless subsequently approv ed by petit 
a second failure on a tool examination will constitute grounds for dismiss A 

Accounting Option (D.B.A.).—1f the following courses are taken and “a i 
pleted with a minimum grade of B in each course, the accounting tool ex ) 
nation will be waived: Acct 115, 215, and one course selected from Acct ft 
275, 276, 282, 295. If the student has previously successfully completed w tt 
ductory accounting at the college level, Acct 115 (which is a prerequisi® 
Acct 215) will not be required. in| | 

Accounting Option (D.P.A.).—This option will be considered on an x 
vidual basis. All interested D.P.A. degree candidates should contact the / | 
counting Department Chairman for guidance. 

Quantitative Methods Option (D.B.A. and D.P.A.).—M the urs 
courses are taken and completed with a minimum grade of B in each cork | 
Met 203, ^d 
cour y 


follow 


the tool examination for quantitative methods will be waived: 
and 226. If the student has previously successfully completed a 
calculus at the college level during the preceding five years, Mgt 203 48 
is a prerequisite to Mgt 225) will not be required. 


PLAN OF STUDY i 
j 
The fields of (1) Administrative Theory and Practice and (2) APP, 
Economics are required for the Doctor of Business Administration dest? ig 
fields of (1) Administrative Theory and Practice and (2) American P M 
Process and Public Administration are required for the Doctor ot publie a ip 
ministration degree. The Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral S n 
consultation with the applicant, will designate two elective fields of stu n 
will appoint an adviser to guide the student in his work in each of the ^, 
undertaken. Elective fields may be chosen from such areas as Accou 
Administration in Metropolitan Areas, Behavioral Sciences in Organ! 9 
Development, Comparative and Developmental Administration, Finan 
Investments, Government-Business Relations, Health Care Administratl? Mi 
formation Systems Technology, International Business Administration: aff 
agerial Economics, Marketing, Operations Research, Personnel Manag” int 
Production and Procurement, Public Financial Management and Bu I 
Public Personnel Management, Management of Science and Technology: ts wi 
portation and Traffic, and Urban and Regional Planning. Most studen? gi 
complete, prior to the General Examination, a minimum of 30 semeste ed" 
in graduate courses and such additional course work as may be prese or? 
the adviser; but, the exact content of each program is determined in lig " rii 
student's background and competence after consultation with the appr 
faculty member in each of the fields undertaken, 
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Full-time students are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 semester 
“lS each semester. All work for the Doctor’s degree must be completed in 
= unless an extension of time is granted by the Committee on Doctoral 
E prior to the expiration of the time limit. All course work must be taken 
mpus unless otherwise approved in advance by the Dean. 
^g the applicant has completed all course work and has satisfied his 
4 Dad the Committee of his readiness to take the General Examination in 
tin s of study previously designated, the examination will be scheduled 
& the following February or October. 
hy pe completion of the General Examination and approval of the 
| the C the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to candidacy 
ation ommittee on Doctoral Studies. The candidate's research and the prep- 
of his dissertation are supervised by a Research Adviser designated by 
ommittee, 
mart admission to candidacy, the student must register for 24 hours of Dis- 
— ^od eseon h (399). Full-time students must register for 9 to 12 hours 
lete EN 2 semesters, and for sufficient hours in the third semester to com- 
Ours a 24-hour requirement. Part-time students must register for 6 semester 
lin, ener for 4 semesters. If the dissertation has not been completed 
Sister " time the student has registered for the required 24 hours, he must 
Mester or 3 semester hours of Dissertation Resear h (399) each succeeding 
; om the satisfactory completion of the dissertation and the final oral 
ion. 
i ten 1974 and 1977, the School is conducting an experimental doctoral 
Meet d ^ A small, carefully selected group of students will be permitted to 
fac i octoral requirements by alternative methods under the guidance of a 
N ginti and with the approval of the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 
shoul 3 Wishing to be considered for inclusion in this experimental program 
Indicate this on their applications. 


T 
ki DISSERTATION 
^ di : 

à goin is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
© lat erpret and present its results. i i L 
the er than the date specified in the Calendar the candidate must submit to 
ah - three complete copies of the dissertation and an original copy of an 
Mi in his dissertation for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Ex- 

Print ^ and for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 

the ES Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
Mery ation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University 
dieg n Inc. are available in the Office of the Committee on Doctoral 
x “hip successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving 
2 latio; to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the abstract of his 
DL: n, and for the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


FI 
e NAL EXAMINATION 
Fin; 
na i iia , ; " UT r ; 
km. oal Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense of the dis- 


atio, 
n NU r . . 
and is given by a committee appointed by the Committee on Doctoral 
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dj 1 
a 1 

ion the candidate © 

or? 


Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral examinat 
be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration or Doct 
Public Administration by the Committee on Doctoral Studies 


RESIDENCE 


i ; — 
The Committee on Doctoral Studies expects all students to remain regis 


until all degree requirements are satisfied, although there is no formal re. 
tion concerning the minimum amount of time of study either in preparation i 
the General Examination or as a doctoral candidate engaged in research» " 
student who undertakes either part of the doctoral program on à full or lim 
schedule must maintain “continuous registration" under the Sch : F 
ment and Business Administration even when he is granted a leave of abs? r 
for study or residence elsewhere. By failing to register for one semestel | 
more, the student breaks his registration and must apply for readmission to 
School under whatever new conditions and regulations are set Up by the ff 
mittee or the member of the Faculty who directs his research. The student m 
has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation is deferre $ 
any reason, must maintain continuous registration by paying the contin " 
registration fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at 

he expects to receive his degree. 


Special Programs — 
GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM í 

. m 
THE GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM offers & o 


50 scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully selecte d 
men and women for administrative leadership in government career © Ki 
Each scholarship provides a tuition-free course of 3 semester hours 2 7 oot 
and interns who maintain satisfactory standing in both their academic Pr oie 
and their government training program may qualify for extension of the 
arship for one additional semester. 


NAVY GRADUATE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM P 


1 " E , the i 
The Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsored by thapa 
Postgraduate School, provides 45 semester hours of work in financial a 1! 
ment and related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine office o 


p ° . co 
Master of Business Administration degree is awarded upon successful 
tion of this full-year program. 
CONTINUING EDUCATION IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION ip 
m 


A nondegree program is conducted in the various areas of health care * icf 


tration both on campus and off campus whenever a sufficiently large €, e gl 
ganized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are conducted under reg 
pices of program faculty and selected leaders from local, state, an 
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Te: ; r . = 3 
E On topics of current interest to the requesting organization. There is no 
cific prerequisite. Fees are to be announced. 


'H 
E INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


» Tecognition of special educational needs of students from other countries, 
in ational Institute for Health Care Administration offers programs of 

Iction designed to meet these needs at either the degree or certificate level. 
ik equipped to enter into arrangements with principles of hospital sys- 
le world-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching programs or 


n - instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at the Uni- 
ity, 


CR 
MIFICATION OF PUBLIC PURCHASING AGENTS 


T 

a, Eoo of Government and Business Administration participates in the Na- 

ute of Governmental Purchasing professional certification program. 

tom Md examinations leading to qualification as “C ertified Public Purchas- 

W the il (C PPO) are provided. Inquiries may be directed to the School or 

We, E Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


N 


Bac 
H 
ELOR OF SCIENCE IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


kie Pose of the program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 

bro Ce in Health Care Administration is to develop persons who have a 

Mion in hoca education for beginning administrative and planning level 

oram in hospitals and related health organizations. At this time the degree 

à Bethesd, limited to students in the Naval School of Hospital Administration 
sda, Md, 


Pp. 
CAMPr ra 
AMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


lip School of Government and Business Administration has academic jurisdic- 
Xi E. off-campus programs leading to the following degrees: Bachelor of 
"inis Administration with concentrations in accounting and business ad- 
These n and the Master of Science in Administration. 

Por eta; egree programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 
Stug; tails concerning the off-campus programs see the College of General 
atalogue, 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Dean B.M. Sapin | 


FACULTY* 


* 
Professors Joseph Aschheim, R.H. Davidson, C.E. Galbreath (Emerit 
Marvin Gordon, Andrew Gyorgy, P.P, Hill, H.C. Hinton, Ching-Yao 
J.W. Kendrick, H.L. LeBlanc, R.K. Lewis, F.H. Michael, J.A. Morgan y 
J.N. Mosél, Benjamin Nimer, Vladimir Petrov, J.W. Robb, H.M. ^ 
B.M, Sapin, R.P. Sharkey, Chung-wen Shih, Gaston Sigur, Henry solo, 
George Stambuk, C.T. Stewart, Jr., R.B. Thompson, Richard Thor 

Helen Yakobson 
Adjunct Professor T.F. Carroll hos 
Associate Professors R.M. Dunn, Jr., G.C. Eads, C.F. Elliott, W.R. Jo j 
Young Kim, P.F. Klarén, C.A. Linden, J.M. Logsdon, J.K. McDonald; 
Moser, Bernard Reich, S.J. Wayne, R.Y.C. Yin 
Adjunct Associate Professors Donald Robinson, R.A. Young A 
Assistant Professors S.W. Burks, R.L. Cole, R.E. Darcy, Dana Fischer cg 
Grant, KJ. Langran, D.L. Lee, H.R. Nau, L.P. Ribuffo, J.M. Sta 
G.C.Y. Wang, A.M. Yezer 


COMMITTEES+ 


DEAN’S COUNCIL p 
S.W. Burks, R.M. Dunn, Jr., C.F. Elliott, Marvin Gordon, P.P. Hill, HC ug 
ton, W.R. Johnson, J.M. Logsdon, H.R. Nau, Vladimir Petrov, Georg" 
buk, Richard Thornton 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 


yout 
R.E. Darcy, R.H. Davison, R.M. Dunn, Andrew Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, 


Kim, J.M. Logsdon, Benjamin Nimer, Richard Thornton 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


A 
S.W. Burks, Marvin Gordon, W.R. Johnson, C.A. Linden, J.M. Logsd0™ 
Yezer 


ar dg 
* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Regis ex » 
University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian ? 
members of the Faculty of the School of Public and International Affair 

f The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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0 E 
MMITTEE ON EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


V . 
R. Johnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton, F.H. Michael, Chung-wen Shih, Gas- 
Sigur, Richard Thornton, R.Y.C. Yin 


30 
MMITTEE ON RUSSIAN STUDIES 


M : i 
on Linden (Chairman), C.F. Elliott, S.A. Grant, Andrew Gyorgy, G.A. 
OVsky, Vladimir Petrov, R.B. Thompson, Richard Thornton, Helen | 


Obson 


^ 
0) 
MMITTEE ON WORK-STUDY AND INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 


R. 
"a Cole, Dana Fischer, K.J. Langran, J.A. Morgan, Vladimir Petrov, J.M. 
arrels 


INTRODUCTION 


Wit 
h the establishment, in 1898, of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence 


ind ny; 
a Diplomacy, the study of Government was first organized as a separate 
a P In the University. In 1928, this School was reorganized and broadened 


à 

tine, hoo! of Government. During the next two decades, programs in 
dual 3 ministration and public administration were added, and the emphasis 
in y shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was changed 
to the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs to 
às effected accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the School 
m ed in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of Govern- 
ML heey Administration, a primarily professionally-oriented school, 
Shoo} School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented 


Vflect m 


p Tograms of the School of Public and International Affairs are interdiscipli- 

ES emphasize governmental policy, both domestic and foreign. 

Qo] Nts in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in Columbian 

we © Of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of the University, and are 

i E advisers from the School of Public and International Affairs 
em in planning their programs. 


AOA 
D 
EMIC PROGRAMS 


to, 

Up ES available within the School of Public and International Affairs are 
(Chi Renate fields in Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian Studies 
Int eng Japan), and Urban Affairs; undergraduate and graduate fields in 
Studi t Onal Affairs and Public Affairs; and graduate fields in Latin American 
Pogram ussian Studies, and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. Special 
Shoops | in Soviet, Far Eastern, and East European studies are offered by the 

5 Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


D 
toris 


Our 

. Un : £ i 3 

EN dergraduate programs of study—East Asian Studies, International Af- 
ic Affairs, and Urban Affairs—are aimed at preparing the student to 
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è j — š est! 
understand major contemporary issues in international affairs or in dome 


en sof 
public affairs. The programs are designed not to produce narrow profe "- 
iali a 
specialists, but to foster a liberal education, interdisciplinary in nature 
o d ET »30 

broader than a concentration in one of the conventional disciplines. In " 


program there is double effort: to develop a background as broad and as 
as possible in order to assist in the understanding and analysis of modern pr 
lems, and to give instruction in some useful tools of analysis. The program 
Chinese Language and Literature is closer to the traditional liberal arts patti 
emphasizing language and culture. " 

The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are I^ 
concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence in? 
area or a discipline, building on his undergraduate program in preparation É j 
professional employment in government, in international organizations, in bY 


ness, or in private agencies concerned with public or international affairs: 


REGULATIONS 


P 

. * " " :CES [1 
Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCE 
stated on pages 21—34; other University regulations, on pages 44-52 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fee 
are paid. 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which p 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge be! 
provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 

A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the pet 
of suspension. 


WITHDRAWAL 


este! 
Withdrawal after the end of the fifth week of classes (fall or spring seme 


without academic penalty is permitted only in exceptional cases (see 
drawal,” pages 47-48). 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts | i. 


in i 
y 


THE SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of AR 
fields of Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian Studies (€ hin 
Japan), International Affairs, Public Affairs, and Urban Affairs. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


ih satisfactory completion of the Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian 

> c International Affairs, Public Affairs, or Urban Affairs curriculum 

e mbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 81-83), or the equiva- 
» IS required, 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Th ; 
N following requirements apply to both the standard 120-semester-hour and 
sta 90-semester-hour programs. See pages 169-70 for additional re- 
*ments for the 90-semester-hour program. | 


A 
CADEMIC WORK LOAD 


No | 
r i; : : : 
ar academic work load for the full-time student is 15 semester hours. A 

*nt with a strong academic record may take up to 18 semester hours with 

Approval of the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


|I 

| Mert to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 semester 

our Bio 90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the special 90-semester- 

Studies Ogram) of passing grades (courses in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
in Eo be included in the required hours) ; and (2) grades of A or 
torge - 3-semester-hour courses in the major, to be taken in residence at 

Curse, e. University. The major includes the required second-group 

1-200) and courses taken in the group options. 


Dg , 
AN'S HONOR LIST 


Th 
enn every student who attains a 3.50 quality-point index* in his course 
ist rm on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the 
ester * limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
Mester m and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
fumme Ours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include 
r term. 


ACA 
DEMIC sTANDING 


As 
sendin who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good | 
| Mate following rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as 
d ting ay agg enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours or more) 
ta ing | € fall or spring semester or the two summer sessions. For students 
these s than 12 semester hours in any one semester or both summer sessions, | 
ules are applied on the basis of 12 or more hours taken during two or 


© se £ 
mesters or summer sessions. 


Page i 
47 for explanation of the quality-point index. 
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PROBATION 


A student who in one semester receives two grades of F* in courses carry 
3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed on 
bation. A student on probation who receives one grade of F* in such a co 
will be continued on probation for a second semester. A student on probat. 
taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or better is remo" 
from probation. 


SUSPENSION 


A student who in one semester receives grades of F* in three courses carry 
3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspended.» 
student on probation who receives two or more grades of F* in such cours? 
suspended. A student who receives one or more grades of F* in such coU 
in a second semester on probation is suspended. 

A student who is suspended for poor scholarship may apply for read 
after the lapse of either the fall or spring semester. To be considered f y 
admission, he must pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to the De j 
Council that during his absence from the University he has so conducted h y 
as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A student readmitted atoi 
pension is on probation. In no case will the probationary period after rea sli 
sion exceed 24 hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor schola 
will not be readmitted. 


miss 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
with 
zed 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W (Authori 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 46. ap 

Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of I must be removed no later ad 
last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester imme gd 
following the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is a i 
An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically cht 
to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an P fo! 
and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriate committe of 
additional time in which to complete the work of the course, Such peed 
should be submitted within the same period, The grade of J cannot be rem 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 


RESIDENCE 


fil 
A minimum of 30 semester hours, inc luding at least 12 hours in the major m 
must be completed while registered in the School of Public and Internat i) 
Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring within the Uni" f 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Unless speci? {i 


mission is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work "tio 
senior or final year must be completed in the School of Public and Intern? 
Affairs. 


i ed 
= D : x are Í 
In determining whether a student is placed on probation or suspension, two grades of D es ^ 
n iet] I i r SUST : ) gr? egi 
with one grade of F. Thus, for example, a student who receives one grade of F and two is sus 
is placed on probation, and a student who receives two grades of F and two grades of D ¥ 
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USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 

May be reported by the instructor to the Dean, The Dean may assign supple- 

mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of pi 

* student, If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition | 

imge charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
uch deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


STUDY ABROAD | 


dents wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisers and the Dean, HII 

E arrangements must be made on an individual basis. Students should | 

Plan i the Dean’s approval, in advance, for their plan of study abroad if they 

Nia, have the credits earned abroad apply to the degree program they are 

institut for in this School. A catalogue or other description of the foreign 

called ^ or study program should be presented for consideration together with 
: descriptions of the courses to be taken. Students of international 
alts are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


°REDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


As ' - 
< Student in the School of Public and International Affairs who has a cumula- 


a mality-point index* of 2.50 or better may, with the approval of his adviser 
or m take one course each semester and receive à grade of CR, C redit, 
be reflec o Credit, which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not 
ected in his cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such 
egi n = registration. Under no circumstances may a student change from 
tion, tul credit status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registra- 
NC ig Ourses in the student s major (except those in which the grade of CR or 
me cod assigned) may not be taken on a credit no credit basis. A 
Beco a may not elect to take a course on a credit no credit basis until 
of ey semester of his enrollment in the University. Students in the School 
the Bua. and International Affairs may take no more than six courses in which 
is z of CR or NC is assigned, including those in which the grade of C R or 
rmally given and those taken in any other college, school, or division 
niversity prior to transferring to the School of Public and International 


of 
e 
Affairs. 


COR 
RESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Crea; 

edit : 

a for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot n 
PPlied toward a degree. | I 


App 
ITIONAT, REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


X . 

Coj tional students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores in 

Public "un College of Arts and Sciences, petition the Dean of the School of 

degree and International Affairs for admission to a special 90-semester-hour 

ponin e am in the School of Public and International Affairs, supplying 
£ evidence in the form of achievement test scores, College-Level Ex- 


Yee Page 
e 
47 for explanation of the quality-point index. 
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amination Placement (CLEP) scores, and grades earned at George Washingt! 
University or any other institution. The Dean, in consultation with the Dea? 
Council, will determine eligibility for admission to the program, W hich will | 
effective upon the student's entering the School of Public and Internation” 
Affairs at the beginning of the junior year | 

In addition to the general requirements (see pages 167-69) and the curt 


ulum requirements (see pages 170-73), a student in the 90-semester-hour pr 
gram must fulfill the following requirements. NH 
1. He must receive grades of A in 50 per cent of his total course work (n , 
of the 90 semester hours), and also in 50 per cent of the courses required ! | 
his major. 
2. He must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyond the first-gr0 


level (numbered above 100). X 
3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course works lo 
credit through Advanced Placement, special examinations, etc., may not 
counted in the 90 semester hours required for graduation. d 
Students who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour program are s| 
couraged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101-200) as soon” | 
they are qualified to do so, and should seek to obtain a waiver of course P 
requisites in those disciplines in which they have a strong background. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, candidates are required ^ 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work " 
pages 81—83), a minimum of 60 semester hours during the junior and sè” 
years, as set forth in one of the following curricula, 


i EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION g 
For information on earning credit or waiving curriculum requirements, 
| Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, pages 78—79. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY 


. m . H . cht 
Requirements for the five major fields of study leading to the degree of P 
| lor of Arts are listed below. Students should consult the appropriate e jet? 
ment in the “Courses of Instruction” section of this catalogue for com 


course descriptions. 


| CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


7 m E Ld ; e p 
Prerequisite.— A minimum of 60 semester hours in Columbian College (se 


81), or the equivalent from another accredited institution sto? 

Requirements for the Major.—Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 163-64; plus 12 add? i 
semester hours of second-group Chinese literature courses. The student is t o 
to pass a major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinate j^ 


knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes an active comm 
modern Chinese language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and "--— 
A proseminar (199—200) assists the student in preparation for the major examin ive 
Students in the Chinese Language and Literature program may avail them (f 
of a junior year abroad, as in the East Asian Studies program, China focu 
page 171). 
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EAST ASIAN sTUDIES (China and Japan) 


The Major in East Asian Studies is designed to introduce the student to a non- 
estern culture and to provide an understanding of the history, politics, and 

*conomy of modern China or Japan. The major is interdepartmental and is 

tecommended for students who wish a comprehensive study of one of the 

World's major civilizations and for those who contemplate graduate study in 
inese, Japanese, or Far Eastern affairs. 

in peor year abroad is available in this program of study for those interested 
China. Students should contact the C hairman of the Department of East 
Sian Languages and Literatures. 


Prerequisite —The East Asian Studies curriculum, page 82, including Chin 5-6 
Jap 21-22. 
adn dtirements for the Major.—(1) Chin II (China focus) or minimum of 3 

itional hours of Japanese (Japan focus), and 163 or 164; (2) Econ 169 (China 
po ET 170 (Japan focus); (3) 3 semester hours selected from Geog 125, 126, 
pes 146, or 161: (4) 9 hours selected from Hist 138, 187, 188, 189, 195, 196 
Dre. er Hist 187 or 196, but not both, may be selected); selection covering both 
eres and modern periods encouraged; (5) 3 hours selected from PSc 101, 
Scien 94; (6) 9 semester hours of course work in Economics, History, or Political 
ier ce not related to China or Japan, to be selected in consultation with the ad- 
to LE approved by him; 6 semester hours in research and writing seminar related 
tration (China focus) or Japan (Japan focus) and taken in discipline of concen- 


IN 
TERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Th 

e E . . e og: ; . 

tion major in International Affairs enables the student to specialize in interna- 

a al political relations, international economics, international communications, 
regional studies. 


Prerequisite —The International Affairs curriculum, page 82. 
eae ren for the Major.—(1) Econ 181-82; (2) 6 semester hours of a third 
Semest foreign language (may be a literature course taught in the language); (3) 3 
150 I hours selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 135, 146, or 161; (4) Hist 
one of 157, and 182; (5) PSc 171, and 172 or 181; (6) 15 semester hours from 
ot the Group Options listed below: 


Group I. International Politics—courses concerned with theory and practice 

pole national affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American foreign 
icy, selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 139, 146 (if not elected to satisfy 

183, eostaphy and Regional Science requirements); Hist 138, 139-40, 149, 

des PSc 107, 111, 112, 117-18, 160, 167, 179, 189 (PSc 172 or 181 may be 
Cted if not taken to satisfy the major requirement). 


G ^ ; 4 
"hen II. International Economics—courses concerned with the world econ- 
sel y and American policy and practice in international trade and finance, 

ected from BAd 176. 178; Econ 101, 102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147; Geog 


1 
25, 126, 127, 135; Stat 111, 112, 122. 


Group II. International Communications—courses concerned with the study 
are o national information programs, public opinion, psychological war- 
E Cultural relations, and public relations, selected from Anth 150, 153, 
56. 161, 162; Geog 106, 125; Jour 145, 146; PSc 146, 167; Psyc 115, 151, 
: Soc 144, 
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Group IV. Regional Study—a concentration in one of the following areas: 
(1) Africa—courses selected from Anth 178, 179, PSc 189, 190, 192; (2) 
Europe—courses selected from Econ 147, Hist 131-32, 141-42, 147, 149% 
151-52, 158, PSc 111, 112, 117-18; (3) Far East—courses selected from 
Anth 173, 174, 175, Chin 163-64, Econ 169, Geog 164, Hist 138, 187, 188, 
195-96, PSc 101, 193, 194; (4) Latin America—courses selected from Anth 
170, 172, 185, Econ 185, Geog 161, Hist 163-64, 165, 166, PSc 177, 178, 
interdisciplinary seminar 287 offered by six departments participating in the 
Latin American Studies program; (5) Middle East—courses selected from 
Anth 177, Hist 149, 158, 193, 194, PSc 179, 180, 191, 192, Rel 161; or (6) 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—courses selected from Econ 133, 134, Hist 
138, 143, 145, 146, 188, PSc 112 or 115, 160, 163, Slav 161-62, 165, 166 
193-94. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
The major in Public Affairs deals with domestic government and policy. 


Prerequisite.—The Public Affairs curriculum, pages 82-83 4) 

Requirements for the Major.—(1) Econ 101, 161, 162; (2) Hist 175-76; 
PSc 121, or 122, 126 or 151, 145; (4) 12 semester hours from one of the Gre 
Options listed below: 

Group I. Economics—courses selected from Econ 102, 104, 121, 122, 123, 
136, 142, 165, 181-82. 


119-20, 


Group II. Politics—courses selected from PSc 103, 104, 108, 111, 
125, 126 (if not taken as a major requirement), 146, 167, 199. 


Group III. Urban Affairs—courses selected from BAd 174; Econ 157; Geos 
140, 141, 142; Hum 196; PSc 103, 104; Soc 126; U&RP 153. 


URBAN AFFAIRS 


The major in Urban Affairs introduces students to the problems and 1S y^^ 
urban America and develops some of the practical skills necessary for pe 
with actual decision-making situations in urban-related occupations. Emp A 
is on urban public policy—the forces and processes that shape it and 1% E 
quacy in terms of current and anticipated needs. tS d 

The student may specialize either in the political and administrative aspe ic 
the policy-making process, or in the analysis and evaluation of specific p ited 
areas. An adviser works closely with each student to develop a program nt^ 
to his personal interests and objectives. In his senior year, the student serves v 
apprenticeship in an urban-related agency or research organization and also of 
tends a weekly seminar in which the work experience is related to 4 bod} 
academic literature, 


Prerequisite —The Urban Affairs curriculum, page 83 57 att 

Requirements for the Major—(1) Introduction to Urban Affairs: Econ A 19% 
one additional 3-semester-hour course in Economics, Geog 140, PSc 104, 15b. 5] 
Hist 186; plus two courses selected from Hum 40, 51-52, Soc 126 (waiver o 5 
requires permission of the instructor); (2) Urban Research Methods: ta p» 
and PSc 105, plus one course selected from Stat 97, 105, 113, 117, 118; 130 
Acct 1,2; (3) Specialized Topics: three courses selected from BAd 174, Eo 20! 
162, 165, 243, Geog 141, 142, PAd 246, 249, 250, Soc. 147, 223, U&RP 15% ipt 
(special arrangements necessary to take graduate courses in Public Administ 
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ty orban and Regional Planning); (4) Senior Apprenticeship and Seminar: PSc 183- 
and 185-86 (the grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be given for PSc 
5-86). A student may elect to fulfill the apprenticeship requirement in a paid 
Position in lieu of registering for PSc 185-86; however, the student must substitute 
Semester hours of elective course work. 
Because they participate in the senior apprenticeship and seminar, majors in 
than Affairs may not select courses in the Service-Learning Program. 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


ED 


TR i i - . 

ea SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
E fields of International Affairs; Latin American Studies; Public Affairs; 
Ssian Studies; and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms are available from the Graduate Admissions Office, School 
ton — and International Affairs, George Washington University, Washing- 
» D.C. 20052. 
" roma degree from an accredited college or university, with a B aver- 
ally y etter, or the equivalent, in the relevant undergraduate major, is nor- 
Ores *quired. If there is evidence of special promise, such as high GRE 
applicant whose academic record falls short of B will be given serious 
ions x Scores on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examina- 
3 Em as letters of recommendation are required. 
include sonet A ffairs.—The applicant's undergraduate program should 
ate mai ackground courses corresponding to the interdepartmental undergradu- 
Other 3 * International Affairs at this University (see pages 171-72 ), or some 
ial s evant social science program. In the case of major deficiencies in the 
fied ees or international relations, additional course work may be speci- 
EL the minimum requirements for the Master's degree. The student's 
am “sel responsibilities will be indicated in his letter of admission to the pro- 
Viger in the course of subsequent consultation with an assigned faculty 


inq Ln American Studies.—The applicant's undergraduate program should 
hes background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in Latin 
ic 


Other o at this University (see page 367) or equivalent. Majors in 
Co; s may be considered for admission provided their undergraduate 
Of the greek includes Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work in three 
Scie , owing six areas: Anthropology, Economics, Geography and Regional 
» — Literature, History, and Political Science. — : 
History ic Affairs.—An undergraduate major in Public Affairs, Economics, 
ers or Political Science, depending upon the field of specialization in the 
have h program, is required. Students entering the program are assumed to 
tics, ad some college-level course work in American government and poli- 
Merican history, and economic theory. To the extent that a student lacks 


er —Á oe 
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e thé 


such a background, he must, in consultation with his adviser, undertak 
aken 


appropriate remedial course work, including some courses which may be t 
for graduate credit. 

In Russian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field 
quired. The undergraduate program should have included the following cours 
or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; P Sc 112; Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or 5-6. 

In Science, Technology, and Public Policy.—Undergraduate majors M 
social, life, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for admissio® 


is T€ 
es; 


in ê 


although those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences, par 
ticularly economics, may be required to take additional courses; such requif* 
ments will be indicated in the letter of admission to the program. 
READMISSION 
: as not 
A graduate student who has not maintained continuous registration and has d 
registered for one or more semesters must file an application for readmissl 
E » . o [C 
the semester before he wishes to enroll. Applications for readmission ar* : 
viewed by the Dean and the Committee on Admission. 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
< : : ^ : de 
There are two options available in all fields leading to the Master of Arts 7. 


gree except Russian Studies. One requires a minimum of 24 semester hours y 
approved graduate course work plus the successful completion of a thesis; ^ 
student must register for 6 semester hours of Thesis Research (299—300). ^7, 
second option requires a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate cou e 
work and does not include a thesis. In the field of Russian Studies, only. k 


first of these two options, including the thesis, is permitted. The course v i 


for both options is taken in preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Exa 
nation. ab 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an ^, 


viser-approved “Program of Studies” (comprehensive fields, supporting c i 
work, tool requirement, etc.) to the Office of the Dean by the end of the 
semester in residence. ; 

Master’s degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty after the stud d): 
completed the required course work and an acceptable thesis (if one is de : 
has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has passed the 
ter's Comprehensive Examination. An applicant whose background 
include the necessary courses or equivalent work experience must take 4 
gram longer than the minimum hours required. nay 

Under special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101-200) : i 
be counted toward the Master's degree when registration for graduate c ui 
has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum a 
the instructor, and the Dean. The student who takes an undergraduate od 
for graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do ll 
at the graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course. Nori 
no more than 6 semester hours of second-group courses may be taken te 
graduate credit in the 30-semester-hour program, and no more than 9 seme No 
hours may be taken for graduate credit in the 36-semester-hour program. 


ent has 


i 
does ™ 
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Work counted toward a Bachelor's degree may also be counted toward a 
aster’s degree. 
All work for a Master's degree must be completed in five years, unless an 
extension of time is granted by the Dean. 
un credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
Pt for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission 
the curriculum adviser and the Dean. No more than 6 semester hours of 
ŝtaduate credit may be transferred from other accredited institutions or another 
os of the University, and these may be accepted only under limited condi- 
of time, grades, and relevance to the student's program. 
pi, dent who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of 
Sophy in the field of International Relations after receiving the Master's 
“gree in the field of International Affairs is strongly advised to plan from the 
ginning so that work for the lower degree will fit into a subsequent doctoral 
oram in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (see pages 93-97, 100- 


T 
90L REQUIREMENTS 


i most programs of study a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts must 
z that he has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate language 
Partment) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved by the 

E^ Master's degree candidate whose native language is not English may 
Delish his native language to meet the tool requirement; he may select 
UN he fulfill the requirement with the approval of his adviser and the 
Ca; "he examination is administered by the Department of English. 

olo didates in the field of Public Affairs and in the field of Science, Tech- 
miu and Public Policy may substitute statistics for a foreign language. This 
5 rement may be met by demonstration of proficiency at the level of Stat 

» 112, or 197. 

É ones in the field of International Affairs may petition the Dean to 

Nich ute statistics for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving 

ipe, Petitions will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the student's 

Tesearch. 

ident Rnguage or tool examination should normally be taken before the 

amin as completed the first 15 hours of his work. No student may take the 
ation more than three times. 
Ourses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the semester- 


r : à 
Tequirement for a Master's degree. 


sens COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
te Addition to any course examinations, the candidate must pass a written Mas- 
(ug, p o n Prehensive Examination. Examinations are scheduled twice a year 
of mad In November and April), and should be taken during the last semester 
Work M registration or shortly after the completion of the prescribed course 
fee is a lapse of time between completion of course work and the 
Period maa the student must maintain “continuous registration during this 
date n he candidate must consult with his adviser, well in advance, as to the 
is loe examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which 
ination is to cover. An oral examination on his thesis or major report 
also be required. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F; Fail 
I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. of 

An average of B or better is required for the Master’s degree. The grade ' 
C is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A! 
a graduate course of equal status. 

A Master’s candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present © 
for consideration by the Dean’s Council as to why he should be allowed to 
tinue his studies. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (Incomplete) o 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 indi 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the stude? ) 
failure to complete the required work of the course. Except for Thesis " 
search courses, an "Incomplete" cannot be made up after the lapse of p 
calendar year. An "Incomplete" which is not removed by the end of 09. 
calendar year remains as a grade of 7 on the student's record. An "Incomp'e 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course. 


aus 
con 


r the 
cates 


THE THESIS 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effe? 
tive integration with the course work. 

The subject must be approved by the student's adviser and the mem 
the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis in its final ‘Wo 
must have the approval of the thesis director and one other reader, an ; 
copies must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than the he 
announced in the Calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the pean i 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the perie pe 
registration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the b ¢ 
reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional calendar year m" 
granted without further tuition payment. The student must, however, mal 
continuous registration (see page 49) during this period. If the prepare iy 
of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student " 
register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repe 
course. 


per ? 


FIELDS OF STUDY ) 
o the degit 


Specific requirements for each of the five fields of study leading tc uif? 
of Master of Arts are listed below. For prerequisites, see “Admission K 
ments,” pages 173-74. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS id 


e 
The interdisciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the ib 
of International Affairs provides the student with a wide choice of fields jo à 
three broad areas of study: general, supplemental or special, and eof 
Graduate courses in Anthropology, Business Administration, Economics, X gy 
raphy and Regional Science, History, Political Science, Psychology» - 
ciology relate to these fields, which are listed below: 
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gon Fields of Study.— International Politics, Comparative Government 
olitics, Modern Political Theory (including Socialist and Communist 
ory), and International Economics. 
Eme or Spec ial Fields. International Law; International Organi- 
and Administration; International Economic Development; International 
ipla nications; International and Comparative Aspects of Communism; U.S. 
lomatic History; U.S. Foreign Policy; and Science, Technology, and Public 
Olicy, : f = 
w etional Fields.—Modern history, or government and politics, or economic 
s E and problems of one of the following: Western Europe, Eastern Europe, 
s viet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South and Southeast 
à, and China. Within each geographical area there are normally three fields 
study available. 
e degree candidate must select at least one "general". field. His fields 
; also represent at least two disciplines. Beyond these limits, the student 
Ite to select any of the fields indicated above as long as they comprise a 
in ET program. Candidates will be examined on their selected fields of study 
laster's Comprehensive Examination (see page 175). 
andidates who elect to write a thesis must choose three of the listed fields 
cone in addition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate 
One de ork in at least two departments, with no more than 15 hours in any 
Partment. 
ED electing a program without a thesis must choose four fields and 
ie Th no more than 21 of their required 36 semester hours in one depart- 
I, “ney must also include in their program at least two research seminars 
o" hours) requiring the preparation of substantial research papers. 
their m. should be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, with a view to 
evance to the selected fields, It should be understood, however, that 


Durs qom gs 
‘ive * Work constitutes only partial preparation for the Master's Comprehen- 
lion Xamination. Each student is also expected to pursue a program of addi- 


— Cg : : 3 J E 
h p ding in each of his selected fields, in accordance with the advice of 
culty member responsible for instruction in that field. 


Lap 
'N AMERICAN STUDIES 


Th 
Ay, P'oeram leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 
bac, ^an Studies is designed to provide the student with an appropriate area 
Oud in three or four of the follow ing fields: Anthropology, Economics, 
Science y and Regional Science, Hispanic Literatures, History, and Political 
JA 
inch degree candidates must complete 12 semester hours of graduate work, 
hose ni the interdisciplinary seminar (287), in a major field selected from 
from "ISted above, and 6 semester hours in each of two minor fields selected 
"Des Ose listed above. If a student elects not to write a thesis, he must take 6 
the EE hours in a third minor field selected from those listed above, or from 
tion X ds Of urban and regional planning, economic development, or popula- 
of is net He must further complete an additional 6 semester hours in any 
Nilisfio lelds, major or minor. The tool requirement (see page 175) must be 
lish ^. 9y demonstration of proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese, or in Eng- 
'he student's native language is Spanish or Portuguese. The Master's 
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—Ó— , j ed 
Comprehensive Examination (see page 175) will cover all the student's select? 


fields. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of publ 
Affairs allows the student to specialize in either domestic economics or domest* 
politics. The student may select his courses in consultation with an adviser 
emphasize either political science, economics, or American history, provi " 
(1) he elects no more than 15 hours of courses in one department under ! 
24-hour plus a thesis program, or (2) he elects no more than 21 hours 1m e 
department under the 36-hour program without a thesis. Course work E 
include Economics (public finance, monetary theory and policy, labor e 
nomics, industrial organization, natural resources and environmental economi 
regional and urban economics, economic policy); History (U.S. political : 
tory, U.S. economic history, recent U.S. history); Political Science (dome 
politics and government, congress and the presidency, U.S. constitution@ 
and politics, state and urban politics, political science research methods, ? 
science, technology, and public policy). 


RUSSIAN STUDIES 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of R ah, 
Studies requires the following courses: Econ 133; Hist 237, 245; P Th 
229, 269; Slav 161-62 or 165 and 166; and Thesis Research (299-300). aff 
thesis, which is required of all students in this field, should be interdiscipl j 
in approach. With the exception of the thesis, students may, with the appt 
of the adviser, substitute alternate courses for those in the required progr? 


‘ SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY : 
j The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of scien 
Technology, and Public Policy is flexible and is carefully planned an® gU 
| ducted in consultation with an adviser. All degree candidates are requir? i 
| take 12 semester hours in the core field of science, technology, and public p? A 
which includes course work both in science policy and in policy analy® yj 
second field must be chosen from one currently ‘offered in the internal 
affairs or public affairs programs of the School. Students who elect tO ¥ es 
thesis must select one additional field, and those who elect not to W rite 4” 
| must select two additional fields. The third (and fourth) fields may als ifs 
chosen from those currently offered in international affairs or public 9 n 
or may be interdisciplinary, developed in consultation with the advise i 
drawing upon the total resources of the University in order to focus ih 
particular policy issue or area. Such a special field must be approved i 
student’s adviser and the Dean. 


Combined Master of Arts and Juris Doctor 
sree Program - cx f 


T 
a ROOL OF PUBLIC AND IN TERNATIONAL AFFAIRS cooperates with the Na- 
aster oy Center in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of 
oi uo Arts and Juris Doctor. A student must be accepted for admission by 
€ School of Public and International Affairs and the National Law 
the ere suone, shoul’ be made separately, but at the same time. Both 
Neon Md the Center should be notified that the student is interested in 
ind Inte ined program. The student will be admitted to the School of Public 
it the rone! Affairs for the academic year following the first year of study 
the firs ational Law Center, since the National Law Center stipulates that 
Unit. year of course work for the Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a 
sar Master of Arts degree program normally consists of the 30-semester- 
th E" which includes a thesis. The student selects a major offered by 
3 Well : m fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts degree 
led ulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. l p to 6 
curriculu Ours of credit for course work completed as part of the Juris Doctor 
Proved i" and related to the student's Master's degree program may be ap- 
Wor H r transfer toward the Master of Arts degree. (Some of the course 
th E for the Master of Arts degree program may be applicable toward 
ool of e degree requirements. ) Students will be registered in both the 
" Hee and International Affairs and the National Law Center and 
T ain this concurrent registration until all degree requirements have 
le ompleted, All work for this combined degree program must be com- 

In five years, unless an extension of time is granted by the Dean. 


HE 

t Erur FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES provides a program of specialized 
Affai Study and research within the School of Public and International 
and thu Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic areas 
Unio, 4$ provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet 
ang ge Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist movement within 
and kate the countries of these areas. Faculty members conduct seminars 
Etage ka. courses in the disciplines of economics, geography, history, lan- 
j Students Iterature, law, political science, and psychology. 

Qt Mation who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 
Sr E Afin in the School of Public and International Affairs, or for 
Ge Ce in c Master of Arts in the field of Economics, History, or Political 
ino. oviet the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with specialization in 
Program Studies, may take one-half of their course work from the Institute’s 


Stud 1 

ent i : E 

Relations S$ working toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in International 
With special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet area are expected to com- 
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history; anm 
| ta 
jor af 
ake 


bine work in the Institute with work in the fields of economics, 
political science Doctoral candidates in the field of Political Science wil 
their Sino-Soviet work in the form of appropriate sub-fields of the ma 
minor fields. Doctoral candidates in the field of History are expected tot 


x : ; al 
least two of the four fields of the degree in the history of the countries of de 
specialization. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 1$ y^ 


the general supervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences an 
sultative Committees designated by that School which direct the work of ea 
graduate student upon admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of 
Institute will serve as adviser to the candidate. The candidate's committee wi j 
formed from members of his disciplinary department. A candidate for sue j 
degree should assume that his committee will require the substitution 9 
reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one of the two Western 
guages normally required for the degree. 


RESEARCH 


Research work is integrated with the teaching program. Members of the y 
search program belong to different disciplines and include not only faculty pi 
also selected graduate students, Research monographs are being published 
the Institute. L 

A special brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institut? 
available upon request. 


INTERUNIVERSITY RESEARCH COLLOQUIA 


Scholars from George Washington University, American University, c 
town University, Howard University, the School of Advanced Internal W 


Studies of Johns Hopkins University, and the University of Maryland co i 
two interuniversity research colloquia. The Colloquium on East Asia is U | 
the chairmanship of Professor Franz Michael; the Colloquium on Russia g 
Eastern Europe is under the chairmanship of Professor Andrew Gyorgy: af? 
search in progress by members of the colloquia and plans for future res 
are discussed at weekly meetings. Advanced graduate students can be adi d 
on approval of the chairman concerned. They receive 3 semester 

academic credit for each semester of participation, which includes pre 


houf, 
paral” 
of written work of their own. 


War College Prof? 


: 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS offers an off-campus ly 
gram at the National War College leading to the degree of Master of 1^ 
in International Affairs. Admission is limited to selected members 
faculty and student bodies of the War College je 
The program of study is complementary to that portion of the War Co ji 
curriculum pertaining especially to international relations and foreign 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Dean J.G. Allee, Jr. 
Assistant Dean B.K. Netland 


D 
FANS COUNCIL* 


J, 
G. Boswell, A.H. Desmond, Hewitt Kenyon, R.W. Kenny 


NtRopucrion 


T 

NE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS was established in 1930 to make the 
EN fune offerings of the University more generally available to members 
E Epod community and to others who are not at the time candi- 
Wish egrees in this University. In this Division are registered students 
Sh to undertake university courses for credit or as auditors. University 
Beets” employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 
it the 2 ear vocational fitness or to inform themselves on new developments 
erest fo, and sciences. They may be taking courses as a matter of personal 
Rees sa cultural enrichment. Such students may be candidates for higher 
gram AN institutions, sent here for special work as part of a graduate 
, ey may be undergraduates, matriculated in other colleges, taking 
hi Sessions courses only or courses for transfer during the regular aca- 
fom .  *àr with the approval of their own institution. They may be students 
MEE tons outside the Washington metropolitan area enrolling in an ap- 
and ot E ashington Semester program To serve members of such groups 
ction » not enrolled in degree granting branches of the University is the 

: XI the Division of University Students. 
nt E re of attending George Washington University as a nondegree 
$ granted on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. Because 
TM at George Washington University is involved, there can be no mean- 
âdvice f Visory system in the Division. However, students are invited to seek 
the rom academic departments. University students are urged to apply to 
Suc, Ce Of Admissions for transfer to degree-granting branches whenever 


dat 


Nude, 


q- is appropriate. 

limit m except those restricted to medical and law students and those 
“Diversity Specific degree candidates are open to students in the Division of 
Coy Y Students. Students wishing to take Engineering and Applied Science 
logue $ should consult the School of Engineering and Applied Science Cata- 


t 


«t Vi 

tom Vice Pu 

Officio m, President for Academic Affairs, the 
*mbers of the Council. 
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Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division wh 
space is needed for degree candidates. 

An applicant who has been denied admission to any degree-g 
of the University will not be considered for admission to the Division of W 
versity Students for the semester for which the applicant was denied, e | 
upon written recommendation of the dean of the college or school that a i 
the applicant. However, an applicant who has been denied may be cons! c 
in subsequent semesters. P 

Nondegree students who have not completed a Bachelor's degree may 5 
enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of Government and Busi% 


: d 
ranting bra? 
f » 


Administration. Ne 
An applicant who has been suspended from any educational institutio ý 


poor scholarship will not be considered for admission to the Division 0 jo 
versity Students for one calendar year after the effective date of the suspen 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS” 


Í 
^ 


g 
Good character and an academic background appropriate for the prograň 
studies contemplated are required. -A 
A person not working for a degree at this University will be considere y 
admission to the Division of University Students to take courses for whic 
has adequate preparation, as determined by the departments concerned. y 
Although the deadline for applications for admission to the Division 9 gt 
versity Students is the Friday before the first day of registration (see re 
5, 6), applicants are urged to apply earlier because no special exceptions © ig 
made to permit registration for credit after the last day for adding clas 
page 183) even though the requiring of credentials, records, and test ^ 


fo 
^ E ; EE tar oe tim? 
may delay the action on an application for admission. Insofar as ti cot 


Scholastic records are required of 4 
GY 
1. An applicant who has graduated from high school within the pe 
two calendar years. Such an applicant must pass designated aptitude i 
meet the following requirements, which are the same as those for acr 
to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the School of Governme 
Business Administration. of 
a) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited x a 
school, showing at least fifteen units} which must include four Yo: rg 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of " 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies ai 
which must be American history; and two years of college prep? 
mathematics. : 


dx 


e 


e" 


* Foreign students, see pages 26-27. 
tA unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the ag 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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b) The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work. 
c) College Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 
3 An applicant who has been subject to any form of academic or discipli- i 
ly action at any college or university within the previous calendar year. 
High school students who are applying for the Secondary School Honors 
am (see page 185). 
"ia An applicant who has not completed high school or the equivalent. Such 
applicant may be required to take assigned aptitude tests at the University 
°unseling Center. 


Progr 


Scholastic records may be required of 


1, 


viou An applicant who has attended any college or university during the pre- 
s 


calendar year. 
and, kk former student of this University who was on probation or suspended 
Since then, has attended another college or university. 
tion, » applicant who has ever been subject to academic or disciplinary ac- 
Mester en scholastic records are required, a student may be admitted for one 
or summer term only, pending receipt of records and under provisions 


st 
ated by the Office of Admission. 


REGULATIONS 


e A 
ed ons concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
art Pages 21—34; other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 
E Spective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with 
Da *Bulations concerning “Attendance” (see page 45) and “Withdrawal” (see 
Res 47-48), i 
Studen owing specifically applies to all students in the Division of University 
8: 
as R r ; 
: day to add a class for credit—end of first week of classes. 
the hi day to drop a class for credit or withdraw from the University—end of 
3, 6) Nth week of classes. (See Calendar for beginning date of classes, pages 


ui $ , 
Wivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions. 


AQ 
ADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Ch 
0 l , E 
plo Tmal academic work load is not more than 10 hours for a student em- 


tudeng Ore than 20 hours a week and not more than 17 hours for a full-time 
Quen, . (Hours for courses graded 7, “Incomplete,” will be included in subse- 


t x me 
the Dea, mic work load.) Exceptions to those limits must be approved by I 


VOL an crrrr 


A Studen 
May be d 


x Who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this Division 
Ismissed from the University. 
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.eceived int 
Normally, any course may be repeated for credit. All grades received 1; 


me k ó : DUM o saui? 
Division of University Students remain on the record, and scholarship req! i 


o f 
ments are based on the total record. A course taken for audit may not be 
peated for credit (see page 48). 

GRADES j 
Undergraduate. —A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, Low Pass 


Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. B 
Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent 
Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; W, Authorized WithdraW?s 
The "credit/no credit" option, which permits students to take courses i 
which they receive the grade of either “Credit” or “No Credit,” is not avail? 
to students registered in the Division of University Students. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


s ! ! sed Wilt 
Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W ( Authorized 


drawal) may be assigned are described on page 46. m n 
Removing an Incomplete.—Although the grade of J may remain f 


records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set 4 mi 
y . SOS s £ ; . final exam. 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final ex? d 


i ` - J^ » remo 
tion or a required paper) must be made up. The grade of 7 cannot be rem, 


[ 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere af 
"Incomplete" cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year 3 d 
by written permission of the Dean's Council. An "Incomplete" which "m. 
removed within one calendar year remains as a grade of Z on the stu 
record. 


PROBATION AND SUSPENSION 


"p 
e same íi 


A student taking courses for undergraduate credit is subject to th j 
C 


bation" and "Suspension" regulations as those of Columbian College 
and Sciences (page 74). mU. 
A student taking any courses for graduate credit must maintain a CUP y 
tive quality-point index in these courses of 3.00 or the equivalent. of 
cumulative (graduate) index falls below 3.00, the student will be place H 
probation. If the cumulative (graduate) index falls to 2.25 or below 
student will be suspended. ae 
A student taking (or having taken) some courses for undergraduate co 
and taking (or having taken ) some courses for graduate credit will dl 
sidered on probation if the standards stated above are not maintained in” 
undergraduate or graduate work. Similarly a student suspended from 
graduate or graduate work is suspended from all work in the Division. qi 
A suspended student will not be permitted to audit a course in the 
during the period of suspension. 
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"ANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


„Changes within the Division of University Students——A student may not 
pee Or drop courses (see "Withdrawal," pages 47—48) or change his status 
t of auditor except with the approval of the Dean. 
he mange from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
Pproval of the Dean and the department concerned. 
ity Ev within the University. -Transfer to or from the Division of Univer- 
tudents may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. 
he ————« for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered only after 
or ption of at least one semester in the Division of L niversity Students 
Pon request from the college or school to which the student is seeking 
mission, 3 
ies nett wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet the condi- 
Y the the college or school to which he is applying. It is the responsibility 
cemin student to consult the relevant degree-granting college or school con- 
€ all conditions to be met and the amount of work transferrable. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HONORS PROGRAM 
d ending secondary school student in the Washington metropolitan area 
ollege wn enrich his academic background and participate in stimulating 
'tnity. ^ti is encouraged to seek admission to the George W ashington Uni- 
' Tegu] econdary School Honors Program. The Honors Student is enrolled 
hi ar college courses of his own choosing appropriate to his level of study, 
high ens and his aptitude as determined through consultation with his 
Ce ES counselors and advisers at the University. 
ingt " nme? in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George Wash- 
"ledit ny should the student later matriculate here. The transfer of 
peg depends upon the policies of the individual schools to which 
Snt might later apply. 
Stud, S to the Honors Program is highly competitive. Normally, only 15 
à semester will be admitted to this Program, and each student will re- 
and y, cholarship totaling 50 per cent of his tuition (excluding laboratory 
doin, Versity Center fees). Admission is for one semester only, but students 
fo 5 Well will be given preference for continuation and may be readmitted 
tuga Cond semester. Criteria for admission are based on a transcript of the 
$ grades to date, available test scores, evidence of emotional and intel- 
Maturity, and the results of the interview with the Director. 
Nega P Cation forms and further information may be obtained from B. K. 
Versity c Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Division of Uni- 
ap ies dents, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. No 
tatio, ONS will be considered after the Friday before the final day of regis- 
the Sün Or the semester concerned. For application for the summer session see 
'mer Sessions Catalogue. 


the 
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DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Director C.C. Mondale 


THE UNIVERSITY is committed to the continuous development of new currieik 
options for its faculty and students. The Division of Experimental Prog 
has as its function the support of such curricular experimentation and 0 
opment. This University-wide curricular development program has three”. 
jectives: (1) a more direct relationship between campus and off-campU m 
sources and interests; (2) cooperation among the academic divisions ox 
University in the development and sponsorship of new courses and progf 
and (3) experimentation with new ways of teaching and learning. gl 

Under the auspices of the Division of Experimental Programs, stude i 
faculty, and administrators throughout the University are involved ™ F 
planning, teaching, and evaluating of experimental courses and programs. " 
such curricular experiments are sponsored by other academic units of thé 
versity. There are presently two academic programs directly sponsore gi 
Division, the Program in Experimental Humanities and the Service-Le? 
Program. 

The Program in Experimental Humanities offers courses which 
portunities for students to combine sustained field-study with classroom ^ y 
These courses are taught by interdisciplinary and interdivisional faculty p" 

The Service-Learning Program integrates supervised work-study with oif 
room seminars. Students in the Program are assigned to community gr t 
research organizations, or governmental agencies. Assignments are arran of 
means of a formal agreement among the student, the Program, and the 
campus agency. cut 

The Division of Experimental Programs sponsors a special program n rig 
cular development, the GW-Washington Project, which is charged ^" "m 
bilizing academic resources throughout the University that can approp. 
address needs in the Washington communities, particularly the commun r 
poverty. Among the activities of the Project is a technical assistance pr of 
in the Congress Heights-Anacostia area, co-sponsored by the Anacosti@ gpl 
munity Development Consortium. The Project, in conjunction with the "4 
ish Education Development Center, places bilingual students in the SP "d 
speaking inner city. A Community Leadership Development Program s ug 
available short-term tuition support for community leaders and offers § 
to selected students for work in community agencies. 


«de Of 
prov ide 
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x the Division of Experimental Programs is funded through a grant from the 
ge Endowment for the Humanities, as well as from the general funds 
the University. 


ASSOCIATES 


Roder; : : 
Nlerick French, Coordinator, Humanities Development Program 
ery Williams, Coordinator, GW-Washington Project | 
Tshall Davies, Coordinator of Curriculum Research | 


8 
TEERING COMMITTEE 


Harold Frederick Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, l 

M airman 

nag Brenner, Professor of Education 

7a akin Burks, Professor of French 

Ralph i Cisin, Professor of Sociology 

Eiee Nash, Professor of Law se j ; p: 

Henry ee nesne Piemme, Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 

Olomon, Professor of Economics 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean W.F.E. Long 


, 
Arts and Sciences ! 
overnment and Busi f 
Affairs, the Scho? 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1975, Columbian College of 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of G 


Administration, the School of Public and International m 
Engineering and Applied Science, and the Division of University StU " 
offer courses in two 5-week sessions; the School of Medicine and Hé j 


5-week session. The School of Engineering © 
1 7-week period, The National 
ons and one 13-week sessiOs 
3 
$ 


rogi 


Sciences offers courses in one 
Applied Science also offers courses in 2 
Center offers courses in two 6-week sessi 
School of Education offers courses in a 6- and 9-week session and three 
workshop sessions. In addition, a carefully planned group ol special p 
will be offered to serve a variety of student needs. 

For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, 
Sessions Catalogue. 


see the Sumit 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
POLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Vice President L.H. Mayo 


Tut VICE PRESIDENT for Policy Studies and Special Projects is responsible to | 
ey esident of the University for developing a multidisciplinary University il 
rium for analyzing national policy issues, with involvement by the Con- 
bos ge foundations, federal agencies, industry, and other organi- | 
having interaction with the governmental process. | 
aing closely with the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Vice | 
nt for Policy Studies and Special Projects assists in developing faculty | 
tition capability for policy studies, recommends the introduction of new 
E in the policy analysis area—in particular at the postgraduate and 
tvisem professional levels- "and provides a continuing appraisal of the public 
Mlicy E function of the University. The Office of the Vice President for 
cussion udies and Special Projects serves the University as the locus for dis- 
Em as an advisory resource on interdepartmental and interdisciplinary 
related to the analysis of public policies and on curricula pertaining 
Toad social or environmental problems, in which a number of departments 
Schools participate. 
Studies Office is responsible for coordinating activities of the Program of Policy 
ams in Science and Technology with other policy-oriented projects and pro- 
Within the University. 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The pr 

Te ey objective of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and 

Te k ogy is to encourage the continuing development of a University policy 

AS an Een directed toward the complex issues confronting society. 

Yganizin egral part of the l niversity, the Program undertakes to serve as an 

Iss ELS element and to provide a neutral forum for the discussion of policy 
Urrent and prospective—by representing community groups, and as 


an " 
advisory : 
"wetted and research resource for policy makers in both public and private 


EE ES Se SE eee 


dies of the Program reflect a number of ways in which a wide range of 1 
Proble iplinary talents can be brought to bear upon the analysis of policy 5 
the ms, Particularly those involving the impact of advancing technology on | 

cesses, values, and institutions of society. i 
Geo Means of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technology, || 
the *, Washington University is moving toward an institutional approach to | 

icy analysis function as contrasted with the highly fragmented and | 
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“study group 

M 
-oncept : 
niversity” 


largely uncoordinated pattern of “institutes,” “centers,” and 
which exists at most universities. The Program of Policy Studies c 
novel in its attempt to provide an organization that strengthens the U ; 
ability to address itself to broad issues of public policy. This approach eni 
ages a continuing interaction among the professional staffs of the Program 1 
Policy Studies in Science and Technology, other policy research groups, ® 
other faculty members of the schools and departments of the University. 

The following are the primary study areas of the Program: 

1. The structure and functions of institutions designed to stimulate, UT 
regulate, and appraise the application of science and tec hnology to the ach. 
ment of basic community goals, and to society's needs, national and ! 
tional. 

2. The application of modern research and development man 
cepts and skills to the planning, programming, and managing of 
programs and urban social problem areas. 

The Program has also undertaken to bring into focus the courses 
nars offered by the University which are directly related to the interface # 
of science, society, and public policy. An announcement is published e 
fall. dé 
The Program supports or conducts a number of activities, including StU i 
monographs, special reports, and professional seminars with government, d 
dustry, policy research, and university representatives. An Annual Rep? 
current activities is published in the fall. d 

Funding sources for the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Ti 
nology have included, in addition to the University, a basic institutional gr 
from NASA and grants and contracts from other sources such as the Envit 
mental Protection Agency, the Department of Transportation, the Office | 
Education and the Public Health Service (Department of Health, Educa 
and Welfare), the Department of State, the Department of Housing and V^. 
Development, the Russell Sage Foundation, the National Science Foundal 
the Ford Foundation, the Cogar Foundation, and the Olin Charitable Trust 


fr 
agement co 
governme? 


and se 
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PROFESSIONAL STAFF* 


(i 
Director: Louis H. Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Special T 
ects; Professor of Law qet 
Associate Director: Vary T. Coates, Senior Staff Scientist and Director, 
nology Assessment Group (Political Science) ? 
Theodore d'Afflisio, Research Assistant (Political Science); Teaching Fe 
George Washington University Department of Political Science 
Mary Allen, Research Assistant, Graduate Program in Science, 
and Public Policy (Political Science) 
Betsy Amin-Arsala, Consultant, (Community Development) 
Robert W. Anthony, Consultant (Physics, Systems Modeling) 
Jerome Barron, Professor of Law ud 
Bonita I. Becker, Research Assistant, Graduate Program in Science, 
nology, and Public Policy 


jlo 


gÝ 
Technol? 


* : . ~ 

Staff listing consists of members who allocate all or a substantial portion of their effort h- 
activities. Directors and members of the staffs of other policy study groups in the Unt 
Participate in the various seminar series, conferences, and other activities of the Program 
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Guy Black, Professor of Business Economics 
a M. Brown, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Law 
i ance C astle, Graduate Intern ( Transportation Systems) | 
s lam P. Cook, Research Assistant (Political Science) 
Ty Delli Priscoli, Research Scientist; Assistant Manager, Innovation Infor- Hil 
yi and Analysis Project | 
k Ellingson, Research Assistant (Law) | 
hard F. Ericson, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Management 
ing Federow, Consultant (Law) + | 
CM Foa, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science ! 
dre te Fuschini, Editor, Innovation Information Center. | 
) atali amp Consultant ( Research Information Specialist) > i 
Stephen awley, Chief Information Specialist, Innovation Information Center | 
(eng Hessler, Research Assistant (Law) 
enry Hi Hintze, Consultant (Electrical Engineering) I 
Mary 4 Itchcock, Research Assistant, (International Relations) | 
George uen, Professor of Economics "m | 
Barry I . Humphries, Consultant (Business Administration) 
. Hyman, Associate Professor, Department of Civil, Mechanical, and 


nvi TM . 
3 tronmental Engineering 
a Kirschinboin, Research Associate (Statistics and Information Systems) 


{ 
atles Lamb, Research Associate (Political Science) 
, Re: s: / 
Bisevorthy, Documentation Research Assistant, Innovation Information Il 
er | 
| | 
M Lester, Research Assistant (Political Science) I 
ech, Logsdon, Research Scientist; Director, Graduate Program in Science, | 
oli 108? and Public Policy; Associate Professor of Public Affairs and | 
Josep cal Science | 
Milt B. Margolin, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Educational Policy Group Ili 
\ 


0 ` , x . 
Shelly C. Marney, Consultant (Normative Systems Research) 
Mastran, Research Associate (Geography) 


Atth 
Mario S. Miller, Professor of Law 
Gro, R. Misch, Research Scientist; Deputy Director, Educational Policy | 
Hen, P 
n | 


Ty z " i im 
and - Nau, Deputy Director, Graduate Program in Science, Technology, 
Public Policy; Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 


n 6 EXE Wie : : 
ludi D. Regelson, Senior Staff Assistant (Government Management) 
S Russell, Consultant, Innovation Information Center 
aulsbury, Bibliographic Assistant, Innovation Information Center 


ie 


——— Sone 


r : : : > 
Rosema, , Singpurwalla, Associate Professor of Operations Research 
Charles : Slowiak, Graduate Intern (Transportation Systems) 
Theog . Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 


" ofen  uranyi-Unger, Jr, Senior Staff Scientist. (Economics); Research 
ĉsley T of Economics 
Carol M t Consultant (Research and Development) m 
and p Kl, Research Assistant (Graduate Program in Science, Techonology, 
Ere ublic Policy) 
Frederic D Senior Staff Scientist (Transportation Programs Specialist) 
- Wood, Research Scientist (Management) 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE y 


Chairman: Lloyd H. Elliott, President of the University 
Vice Chairman: Bernard A. Schriever, Chairman of the Board, Schrieve 
McKee, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


Harold F. Bright, Provost and Vice President for Ac ademic Affairs i 
Arthur E. Burns, Professor Emeritus of Economics 

Joseph L. Fisher, U.S. House of Representatives ( Va.-10th Dist.) i 
Lawrence Levy, President, Interprise, Inc., Framingham, Mass. Ur 


. 7 ; . 5 š $5 , ace UR 
Dwight Waldo, Albert Schweitzer Professor in the Humanities, Syracuse ^. 
versity 
Reuben E. Wood, Professor of Chemistry 


CENTER FOR ADMINISTRATIVE JUSTICE 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Director: Milton M. Carrow, Visiting Professor of Law 
Director of Education: Robert E. Park, Professor of Law 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Chairman: Ashley Sellers, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 

Vice Chairman, Budget Officer: Franklin M. Schultz, Attorney, 
DC. 

Secretary: Ben C. Fisher, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 

Frederick Davis, Edward H. Hinton Professor of Law, University 
Columbia 

Henry J. Friendly, Chief Justice, United States Court of Appeals, 
cuit, New York, N.Y. 

Louis J. Hector, Attorney, Miami, Fla. 

Louis H. Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe ial Proje" 
officio member) wor! 

Victor G. Rosenblum, Director, Program in Law and Social Sciences 
western University 

Harold L. Russell, Attorney, Atlanta, Ga. gui 

Antonin Scalia, Chairman, Administrative Conference of the United 
(ex officio member) 

Bernard Schwartz, Webb Professor of Law, New York University dil 

Frank M. Wozencraft, Chairman, Section of Administration Law, ^ n 
Bar Association (ex officio member) 

The Center for Administrative Justice was established by the 


W „ashing 


"m — 
of Miss?! i 


Second o 


America y 
Univers 


Association and became affiliated with George Washington "d 

September, 1973. It received its initial funding from the American Bat 

ment. tio? 
The purpose of the Center is the advancement of administrative ju 


society. Its goals are as follows: ga 
to provide educational and training opportunities in the law and 
areas involved in the processes of administrative justice; 
to engage in basic research in such areas and to undertake particul 
projects for governmental and nongovernmental agencies; 


sf 
ar res 
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y, Provide a resource for the initiation, exploration, and development of new 
“pts, methods, and mechanisms for the improvement of the processes of 
p istrative justice; 
0 foster the development of ethical standards in the public interest among 
* engaged in the processes of administrative justice; 
the ablish and maintain a comprehensive library of materials pertaining 
to aw and law-related areas of administrative justice; 
Publish and disseminate the Center's own and other basic and current 
a in such areas; 
eet conferences, seminars, workshops, colloquia, institutes, and other 
Priate means for implementing all of the above goals. 
iot — commenced its activities in March, 1973, by undertaking a 
Mid or Ject in the area of mass administrative justice,” as manifested in the 
'ütese Welfare administration. Concentrating on the so-called "fair hearing 
lica it convened a group of 60 academics, administrators, social workers, 
hi E Scientists, and lawyers to discuss it, and is now following up with 
Mni foc personnel participating in the hearing process. —— 
projects in a variety of areas where administrative Justice 1s a signifi- 
' pene will be modelled on the pilot project. Examples of possible sub- 
lb an x e health administration, zoning, transportation, occupational licens- 
academic discipline. 
he cond type of project conducted by the Center during its first year was 
lei, ring of a state administrative procedure act at the request of the Law 
"tinent e of the State of Florida. This was done by a task force of 
The iu olars and practitioners who convened at the National Law Center. 
fer asic program of the Center will consist of a series of intensive courses 
lo €ach year during a six- to eight-week period from about May 15th 
t I5th at George Washington University and possibly at other institu- 
tive Pn. will include in-depth seminars in specialized areas of administra- 
ther - current problems and techniques of administrative practice. 
filo ypes of activities and projects will be undertaken as the Center 


July 


HEALTH STAFF SEMINAR (HSS) 
Judith K. Miller, Director 


t 
path Staff Seminar is designed to assist professional staff members 
he th by the executive and legislative branches of the federal government 
Dui, eld Of health to obtain a more realistic understanding of actual health 
te pr fa problems, and to improve communications between Washington- 
tm, fessional staff members and experts in the field. Exposure to prob- 
mi "med facing the entire country is gained primarily through sequenced 
ty aliti s. owes or workshops and, where appropriate, site visits to various 
glev M ough attendance is primarily limited to C ongressional aides and 
Wu. alth staff from the many government agencies involved in health, 
*nts and faculty can be accommodated on a space-available basis. 
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INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Samuel Halperin, Director 

Norman Drachler, Director, Leadership Training Institute 

George Lane, Director, Educational Staff Seminar 

James Browne, Coordinator, The Associates Program 

Paul Schindler, Director, Washington Internships in Education 
Kenneth C. Fischer, Director, Postsecondary Education Convening 
John Merrow, Communications Coordinator 


A ut hori 


The Institute for Educational Leadership (IEL) seeks to strengthen pr 
and potential leadership in American Education at the policy levels 0 , 
and federal governments. Established in 1971, IEL is a policy planning ig 
coordinating agency for a number of related educational programs, ine fi 
Washington Internships in Education, Educational Staff Seminar, am iy 
Associates Program. Newer IEL programs include a Postsecondary Educ 
Convening Authority supported by a grant from the Fund for the Impro” 
of Postsecondary Education, the Leadership Training Institute, and 4 io 
of programs on major educational issues heard twice monthly over Nat 
Public Radio and its 175 affiliated stations. IEL is supported by à grant 
the Ford Foundation and by various federal grants and contract. vi 

The objectives of the Institute are carried out under programs an act 
of the following types: 

1. Washington Internships in Education (WIE) began its 11th programy 
in September, 1974. WIE gives participants an opportunity to learh oy! 
the education policy-making process at the federal and state levels i 
become familiar in some depth with the major educational issues being y 
with at these levels. Interns are assigned to a public or private agen ist 
participate regularly with fellow interns in an educational component C 
of seminars and field trips. dt 

There is no “typical” WIE intern. All bring a variety of backgrou 
perience to the program—as, teachers, community workers, lawyers, an o 
nalists. They all have one thing in common: a commitment to learning 
about educational policy making by participating in the WIE program: "L 

Former interns have assumed educational leadership positions in s j 
partments of education, in colleges and universities, in large metro i 
school systems, and in the educational associations. WIE alumni can p 
found in policy-making positions in federal agencies and with Congres g 

2. Educational Staff Seminar (ESS) is a professional development P 
designed for staff members employed by the executive and legislative c g 
of the federal government in the field of education. The goals of cs 
provide an open forum in which participants can improve their prof t0” 
capabilities and personal fulfillment on the job by: (a) being expose” gb 
ideas and perspectives; (b) increasing their knowledge of particular WT 
and their understanding of how things actually operate in the field; s off 
meeting with other professionals involved in the legislative and policy o 
lation processes in an informal learning environment which fosters ! 
professional relationships. 

ESS supplements the Washington work experience with a 
training seminars and in-the-field observation. It was established in 


». 
Se 
variety of nL 
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— by IEL and by partial reimbursement from the government agencies 
mi A ssociates Program (TA P) works in the states in a manner similar 
— Cru. Staff Seminar in Weneagion: Started in 19 72, [AP now 
litri tate Educational Seminars in 20 states. A typical seminar provides 
and E forum which allows state legislators, education association leaders, 
hies eene branch policy-makers to discuss state educational policy 
inar prenty Associates serve on a part-time basis, arranging five to seven 
Materia annually, States often call on IEI for appropriate speakers and 
s. TAP helps defray the cost of the seminars. 
tion, full-time Associates serve as education advisers in the office of 
icy ct, the — state school officer, or an equally important educational 
| Myland s T AP Associates now serve in Arkansas, the District of Columbia, 
, and with the New England Board of Higher Education. 
en that its network will remain flexible and innovative and that 
licatic Mate seminars will trigger local financial support, improved com- 
ns among educational policy-makers, and ultimately, more thoughtful 
effective educational policies for the states. 


Ui 
HER IEL ACTIVITIES 


V 
Et à grant from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare's Fund 
M onprovement of Postsecondary Education, JEL has established a 
i Postse. Authority for consideration and transmission of key policy issues 
fars rM education. IEL has arranged several task forces, regional 
eountabiti national policy conferences on “reconciling public demands for 
Xcondar ity with institutional and student demands for diversity in post- 
y education. 
th E Leadership Training Institute (LTI), now in its sixth year, is based on 
te Br that the leadership, administration, and management of schools 
tiong of | to the success of our educational system. The LTI examines ques- 
of ML en» preparation and has given particular attention to problems 
n bus for minorities and other neglected groups. ; 
One. oe with National Public Radio, IEL is producing a series of 
On Educ Programs on key educational issues. The programs called “Options 
ation,” are heard over 175 NPR stations. 


SPONSORED RESEAR@ 


C.J. Late 


Assistant Vice President for Resear h 


| 
" i . — wich | 
THE RESEARCH PROGRAMS listed in this section are special programs which ® | 


established for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic atmos i 
problems proposed by the individual projects or submitted by the spons d 


artments ' 


agency. Cooperation between these programs and the various dep aa 
ar 


instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the programs and dep 


| 


will permit. | 


BIOMETRIC LABORATORY 


Director R.R. Bonato | 
The Biometric Laboratory, established in the fall of 1960 and currently $4) 
ported by the National Institute of Mental Health grant program, is eng 
in a broad spectrum of psychotropic drug asssesment. The Laboratory ? " 
investigators throughout the United States in planning research and in ana? y 
data. The majority of these research projects concern the effects of dm 
behavior. 


CENTER FOR MANPOWER POLICY STUDIES 


Director Sar A. Levitan 
ation of 


| The Center for Manpower Policy Studies is devoted to the evalu res 
i erally-supported manpower, antipoverty, and related programs. The ce yi 
| financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers in conjunctio? | 
the Department of Economics graduate courses in labor economics am 
power policy. | 
| 
EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) | 
| CLEARINGHOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
| Director Peter P. Muirhead 
Associate Director Jonathan D. Fife dl 
| hous? j 


l The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearing df 
| Higher Education, established in the fall of 1968, is supported by the bw" 
| Institute of Education, ERIC is responsible for the acquisition, rn 
abstracting, indexing, and dissemination of research reports and other T 
ments dealing with problems and issues in the field of higher education. 
prepares state-of-the-art and review papers related to higher education. 
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lRALTR STAFF SEMINAR (HSS) 


See the Office of the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects, 
Page 193, 


NSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Washington Internships in Education 
T —- Staff Seminar 
SSociates Program 
%StSecondary Education Convening Authority 
adership Training Institute 


Me the Office of the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects, 
Pages 194.95. 


NerrrurE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Dj 
ector W.H, Marlow 


ae Institute for Management Science and Engineering provides a multidisci- 
litis, Y environment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial pore 
Or research activities and public service under diversified sources of ex- 
tud, geport. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute performs re- 
eading to the development of a science in logistics featuring principles 
Methodology for resource allocation problems in civil affairs and national 
“nse efforts. 


Mr. 
EAST REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 


ire, . 
“tor Raymond S. Cottrell 


Ma East Regional Resource Center is composed of the states of Delaware, 
th and, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
int istrict of Columbia. The George Washington University proposes to enter 
No A Partnership with the University of Kentucky and the University of 

Carolina to establish a cohesive, integrated, coordinated Learning Re- 
* System (LRS) for handicapped children. GWU projects four major 
tande 4 enabling objectives, and 21 strategies designed to create a unified, in 
Mm, approach to meeting the educational needs of handicapped children 
Tegion, 


TC 


NA 
“TURAL, RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 
lrec. 
"lor Mary Holman 


ong tural Resources Policy Center was established in September, 1965, to 
Vito "d aculty and student research in the area of natural resources and en- 
dusts a quality; to develop and undertake activities that promote under- 
Reng i and graduate education; and to train employees of public resource 
"trip: he program of the Center focuses particularly on increasing the 
Nitutions e of the social sciences—economics, planning, and the political in- 

S of natural resource agencies—so that these disciplines and related 
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fields of knowledge may be brought to bear more fruitfully on contempo? 
dag relating to the management and development of natural resource 
The Natural Resources Policy Center, which provides a focus on natura 
source and environmental quality problems and issues, is an integré l part. 1 
the Department of Economics in both the design of its research program ? 


its courses. 


2. Ff 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


` e : : : 1 P iecl 
See the Office of the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Pro} 
pages 189-92. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP 


Director I.H. Cisin 
Associate Director H.J. Parry 


um 
nce 
The Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with ca ocitl 
J 
tion on basic research underlying an approach to the solution ¢ 


problems. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| 
| 


Oy TH 
ged 
Mo, 


E FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically ar- 

Names of the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental 

8tams, are listed the courses of instruction offered by the University in the 

li, c year 1975-76. The courses as here listed are subject to change. The 
Sity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


lo |l. 
URS OF INSTRUCTION Il 


[^w are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and 

fi E Sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff 

Uctors, and carry the same amount of credit, By taking the evening and | 

] Mer classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a 
"ime Student may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


Banor OF COURSE NUMBERS 

Rj 1 
iy 8roup courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for stu- 
t 4 the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser 


* dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain m- 


CN they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate | 
| by Ee or as prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be taken || 
lona it credit. | 
| dene “group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for | 
wy Sin the junior and senior years. Except for Accounting courses, they | 


^i ct taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean and the 
Loud at the time of registration, Such approval is granted only with the | 
t tn On that students must complete additional work in order to receive gradu- | 


Neonat Accounting courses numbered 101-200 may not be taken for gradu- ij 


"dit, 
k 1 o-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 in the Graduate | 
ig, 9f Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business Ad- 
ay 4tion, and courses numbered 201 to 400 in the School of Education, are 
Vi Primarily for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of 
Adi uctor, to qualified seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 
uer: Seniors in the School of Government and Business Administration 
ng for these courses must have a 3.00 average, the prior approval of I 
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200 


the department chairman who is responsible for the graduate course, 
prior approval of the Dean, Nondegree students who have not comple 
Bachelor’s degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by the Scho 
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Government and Business Administration. 
Fourth-group courses.—Courses numbered " 
School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students; but they are p», 
marily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the School 
Government and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students 
the School of Education fourth-group courses, numbered 401 to 500, ? 


limited to graduate students with Master's degrees from accredited i 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course desig! 


Acct 
AmCv 
Anat 
Anth 
ApSc 
Art 
ArTh 
Bioc 
BiSc 


Accounting 

Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 

Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 
Classics 

Computer Science 
Economics 

Education 

Education Policy 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Administration 
Engineering Science 
English 

Environmental Studies 
Experimental Humanities 
Forensic Sciences 

French 

Genetics 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Health Care Administration 
History 

Honors Program—Columbian 
College 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


HKLS 


and th | 
ted ? 
ol 9! 


- te 
301 to 400 in the Gradus 


nstitutio® 


„ation 


Human Kinetics 

and Leisure Studies 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 
Management Science 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 
Microbiology 

Music 

Operations Research 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 
Portuguese 
Psychology 

Public Administration 


Religion " 
A : : imet! 

Service-Learning Experim 

Humanities i 


Service-Learning Politica 
Science 

Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 
Speech and Drama 
Statistics 

Urban and Regiona 
Women Studies 


l plannifé 


io! 


> A — O : 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory comP ih 


of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the nam" ^ qw 
course. Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester 1$ 


| 
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(3-3), and a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A se- 
Mester hour usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of 
“lass work or of one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
mester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled for 1975-76. The 
sm "academic year" is used only with two-semester courses, and indicates 
at the first half of the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the 
cond half in the spring semester, If no parenthetical statement appears, the 
Urse is not scheduled to be offered during the fall or spring semesters of 
1975-76, Offerings for the summer sessions are not designated in this catalogue. 
€nts should consult the Summer Sessions Catalogue or Schedule of Classes 
or Summer offerings. A Schedule of Classes is also published for each fall and 
Ting Semester which provides more exact and up-to-date information con- 
“Ming the time of course offerings. 


Stud 


Accountin g 


b 
p lessors E.J.B. Lewis, A.J. Mastro (Chairman) 
Vesoria] Lecturers M.P. Pujol, Leo Herbert, Shawki Farag, Joseph Hilmy 
*Ociate Professors F.C. Kurtz, Chei-Min Paik, M.G. Gallagher 


w 
sistant Professorial Lecturer E.J. Shuchart 


achelor of Business Administration in the field of Accounting.—See pages 135-41. 
Eme of Business Administration with a field of concentration in Accounting.— 
Quisite: a Bachelor's degree, see pages 146-47. 
ed “quired the general requirements, pages 147-50. A “common body of knowl- 
in business administration is required of all candidates; this knowledge may 
Maste, ined as part of an undergraduate degree in business or as part of the total 
T Of Business Administration degree program at this University. The common 
M of knowledge" may be satisfied by the following courses at this University, 
lt * equivalent: Acct 115; BAd 131, 141, 161, 198; Econ 1; Mgt 118; and Stat 
(1) a addition to this requirement the student's program of study will consist of 
4). T ‘Required Courses in Administration," including Acct 276 (see pages 146- 
Atet 2 Acct 262, 295, BAd 231; (3) (a) for students not electing a thesis— 
:'3, 282, 296, and 6 semester hours of elective, or (b) for students electing 
Acct 5, Acct 275 or 282, and Acct 299, 300, and 6 semester hours of elective. 
i 5 must be taken in place of Acct 275 or 282 if a course in cost and bud- 
Our i, atro was not taken prior to entering the M.B.A. degree program. Elective 
fereg are selected, with the approval of the adviser, from courses in other fields 
Y the School; however, no more than 3 hours may be in one field, and 
ME he Courses may be in Accounting. I Ew 
ministo, Of study in Accounting leading to the degrees s I o usiness 
cou ation and Doctor of Public Administration.—See pages 159-62. |: 
"edit nting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for graduate 
"Mute crei S courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken for under- 
credi 
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FIRST GROUP 


:  aHacher, KU". | 
1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) Gallagher, Kur" | 
x : ‘ ale a 

Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses as 
reports; the accounting measurement and communications of sign! a 
Acct 1. Students ™, 


economic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: J 
credit for Acct 


have received credit for Acct 115 cannot receive 
(Acct 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


: . à ani 
101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) F " 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accout igh 
standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and motiv " 


Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students who 0l 


relevant costs, cost concepts T 
received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for Acc 
(Fall and spring) 
m 
í AT . sn rag, HIM 
111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Farag, H í 


. : F l l 5 

Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidan M 
management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: 

1-2. (Spring) ! 

(d 

Gallag’ 

r s da? 

financial accounting cell 
have received © 


(Fall and spring) 


115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) 
Development, presentation, and interpretation of 
necessary to the management process. Students who 
for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. 


2 

* asi 

121 Intermediate Accounting (3) wa d 
; isitio 

In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisiti JY 


assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation an 


sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. (Fall) " 

: Ku 
122 Intermediate Accounting (3) ime 
An in-depth study of special topics: partnership, consignment, insu. n 
liquidation, retail, estate, and trust accounting. Prerequisite: A 
Mast 


132 Accounting Theory (3) (off 


Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading " K | 
sional and accounting research associations, major contributions 
counting literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121. (Spring) | 
"Jl 
js P, 
141 Governmental Accounting (3) Len : 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governme® 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. (Fall) ; 
pe 
144 Federal . Accounting 
Accounting procedures in the federal government, 
agency-level accounts and accounting support for cost 
requisite: Acct 141. 


rti 
with empha“ ge 
-based budge 


y 
;alla£ 
OF it 


ti"; 
and corm [4 


16 


— 


Federal Income Taxation (3) 

Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting. 
spring) 
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162 Tax Research and Planning (3) Gallagher 
Substantive federal tax provisions relating to corporations, partnerships, 
security transactions, estates, gifts, and pension and profit-sharing plans; 
emphasis on tax research and tax-planning objectives. 


171 Auditing (3) Kurtz 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, form-preparation-use 
of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: Acct 121. (Fall) 


172 Audit Planning and Control (3) Kurtz 
Standards of audit reporting and other current auditing topics, including 
application of statistical sampling techniques to auditing, auditing elec- 
tronic systems, and management advisory services. Prerequisite: Acct 171. 


181 Accounting Systems (3) Hilmy 
Organization and use of accounting information: origination, classifica- 
tion, control, and reporting; development, design, and installation of 
accounting systems; accounting communication patterns. Prerequisite: 
Acct 101, 171. (Spring) 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) Gallagher 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated state- 
ments, business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price- 
level adjusted statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: 
Acct 121. (Spring) 


193 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis, Paik 
Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and operation 
of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequisite: Acct 
1-2. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive 
credit for Acct 193. (Fall and spring) 


Q , 1 4 

196 Management Decisions and Accounting (3) Paik 
Analysis of data required in capital budgeting, inventory management, 
and other decisions; cash-flow and probability data; advanced cost ac- 
Counting systems. Prerequisite: Acct 101. 


19 : : : A 

9 Accounting Practice Internship (3) Mastro 
| Concepts, procedures, and standards of auditing practice obtained as an 
intern with a firm or agency. Prerequisite: 15 semester hours of Ac- 
counting courses (including a course in auditing), senior status, and ap- 


Proval of the Chairman of the Department. 


| 
| "tp GROUP 


215 

? Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) Paik, Herbert 
Study of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports 
Primarily from the management point of view. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 
9r 115, Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive 
Credit for Acct 215. (Fall and spring) 
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Mast 


231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) ^ 
: "P 3 wi 
Accounting principles and concepts and recent theories concerned oo | 
the valuation and amortization of assets and determination of ine 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. 
paik 
è : 1 p ath 
Interrelationships of accounting and behavioral sciences, economics, a d 
ematical methods, operations research. Prerequisite: 6 semester ho 
accounting. 


241 Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) 


ik 
245 Decision Systems and Accounting (3) " 
Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management x 
gram. Managing financial and related information systems in come 
organizations; relationships between accounting in its broadest sense 
management control and decision systems. 
pew? 


246 Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) "m 
ge 


Current problems in federal financial planning, programming, bud 
accounting, and auditing. Prerequisite: Acct 144. 


ef 
: nos. agh 
262 Business Income Taxation (3) Gall r 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnership n 
their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business decisio 
tax research. (Fall) 
Ku 
275 Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) "i 
t Se E ordi 
Study of auditing concepts: generally accepted auditing standards; M 


cation of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of electronic data P 


sing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Spring) 
f 
: s, Hen 
276 Management Planning and Control (3) Paik, H pitt 
E n 
Integrative case study approach to management systems for e" 
control, and decisions: value indices for organizational sub-units, a o 
pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting framework an 
Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Spring) 
Aq 
| a gis 
282 Accounting Information Systems (3) udi 
c 


Development and application of accounting system theory, er pro? 
analysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic = 
essing, accounting systems, and management information system». 
requisite: Acct 1—2 or 115. (Fall) yf 
St 
290 Special Topics in Accounting (3) oU? 
r a w OF. 
An experimental course enabling the department to develop e. - c 
topics and test new teaching methods. May be repeated once » 
(Fall or spring) 


292 Professional Accounting Review (3) ‘of fo’ 

: E 3 : . k -enaral™ s 

Review and coordination of principles and techniques in prepara uot 

general practice in the field of accountancy and for profession 

examinations. Prerequisite: Acct 101, 141, 161, 171, and 191. 
295 Research Methods (3) 

(Spring) 
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296 Seminar in Accounting (3) Mastro li 


Selected accounting studies: critical analysis and evaluation developed in 
seminar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. | 
(Spring) | 
| 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Accounting (3)  Mastro and Staff | 
| 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Mastro and Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
300 Thesis Research (3) Mastro and Staff 
(Fall and spring) | 


'OURTH GROUP | 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Mastro and Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 
or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May be re- 


peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Mastro and Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public Ad- 
ministration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


American Literature 3 | 


Xe “English.” 


American Studies Program ! 

Pro | 

os R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, Letitia Brown I 

lu Professorial Lecturers James Mahoney, Jr., B.M. Mergen | 

| Special + Professor H.F. Gillette, Jr. (Director) | 
| Lecturer Lillian Miller 

| 


FA 
CULTY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Hp. 
G. - illette, Jr. (Chairman), F.S. Grubar, R.L. Humphrey, H.L. LeBlanc, || 
Dey, cCandlish, C.H, Pfuntner, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Stephens, A.M. Yezer, | 


Wi 
*y Wallace, Jr. 


RICAN STUDIES COUNCIL 


he Cou H . 
fto sey Neil serves the American Studies Program in an advisory capacity 
*ral points of view, as follows: 


"SP ieee 
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From the Washington Community 


Aaron Goldman, President, Macke Vending Co. 
Laughlin Phillips, Editor, The Washingtonian 
Sterling Tucker, Vice Chairman, District of Columbia Council 


From the Student Body 


Two undergraduate students; two graduate students 


From the Alumni 


C. Robert Kemble 


From Affiliated Programs 


Robert H. Land (Library of Congress) 
Atlee Schidler (Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies) 
Wilcomb E. Washburn (Smithsonian Institution) 


From the Faculty 


. a uias fs i : CO itte? 
The American Studies staff of instruction and the Faculty Advisory ¢ omn 


ex officio 


Thè 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Civilization (Field-of-Study) 


following requirements must be fulfilled. 

1. The general requirements stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 

2. Prerequisite course—AmCv 71-72. (In preparation for the major 
recommended that students elect introductory courses in Anthropology, 
nomics, English, Geography and Regional Science, History, Philosophy, 
Science, Religion, and Sociology.) 

3. Required courses in the major—(a) 15 semester hours of approved a p! 
group courses in the Humanities (History may be elected for (a) or (b), Soc 
for both); (b) 15 semester hours of approved second-group courses n 
i Studies; (c) AmCv 179-80, which must be taken in the senior year. —— 71) si 
| 4. In addition to the “meaningful initiation" requirement (see pages 16-! ati? 
| dents must elect 3 or 4 additional semester hours in the Natural and Mathem 

Sciences or in Geography and Regional Science. jeted ip 
The major examination required of all seniors must be satisfactorily comp 
the final year. . eme" 
Special Honors will be awarded to students who fulfill the general require pe 
| (see pages 50-51) and in addition (1) receive grades of A in at least half 0 
courses in the major field, and (2) receive honors in the major examination. logie p 
with , 


eo 
the deg i 


Two years of a foreign language or adequate preparation in statistics, 
| linguistics is strongly recommended. Students should consult frequently 
| American Civilization adviser. 
| Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization. Prerequisite: 


| Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in American Civilization or 
| subject in which concentration is contemplated, 1 511-17 M 
| Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100, including (1) AMCY ^ seat? 


semester hours), a seminar in the methods and materials for teaching pu 2 elata 
in American Civilization; (2) 18 additional semester hours in à careful "t do 
pattern, focusing in a concentrated approach to the study of American € iv rU 
(3) a Master’s thesis (6 semester hours) written on an approved topic u: 
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direction of the instructor in whose field the major emphasis falls; (4) a Master’s 


Omprehensive Examination reflecting the candidate’s area of concentration. 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization —This program com- 
ines work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for research and 
leaching, with the option of stressing preparation for museum and library careers. 
Pplicants are required to have an adequate background in the humanities and/or 

‘cial sciences as they apply to the understanding of American civilization. 
equired: the general requirements, pages 93-97, 100-102. Candidates must pass à 
ap Examination in four areas. An area in American Cultural History and an 
ain the culture of some area outside the United States (i.e., English Literature, 
Uropean History) are required. The other two areas may be chosen from the fol- 
owing groups: (1) American Diplomatic, Economic, Political, or Social History; 
a erican Literature, Art, Philosophy, or Religion; Afro-American History; or some 
tas of the social and behavioral sciences; (2) in affiliation with the Library of 
Ongress—supervised historical study in bibliographic resources including American 
ar and Politics, Cartography, Cross-cultural Studies, Government Documents, 
maki - Arts and Music, Motion Pictures and Recorded Sound, Printing and Book- 
Cre (3) in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution (Museum of History and 
Üipery; ogy, National Portrait Gallery, and National Collection of Fine Arts)— 
ised studies including Architectural History, Ethnohistory, Historical Archae- 


0 : 

gy, History of Science, History of Technology, Industrial Archaeology, Material 

spects of American Civilization, and various fields in the History of Art. Ad- 
University and in both the 


E areas of study may be arranged within the : 

cou Congress and Smithsonian cooperative programs. Special announcements 

^ - these programs are issued periodically and are available in the Office of 
irector of the American Studies Program. 

cw. fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above except 
dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States. 


A 
MERICAN CIVILIZATION 


FIRST GROUP 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) Mergen, Gillette 


Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. (Academic year) 
8 
ECOND GROUP 
Sten 


16 iil. 

1-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3) 
Same as Engl 161-62. Major factors in the national cultural tradition as 
shown by outstanding writers. (Academic year) 

179... 

80 Proseminar in American Walker, Mondale 

Civilization (3—3) 

Coordinating course for seniors m 

(Academic year) 


ajoring in American Civilization. 


Gillette 


186 U.S. Urban History 
icteristics of American cities. 


Same as Hist 186. Development and charz 
(Fall) 
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" - n 
*192 The American Cinema (3) Merge 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the e 
dent to develop an ability to see and evaluate cinema techniques, tO MC 
press the evaluation clearly in writing, and to understand the role of film 

in the context of American culture. (Spring) 
ff 
195 Independent Study (3) Ex 
Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors with appro? 

of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


1197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (4) suf 


Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical er 
through recorded interviews. Examination of major published works 5 
oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in 
Washington area. (Spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


n 
*225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Brow 


x vai — i n 

271-72 Seminar: Research and Teaching in American Merg? 
Civilization (3—3) g 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teachi 
introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree 
Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization. (Academic ye 

^ : Don. : ^ wo 

273-74 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American Culture (3—3) = n 

a : i : a 
Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent. (Academic year 1976-17 
alternate years) 


, tte 
280 Seminar: Urban History (3) cu 
(Spring) 
* " . jih 
281 Seminar: Early American Literature (3) McCand 
Same as Engl 281. (Fall and spring) 
p 
289-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3—3) Mate 
Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in Amer 


. e H i a ; 
Cultural History or other area appropriate to the topic of the semin 
(Academic year) 
staf 
295 Independent Study (arr.) 
Limited to Master’s candidates. Permission of instructor, 
quired. (Fall and spring) 


m 
in writing d 


sil 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


* Toi : : Jee 1 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of Speech and Drama, piso? 
t Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Departments of Anthropology anc 
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FOURTH GROUP 


"373-74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3-3) Staff 


For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
in the field of the Negro in American Culture. (Academic year 1975- 
76 and alternate years) 


379-80 Readings in American Cultural History (3-3) Walker 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
in the field of American Civilization. (Academic year) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


00; 
La BSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
Y OF CONGRESS 


The 

i ` Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library of Congress 

ate anogram leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The following courses 
ered at the Library of Congress by members of its staff: 


THIRD GROU P 


255-56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in the 

Library of Congress (3-3) 

Examination of the collections of the Library of Congress with the aim 
of increasing understanding of American culture and awareness of li- 
brary-oriented research problems and possibilities. For students in the 
affiliated doctoral program, this course may lead directly to a field in 
"Research Materials for the Study of American Life: Their Content, Col- 
lection, Arrangement, and Use." (Academic year 1975-76 and alter- 
nate years) 


R 
OURTH GROUP 


355. 
3-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3-3) 


Practical problems in control of library materials w ith emphasis on col- 
lections in the Library of Congress. A reading field in the affiliated pro- 
gram, Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56. (Academic year) 


389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
Nation in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Congress. May 
be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


5 2 
Sint 
Offer} ` : - 
ng of the American Studies Program and the Department of History 
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390 Dissertation Research (arr.) " 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations based . 
or significantly related to collections of the Library of Congress. (P 
vised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: AmCv 355-56. 
and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian Insti 
tion’s Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civilization tbe | 
following courses are offered at the Museum of History and Technology an : 
National Portrait Gallery, by members of their staffs: 


THIRD GROUP 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Civilization P : 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian j 
tion and introduction to opportunities for research and publica . 
on historical objects. Required of all students in the Masters al) 
toral programs affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution. ( 


sul 
251-52 Museum Research and Education (3—3) Washburn and sl 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian 
members and research associates—museum visitor behavior, costu iato 
furnishings, decorative arts, and photography as historical docume 
(Fall and spring) 


on! 
*270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mab 


Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural p 
including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems of 


communication, education, etc. (Fall) VW 

! Mill? 

+284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) pisto 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural is 9 


involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emp 
methodology and analytic techniques. (Spring) 


1294 Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) est y 
Field techniques, including excavation, recording, photography, Fars ^ 
tion, laboratory analysis and interpretation, supplemented by sem atl’ 


the history, ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th century 
City, Md. 


FOURTH GROUP 


351-52 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3-3) sated y! 
Supervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas wa ost 
the activities of the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: 
(Academic year) 


* Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of Anthropology- P 
f Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of Art. n 0p sif 
* Joint offering of the American Sudies Program and the Department of Anthropology s Com 
with St. Mary's College, the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Mary's (Md.) City 
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394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doc 
amination in fields offered in affiliation wit 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


tor of Philosophy general ex- 
h the Smithsonian Institution. 


395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly 
related to the material aspects of American civilization. Students work 
under curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: 
AmCv 351-52. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Anatomy 


Profes 
ofessors C.M. Goss (Visiting—Medical History), F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, 


E Snell (Chairman) TIN 
Cod Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese | 
E". Professors E.N. Albert, Marilyn Koering ; t 

| ate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Kath- 
En Weston 

o Professors Ann Butler, D.E. Morse, M.D. Olson, J.M. Kerns 

istant Clinical Professor G.P. Bogumill 
E Assistant Professor I.H. Leverton 

Lecturer Mary Ericksen 


ten” of Philosophy in the field of Anatomy. —Required: the general require- 
‘tratin Pages 93-97, 100-102. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement by demon- 
kno Russian or by demonstrating a reading 

At the discretion of the Department, 
ade of B or better 
The General Ex- 


tiet proficiency in German, French, or 
t of ^ ot any two of the above languages. : 
Of an $ e above languages may be replaced by the passing with a gr 
haa course in biostatistics or computer programming. 
^a must cover at least three fields. 

Ma ch fields: Cell Ultrastructure, Embryology, Gross Anatomy, 
enetics, Neuroanatomy, and Physical Anthropology. 


am 
Histology, Hu- 


Snell and Staff 


$ 
202 Gross Anatomy (6) 
lectures and 


Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with 
X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 


Allan 


emphasis on value of embryol- 


203 Human Embryology (1) 
Origin and development of human body; 
Ogy in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 
204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson, Butler 


Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and special 


senses. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 


205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert and Staff 


Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body. 


Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


221-22 Seminar (1—1) 
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Alber 


206 Electron Microscopic Histochemistry (3) pi 
Experimental study of electron histochemical techniques. Prerequis! 


Anat 205 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $30. (Spring) (Not o e 
1975) 
> : , I - Johns" 
208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) Butler, 


Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. Prerequisite: Anat 2” 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


an 
209 The Use of Audio-visual Techniques in Anatomy (2) A 


f 
: K UTE oat um? 
Preparation of a significant audio-visual program of some aspect of h 


anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
E ad 
210 The Use of Computers in Anatomy (2) e 
. " . om): 
Applying computer techniques to the problems of learning anat 


Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 


stall 


211 Cell Biology (2) (Same as Phyl 211) T 


F . n ism O 
An integrated survey of the structure, function, and metabolism 
cell, as an introduction to the medical sciences. 


: suf 
212 Neurobiology (3) (Same as Phyl 212) woe 
An integrated survey of the structure and function of the human ne fet 
system; lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Laborato 
$25. 


$222 


poerit 
den 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by staff and stv 
(Academic year) 


suf 
249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) vati 
Major research techniques as applied to bilogical materials in the 
ous anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 
| 
ng? 
252 Physical Anthropology (1) p 
Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution and 
differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring) 
f 
Alle 
254 Fetal Anatomy (2) da 
Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparison of fetal a” 
structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
p 
; obs? 
256 Human Genetics (1) C. B. Jae idy” 
oe : o 
General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics techniques, aneuplo cg 
man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic 
ing. (Spring) 
St 
258 Cytology (3) Albert and 


(Formerly Cell Biology) : anell 
Detailed study of morphology and function of the cell and its uc 
Basic cytological techniques emphasized. Laboratory fee, $20. 
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260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering ) 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its components. 
(Spring) 


261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) Koering 
Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and 
interpretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 

262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Snell and Staff 

Extremities (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 


reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Snell and Staff 


and Lower Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy, discussions, assigned 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited enroll- 
ment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 


Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 


276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties—endo- 
crinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 

2 j c 

88 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 
| Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. (Spring) 
\ , 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for 
credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) l 

39 > a 

8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Stafi 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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stall 


r credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo 
(Fall and spring) 


Anthropology ier A 


Professor R.K. Lewis | 

Professorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, Ruth McKay , vk | 

Associate Professors R.L. Humphrey, Jr. (Chairman), Ruth Krulfeld, *' 
Golla, Suzanne Simons 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.G. Wright, James Mahoney, Jr. 

Assistant Professors Alison Brooks, Jane Pires-Ferreira (Research) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer George Stuart 

Lecturer Carolyn Rose 


“The followil 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Anthropology (Departmental). | 


requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 

2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2. - nt d | 
3. Required courses in other areas—(a) 12 semester hours, or equivale e 
introductory French, German, Russian, or Spanish (or another major langue ug 
proved by the Department of Anthropology); (b) 6 to 12 semester hours of M 
work in related departments. Recommended for ethnological emphasis are © ar | 
in Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology; for archaeologiet jon? 
phasis, courses in American Civilization, Art History, Geography and Rr 
Science, Geology, and History; for emphasis in physical anthropology, € Anth 

Anatomy and Biological Sciences. Statistics is strongly recommended for all 
pology majors. An M 
4. Requirements for the major—24 to 36 semester hours in second-grouP orit 
pology courses, including Anth 192 and courses in each of the following categ v 
Aspects of Culture (courses numbered in the 150's), Linguistics (courses we j^ 
in the 160's), Ethnology (courses numbered in the 170's), and Physical prol 
pology or Archaeology (courses numbered in the 180’s). Qualified seniors Y d 
in 200-level courses with permission of the instructor. Up to 6 semester mows 
ethnographic or archaeological field school credit may be accepted and applie g d 
the major with the approval of the Department, and majors are encour ie f 
participate in such summer programs offered here or elsewhere. Opportu?! o & 
field and laboratory research participation are also periodically available oft 
ceptionally able students both with staff members conducting research an edit fo 
of the several excellent anthropological museum facilities in the area. , | 
such work may be granted through registration for Anth 195 y (4 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archaeology and Anthropol hats 
partmental).—An interdepartmental major offered by the departments O j 
pology and Art. The following requirements must be fulfilled: ts S o) 
l. The general requirements as stated on pages 76—77, 83-89. (Studen™ , il? 
consult a departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the $ 
ment for "meaningful initiation" into the Natural and Mathematical Science" 


2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2 


W 

C - -2. 102) ^, 

3. Required courses in the major—Anth 152, 158, 177, 183; Art 101, me det 

111; Hist 109, 110. (A reading knowledge of French and German is e "ni 
Master of Arts in the field of Anthr »pology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor * 


gree with a major in Anthropology from this University, or an equivalent 
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on tuired the general requirements, pages 93-100, The minimum requirement 
ha of 24 semester hours of Anthropology courses plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 
i EN hours). A thesis is preferred; however, under certain circumstances, with 
of E of the Department, students may elect a program of study consisting 
Mig ester hours of Anthropology courses without a thesis. There are no specific 
thro courses; however, the student's program must cover the major areas of 
ad Pological interest which have been approved in advance by the Department 
Wate adviser. A reading knowledge examination in one foreign language must 
ed before beginning the third semester of graduate work. (A tool require- 
With ^ Statistics may be substituted for the foreign language reading examination 
the e approval of the Department.) Students who are writing a thesis must take 
linis aster’s Comprehensive Examination before registration for the second half of 
Work, 
it Bee olized program in Anthropological Museology, including research at the 
T nian Institution and a limited number of internships at the Textile Museum, 
able to selected students. 
& aster of Arts in Special Studies in the field of Anthropology with a concentration 
erg or aPhic Conservation (offered in cooperation with the Department of Art priz 
hir Isite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Anthropology from this Uni- 
tory " an equivalent degree, or a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Art 
equi and additional background in Anthropology. ; f 
hours E the general requirements, pages 93-100. A minimum of 36 semester 
no nies. at least 18 in Anthropology and at least 18 in Art History. There 
E requirement. Students must also take Chem 13 unless they have equivalent 
Pology C uate preparation. Twelve semester hours must be taken in the Anthro- 
Onservation Laboratory at the Smithsonian Institution: Anth 290 (repeated 
bts: 9r credit); and Art 201-2 or 271-72; permission to take these courses must be 


lain : —€— 
Wy d from the supervisor of the laboratory prior to beginning the program of 
Vlecte Additional required courses include Art 292 and 293 and 12 semester hours 


d from Anth 264, 266, 270, 291; Art 248, 261, 284. 


(a rtmental prerequisite: Anth 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in An- 
gy. This prerequisite may be waived by permission of instructor. 


"ey GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) Staff 
Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and culture history. 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cul- 


tural behavior (Anth 1 and 2—fall and spring) 
b) 
"COND GRovP 
15 sie : ; 
0 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 
Examination of world views, conceptual systems, and value orientations 
Of representative cultures throughout the world (Spring 1977 and 
alternate springs) 
ES Priati: ; 
l Primitive Economics (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of various economic organizations, including hunters 
and gatherers, herders and cultivators. (Spring 1977 and alternate 


Springs) 


216 
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-— pre) 

152 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) Hump á 
"^ . os% 

Basic principles of cultural ecology. Man’s interaction with the dog 
tem both past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropo " 


^ w 77 and ? 
precepts to current environmental problems. (Spring 1977 an 
nate springs) 
{ay 
À McK” 
153 Psychological Anthropology (3) " 
A ^ c 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and a " 
cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants of persona»? 


mation and mental health. (Fall) 
Gol 
154 Mythology and Folklore (3) hori 
Traditional verbal expression of supernatural or social beliefs; metaP 
thought; verbal art. (Fall) 
| Go 
155 Primitive Religion (3) Simons 


Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Examination e 
religious beliefs and practices. Emphasis on religious process and ¢ 
(Spring) 
+ eon? 
156 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) pr 
Cross-cultural study of ancient and modern systems of social e jor? 
moral, ethical, and legal factors which operate to produce be 


norms. (Spring) 
+ olt 
— sim? 
157 Primitive Social Organization (3) hip ex 
; : . ;. kinshi 

The analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kins” 
nomic, and political systems. (Fall) j 
| 
crulfe 
158 Art and Culture (3) w^ 


we in culture 
Study of the art of tribal society, including the role of art 1n a po 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated W! 
duction. (Fall or spring) 
Goll 
159 Ethnography of Knowledge (3) te 90%, 
The organization of empirical knowledge in literate and nonliter all 19 
ties. Processes of hypothesis, deduction, and classification. 
and alternate falls) 


j 
ool 
161 Language and Culture (3) m d 
Structure and semantics of systems of human communication; 
change; social aspects of language. (Fall) ii 
60 
162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) cs 
: : : istics- 
Introduction to general (descriptive and comparative) linguist 
(Spring) 
is 
p" 
170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) F goh 
k i . Jra i 
Study of the culture history and ways of life of the various cult a est? 
of the area up to the ethnographic present (Spring 1976 : 


springs) 
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171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons, Humphrey 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the culture 
areas of the continent. (Fall) 

172 Native Peoples of South America (3) Stuart 


Survey of Indian groups representative of each of the culture areas of the 
continent. Hacienda, plantation, and urban adaptations of Indian and 
African groups. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lewis 
Study of the culture history and ways of life of the native peoples of 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


174 Far Eastern Communities (3) Krulfeld 
Study of social organizations, religions, economies, and problems of cur- 
rent anthropological interest for cultures of the Far East, including Ja- 
pan, Korean, China, and India. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


175 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Krulfeld 
Study of representative Southeast Asian cultures from nonliterate so- 
cieties to high civilizations. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


176 Cultures of the Circumpolar Region (3) Humphrey 
Survey of the social and economic adaptations to an extreme climate 
made by peoples of the northern subarctic and arctic regions of North 
America and Eurasia. (Spring) 


177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 
Study of the geographic environment, language, religion, and social struc- 
ture of settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emphasis on the 
Arab world. (Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 


| x . i J 

78 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) Lewis 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and con- 
temporary problems of cultures of southern and eastern Negro Africa. 
(Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


17 ; : 

9 Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) Lewis 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and con- 
lemporary problems of cultures of western and central Negro Africa. 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


182N ; 

2 New World Archaeology (3) Humphrey 
Introduction to archaeological methodology, theory, and survey of North 
American culture history from man's entry into the Americas during the 

leistocene period until the time of the first European contacts. 
(Spring) 


183 Ola World Prehistory (3) Brooks 

Specific area and periods to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
men of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest 
Ominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations and their 
Secondary centers. May be repeated for credit with permission of in- 
Structor, (Fall) 
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a : ar 
184 Ethnohistory (3) 9 
Cultural reconstruction of behavioral and ideological patterns of P 
societies, Specific cultural area to be announced in the Sc hedule of Clas 
(Spring) 
1 à ar 
185 Latin American Archaeology (3) Humphrey, = . 
in : E y e 
The culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the Pa 4 


Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing the origi? yl 
development of Latin American high civilizations. Spring 19 
alternate springs) 


Ang? 


186 Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) ri 
cult! d 
ict 


Individual and social biology, methods and techniques. Genetic, 
and ecologic backgrounds of individual and population variation: "n 
evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopathology, forensic identi ca 
techniques. (Spring) 


. . . > . ool | 

187 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Br ol 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of v^ 
tionary theory. Brief review of the earlier antecedents of man, viet | 


centration on the Pleistocene remains. (Spring 1977 and à 
springs) 
188 Primatology (3) n 
. . e J | 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate pet. 


their relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. tert?" 
meetings at the National Zoological Park. (Fall 1975 and ? 
falls) 
} ($ 
aq, Bro 
192 Anthropological Theory (3) Krulfeld, " [d 
| Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying 
! development of modern cultural anthropology. (Fall and spring 
| , 
| a ^ " 
193 Anthropological Methods (3) K rulfeld, a i 


Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and riot ^ 
the delineation of problems; in the selection, analysis, and organizan agi 
data; and in the preparation of the final report. (Spring 
alternate springs) 


si 


195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) pil d 
| Individual research problems. May be repeated for credit. ( | 
| spring) 
| THIRD GROUP 

. cru 
| 202 Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) re mi, 
Major topics of interest in contemporary anthropology since ^ s 

20th century will be taken up in order, stressing current ^ 


monograph materials. (Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 
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215 Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Pre-Columbian Humphrey, 
Settlement Patterns in the Tehuacan Valley (6) Langran 
Field and laboratory examination of settlement patterns and sociopolitical 
structures in pre-Columbian Mesoamerica and their relationship to agri- 
cultural water-control systems. (Summer) 

254 Seminar: Folklore in America (6) Golla 
Intensive seminar covering the various aspects of American traditional 
culture, including the theory and methodology of folklore research. Pri- 
mary emphasis on Anglo- and Afro-American traditional cultures, with 
some consideration of other ethnic groups. (Summer) 

261 Seminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) Golla 
Anthropological study of language —dialectology, ethnosemantics, descrip- 
tive and comparative studies of exotic languages. (Spring) 

262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) Lewis, McKay 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields as 
government, community development, land reform, law, and medicine. 
(Fall) 

263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons 
Change in Western and non-Western cultures; emphasis on general proc- 
esses of change and interaction between simpler and more complex socie- 
ties, (Fall) 

264 Seminar: Museum Techniques (3) Humphrey 


Principles of anthropological collection, classification, preservation, identi- 
fication, interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; research and instruc- 
tional use of the museum. Field trips to area museums. (Fall) 


265 Seminar: Method and Theory in Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks 
Analysis of field techniques, dating methods, and theoretical approaches 
in reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past, utilizing the 
most recent archaeological techniques. (Spring) 


2 ^ : 

66 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of 
material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. 
(Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 


26 : , : um. 

7 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, and consump- 
tion. — (Fall) 

2 ^ : 

68 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 


Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including an examination of 
their manner of functioning within their larger social, economic, and 
Cultural context. (Fall) 


Tdens 
cp Partme L : : 
" ntal course offered by the departments of Anthropology and Geography and Regional 
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nn 

269 Seminar: Structural Problems (3) -— 

Comparative survey of principles of descent, kinship terminology jip 
formation of descent groups; problems of variation and change in ki 

systems and development of kinship models. (Spring) 

e 

*270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahon" 

al scien 


Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and —9 must 


including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems O ww 
communication, education, etc. Taught at the Smithsonian Instit 
(Fall) 

sol 


Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology (3) outs 
. a hnic gro 
Research topic selected from among peasant movements, ethnic g 
land reform, urbanization, archaeological problems. (Spring) 
McK” 
= om 
273 Seminar: Urban Anthropology (3) to 
Anthropological investigations of city life from Neolithic besinna citi’ 
present. Study of occupational, class, and ethnic communities wit a eld 
as well as ethnographies of entire cities. Adaptation of traditio 


methods to urban settings. (Spring) 
rgy 
i 3 Mce” 
274 Seminar: Afro-American Culture (3) putes of 
An ethnographic survey of racial, linguistic, and cultural — ig 
Americans of African ancestry. African antecedents, ers year is 
tion, experiences in slave and free communities over their 3° 5) 
tory in the United States. (Spring 1976 and alternate spring 
T 
i i ey, St 
282 Seminar: Advanced Archaeology—North Humphre) 
American Prehistory (3) T ori 
Analysis in depth of current archaeological problems relating gi "noui 
and development of aboriginal cultures. Specific topic to be 4 
in the Schedule of Classes. (Fall) 1 
ok 
Bro 
283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— 
Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3) id worl? 
A z . e o0 
Study of current problems in relation to materials from the s 197 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (SP 
and alternate springs) f 
sti 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) «thin th 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist yr 
methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes ud f” 
some aspects of a selected key theme. Admission by permis 
structor. (Spring) jl 
St 
290 Advanced Museum Research (3) ian TA 
Ea smithsonif ! 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smiths parts 
tution, arranged in consultation with the Smithsonian and the of the D | 
of Anthropology. Admission by permission of the Chairman 
partment. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


* Joint offering of the Department of Anthropology and the American Studies Program. 
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291 Seminar: Museology (3) Wright 
Twentieth century development of museums—natural history, science, and 
history; their history, philosophy, and organization; their civic importance 
and administrative problems. (Spring) 

*292 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 

Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic 

archaeological and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, pres- 

ervation, storage, and display of museum specimens; basic materials of 
ethnographic objects and the ways they react to their environment. (Fall) 


*293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) Rose 


Examination procedures and analytical techniques used in the conserva- 
tion laboratory, including discussion of chemical composition of solvents, 
adhesives, coating, and filling materials used in the restoration and stabili- 
zation of museum specimens. Prerequisite: Anth 292, Chem 13. Taught 
at the Smithsonian Conservation Laboratory. (Spring) 


1294 Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) 
Field techniques, including excavation, recording, photography, preserva- 
tion, laboratory analysis and interpretation, supplemented by seminars on 
the history, ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th century St. Mary’s 


City, Md. 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


299. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


E qeu ym 


Pro 
Pop ors W.A. MacDonald (Chairman), L.P. Leite (Emeritus), F.S. Grubar 
Any. rial Lecturers Grace Evans, John Shapley 
Adine, Professor D.H. Teller 
Ati Associate Professor Grose Evans 
fith, 1p ofessors H.I. Gates, Lilien Robinson, W.T. Woodward, Fuller Grif- 
( walk Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake, Pamela Hoyle (Visiting), A.H. Smith 
Assi tint 2 Türker Özdogan 
€Ctyy Professorial Lecturer E.L. Battaglia 
Speciay Carolyn Rose 
€cturer Lillian Miller 
md 
UM 


iu ntal course offered by the departments of Anthropology and Art. j 
ary of the Department of Anthropology and the American Studies Program, in cooperation 
$ College, the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Mary's (Md.) City Commission. 
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Faculty of the Corcoran School of Art: Roy Slade (Dean), Peter Thom? 
C Assistant Dean), Leon Berkowitz, Joe Cameron, William Christenbeff? 
Terry Dale, Gene Davis, Michael Day, William Dutterer, Mary Beth pa 
son, Eugene Frederick, Gary Glover, Tom Green, Samuel Holvey, Andre 
Hudson, Paul Kennedy, Blaine Larson, William Lombardo, Ed McGow! 
Michael Mitchell, Christopher Muhlert, Robert Newmann, Jack Perlmutt 
Fred Pitts, Mark Power, Barbara Price, Kywal Ramkissoon, Paul " 
Berthold Schumtzhart, Rona Slade, Robert Stackhouse, A. Brockie steve 
son, Joseph Taney, Elliott Thompson, Walter Urie 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History (Departmental) .—The follow 
requirements must be fulfilled: uid 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. (Students $b), 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 4 
requirement for “meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and the Natur? 
Mathematical Sciences.) 


2. Prerequisite courses—Art 31-32 or 71-72. 1^ 

3. Required courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2, 3-4, or Gero! 

3-4; Phil 162; or equivalent. (A reading knowledge of French or German. ae 
n 


be acquired as soon as possible, Students who plan to do advanced work i 
Archaeology or Medieval Art are also advised to study Greek and Latin.) nu 
4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 or 102, 104 or 105, 108, 109, Lu 
112, 113 or 114, 117 or 118; 12 additional semester hours in second-grouP 
History courses. jue 
5. A maximum of 9 semester hours in Fine Arts, including Art 137, is pe 
Art History majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order “gy 
accepted into this program, students must satisfy the general requirements (pase the 
51). They should apply in writing to the Chairman of the Department of Art s! 
beginning of their senior year. Before admittance to the program, they must P 
reading examination administered by the Department in either French or 7 
Upon acceptance, candidates will be assigned to one or more faculty advise gf 
whose direction they will undertake a supervised program of selected read! 
which they will be required to submit written, critical reports. ith y? 
The Department of Art has established a program of study in affiliation Wi d 
private art galleries. This program is open to a limited number of qualified 
graduate students. For details, consult the Chairman of the Department of 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (D« partmental) .—The follo 
quirements must be fulfilled: zz o 
l. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89 (Studen / 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfy ig 
requirement for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natur? 


> 
= = 


wing j | 


Mathematical Sciences.) rap 
2. Prerequisite courses—Art 21-22, 41—42 (students concentrating in photos 
substitute Art 23-24 for 41-42). mes 
3. Required courses in related areas—Art 31-32 or 71-72; 6 additional $° 
hours in second-group Art History courses. A 
4. Required courses in the major—27 semester hours of first- or second-8r0 phoit | 
Arts courses in seven areas—Ceramics, Design, Drawing, Graphics, Painting. 2E 


raphy, and Sculpture. Students choose one of these areas as a primary are“ e ho | 


" A . f " aster 
centration, in which 12 semester hours are required. The remaining 15 sem"? wi 
f 


xp euh ——— a 
must be distributed among the other areas, but only in the primary area cas! 
taken amount to 12 semester hours. (Transfer students must take A ignive® | 


semester hours of second-group Fine Arts courses in residence at e jssiO™ 
' e A : s 
no matter how much advanced standing in Fine Arts is granted upon nus 
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Fine Arts seniors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order to be 
tpted into this program, the student must satisfy the general requirements (see 
Pages 50-51), They should apply in writing to the Chairman of the Department of 
tt at the beginning of their senior year. Upon acceptance, each candidate will be 
pened one or more faculty advisers under whose direction he will complete a 
will c: in his special area of interest. Upon completion of the project, the student 
present a one-man exhibit prepared exclusively outside of class, subject to the 
4mination of an Honors Board. 
ehelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archaeology and Anthropology (De- 
— -An interdepartmental major offered by the departments of Art and 
Topology. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
Cl general requirements as stated on pages 76—77, 83-89. (Students should 
hire ta departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the re- 
Ment for “meaningful initiation” into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences.) 
» Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2. 
ui: seequired courses in the major—Anth 152, 158, 177, 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 
; Hist 109, 110. (A reading knowledge of French and German is recommended. ) 
achelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archaeology and Classics (Departmental). 
perimental major offered by the departments of Art and Classics. The 
Ng requirements must be fulfilled: 
Em general requirements as stated on pages 76—77, 83-89. (Students should 
— a departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the require- 
Or "meaningful initiation" into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences.) 
; prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. 
Ron red courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110; 14 
teadin r hours of second-group courses in Greek or Latin, including Clas 138. (A 
£ knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 
aster of Arts in the field of Art History.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de- 
With a major in Art History from this University, or an equivalent degree. Ap- 
p from other institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Exami- 
to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
ith a concentration in Classical Art and Archaeology, American Art, Renais- 
nd Baroque Art, and Contemporary Art.—Required: the general requirements, 
thine 100. As many as possible of the 24 semester hours of course work should 
Rade Aged courses. The courses must be completed in 6 semesters or less, with a 
R A in at least 6 semester hours 'of work, and with an overall quality-point 
Py Of at least 3.25. A reading knowledge examination, preferably in German or 
» Must be passed after completing 9 semester hours of course work. A general 
4 Master's Comprehensive Examination on the problems in the field of Art 
Tese and a written thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) embodying the result 
For atch on some specific topic in the history and theory of art are also required. 
“tails, consult the Chairman of the Department of Art. 
ith a concentration in Museum Training.—Required: the general require- 
loj, Pages 93-100. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of work as 
di acy :12 hours of Art History courses (taken before acceptance to degree can- 
u See below); Art 201-2, 271-72; and 12 additional hours of Art History 
last zd Selected in consultation with the adviser. Grades of A are required in at 
laineg © courses, and an overall quality-point index of at least 3.25 must be main- 
kA reading knowledge examination, preferable in German or French, must be 
the Ch after completion of 9 semester hours of course work. For details, consult 


cep ran of the Department of Art. 
the "Plance in this degree program as a degree candidate is provisional, pending 


Mica 
Nati 


‘ance a 


_ Satisfac : : 
(this e lactory completion of 12 semester hours of graduate Art History courses 
deeree quirement will be counted toward the total semester hours required for the 


tion į * Upon completion of these courses the student must make formal applica- 
riting for degree candidacy to the joint George Washington University- 
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National Collection of Fine Arts Committee on Museum Training. The applicatít 
should state the reasons and aims for seeking this degree, and the student $ r ; 
submit letters of recommendation with the application. A personal interview wil 
be required. 

The Department of Art also has established a program of study in affilia 
the Textile Museum, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the African Museum, and ail 
private art galleries. Students wishing to earn graduate credit in this program sho 
consult the Chairman of the Department of Art. f (at 

Master of Arts in the field of Classical Archaeology, Classics, and History 1 | 
interdepartmental degree program offered by the departments of Art, Classics, 
History).—Prerequisite: A Bachelor's degree with a background in Classical v» 
ology and either Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions must pre | 
scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Graduate Sc 
of Arts and Sciences. , cof 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study pid | 
sists of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should be t " 
group courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate adviser from toa | 

: h 


ation witb 


partments of Art, Classics, and History; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 : ren 
semester hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge examination in nsi 
or German. All candidates are required to pass a general Master's Comprehe 
Examination. erit 
Master of Arts in Special Studies with a concentration in Ethnographic Com jos) 
tion.—An interdepartmental program offered by the departments of Anthrop? Ki 


and Art History. Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The prog pro 
study consists of 36 semester hours as follows: a minimum of 18 hours in st be 
pology and a minimum of 18 hours in Art History. Twelve of the 36 hours P tnt 
taken in the Anthropology Conservation Laboratory at the Smithsonian Insti! and 
The courses for this laboratory are Anth 290, Art 201—2, and/or Art 271-75 off 
the work requires 20 hours a week for four semesters. Admission to the labor jo 
courses requires the permission of the Supervisor of the Anthropology Conser yired 
Laboratory and must be obtained prior to beginning the program of studies. Re? an 
courses include Anth 292 and 293, or Art 292 and 293; Chem 13 or equivalen^ 
at least four of the following: Anth 264, 266, 270, 291, Art 248, 261, or 285. 08" | 
Master of Fine Arts in the field of Ceramics, Design, Graphics, Painting, in ist ! 
raphy, or Sculpture.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major i hy 
Arts in the field of Ceramics, Design, Drawing, Graphics, Painting, Photog do 
or Sculpture from this University, or an equivalent degree. Students planning outs 
graduate work in the field of Graphics or Painting must have 12 semester 
of Drawing on the undergraduate level prior to admittance to the Master $ 
program. j 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. In lieu of the foreig 1 
requirement, Master of Fine Arts candidates are required to take 3 additions 
of course work in consultation with the adviser; as many as possible of en 
ing 24 hours of course work should be in third-group courses, only 18 f 
Which may be in one area, the remaining 6 to be selected from related ? 
consultation with the adviser. A creative thesis (equivalent to 6 semester dis 
ceramics, design, graphics, painting, photography, or sculpture, and a paper . 
some technical phase of the problem illustrated by the thesis are also req á 
representative portion of the work illustrating the creative thesis may be p^ 
by the University at the discretion of the thesis director in agreement with the 
reader. For details, consult the Chairman of the Department of Art. 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Art History.—Required: the ge ati 
ments, pages 93-97, 100—102. Candidates must also pass written exam min? 
French and German or any other appropriate foreign language, a General. ati! di 
tion in Art History, an examination in the area of specialization, and examine 


neral red" ig 
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? areas related to the area of specialization. Each student plans his program in 
lation with a departmental committee. 
Teas of Specialization: Classical Art and Archaeology, Renaissance Art, Baroque 
% Eighteenth Century Art, Nineteenth Century Art, Twentieth Century Art, and 
rican Art. 
barelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Art—Prerequisite: the 
Re lon curriculum, page 79 
quired: the Art option and professional courses listed on pages 111-12, 120-21. 


RT HISTORY 
er GROUP 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3—3) Robinson and Staff 


Survey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to modern 
times. A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: Pre- 
historic to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary art. 
(Art 31 and 32—fall and spring) 


Ji: i " z t 3 

1-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Grubar and Staff 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 
to crafts and popular arts. Art 71; from Colonial beginnings to the 
Republican Age. Art 72: from 19th century to the present. (Art 
71 and 72—fall and spring) 


‘conn GROUP 
101 Greek Architecture (3) MacDonald 
(Fall) 
102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) MacDonald 
(Spring) 
103 Classical Iconography (3) MacDonald 
Origin and development of myths in classical art. 
l , ; ‘ : 
04 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Grace Evans, Leite 
Farly developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall) 
l " 
05 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Grace Evans, Leite 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring) 
10 : 
6 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Staff 


eifteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, and 
pain, (Fall) 


lo i 
7 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Staff 
Sixteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, and 
pain, (Spring) 
10g 
18th Century Art in Europe (3) Staff 
velopment of painting, sculpture, and architecture. (Spring) 
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ins 
109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) Leite, Rob! 


Painting and sculpture. (Fall and spring) 
site, Robin” 
110 Contemporary Art (3) Leite, ROVE | 


Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. (Fall and spring) 


"i 
111 Classical Archaeology (3) MacDo, 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive ¢ 
of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting 
minor arts. il 
MacDo" n 


112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 


(Spring) " 
: p 
2 + nce vals. 
113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Grose Eva yj 1? 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th 4 | 
century Italy. (Spring) si 
i 
114 Baroque Art in the North (3) nd” 
i ane | 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th Eng | 
centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, = 
(Fall) jt 
Le 
115 Christian Iconography (3) om * j 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes ff 
Christian to modern times, p 
shar 
116 Islamic Art (3) " 
pi, 
E ace | 
117 Medieval Art I (3) 21 B 4 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early Christian and 
periods. (Fall) p 
. ace 
118 Medieval Art II (3) col 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Romanesque an 
riods. (Spring) p^ 
race 
119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) G 
The Merovingian and Carolingian periods. (Spring) gl 
120 Art of China and Japan (3) an 
' p , : apa" 
Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Jap 
(Fall) y 
145 Folk Arts in America (3) «ag, and d 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, 
crafts. (Fall) s 
La" dl 
146 Principles of Museum Work (3) role) 
Introduction to the history and development of museums, E cop 


an s x s " ation 
museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, insta | 


vation, and educational service (Fall and spring) 
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147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) Staff 
148 19th Century American Painting (3) Grubar, Grose Evans 
(Fall) 
149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
(Spring) 
155 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) MacDonald 


Offered off campus through the College of General Studies, 


um GROUP 


2 : 

01-2 Museum Projects (3-3) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of 
Museum Training and Ethnographic Conservation. Practical work to be 
determined by Museum Training Committees at the institutions involved. 


(Academic year) 


* 

203 Primitive Art (3) Kline 
Arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, the pre-Columbian 
Americas, Oceania, and Africa (Spring) 

* 

207 Modern Architecture (3) Kline 
Development of modern architecture and building technology in Europe 
and America from the late 19th century to the present. (Fall) 

?16 Medieval Painting (3) Grace Evans 


Painting and the decorative arts. 


t " i 

20 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Leite 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. A reading knowledge of 
Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for the northern area. 
(Spring) 


1); a . 

21 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) Leite 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. A reading knowledge of 
French, German. or Italian is desirable, depending on the specific area. 
(Fall and spring) 


249 
“Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) MacDonald 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. 
124 1 
? Seminar: American Art (3) Grubar 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 
244 " 
Seminar: 19th Century European Art (3) Leite 


Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. Reading knowledge of 


Y French desirable. 
W 
$ Y be 
My PP take 
? be repean er undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor. 
for credit if the specific area covered is different. 
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itt | I 
245 Seminar: 20th Century European Art (3) Le" 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 
all | : 
246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) MacDom™ | 


Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 


j , EVP 
247 Seminar: Medieval Art (3) Grace Be 


Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 


248 Independent Research in Art History (3) ge | 
For Master’s degree candidates; open to limited number of qualified un T 
graduates, with permission. Independent research arranged in consu «| 
with individual instructor and graduate adviser. May be repeate 
credit. (Fall and spring) 
af 
261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) y1 
Recommended for Art History majors; open to limited number of g e i 
fied undergraduates, with permission of instructor. Theory, criticis g 
methodology of art history. May be repeated for credit. Topic tO 
nounced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring) 


gra w 

271-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) 1ds " 

Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fie " 

Museum Training and Ethnographic Conservation. Practical v vott | 

determined by Museum Training Committees at the institutions in | 
(Academic year) 


mill | 


Itural pis 
emphas 


si 


*284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) 


Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cu 
involving the use of artistic materials in different media; 
methodology and analytic techniques. (Spring) 


289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) 


| (Fall and spring) 
| Ré | 
1292 Introduction to Conservation (3) "i 
Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnog^ 


restoration, Pis f 
basic mà a 
environmen . 


| archaeological and monuments conservation; handling, 
| vation, storage, and display of museum specimens; 
| ethnographic objects and the ways they react to their 
| (Fall) | 
poe 
| 1293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) 


Examination procedures and analytical techniques use 
tion laboratory, including discussion of chemical compositi 
adhesives, coating, and filling materials used in the restorat 
lization of museum specimens. Taught at the Smithsonian 
Laboratory. Prerequisite: Anth 292, Chem 13. (Spring) 


» 
d in the D 
on O rd 
ion an vd 
Conse 


* TO " d ; iation V 
Joint offering of the Department of Art and the American Studies Program in affiliati 
pee Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution. 

nterdepartmental course offered by the departments of Art and Anthropology. ' 


INE ARTS 


- otherwise indicated, Fine Arts courses taught in University studios carry no 

erial or laboratory fees; students must purchase their own materials. Labora- 
and material fees for courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art (CSA) are 
ltd in the course description and are payable at the School 

Ourses taught at the Corcoran School of Art have the designation "Corcoran 


acuity” - 
tulty” for the instructor 


pPartmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41-42 (students concentrating in photog- 
ET Substitute Art 23-24 for 41-42) or permission of Department Chairman is 
*quisite to all other studio courses in Art 


sr GROUP 
"21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) w- 


Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. Art 21: study 
of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional studies. Art 21: 
Laboratory fee, $10. Art 22: Laboratory fee, $15. (Art 21 and 22— 


fall and spring) 


23-24 Fundamentals of Photography (3-3) Lake, Corcoran Faculty 
Fundamental techniques of photography; emphasis on creative expression. 
Laboratory fee, $30 a semester. (Art 23 and 24—fall and spring) 

41-42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright, Corcoran Faculty 


Concepts of drawing, traditional and contemporary; training in percep- 
tion, analysis of form, use of media, and exercises in connoisseurship. 
Material and model fee when taught on GWU campus, $15 a semester. 
(Art 41 and 42—fall and spring) 


Sie ^ . 

1-52 Ceramics I (3-3) Özdogan, Corcoran Faculty 
Working with clay as an art form. Basic techniques of hand building and 
wheel throwing. Laboratory fee, $45 a semester (Academic year) 

S752 gx pa de : 

1-58 Graphics I (3-3) Griffith, Wright 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, printing, and other com- 
posite processes. Material fee, $20 a semester (Academic year) 

61. : j 

62 Water Color (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Experimen- 
tation, figurative and landscape. (Academic year) 

65... i 

66 Painting I (3—3) Corcoran Faculty 
Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles 
and attitudes. Use of acrylic and oil. (Academic year) 

8 
-82 i s . 

82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates, Corcoran Faculty 
Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling, carving, 
and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. Laboratory 
fee: when taught on GWU campus, $15 a semester; when taught at 
CSA, $25 a semester. (Academic year) 

` 
e 


of all Fine Arts majors. 
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SECOND GROUP 
rtment. 


sul | 


Second-group Art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of Depa 


123-24 Design II: Individual Problems (3-3) " 
Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and materials | 
specifically interest him in any area of design (Academic year) 

Aw t PUE culi! | 
*125-26 Painting II (3 or 6—3 or 6) Corcoran Fa yl 


i styles 
Emphasis on personal expression; exposure to a variety of stylet 
attitudes. Materials and techniques subordinate to individual expe 
tation. Use of acrylic and oil. (Academic year) | 
WoodwWi 
Mate | | 
ter ho? 


*127—28 Painting III (3 or 6—3 or 6) 
Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imagery. 
fee each semester: $12 for 3 semester hours; $24 for 6 semes 
(Academic year) 

N 

n Faci 


itj 
y , eati" 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and et 0 fo or? 


Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 3 semester hours; 


*131—32 Ceramics II (3 or 6—3 or 6) Özdogan, Corcora! 


semester hours. (Academic year) 
ty 
z ; cull | 
135-36 Advanced Water Color (3-3) Corcoran pU pi 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on specia 
ects. (Academic year) | 
(d 
are 
17 /aodW 
137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) we of 


tion 
Drawings in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and prepara oly™ me 


grounds for tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, water color, Pm eid 
and mixed techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engravin 
ing. Material and model fee, $10. (Fall and spring) , 
| Tek 
143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) 
si 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic possi 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. Laboratory Fee, $15 a semester ? 
year) 


cull 
*151—52 Ceramics III (3 or 6—3 or 6) Ozdogan, Corcoran sw 


y . ivitY: 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creati 45 fo! 


dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee each semester: 


3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. (Academic yea 
| h, Y wig 
*153-54 Graphics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Griffit visit 

D req 

Advanced relief, intaglio, and other composite processes. m of 

Art 57-58. Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hours; 
6 semester hours. (Academic year) fit? 
- - Gn | 
*157—-58 Graphics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) isite: y 
| : I . j requis ^ qat 
Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. Prered p f 


e ^ : . » $; 
153-54. Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hour 


6 semester hours. (Academic year) 


°F : s ; : edit- 
Fine Arts majors and Masters of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of & 


ART 231 


159-60 Drawing II (3-3) Wright, Corcoran Faculty 
Development of drawing. Individual study, application and extensions of 
drawing. Material fee when taught on GWU campus, $20 a semester. 
(Academic year) 


63-64 Design: Visual Communication (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 
Layouts and execution in client-presentation form of various graphic de- 
sign projects—brochures, bookjackets, displays, title graphics for film 
media, etc. Material fee, $20 a semester. (Academic year) 


171 Lettering and Type Form (3) Corcoran Faculty 
(Formerly Calligraphy ) 
Techniques of hand lettering, traditional and contemporary. Exploration 
of the decorative potential in lettering. (Fall) 


172 Typography I (3) Corcoran Faculty 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaption. Methods of copy 
fitting and type reproduction processes. Typographic layout and specifi- 
cation. (Spring) 


17 ` x . 

1-78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3—3) Corcoran Faculty 

Exposure of a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practical and 

theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; methods 

of preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic proofs for com- 
mercial reproduction. (Academic year) 


$ 

179-80 Sculpture II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates, Corcoran Faculty 
Concepts of sculpture; new materials and developments. Laboratory fee 
each semester when taught on GWU campus; $15 for 3 semester hours; 
$30 for 6 semester hours. Laboratory fee each semester when taught 
at CSA: $25 for 3 semester hours; $35 for 6 semester hours. (Aca- 
demic year) 


18] 
82 Intermediate Photography (3-3) Lake, Corcoran Faculty 
: Basic problems. Introduction to color photography with emphasis on cre- 
ative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or permission of instructor. 


| Laboratory fee, $30 a semester. (Academic year) 
làs.. 

86 Painting and Drawing (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 
Techniques of drawing and painting in oil, acrylic, and water color. Work 
from life model and still life. (Academic year) 

* 
LETS 
| 90 Sculpture III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 


Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Rela- 
tionship of sculpture to the environment. Laboratory fee for each semes- 


ter: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. (Academic 
year) 
193. 
94 Film Making (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 


(Formerly Art 193 Film Making [3]) 
Basic techniques and procedures in film making. The student will create 


' 
` 
ite d 
Majors and Masters of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 
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eft^ | 
his own short film. Art 193 is prerequisite for Art 194. (Acad 
year) 
Lake and si 
*195 Documentary Photography (3) ake é 


: s 
Social problems, team-taught. Each student will work on projects f 
social dimensions. Laboratory fee, $30. Admission by permission 
structor. Limited enrollment. (Spring) 


a 
197-98 History of Photography (3-3) Corcoran Fa 


: A ~ : ; : em . story ° 
Discussion, with slides of major figures and movements in the hi 


photography. Art 197: fall; Art 198: spring. | 


THIRD GROUP " 

ps oval ae 
All third-group Art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval | 
Department. 


i] 
p 
205 Advanced Photography (3) Lake, Corcoran F 


elo 
Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual deve pA a 
Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permisison of instructor. Laboratory 


a semester. (Fall and spring) : 
p* 
206 Photography: Special Projects (3) | 
Laboratory fee, $30. 
1 Fac 
208 Advanced Photography (3) Corcorar nó 


lo 
Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual deve Pe 
Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laboratory | 

(Fall and spring) " 

Gal 

+23 1-32 Design III (3 or 6-3 or 6) ry Í 
i à ? ; i s : tory ©. 

New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Labori us 

$15 a semester for 3 semester hours; $30 a semester for 6 semes 

(Academic year) 


s 
1234 Design IV (3 or 6) ‘ 
Presentation, model building, and specifications of materials 1P 
dimensional problems. (Fall and spring) : 
Te 
+235 Design V (3 or 6) jo? | 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen 
print, and batik. (Fall and spring) 


248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) 
For Master's degree candidates; open to limited number ji 
undergraduates, with permission. Independent research arrange pel! 
sultation with individual instructor and graduate adviser. May 9e 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ifi 
of qual of 


e 


qo 


249 Theory of Design (3) 


* . * . . . , 2 ture, ei 
Application of design principles to painting, architecture, cul en 
minor arts of today. Relationship of design principles to the 


* " 
Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Art and Journalism. 


ART 233 


rary artists and his work. Open to undergraduate students with permission 
of instructor. (Fall) 


* 
251-52 Ceramics IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) Özdogan, Corcoran Faculty 


Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. Stu- 
dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 3 
semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 


*253 Ceramics V (3 or 6) Özdogan, Corcoran Faculty 


Laboratory fee: $45 for 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. 
(Fall and spring) 


* 

255-56 Graphics IV: Serigraphy (3 or 6—3 or 6) Teller 
Prerequisite: Art 157-58. Laboratory fee each semester: $15 for 3 
semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 

* 

257-58 Graphics V: Etching and Engraving (3 or 6—3 or 6) Griffith 
Prerequisite: Art 157-58. Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester 
hours; $40 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 

*259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3 or 6) Wright 
(Fall and spring) 

*260 Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3 or 6) Griffith 
Material fee: $20 for 3 semester hours; $40 for 6 semester hours. (Fall 


and spring) 


$ 
265-66 Painting IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) Woodward 


Creative painting; students work on independent projects as well as as- 
signed problems. Material and model fee each semester: $12 for 3 semes- 


ter hours; $24 for 6 semester hours (Academic year) 
2 E i 
57-68 Individual Problems in Photography (3—3) Lake and Staff 
Instruction and professional guidance relevant to individual projects. 
Laboratory fee, $30 a semester. (Academic year) 
*5 oe : 
275 Painting V (3 or 6) Woodward 
(Fall or spring) 
2 ^ 
1-78 Design: Advanced Visual Communication (6—6) Corcoran Faculty 
Design and execution of graphic design projects, including magazine 
Spreads, posters, advertisements, trademarks, letterheads, packages. Psy- 
chological and symbolic aspects of design solutions. Laboratory fee, $30 
each semester. (Academic year) 
"279. 8 d 
0 Sculpture IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 
Laboratory fee each semester: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semes- 
ter hours. (Academic year) 


ine a 
Majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit 


——————————— MÀ Ax 


^ a gto t 
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281 Sculpture V (3 or 6) G 
S15 f - ster hou | 
Laboratory fee: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester how | 
(Fall and spring) 


tk aff 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) St 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 
Limited to Art History doctoral candidates. Offered as the demand requires. 
363-64 Research Problems (3-3) | 


To be arranged with specific institutions, such as N 
Fine Arts, Corcoran Gallery, Phillips Gallery, etc. Research 
to the study of original art works, utilizing staff, documents, 


resources at the respective institutions. May be repeated for credit. 


is direct? 


: f 
ational Collection y 
and othe | 


f 


385-86 Readings in Art History (3-3) 


| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 4 for | 
P | 


. » repeii 
For students preparing for the doctoral examination. May be repea 
credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


May be repeated for credit 


. Art Therapy—Graduate Study p- 


Professor B.I. Levy (Program Director) 

Adjunct Assistant Professors Hanna Kwiatkowska, Elinor Ulman (C 
of Training) | 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Edith Kramer, Mildred Lachman | 

Clinical Instructors Georgette Powell, Christine Wang 


4 6 | 
ordinal? | 


desi 


Master of Arts in the field of Art Therapy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor $ gintin 

evidence of significant training and/or experience in the arts, including Pent 

| drawing, and clay modeling; course work in the behavioral and/or social se 

including personality theory, abnormal psychology, and child psychology: - spoil 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. Prospective candidates 

consult the brochure which describes the program for specific requirements. pf 
| Fields of Emphasis: Adult Art Therapy, Family Art Therapy, Child Art 

and Research, j , | 


THIRD GROUP 
uin? 
201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) an [9 

Lectures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discussio 


——— 


* Fine J edit. 
Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of er 


283 


203 


204 


211 


218 


275 
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signed readings. Survey covering range of art therapy practice, diagnostic 
and treatment approaches, historical development, main theoretical trends 
Open only to degree candidates (Fall) 


Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) Ulman 
Discussion of case material provided by students in order to refine methods 
of working, improve written and oral reports. Instructor and other practi- 
tioners may provide supplementary illustrative material. Assigned reading. 
(Spring) 


Technique of Art Therapy (3) Kwiatkowska 


Art therapy approaches with individuals and groups of different diagnostic 
categories in various settings presented through illustrative clinical exam- 
ples. Students experiment with numerous techniques through the use of 
art materials. Open only to degree candidates (Fall) 


The Freudian Model in Art Therapy (3) 

Kramer, Kwiatkowska, Ulman 
Concepts of instinctual drives; ego development; defense mechanisms; 
sublimation; transference and countertransference; maturation and regres- 
sion applied to work with children, adults, families, and groups 


(Spring) 


Family Art Therapy (3—3) Kwiatkowska 
Principles of family art therapy as adjunctive and primary treatment; art 
techniques for evaluation of family dynamics. Students participate in 
working with families. (Academic year) 


Art as Therapy with Children (3—3) Kramer 
Lectures, presentation of case material, studio work, class discussion of 
assigned reading. Special considerations of work in art therapy with chil- 
dren will be explored from the theoretical and practical standpoints. 
(Academic year) 


Survey of Art Therapy (3) Lachman 
Use of visual arts in the service of personal development: history, theories, 
range of practice. Illustrated lectures, reading, discussion, studio work. 
For students not intending to specialize in Art Therapy. Open to advanced 
undergraduates with permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches: 
Psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. Origi- 
nal source surveyed. Open to advanced students with permission of in- 


Structor. (Spring) 


Group Art Therapy (3) Kwiatkowska, Ulman 
Development of skills and increased awareness as a participant in an art 
therapy group. Restricted to selected master’s candidates with permission 
Of the instructor. Prerequisite: a minimum of 6 semester hours of grad- 


uate course work in Art Therapy. (Fall and spring) 


794 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 


Field experience. On-the-job supervision supplemented by supervision from 
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à ith ad | 
the art therapy staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203. Consult with 
viser before registration. 

3 M T. staf 
285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (3) 

Individual work based on study, research, or practice Details a 

worked out with each student. Resource people may be called = 

assist, as appropriate. May be repeated for credit with approv 

adviser. 

Xs AY á; suf 
290-91 Special Projects in Art Therapy (3) P 
conduct fo í 


Art therapists and other mental health professionals will jucid? 
7-hour weekend workshops during each semester. Emphasis on the € "^ 
tion of concepts of treatment through lecture, discussion, and par ecti® | 
tion. Students registered in the Art Therapy Program will aid in Se | 
of subjects and leaders. (Fall and spring) 

Astronomy me o 

See “Physics.” 

Biochemistry ^^ o 


Professors C.R. Treadwell (Chairman), B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, ~ 

Bailey, Helen Hess gord” 
Professorial Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), Edward Steers, Jr., 

Guroff, A.N. Schechter, Elizabeth Anderson 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer C.L. Trichilo 
Associate Professors G.A. Walker, L.D. Faller (Visiting) 

Assistant Professor Linda Gallo 
Lecturer P.H. Fishman 
Special Lecturer J.C. Smith, Jr. 

Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor "7 
The undergraduate program must have included the following courses, OF eq 3 
BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2. — 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100, including Bioc ^77, 
299-300. The remaining courses are to be selected from Bioc 224, 7 Chemis 
295; or, with the approval of the adviser, from graduate courses In 
Microbiology, Physiology, or Pharmacology. It is usually not possible ™ 
courses and research so that the student can be assured of completing y 
required work in one academic year. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Bioc hemistry. —Required: 
quirements, pages 93-97, 100-102. 


the general 
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in ftearch fields: Amino Acid Metabolism; Animal Nutrition; Biochemical Evolu- 
; Biochemistry of Cancer; Biochemistry of Tissue Culture; Carbohydrate Me- 
^ olism; Chemistry and Metabolism of Carbohydrates, Lipids, Proteins; Complex 
xd Endocrinology; Intermediary Metabolism; Lipids; Metabolic Relationships 
A Insulin; Metabolism; Metabolism of Connective Tissue; Metabolism of Purines 
! Pyrimidines; Neurochemistry; Nutrition; Protein Biosynthesis; Protein Meta- 
“lism; Tissue Respiration; and Vitamins. 


221-22 General Biochemistry (3 or 4—4 or 5) Vahouny, Gallo, and Staff 


A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students in 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry. 
Graduate students must register for Bioc 221, 4 semester hours; Bioc 222, 
5 semester hours. With specific recommendations by the undergraduate 
adviser and the Department, undergraduate students may register for 
Bioc 221, 3 semester hours; Bioc 222, 4 semester hours. Prerequisite: 
Chem 152, 154. Material fee (graduate students only), $20 a semester. 
(Academic year) 


224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) E. Anderson 
Biochemistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. 
(Fall) 


225 Biochemistry Procedures (3) B. Smith and Staff 
Laboratory course. Material fee, $16. Content differs each time course 


is offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Bailey 
Current literature in biochemistry. Content differs each time course is 
offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

232 Proteins and Amino Acids I (1) Steers 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221. (Fall) 

233 Proteins and Amino Acids II (1) Steers, Schechter 


Continuation of Bioc 232. Methods for the study of protein confirmation; 
determination of active sites of enzymes; mechanisms of reactions at the 
active site. (Spring) 


241 Isotopes (3) Burr 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their application in biology 
and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation 
Safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee, $16. 


(Spring) 

251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) Staff 
Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 

252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Malone* 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Re- 
Ts 


t 

Up, * Mal : r . 

" and iP Professor of Neurology and of Child Health and Development in the School of Medi- 
sciences, 


Health Sciences 
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»tabolic | 
cent biochemical developments in structure, functions and metab 
processes unique to the brain (Spring) [ 

| 

254 Human Nutrition (1) | 
Ap 

| 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
plication of nutritional principles in humans (Spring) 


. n . a I er' 
256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kram 


| 3 nts, E | 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. " 
phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ system» 
plication of these processes to evaluation of function (Spring) 
. . " : ydek? 
260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) O. Dx pk | 
i , ; at 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. e | 
metabolis 


chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and 
regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measuremen 
enous steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, stero 
in pregnancy, and steroid therapy (Spring) 


ts of en p 
id change 


tahoun) 
262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Vahe 


ALIE ; pr 
Discussion of topics of current interest, including digestion, € o 
duction, biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues, and subcellu * of 
ticles. Content differs each time course is offered; may be repe? 
credit. (Spring) 
on 
s à M. i z, Anders 
266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited W. F. An 
Metabolic Diseases (1) 
(Formerly Biochemical Genetics) ts pie 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students 9 


jology 
chemical aspects of genetics and contributions of moleculat ud ring 
understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. OP 
cer 
id i walk 
268 Biochemistry of Bone and Muscle (1) pe 20% 
, ate to the P. 
Study of structure, chemistry, and biochemistry as they relate d theori” 
mal and diseased states of bone and muscle; emphasis on curren 
and techniques. (Spring) ff 
ste 
295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) one ? 
Participation in a project under investigation in the Department! Cof 
a related field suggested by the student and approved by the dit 
tent differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for cre 
(Fall and spring) 
sul 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
; sol 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 1 exl 
ag . , ra 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
ences: s ao 
* Dr. Kramer is Associate Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine and Health Sc Medici" 
t Dr. Dodek is Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology in the School 0 ' 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Biological Sciences 


Professors A.H. Desmond (Chairman), R.L. Weintraub, Kittie Parker 
djunct Professors T.E. Bowman, M.L. Jones, L.S. Kornicker, H.A. Rehder, 
RA. Chace, Jr., Raymond Manning 
'ofessoria] Lecturers K.C. Kates, R.S. Sigafoos, W.A. Shropshire, Jr., C.G. 
McWright 
SSociate Professors S.O. Schiff, D.L. Atkins, R.E. Knowlton, Henry Merchant, 
c: Packer 
lunct Associate Professors W.D. Hope, D.L. Pawson, Joseph Rosewater, C.F. 
Roper, Mary Rice 
Eee Professorial Lecturers P.E. Spiegler, Jessie Dickens, Barbara Timber- 
e 
Aalstant Professors W.G. Nash, T.L. Hufford, C.S. Henry, Sandra Smith-Gill 
nin Professorial Lecturer Dee Ann Houston 
urer Thomas May 


atChelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biology, Botany, or 
9gy (Departmental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
No general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83 89. (Students should 
irem, t departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the re- 
for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Humanities.) 
rerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent 
5 Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 
Years wed following courses are strongly recommended: Math 31; Phys 1, 2; two 
rench, German, or Russian; Stat 91.) 
lo, © Required courses for the major in Biology—a minimum of 24 semester 
in Bots second-group courses, which should include at least 6 hours in Biology, 
any, and 6 in Zoology. 
hours ©? Required courses for the major in Botany—a minimum of 24 semester 
* of Second-group courses in Botany or a combination of Botany and Biology. 
lou, © Required courses for the major in Zoology—a minimum of 24 semester 
Of second-group courses in Zoology or Biology. 
Bac - Of Science in the field of Biology, Botany, or Zoology.—Prerequisite: a 
livalent degree with a major in one of the following from this University, or an 
Or degree: (1) Biology field—an undergraduate major in Biology, Botany, 
opp; EY (2) Botany field—an undergraduate major in Botany or Biology; (3) 
Dto d field —an undergraduate major in Zoology or Biology. The undergraduate 
153. 4 must have included the following courses, or equivalent: Chem 151-52 and 
; urap Math 31; Phys 1, 2. xl i l 
‘stg o E the general requirements, pages 93—100. The minimum requirement con- 
Mester h semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 
"oram Ours), With the permission of the Department a student may elect a 
| å thesi Of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without 


l 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biology, Botany, or Zoology. Required: r 
general requirements, pages 93-97, 100-102. The program of study is determine, * 
Each candidate is © 

support the field F 
field 0 


consultation with the graduate committee of the Department. 
quired to pass the General Examination in four areas which 
study selected. The required courses and tool subject options vary with the 
study undertaken. 
Research fields in Biology: Cell Physiology, Cytogenetics, Cytology, Development? 
Genetics, and Molecular Genetics. " 
Research fields in Botany: Photobiology, Phycology; Plant Ecology, Plant Phy% 
ology (Microorganisms), Plant Physiology (Vascular Plants), and Taxonomy. ó 
Research fields in Zoology: Animal Ecology; Bioenergetics; Comparative Neur” 
anatomy; Comparative Physiology; Herpetology; Histophysiology; Invertebrate d 
ology; Marine Biology; Radiation Biology; Taxonomy, Anatomy, and Physiology ^ 
Mollusks; Vertebrate Anatomy and Taxonomy; Vertebrate Embryology and Morph 
genesis; Vertebrate Ichthyology; and Vertebrate Physiology. 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology. 
Education curriculum, page 79. ; 112 
Required: the Biology option and the professional courses listed on pages 
120-21. 


a 
-Prerequisite: th 


Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to p the 
ond-group courses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by permission o 


instructor. 


BIOLOGY 
FIRST GROUP 
: schif 
3—4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) iples 
incipl® 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological pri requ 

emphasis on man as a functional organism in his environment. Pre yea!) 
site to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, $15 a semester. (Academie 

Merch’! 

b 

s and D^. 
an 

$18 ° 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principle 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology 
lated sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee 


semester. (Academic year) 
*26 Environmental Issues (3) Langrar ues 
. irem r ion 4 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the populatio issue 


oblems; b 


tion, pollution and human health, urban environmental pr licy. 


of economic growth and development, technology and public pO 
(Fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


r anwito® 

103 Marine Biology (4) e geld 
e 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours), plus some extend ical 


: : ! : : „ical, che 
trips. Study of relationships between organisms and physical, D the 
and biological factors of the marine environment. Consideratio 

jen 


* ered ioi “a è : ical 
Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the departments of Biolog! 


and Geography and Regional Science. 
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open ocean and coastal eco-systems and man's influence on them. Recom- 
mended: BiSc 101 or 102, 106, 140. Material fee, $20. (Spring) 
108 Organic Evolution (3) Henry 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution including treatment of speciation, 
adaptive radiation, biogeography, population biology, sociality, and hu- 


man evolution. (Spring) 

111 Introductory Microbiology (4) Weintraub 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, phylo- 
genetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: one year 
of chemistry. Material fee, $20 (Fall and spring) 

115 Cytology (4) Schiff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory ( 4 hours). Structure and function of cells; 
analysis of chromosomes; cytological techniques and preparation of slides. 
Recommended: one year of chemistry. Material fee, $18. 


118 Advanced Cytology (3) Schiff 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Mechanisms of cell action. 
Laboratory consists of a project to be selected by the student with con- 
currence of the instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 115. Material fee, $20. 


122 Cell Biology I: Molecular and Weintraub 
Subcellular Biology (3) 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular or- 
ganelles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry. (Fall) 


123 Cell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry (3) Weintraub 
Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants, and 
microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, biosyntheses, 
and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemis- 
try. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


l ; > ^ : E 

24 Cell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (1) Weintraub 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of biochemical 
experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 123. Ma- 
terial fee, $24. (Spring 1976 and anternate springs) 


27 Genetics (3) Nash 
(BiSc 127 and 128 replace former BiSc 127 [4] ) 
Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic traits with 
Particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity and gene action. 
(Fall and spring) 


l : 
28 Genetics Laboratory (1) Nash 
(BiSc 127 and 128 replace former BiSc 127 [4] ) 


Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda phage. 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Material fee, $20. 
Fall and spring) 


T — A ERE 
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- tegi 
" ; a tra 
129 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology (3) Wein" á 
: e n 
Study of cell processes, including growth, division, differentiation, 
actions, aging, movements, energy perception and transduction, 


nescence. (Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 


AM ! intra 

130 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology Laboratory (1) Wein ! 
j : k A ; : jsite || 
Exercises to illustrate some principles and techniques. Prerequis ni 
concurrent registration: BiSc 129. Material fee, $24. (Spring 
and alternate springs) 


No 


138 Advanced Genetics (3) ot 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological P 
lems. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (Spring) í 

sd» | 

167 Radiation Biology (3) «ati 

gy disi 


Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of T9 


. > : ic CFF. | 
on cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals; genetic ph si | 
Recommended: two years of biological sciences, and chemistry or 


(Fall) 
s 
171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) "Li 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May ars”) 


peated for credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester 
Biological Science courses. Material fee, $20 (Fall and spring J 
st | 
172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) tind if 
: í a : , inâ 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culmin 
a written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) 


173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser 


a written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) Í 

sil 

174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) 3 pint” 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culmin 

a written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) J 

S 


175 Independent Study in Genetic and Evolutionary Biology (2 "m. 


: The i a -cer culmina 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culm 


a written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) W 


176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) í "d 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser cu 
in a written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) ot 
177 Laboratory Techniques, Instrumentation, 
and Data Analysis (3) ins d 
; ; . r . n 1 
Theory and practice in experimental design; techniques and 
tation used in biological research laboratories. m 


181-82 Senior Seminar (1-1) ( m4 


Lectures and discussions on current biological problems. 
year) 
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185 Human Nutrition (3) Weintraub 


Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and biochemical 


bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; social 
and economic aspects of nutrition (Fall) 
IRD GROUP 
Schiff 


206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 
Actions of radiation at subcellular, cellular, and organismal levels; factors 


modifying radiation damage; practical considerations in radiation exposure. 


Prerequisite: BiSc 167 or equivalent. (Spring) 
2 : si- , h 
207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) Weintraub 
Review of experiments and speculations concerning origin of life and 
molecular aspects of biological evolution. (Spring 1977 and alternate 
springs) 


2 A M ‘ 

208 Seminar in Bioenergetics (3) Merchant 
Study of energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems. (Spring 1976 and 
alternate springs) 

209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Henry 


Organic Evolution (3) 
Principles and mechanisms of evolution in animals and plants; population 


phenomena, speciation, and evolution above the species level. (Fall 
1976 and alternate falls) 

220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) Shropshire 
Review in depth of selected topics. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall) 

222 Seminar: Topics in Molecular Biology (3) Weintraub 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 

Nash 


227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 
Current problems in genetics. Students are required to present one semi- 
Nar covering the full class period. May be repeated for credit. (Fall) 


230 Understanding Environmental Issues— Hufford and Staff 
Water Pollution (6) 
Methods and techniques used in determining water quality; engineering 
and technological skills currently utilized or available for use in dealing 
With a variety of water quality aspects; attitudes and approaches of the 
social scientists; practical aspects of implementing water-quality programs. 
Preparation of secondary school curricula. 


248 Analysis of Development (3) Smith-Gill 


Lectures and reports on experimental morphology, developmental genetics, 
biochemical development, and developmental endocrinology. (Spring 


1976 and alternate springs) 
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smith-G! | 


249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 
evelopment” 


Discussion and reports on current literature in the field of d 
biology. (Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 


255 Seminar: Consortium Biology (2) 


Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 
af 
295 Research (arr.) p 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. ( 
and spring) 
ee yf | 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) * 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 
s 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) T 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
à sul | 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redi | 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 
(Fall and spring) 
BOTANY 
SECOND GROUP 
pari 


105 Local Flora (4) 


J rat" 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and T n 
studies on local flora; emphasis on the woody plants. Materia 3 


(Fall) 


t T 

106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (4) " no 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily fof 
specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. Material fee, 1 

(Spring) 


109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation an (s 
of tissues and organs of vascular plants. Material fee, $18. 
1977 and alternate springs) 


4) 

uff? 

110 Comparative Plant Morphology (4) p 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolutionary i? | 


f 
ology and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study and t o6 


roles plants have in human welfare. Material fee, $18. (Fall 
alternate falls) 
y : pa ' 
125 Flowering Plants (4) ol ptio” | 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, €V 
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development, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Material 
fee, $18. (Spring) 


132 Mycology (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $18. (Spring) 
133 Plants, Man, and Life (3) Hufford 


Plants by which man lives and upon which he depends for his food, 
shelter, medicine, clothing, and industries, as well as his drugs and 
drinks. (Spring) 


134 Plant Pathology (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $18. 


135 Plant Physiology (4) Weintraub 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed plants with 
emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction. Prerequi- 
site: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52. Material fee, 
$24. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


137 Horticulture (4) Parker 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Basic principles of growth, 
propagation, and care of ornamental plants. Material fee, $18. (Fall) 

141 Plant Ecology (4) Sigafoos 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Material fee, $18. (Fall 1976 


and alternate falls) 


149 Freshwater Algae (4) Hufford 
Observation and discussion (6 hours). Systematics, morphology, and 
physiology of freshwater groups of algae. Ecological interrelationships of 
growth habit, and importance to man. Field experience, including at least 


one weekend field trip. Material fee, $18. (Fall 1975 and alternate 
falls) 
150 Freshwater Diatoms (4) Hufford 


Observation and discussion (6 hours). Taxonomy, morphology, and 
ecology of freshwater diatoms. Critical light microscopy, SEM microscopy, 
and role of diatoms in water quality studies, and their importance to man. 


Field experience. Material fee, $18. (Spring 1976 and alternate 
Springs) 
tD GROUP 
221 Seminar: Systematics (3) Parker 
Review of current work in various disciplines of systematic research; topics 
Of special interest to participants. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


1975 and alternate falls) 


235 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) Staff 
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pufo 


237 Seminar: Water Pollution Biology (3) »i 
joloP 


Review of current research in water quality and water pollution b 
(Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


ord , 
238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) Hufi | 
(Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 
: : sigafo? 
242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) Siga 
(Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 
gual | 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) | 
(Fall and spring) 
| 
| 
ZOOLOGY 
SECOND GROUP 
» ow]t 
101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Ke prat | 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). General survey of - yy 


animals, including classification, morphology, physiology, embryo all) 
evolutionary relationships among phyla. Material fee, $20. 


f 
[ AAtof 
: , owl 
i 102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (4) prot | 
| à : : e 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Study of inver it | 
systems (cells, tissues, organs, organisms), with emphasis On fu gro " 
aspects (physiology and ecology) and taxonomy of importan e | 
Prerequisite: BiSc 101 or equivalent. Material fee, $20. (Spr 
yif, 
| 104 Comparative Vertebrate An: p] 
i omparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 


rati | 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comp? 
morphology of vertebrates, stressing recent forms. Material fees $ 
(Fall and spring) 


Merc 


140 General Ecology (4) j 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction Pa 
concepts of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic leve ion $ 
energy transfer, and their relationship to the structure and func . 

population, species, communities, and ecosystems. Material fee, *^ 


(Fall) 


à | 
* - erch 
143 Animal Ecology (4) E: of e 
] ee 1 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application " 


of anim, at | 


A 


logical principles to the understanding and manipulation 
lations. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or permission of instructor. 
| fee, $20. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


144 Aquatic Ecology (4) 
| Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles vi X 
aquatic systems with special references to physicochemical proP 

cal habitats and communities. Prerequisite: BiSc 143 or P* 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring 1977 and alterné 
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145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) Smith-Gill 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early development 
of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, chick, 
and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $20. (Fall) 


146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Smith-Gill 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the experi- 
mental. biochemical, and genetic analysis of developing systems through 

of the literature and laboratory experiments. Prerequisite: 

Recommended: 

Laboratory 


examination 
BiSc 145 or equivalent, or permission of instructor, 
a course in cell biology or genetics and Chem 50 or 151-52. 
fee, $24. (Spring) 


148 Histology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emp 
tionship of structure and function. Material fee, $20. 


Desmond 


Introduction to microscopical 
hasis on the interrela- 
(Fall and spring) 


152 Protozoa (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to protozoa; clas- 
sification, life histories, genetics, and physiology; emphasis on free-living 
types. Material fee, $20. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


153 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of the gross and cellular 
anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system; emphasis 
on mammals. Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, $24. (Spring 1977 


and alternate springs) 


154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) Atkins 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Verte- 
brate natural history and systematics, emphasizing higher and transitional 
taxa. Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, $20. (Spring 1976 and 
alternate springs) 

155 Parasitology (4) Kates 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasi- 
tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Ma- 
terial fee, $20. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 

l x " ^ 

57 Comparative Endocrinology (3) Desmond 
Comparative study of basic principles of chemical integration, neuroen- 
docrine relationships, and mechanisms of hormone action. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 104 and/or concurrent registration in Chem 151-52. (Spring) 

l 

61 Entomology (4) Henry 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). The biology of insects, includ- 

ing their morphology, physiology, development, behavior, and ecology. 

Material fee, $20. (Fall) 


l 
62 Insect Evolution (4) Henry 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Adaptive radiation of insects; 
emphasis on insect-plant relationships, behavior, and paleontology. 
requisite: BiSc 161. Material fee, $20. (Spring) 


Pre- 
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ack 
163 Human Physiology (3) pa 


Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. 


(Fall) 
pack 


the exp 
jsité 


164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequ 
concurrent registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $24. (Fall) 


pack? 


cted orf | 
pisc I6 | 


[o di 


165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of sele 
systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: : 
and 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
151-52 or 50. Material fee, $24. (Spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


2 2 Knowl | 
204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) "n 
Review of selective topics in physiology, development, and ecolo ay |, 


vertebrate animals, including reports on original publications. 
repeated for credit. (Fall) í 
Zo 
205 Comparative Pathology (3) P 
- . : z ip "^ 
An introduction to the study of disease and disease mechanisms v| 
brates, and comparison with disease in man. Recommended: € | 
anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall) 
po 
210 Animal Behavior (3) patio 
Principles of animal behavior, including mechanisms and manife n 
from simple reflex systems to social interaction. (Spring 
alternate springs) 
po^ 


21 


P 


— 


The Social Insects (3) 


«« oh | 

EM D 

Morphology, behavior, and classification of the social insects; emp y 
8y 


: i in 
comparison of colonial organization of major groups. (Spr " 
and alternate springs) " 

o 

r es™ 
244 Histophysiology (3) p | 
Study of current publications in the field of histophysiology. J 
o! | 

à esi. 
245 Histochemistry (3) ye 
Theory and application of chemical techniques in determining os 0E 


[U 3 

. " . Li 2 i J 5 nts j | 

the amount and distribution of inorganic and organic constitue spi 

sues during different physiological and pathological conditions. y 
M 

* . j 

252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) 
Study of current publications in the field of neurobiology. 
and alternate falls) | 


f 
(roll P 


. : : ^atholo£Y: 
An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Biological Sciences and Path 
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265 Comparative Animal Physiology (3) Packer 


Survey of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to diverse 
environments, emphasis on nonmammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: BiSc 
164 or equivalent. (Fall) 


399-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


(00 Jaentrmstquiem qa ei ete fer gions a e 


ke “p; ; cu = 
Biological Sciences. 


botany 


" "Biological Sciences." 


"Miness Administration ieee 


Ü 
reser J.L. Jessup, R.B. Eastin, Edwin Timbers, H.R. Page, D.D. Roman, 
E erick Amling, Guy Black (Chairman), P.D. Grub, R.C. Sedwick, P.M. 
bn (Visiting), G.P. Lauter 
io wo Lecturers L.C. Collins, K.F. McClure, J.P. Murphy, J.F. Double- 
tioc; :G. Torpey, Ben Burdetsky, P.M. Dickey ; : 
iu. Professors E.R. Magruder, Rodney Eldridge, R.A. Barrett, S.F. 
E à, S.N, Sherman, Norma Loeser, J.H.H. Carrington, C.R, Miller, J.J. 
Ay, o Pton 
br Professorial Lecturers W.G. Wells, Jr., Bruce Benefield, Martin 
^tis er, J. R. Potter, Jr. 
qp" Professors J.W. Waldrip, R.F. Dyer 
ant Professorial Lecturers N.R. Harbaugh, L.R. Brown, Stanley Tesko 
0 
Ta Of study in Business Administration leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
Vn less Administration, Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of Busi- 
Matign stration are offered by the School of Government and Business Admin- 
(see Pages 133-63). 


T GROUP 
51 Introduction to Business (3) Page 


Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. (Fall and spring) 
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61 Personal Finance (3) 


ef 
Management of personal and family income and expenses, con 
spending, budgeting, home buying, credit buying, borrowing, be 
saving and investing, insurance and estate planning, taxation. (NO | 
fered 1975-76) | 
SECOND GROUP 
: - ki imber 
101 The Business Environment (3) Tim ji 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and Lar 
cal influences; contemporary problems and issues. (Fall and spt | 
. on 
102 Fundamentals of Management (3) Caring! 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activa’ m 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. Fa 
spring) 
2 n 
104 Small Business Management (3) Carri ye 
required records and repo 


Essentials of operating a small business; il post 
resolution of day-to-day problems, sources of assistance to mr o 
nesses. Offered primarily as a service to the business community | 


to degree candidates with the approval of the instructor. (Spring) 

oes 

105 Personnel Management (3) L wt! 

The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and mane pgi 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 


spring) 


f 

106 Leadership in Personnel Management (3) Lo 

(Formerly Problems in Personnel Management) preci" | 

A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs for € t ie | 

personnel management and industrial relations as portrayed by case & 
drawn from business and government. Prerequisite: BAd 105 or 

sion of instructor. (Fall) 
sil 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) d p 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, an ject 
policy considerations. The negotiation and administration o T. 
bargaining agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 105 or permission o ^n 
(Spring) 
T 
ubi? 
113 Real Estate (3) € we 
Principles of urban real estate practice; leasing and property ggg © | 
ment, valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, 
newal. (Not offered 1975-76) 


d 


121 Fundamentals of Insurance Doubleday: 


and Risk Management (3) 
Function of insurance and risk management in busine 
(Fall) 


m 
ss enterprise | 
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122 Insurance and Estate Planning (3) Doubleday, Wells 
Insurance and estate programming in providing protection and estate 
development; disposition of the individual estate. (Spring) 

131 Business Finance (3) Amling 


Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; planning 
efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sources of 
funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2; 
Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 


132 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge 
Principles, practices, problems, and institutions of international finance. 
Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange rates, balance-of- 
payments restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequisite: BAd 131. 
(Fall) 


133 Capital Formation (3) Eldridge 
The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy. Roles of 
business firms, financial intermediaries, money and capital market insti- 
tutions, governmental regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary policies. 
Prerequisite: BAd 131. (Spring) 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, 
including analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and se- 
curity markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: 
Acct 1-2, BAd 131. (Spring) 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) Divita, Waldrip 
Marketing and marketing management, consumer and demand analysis, 
retailing, wholesaling. Emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 1-2, BAd 102. (Fall and spring) 


143 Marketing Research (3) Lauter, Dyer 
Principles and practices of marketing research; emphasis on basic methods 
and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and presentation of 
results, Prerequisite: BAd 141. (Spring) 


144 International Marketing Management (3) Waldrip, Lauter 


Analysis of the international marketing position of the United States, chan- 
nels for international marketing, international advertising media, legal 
aspects, foreign market surveys, development of policies. (Fall) 


145 Sales Management (3) Waldrip 


Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, quotas, 
territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of distribu- 
lion costs. Prerequisite: BAd 141. (Fall) 


l : 

47 Advertising (3) Dyer 
Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; uses and limi- 
tations, evaluation, criticism, and control of advertising. (Spring) 
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f 
MIT. pott? | 
158 Physical Distribution Management (3) "m 
: 3 à : á : : ca 
Distribution from shipper's point of view: problems of plant ber" 
inventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, 1n 
private carriage. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall) 
IV 
" ` > Mul by | 
161 Commercial Law (3) Collins, McClure, M p | 
tad pred i us! 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered in b oh 


activity; contracts, bailments, agency, sales, negotiable instruments, «of 


( y : e snos decis 
ruptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in business d 
making. (Fall and spring) 
suf 


171 Principles of Transportation (3) | 


i ` : e acis on M 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. I mphasis a pt 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulati 
requisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall) í 
Ste 
172 Public Utilities (3) p st 
f : i - atau” nt, 9. 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; devel as 
ices, economic characteristics, rate-making, and regulation "- 
on electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prerequisite: Econ 1-^ 


(Spring) 
p " 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) (m 
s , ; 0 1 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes ^ jg 
i agement problems common to all modes of domestic and in 
transportation. Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1-2. (Spring) J! 
St 


| 174 Urban Transportation (3) 
i Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for a 
area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and 

D Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1-2; or equivalent. (Fall) 


ares” 
reti 


jor? 
| 175 Introduction to International Business (3) Kaye, W / 
Physical movement of goods in international business; condi ggg 
sential for successful trading; export shipment, documentation, PY asa 
problems. Emphasis on ocean marine insurance and export tra E 


ment policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall and spring) 


jid 
Eid? 

176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) e 
r a . ; , : : ra $ 

Theoretical relationships underlying international business ar po 

| role of government, international agreements between private (spi | 
| trade with developing nations, policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 
. wald 


org 


178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) a0 
" 
diff 


Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type - 
tiom; development and management of overseas operations ! 
world areas. Prerequisite: BAd 175 or permission of instructor. 
| (Spring) 


181 Manufacturing Production (3) 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. 
ing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected stat 
process and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 5 
equivalent (Fall and spring) 
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192 Internship in Business Administration (3) Carrington 


an extramural sponsor: a business firm, a 
or an interest group. Open to selected 
(Fall and spring) 


Internship assignment with 
business-related government agency, 
juniors and seniors by permission of adviser. 
198 Business Policy and Administration (3) Eastin 
Terminal undergraduate course in Business Administration. Integration 
of functional activities in arriving at over-all business policy decisions. 
Prerequisite: BAd 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. (Fall and spring) 


199 Individual Research (3) 


Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of adviser. May be 


repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


WRD GROUP 


201 Social Environment of Business (3) 
social forces acting on business management; business 


Timbers 


Contemporary 
responsibility, ethics. (Fall) 


202 Relations of Government to Business (3) Timbers 


Regulatory and promotional activities of the government, independent 

regulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal policy, regu- 

lation of labor-management relations. (Spring) 
203 Legal Environment of Business (3) Timbers 
Business under the U.S. Constitution, federal legislation, legal precedents, 
and agency orders. Major emphasis on court decisions relating to busi- 
ness. Prerequisite: BAd 202 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


204 Legal Aspects of International and Multinational Business (3) Staff 
and multinational business including 


Legal environment of international 
tion of direct investment, international 


legal systems, antitrust laws, regula 
arbitration and expropriation; topics of current interest. (Spring) 


208 Personnel Management and Loeser, Magruder 


Industrial Relations (3) 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, 
bor-management relations. (Fall) 


including la- 


Eastin 


209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 
research in advanced 


Industrial personnel and manpower management, 
problems. (Spring) 


210 The Personnel Manager (3) Jessup 


The personnel manager and 
Other executives, policy role 
Of the senior personnel executive. 
of instructor. 


his place in the organization, relation to 
and relations with chief executive. Problems 
Prerequisite: B Ad 208 or permission 


211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) Loeser 


s and problems associated with 


Theories of managerial leadership; issue 
higher management levels; exec- 


leadership in large organizations and at 


254 
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«seii Of | 
, on ?' | 
utive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permiss! 
instructor. (Spring) 


pon : : Pag etsk) 
212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Burdet" 


i 
. conduct ^ 
Ihe American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the condu 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fall) 
kY 
purdet% 


213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 
Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 212. (Spring) 

6 

220 Administration of Research and Development (3) Roman, Adi 

(Formerly Mgt 230) «ag the 

Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affect e 

R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in -— v 

governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource s 

cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluatio 


(Fall) 
Rom 
222 International Research and Development (3) 
(Formerly Mgt 232) "PE 
erly j ernatio®® 


Technological, political, social, and economic factors affecting int a 
R&D policy; problems in industrial, governmental, and internation ect 
ganizations; world technological forecasting; resource allocations 
nology transfer. Prerequisite: BAd 220 or permission of instructor 
(Fall) 
m? 
229 Seminar: Administration of Research and is 
Development (3) 
(Formerly Mgt 239) . vario 
Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with y od 
phases of research and development management. Topic will le e 
time the course is offered according to the emerging technology nest 
operational problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: 6 to 9 § f i 


hours of research and development management or permission 
structor. (Fall) 
af 
Li Ro? 
225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) egl 
: : Í j ts, 
Production technology, including new processes, materials, produ the | 
ment, and facilities. Implications of emerging technology 1n man soci 
production function. Prerequisite: BAd 181 or permission O 
(Not offered 1975-76) 
o 
x ritiro ing, Ham 
231 Financial Decision-making (3) Amling ^ est 


i Mee ; anag?” si) 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset m p 


e 3 à alvsi d 
problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis , Ae 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequ 
115 or equivalent, BAd 131. (Fall and spring) j 

{0 
232 Capital Resource Management (3) Amling, Jic 


; a f : - dividen. 
Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, structure; divid 


Prerequisite: BAd 231. (Fall) 
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233 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of the 
evolving international payments system on business. Prerequisite: BAd 
131 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) Eldridge 
Determinants of saving and investment, timing of corporate security is- 
sues, analysis of current capital market conditions. Prerequisite: BAd 
131 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


235 Financial Management (3) Amling 
Problems of financial management; planning financial structure, obtaining 
and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering income, 
security arrangements. Prerequisite: Acct 215, Mgt 201. (As arranged) 


237 Investment Analysis (3) Amling 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis of na- 
tional economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to port- 
folio management; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequi- 
Site: BAd 131. (Fall and spring) 


238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. Inde- 
pendent research on investment analysis and portfolio management with 
emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequisite: BAd 
237. 


241 Marketing Management (3) Dyer, Divita 
Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product planning, 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales promotion, 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. (Fall and 
spring) 

243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) Dyer 


Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency in market- 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and results, 
applications. (Spring) 


246 Consumer Behavior (3) Dyer 
Consumer decision-making in the market place; research in pertinent in- 
terdisciplinary studies in psychology, sociology, and other behavioral fields; 
present and potential applications for marketing. (Fall) 


247 Current Issues in Marketing (3) Dyer, Divita 
Primarily for doctoral students. Theoretical and practical issues in the 
development of a comprehensive and interrelated body of knowledge in 
marketing. Impact of current political, economic, and social trends. 


(Fall) 


248 International Marketing (3) Lauter 

Organization for international marketing, demand analysis, product de- 
velopment and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, advertis- 
ing and promotión problems and policies, pricing, and legal aspects. Ef- 
fective international marketing strategy. (Fall and spring) 
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r " jvilà. | 
249 Marketing Policy (3) p ai 
Analysis of complex marketing problems involving policy and operatio 
decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strategy. (Spring) 
pivit 


250 Marketing to the Government (3) 
Overview of government R&D and systems markets. Government 
sition process, buyer behavior, market research, technological P 
and the bid decision, field sales force management, proposals, 
strategy, pricing strategy, product-line strategy. (Fall) 


acq 


pott 
isti 
Problems of physical distribution and supply of goods. Role of logi 
in the economy and the business firm, transportation rates and ser fe 
location theory and problems, service standards, inventory control, "isti 
mation flow, scheduling, allocation, warehousing, traffic and log! 
system organization. (Spring) 


N 
CA 
o 


Distribution Logistics (3) 


p, Eldrid 


N 
CA 
CA 


Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) Gru 


(Formerly International Business in Perspective) pit 
as econo, " 
ries. relati 
gies, T€ ^, ipe 


Business in the world economy; multinational corporations 
political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strate 


, E : ; : treu o | 
ships to other nations; national and international controls; future | 
multinational corporation. (Fall and spring) 

det 
: ^ - ' grid? 
256 Seminar: International Trade (3) Grub, El pet 
F » , instru 
Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, Y n 
and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential " 
and trading blocs, trends and issues. (Fall and spring) 
i vere Dod: wald? 
257 Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) Grub, 
(Formerly Operation of the Multinational Firm) edut | 
s s ; js c 
International market entry and expansion; operating policies, a ntt 


and problems of multinational companies; developing executives 


national business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree stan 
(Fall and spring) 


ding. 


suf 


260 Economics for Management (3) » on 
" : " : e a n 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management pie ic? 
Economic theory and its application in managerial decision-ma™ * e | 
theory, income and employment theory, related topics. Revie | 
nomic methodology. (Summer) 
site - iori | 
261 Applied Microeconomics (3) ol | 


N 
: " 1 EOS «ions Doe | 
Applications of economic theory and statistics to business decision» " prt 


| , f . (n ies. , 
ing demand, production, cost, profits, investments, and inventor 1 
requisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; or equivalent; 
mission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


262 Applied Macroeconomics (3) ipten 
Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting; A est 
tation of economic trends and developments; analysis of 9072 
economic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 11 | 
or equivalent; or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
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264 Economics of Production (3) Staff 
Economics of production and manufacturing. Applications to managerial 
decision-making with respect to production, investment, procurement, re- 
search and development, and cost-benefit analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 
217, Stat 111, college algebra or Mgt 203. (Not offered 1975-76) 


265 Seminar in Applied Economics (3) 


275 Seminar: Transportation (3) Staff 
Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Prerequisite: 
BAd 171 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Page 


Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
Organization and functions in materials management. Determination of 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) Staff 


Overview of procurement and contracting; emphasis on federal govern- 
ment buying policies, practices, and procedures. 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) Staff 
Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measurement of 
Progress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, negoti- 
ation, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations; 
regulatory and policy concerns. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or permission of 
instructor. 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Staff 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, conduct, 
and recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, 
and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to work 
requirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or per- 
Mission of instructor. 


284 Procurement Data Management (3) Staff 
Technical data and the procurement process; contract-controlling docu- 
mentation, patent rights, rights in data, requirements determination and 
the acquisition of data, federal policies, contractor interests. Configuration 
Management; control of changes. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or permission 
of instructor. 


28 
5 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) D. Roman, Tesko 


Development and procurement of major systems. Project management 
and its impact on the procurement process. Procurement planning. Pre- 
Tequisite: BAd 280 or permission of instructor. 


299 
Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
An experimental course enabling the department to develop new course 
Opics and test new teaching methods. May be repeated once for credit. 
Fall or spring) 


258 
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291 Seminar: Business Management (3) pa 
Primarily for doctoral students. Research on various phases of mant 
ment as practiced in American industry. (Fall and spring) 

vel 

295 Research Methods (3) (Same as Mgt 295) p 
(Formerly BAd 293 Business Research) rint 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and — 
research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpre 
and presentation of findings. (Fall and spring) " 

ti 

296 Business Decision Simulation (3) : | 
(Formerly BAd 295) jit 
Managerial decision-making in a diversified firm in a simulated onni | 


environment in which a complex situation is played out using co 
Prerequisite: advanced Master’s or doctoral degree standing. 
pif 


297 Business Policy Formulation (3) Jessup: | 


i : Xx ing and im? 
Analysis of operational situations and policy issues. Developing pe M* 
menting solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: advan 
ter's degree standing. (Fall and spring) J 
. St 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Business Administration 

(Formerly Readings in Business) 


s Ml 
` r : faba f 2:2 on- ^s 
Supervised readings in selected fields within business administrat! qe 


* * * * r 
mission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated once y | 
(Fall and spring) if 

$9 | 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) podol” 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and met 
(Fall and spring) " 
8 
300 Thesis Research (3) 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP y 


duate studen" 


Fourth group Business Administration courses are limited to gra vires. 


are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered as the demand req 


att 
k : | TiO yl 
302 Seminar: Government-Business Relations (3) ; Re 

Major current issues affecting government-business relations. | 
and discussion on selected issues. as 
331 Seminar: Finance and Investments (3) (olio ie 
Research seminar in corporate financial theory, investment port | 

and capital market theory. Prerequisite: BAd 232, 234, 238. " 

: ivit j 
341 Seminar: Marketing (3) B ith d 
ots OF 


Examination of current marketing literature and developme 
phasis on the advancement of the discipline. | 
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358 Colloquium on International Business (3) Grub l 
(Formerly BAd 258) f 
Selected problems in international business with emphasis upon regionalism, | | 
trade barriers, investment incentives, international organization, foreign I" 
aid, and development assistance and its relation to trade with developing | l 
nations, and trade with the Communist Bloc. Admission by prior permis- ! j 
sion of instructor. M 


359 Colloquium on Comparative Management (3) Lauter 
(Formerly BAd 259, Comparative Business Management) 
Comparative analysis of management systems under different economic, | 
social, and political conditions. Generic characteristics of management and 
how modified in different environments. Examination of selected litera- 
ture. (Not offered academic year 1975-76) 


365 Seminar: Applied Economics (3) Black 
(Formerly BAd 265) I 
Primarily for doctoral students. Special topics and applications of analyti- | 
cal tools to business decision-making and policy. Prerequisite: BAd 261, [i 
262; or permission of instructor. M 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be re- | 
peated for credit. | 


istry 


by 
peters C.R. Naeser, R.C. Vincent, R.E. Wood, T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, 
foci, White, J.B. Levy, Nicolae Filipescu 
hist Professors A.D. Britt (Chairman), E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley 

"t Professor Michael King, Brian Moores (Visiting) 


Bg 
u) elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (Departmen- 
t hi. Department offers two undergraduate majors designed to give students 
oic ning in the basic divisions of chemistry; analytical, inorganic, organic, and 
weis aclor I provides considerable concentration in chemistry. However, it 
aring d selection of electives and thus should meet the needs of students 
l © enter medicine, dentistry, or related fields. Major I is intended pri- 
qs 3s Students preparing for graduate study in chemistry or those planning 
iy Societ » chemical profession and wishing to be certified to the American Chemi- 
ej Y as having met the minimum requirements for professional training. Two 
Atip 8uages are recommended for students planning to do graduate work in 


* follow: 
l. towing requirements must be fulfilled: 
“eg ents in either Major I or Major II must meet the general requirements as 
Pages 76.77, 83-89. (Students should consult the departmental adviser re- 
p 
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tot |’ 
garding courses to be taken in satisfying the requirements for “meaningful initia 


into the Humanities and Social Studies.) 
2. Prerequisite courses for Major I and Major II—Chem 11 


Math 30, 31; Phys 1, 2 T. 
3. (a) Required courses for Major I—BiSc 11-12 or Geol 21-22 m 
Bachelor of Science degree candidates only); Chem 111-12, 113-14, 122, 134, 
151-52, 153-54. 
(b) Required courses for Major II—BiSc 11 
Bachelor of Science degree candidates only); Chem i11- 12, 113-14, 122, 14 3 2 
151-52, 153-54, 235; Math 32; one course selected from Chem 195, 207, 213, l 


222, 251, Math 111, 139, Phys 161, 165, 175, Stat 197. pusit” 


12 and 22, or i 


12 or Geol 21-22 (requi 


Twelve semester hours in French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, gt 
or Spanish (students in Major II should elect German) are recommende a 
dents in both Major I and Major II. de ? 

For graduation with Special Honors in Chemistry, application must be mÀ it 
the beginning of the senior year. Registration in Chem 195 is required at that it) 

Master of Science in the field of Chemistry —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
a major in Chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements pages 93—100. The required 30 seme jor 
of graduate work must include Chem 213 and 221, and at least two of the 
ing: Chem 207, 236, and 251. The thesis requirement, Chem 299-300, nma H 
analytical, inorganic, organic, or physical chemistry. Chem 156, or its equi kno oV 
is prerequisite to research work in the field of organic chemistry. A reading , rred) 
edge examination in French, German, or Russian (German or Russian pre 
must be passed prior to beginning the third semester of graduate work or b befor? 


second half of the work is started, whichever occurs first. A student who int ny 
207 as early a$ po 


become a doctoral candidate is strongly urged to take Chem 
in his graduate program. 

Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental desir 
fered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology). -Prerequisite: à , "d 
degree with a major in Chemistry or in Geology from this University, OF af 
lent degree. 12; Ge | 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93—100, including Chem 11l- At antt 


141, 241, 249; Chem 213 or Geol 246; and Chem 299—300. The Maste if 0 
ond hal ed 


hensive Examination must be taken before registration for the sec rove 
thesis work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, ani j 
the Department of Chemistry or Geology, must be passed prior to beg! hic chev? 


third semester of graduate work or before beginning the thesis wor, 


occurs first. requi 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Chemistry.—Required: the "T A 


ments, pages 93-97, 100-102. Chem 207, 213, 221, 235, 251, anc ter™ 
mally required of the doctoral student, in addition to other courses as de uif po 
by consultation with the Departmental program committee. The tool red" eil 
options are (1) a foreign language reading examination in German an af y 
French or Russian or (2) a foreign language reading examination in Germ iff 
a demonstrated proficiency in computer programming. The latter option s. rep! 
for students in physical or theoretical chemistry. Cumulative examination 
the “General Examination” requirement. .. Chem 
Research fields: Analytical Chemistry, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic oret 
Physical Chemistry (Electrochemistry, Kinetics, Magnetic Resonance, mthe 
Physical Organic Chemistry (Reaction Mechanisms), and Structure and SY 
Natural Products, ntal 
Doctor of Philosophy field of study in Geochemistry (an interdepartmet "P 
offered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology.) Required: the 5 in! ý 
quirements, pages 93-97, 100-102, including a reading knowledge exi amina TUN 
approved foreign language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 117 
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i and the satisfactory completion of the General Examinations in four fields, in- 
ing chemistry and geochemistry. 
“chelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry.—Prerequisite: 


| Education curriculum, page 79. 


quired: the Chemistry option and professional courses on pages 112-13, 120-21. 


iduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the Master's and 
» ral programs in the field of Chemistry are required to take the American 
s "Ihica] Society Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Department 
hr emistry, prior to registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 
i, Placement examinations (in the disciplines of analytical, organic, inorganic, and 
E chemistry ) are of the multiple-choice type. These tests are designed to 
hr the subject matter in the disciplines generally taught in modern undergraduate 
E ams preparatory for graduate work in chemistry, and the results are used by 
br Partment to advise the individual student in planning a program of courses 
Rire to his background. _ 1; > | 
tn istration: Before completing registration each student must obtain from the 
Sentative of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory 


ions. The work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the Depart- 


Al : ot : : i 
Mop, Praduate students are required to participate in the seminar and colloquium 
ms, 


"sic T SCIENCE 


"ts GROUP 


3-4 Contemporary Science (3-3) 
For nonscience majors. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Con- 
temporary topics from the physical sciences are integrated to introduce 
the nonscience major to the basic methods and achievements of physical 
Science. Laboratory fee, $17 a semester. (Academic year) 


Wastry 
"eer GROUP 


jm 
12 General Chemistry (4—4) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary 
Course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prerequisite to 
Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: 
Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $23 a semester. (Chem 11 and 12—fall 


and spring) 


Filipescu 


13 General Chemistry (4) Britt 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours), 
laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical 
bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; 
iquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; organic chemistry. 

Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2. Laboratory fee, $23. (Fall) 


wir er P | 


— 
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15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry Row! 
(Honors Course) (4—4) ) 
Chem 15: lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 how 
Chem 16: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 how 


wm d ; mize ed ” 
Equivalent to Chem 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics s 
depth. Prerequisite to Chem 15: high school physics and "m prio 
Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 15. Admission by placement test P i 
to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placement 
nation. Laboratory fee, $23 a semester (Academic year) 

, nt 
A ; inc 
22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) V api 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of Tis 
tative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrumental a | 
Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $23. (Fall and spring) 


s 
: , i Cast 
50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) udes" 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for emis 
in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic "equis 

requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students. Prer 

Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $23. (Spring) 
| 
SECOND GROUP 

woo! 


| 


110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) 
Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemica 
istry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, 
requisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of ins ude | 
Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by 
who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. 


| 
wor | 
| 111-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) «cal of | 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, - t 
librium, kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, and 2 
Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 or 22; Math 31; Phys 2. 
to Chem 112: Chem 111. (Academic year) 


| kinetics, electro f 
and other "cif 


op? 
equis d 


id! 
Wood, S 

* ei of © " 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111-12 and 122. Prerequisi® on! 
current registration for Chem 113: Chem 111. Prerequisite poral” 


113-14 Physicochemical Measurements (2-2) 


Ae giro a 

rent registration for Chem 114: Chem 112, 113, and 122. L 
fee, $23 a semester. (Academic year) : 
pi 
122 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) J“ 


intitative as 
anisms W gy 
atograPhY: ce 
tration: 


l Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and qué 
| determination of structure, and study of reaction mech 
| phasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, and chroma 
related with Chem 114. Prerequisite or concurrent regis 
112. (Spring) y 


134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) ? 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemist? grent d 
ments, Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 152. Prerequisite Or co 

istration: Chem 111. (Fall) 
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141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2-2) White, Caress 
Designed to provide the chemistry major with facility in experimental | 
methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 154. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $23 


a semester. (Academic year) 
151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Staff M 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem l 
12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic year) I 
1 
153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) Staff | l 
| 


Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- li 
istration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. Labora- | 


tory fee, $23 a semester. (Academic year) 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) Caress 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure organic 
compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their components. 
Required of all students planning research work in organic chemistry. Pre- 
requisite: Chem 16 or 22, 154. Laboratory fee, $23. (Spring 1976 


and alternate springs) 
191 History of Chemistry (2) Perros 
Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th century. 
Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 
195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff | | 
Research on problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for 
credit. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester hour. (Fall and spring) 
"ity nop 
207 Chemical Bonding (3) Staff 
Introduction to quantum chemistry. Molecular orbital theory, atomic and 
molecular structure spectroscopy. Prerequisite: Chem 112. (Fall) 
al. 
I-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Wood 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. 
Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Academic 
year) 
213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Wood 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Thermochemistry, 
homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation of ther- 
modynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 112 or 212. 
(Spring) 


?16 Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (3) Staff 
Introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to acquaint the 
student with basic principles and application of method. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Chem 207 or permission of instructor. 

(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 
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: staf 

217 Theory of Magnetic Resonance (3) s 
c ^ res n 

Application of quantum theory and the techniques of magnetic rem 

to chemical problems; emphasis on the connection between theory 5 .— 


experiment. Molecular motion, relaxation theory, bonding, p sel 

requisite: Chem 207 or permission of instructor. (Spring 19 

alternate springs) 

ai U 

: " ipes? 
219 Spectrochemistry (3) Filip pi 
" e A mála 1 ic ral 
Energetic states of molecules under the influence of electromagnetic $ 
tion and their relation to structures and spectroscopic properties. rins 
requisite: Chem 207 and 221, or permission of instructor. 
1977 and alternate springs) 


E ; prit! 
221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) NC 
Theory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analy 
cluding electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation. Prered 
Chem 122. (Fall) 
schmid! | 


222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) lick 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional). Theory and S 


tion of electroanalysis and separations by physiochemical met -— 
requisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring 1976 and a 
springs) 

white 


233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) 


Survey of organometallic compounds with emphasis on the c 
of lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, the transition metals, 2 1 
lytic role of certain organotransition metal complexes. Prered aod 
Chem 235 and 251, or permission of instructor. (Spring 1 
alternate springs) 
wi» 
235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) : 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances * ple: 
| actions followed by a detailed study, developed from the perio J Che 
| of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite to (A 
235: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 235. 
demic year) 


o 
S 
ase 


Vy 
Row 
237 Physical-Inorganic Chemistry (3) pd & 

ET . : ion @ 

Quantitative application of modern theories for interpreta Qu 

planation of the electronic properties of transition metal cn. alte rd 

requisite: Chem 112 and 134, or Chem 235. (Fall 1975 an 


falls) " 
€ 

| 238 Topics in Transition Metal and 2 
Inner-transition Metal Chemistry (3) .. of & 
A systematic study of the significant and distinctive properties igs if 
transition and inner-transition elements in relation to their po "md 
the periodic table. Prerequisite: Chem 236. (Fall 1976 an 
falls) 


251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) 


Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; 
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theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Pre- 
requisite to Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 
251. (Academic year) 


257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) Levy 


The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to reaction 
mechanisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy relationships, con- 
centrated and "super" acids, Woodward-Hoffman rules, free radical reac- 


tions. Prerequisite: Chem 252 or permission of instructor. (Fall 1975 
and alternate falls) 
258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in Caress 


Organic Chemistry (3) 


Methods of structure determination and synthesis of complex organic 
molecules. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
1976 and alternate falls) 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total 


of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester hour. (Fall and 
Spring) 

l 

99-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


Laboratory fee, $23 a semester. 
"ttg GROUP 


350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) Staff 


Development in written form of an original research plan, fully refer- 
enced, and its oral defense. (Fall and spring) 


(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative 
examinations. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Fast Asian L 


anguages and Literatures.” 
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Classics — : ——— 


Associate Professor J.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Seidman, Mary Norton j 
Assistant Professor Mary Xiroyanni 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.B. Beers, Zvi Porath 

t 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Humanities (Departmental) — 
following requirements must be fulfilled: | 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 14; of 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 13- et 
equivalent; or Clas 15-16, 17-18; or equivalent; or Clas 21-22, 2- ; 
and Clas 64, 71, 72. 

3. Required courses in the major—(a) 12 semester hours selected 
group Classics courses; (b) 18 semester hours selected from Art 101, 
Hist 105, 108, 109, 110, 111; Phil 111; PSc 117; Rel 9, 10. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin (Departmental) .—The follow 
ments must be fulfilled: | 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83- 89. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent. sper His 

3. Required courses in related areas—Art 111; Hist 109, 110; and cite je.) 
105 or Phil 111. (A reading knowledge of French and German is recomme Lat 

4. Required courses in the major—20 semester hours in second-grouP 
courses, including Clas 131-32, 138. 


onk 
from sec TUO 


102, 103, 


ing regi? 


mé 
cs (Depart T. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Arc haeology and Classi en 
tal) —An interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the Departm 
Art. The following requirements must be fulfilled: m 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. (Students. he 


£ 3 è aticf ying 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satis’? rs) 


requirement for meaningful initiation" into the Natural and Mathematica 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1—2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. j4 
3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111; (e 
semester hours in second-group courses in Greek or Latin, including Class 
reading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) setor) w 
Master of Arts in the field of Classical Archaeology, Classics, and ae att 
interdepartmental degree program offered by the departments of Art, cra ra 
History).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a background in Cist. e 
ology and either Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions " scho? 
scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Gradua 
of Arts and Sciences. dy com 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study 
of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should rtf? 
courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate adviser from the y ne | 
of Art, Classics, and History; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 addition? of Ge 
hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge examination in Fro ya 
man. All candidates are required to pass a general Master's Comprehens! 
nation. 


110; 


: 9, 
Hist 10 138. 


sis 
a" 
pe thire "n 


LATIN AND GREEK 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) ET. 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading 
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development of English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and 
literature. (Academic year) 


3 The Life and Times of Ovid (3) Ziolkowski 
Selections from Ovid's mythological and love poetry—in Latin; discussion 
of the culture of the Augustan Age. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 


4 Vergil’s Aeneid (3) Staff 
Significant passages of Vergil’s famous epic—in Latin; reading and dis- 
cussion of the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3 or per- 


mission of instructor. (Spring) 

11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3—3) Xiroyanni 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of Greek. Reading of 
selected classical authors. (Academic year 1975-76 and alternate 
years) 

13-14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) Xiroyanni 
Review of grammar; extensive reading of prose and poetry: e.g., Homer, 
Herodotus, or a play. (Academic year 1976-77 and alternate years) 

15-16 Beginning Greek: Modern (3—3) Xiroyanni 
Study of Modern Greek with conversation, composition, and reading of 
selected passages from contemporary Greek authors. (Academic year 
1976—77 and alternate years) 

17-18 Intermediate Greek: Modern (3-3) Xiroyanni 
Review of grammar, conversation; extensive reading. (Academic year 


1975-76 and alternate years) 


Lorp GROUP 


1 
09-10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) Norton 


Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3-4 or permission of 


instructor. (Academic year) 

131-35 . - woe 
Latin Prose Composition (1—1) Staff 
Exercises in Latin prose composition for all students who have had at 
least one year of college Latin. 

134 Medieval Latin (3) Andrews 
Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers through the 
lith century. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor. May 
be taken for graduate credit with approval of instructor. (Spring) 

139 
7*0 Major Greek Authors (3-3) Xiroyanni 


| 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited 


| lo the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of 
: Instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14. (Academic year) 
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` PPE taf 

141—42 Greek Prose Composition (1—1) S 
Exercise in Greek prose composition. Prerequisite: Clas 12 
sion of instructor. (Academic year) 


and permis 


. a uf 

185-86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) 5 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. 
mission of instructor. 


Admission bY p 


THIRD GROUP 


201 Greek Epigraphy (3) 
Readings in Greek epigraphical texts. May be repeated for cre 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: at least two years of college 


(Fall) 


xiroyam™ 
ait wt 
Greek 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


FIRST GROUP af 
St 
64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) " 


Study of Greek and Latin roots in English to improve vocabulary ics 
facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, P 
etc. Survey of the historical contact between Latin and English. 
. anf! 
71 Survey of Greek Literature (3) x 
Survey of important works in Greek literature from Homer to V rio 
Study of Greek literature in its historical context, emphasis on ect 
literary genres. Students who receive credit for Clas 105 cannot 
credit for Clas 71. (Fall) 


si 
72 Survey of Latin Literature (3) isat 
Survey of Latin literature from the third century B.C. to the Ren Tacit 
Extensive readings from Plautus, Catullus, Cicero, Horace, Vergt, 
and Petronius; selections from Medieval and Neo-Latin authors. 
(Spring) 
SECOND GROUP if! 
ort 
105 Survey of Classical Humanities (3) b yr 
i à . epics 
Representative masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature: °F edi fo 
dramatic, philosophical, and historical. Students who receive © 
Clas 71 cannot receive credit for Clas 105. 
on 
Nott 
108 Classical Mythology (3) worl! 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of - jite 
tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influence 
ture, art, and music. (Fall) 
si 


113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) 
Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman traged 
(Spring) 


y and comedy: 
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127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 


A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization relevant 
to modern America: literature, art, law, science, philosophy, etc. Pre- 
requisite: at least one 3-semester-hour survey course in Greek or Roman 
literature. (Spring) 


138 Seminar: Classical Studies (3) Beers 


Survey of the broad range of sources and resources involved in pursuing 
classical studies: standard references, periodicals, library holdings, papy- 
rology, textual criticism, history of classical scholarship. 


170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) Norton 


In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern sources 
on the role of women in Greek and Roman society. 


BREW 
"itr GROUP 
21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) Staff 
Elementary Hebrew grammar, readings from the Old Testament and con- 
temporary literature, composition and conversation. (Academic year) 
23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) Porath 
Review of grammar; continued development of reading comprehension, 
composition, and conversation. (Academic year) 
Worp GROUP 
103-4 Advanced Hebrew (3-3) Seidman 


Readings in poetry, prose, Mishnaic Hebrew; survey of Semitic changes 
and origins; Biblical comparison with Dead Sea Scrolls; required research 
Paper in Hebrew. (Academic year) 


las 
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h 
Ofe s 
s , , 
Noein, Chung-wen Shih (Chairman) 
^uis lé Professorial Lecturers Jane Evans, Thomas Lawton 
nt Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee, M.S. Duke 
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DA jañ 
uage and Literature in Columb 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese Lang 
The following requirements m 


College of Arts and Sciences (Field-of-Study). 
be fulfilled: 

i. The general requirements as stated on pages 76 7 
3—4, and 9; or Chin 7-8 and 9; or Chin 5-6 (preferred). ‘of 
2. The completion of Chin 11-12, 109-10, 163—64, and the passing of the maj? 
examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge up 
which the student will be examined includes an active command of modern Chin 
language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and culture. A pro 
(Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the major examination. h 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature in the Se 
of Public and International Affairs See pages 166- 70. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian Studies (China and Japan): 


pages 166—70, 171. 


s 
7. 83-89, including Chin or 


CHINESE 


FIRST GROUP 
wan 


*1—2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). 
and pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. 
to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
year) 


m 
Fundamentals of gram ie 


prereqUP., 
(Academ 


watt 


of gamma 
age and rea opi 
Chin 4: 


*3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level Il (3-3) 


Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation 

spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written langu 

Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to 

3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 

| 

5—6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (8-8) ciati 

4 . I i -onuncl® . 

Intensive beginner’s course in fundamentals of grammar and pronu . c» 

with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Chin 
5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 

*7-8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) gti 

nuni? ; 

^ s; OP 


Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and S 
z Rag" i 
with graded reading and practice in writing. C 


7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Prerequisite to 


*9 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) ; 
Reading of simple modern expository writings. Analysis of porat” 
structure and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Chin 4 or 8. 


fee, $17.50. (Fall or spring) "i 
St 


11-12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) 
Reading basic texts, writing short pieces, conversation, 


of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6 or 9. Preredt ic 
12: Chin 11. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academ 


isite 
* ye) 


is equi 


8 and 9, 


* The combination of Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7 


Chin 5-6. 


semini | 


"E 0, 
systematic» cu 


[ 
"e jent 


| 
| 


Le | 
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91-92 East Asian Literature—in Translation (3—3) Staff 
Lecture and discussion. Survey of Chinese and Japanese literature, from 
earliest periods through literary masterpieces of the early 20th century. 


RCOND GROUP 


107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) Shih 
(Chin 107-8 replaces former Chin 103 [6]) 
Intensive readings in selected modern literary works, social science ma- 
terials, and documentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent. 
(Academic year) 

109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3-3) Shih 

(Chin 109-10 replaces former Chin 105 [6]) 

Introduction to classical writing in Chinese literature, history, and philos- 

ophy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9. (Academic year) 


123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) Staff 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic 
structure of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Prerequisite: 
Chin 6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics. 

161-62 Introduction to Chinese Culture (3-3) Duke 

(Chin 161-62 replaces former Chin 161 [3]) 

Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage—literature, philosophy, art, re- 

ligion, and social history—from pre-history to the modern era. Lecture 

and discussion in English. (Academic year) 


163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3—3) Duke 
(Chin 163-64 replaces former Chin 166, Chinese Poetry in Translation 
[3], and Chin 167, Chinese Fiction in Translation 3p 
Lectures focusing on major works of poetry, drama, and the novel in their 
historical and social context. An introductory course. (Academic year) 


l 

11-72 Poetry of the T’ang and Sung Periods (3-3) Staff 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. Pre- 
requisite: Chin 12 or equivalent. 


173 Yuan Drama (3) Shih 
Readings of plays by Kuan Han-ch'ing, Ma Chih-Yiian, Cheng Kuang- 
tsu, Po P'u, and Wang Shih-fu. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent. 


177- 

78 Prose Narratives of the Sung, Ming, and Ch’ing Periods (3-3) Staff 
Short stories of the Sung period. Selected readings of Ming-Ch'ing novels. 
Historical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equiv- 
alent, 


179... 

80 20th Century Chinese Literature (3-3) Shih 
Short stories of Lu Hsün, Lao She, and others. Informal essays by Lu 
Hsün, Chou Tso-jen, and Chu Tze-ch'ing. Drama of Tien Han and 
Ts'ao Yü. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent. 
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afl 

185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) oe 

Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by per 
mission of instructor. (Academic year) 


staf 


199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese 
Language and Literature (3-3) | 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 


JAPANESE 


FIRST GROUP 


21-22 Beginning Intensive Japanese (8—8) ti 
: s n r " s 1a 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronuncl 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Jap 2^ 
21. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 


Economics t neste eer r — 


ath 


Professors J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr. (Chairman), C.E. Gi 
(Emeritus), Joseph Aschheim, R.P. Sharkey, Henry Solomon, Sar Lise 
Louis De Alessi, Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research), Ching-Yao 
J.L. Gastwirth, W.A. Johnson (Research), Mary Holman 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, Joseph Grunwald, J.L. Fisher 


Professorial Lecturers John Hardt, Eleanor Hadley p, Jf" 
Associate Professors R.Y.C. Yin, W.F.E. Long, S.E. Haber, R.M. DunP, 
G.C. Eads, R.S. Goldfarb, J.R. Barth 
Adjunct Associate Professor Edward Gramlich 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R.A. Musgrove, S.S. Sutton 
Assistant Professors A.M. Yezer, Richard Sines 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers L.L. Perez, T.R. Robinson " 
ul 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental).—The " 
requirements must be fulfilled: ts sh 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. (Studen vidi 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfy" 
requirement for "meaningful initiation" into the Humanities and the Natu 
Mathematical Sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite course—Econ 1-2. . Stat ji 
3. Required courses in related areas—Math 51 and 52, or equivalent; mics 
and 112, or equivalent; 6 semester hours of a Social Study other than Econe "T 


4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 ade 
semester hours of second-group Economics courses to be approved by s 
mental adviser. Arts e 
Master of Arts in the field of Economics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of L 
gree with a major in Economics from this University, or an equivalent des 
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seRired: the general requirements, pages 93-100, including (1) Econ 203-4, 205, | 
, (2) 12 additional semester hours to be selected from other third-group Eco- | 
ü les courses; (3) a Master's Comprehensive Examination in economic theory; Il f | 
completion of a tool requirement (either the passing of a reading knowledge l | 
ip nation in one foreign language or the satisfactory completion of one of the Im 
Y Wing courses: Math 124, Stat 97, or Stat 157-58); and (5) either a thesis (Econ |l 
“ay or 12 semester hours selected from additional third-group Economics M 
8, | 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Economics.—Required: the general require- 
i Pages 93-97, 100-102, including (1) Econ 202, 203-4, 205, 215-16, 379 or | 
and 24 additional semester hours of approved graduate course work including 
1 279; (2) passing of the General Examination in Microeconomic Theory, 
y „economic Theory, and two other fields selected by the student and approved | 
the doctoral program committee; (3) completion of the tool requirement (the Il 
iar of a reading knowledge examination in one foreign language plus the I" 
actory completion of Math 124, Stat 97, or Stat 157-58; and (4) a dissertation 
tmonstrate the candidate's ability to do original research in one of the following 
D» Econometrics, Economic Development, Economic History, Economic Policy, 
tial cm: Theory, Environmental Economics, History of Economic Thought, Indus- 
nic Tganization, International Economics, Labor Economics, Mathematical Eco- | 
Rong, Monetary Economics, National Income Accounting, Natural Resources | 
mics, Public Finance, Regional and Urban Economics, and Soviet Economics. 


| Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Eco- 


I$ except Econ 217-18. 


"sy GROUP 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1 is 
prerequisite to Econ 2. (Econ 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


oon GROUP 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. (Fall and spring) 


Eads, Yin 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Holman, Yin 
Theories of national income determination and growth. (Fall and 
spring) 


104 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
| History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing 
Problems on the development of economic theory. (Spring) 


l05 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Kendrick 

Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations, use 
| of economic indicators and simple econometric models, workshop experi- 
| ence in an analysis of an aspect of the U.S. economy. (Fall) 


121 Money and Banking (3) Barth 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial institu- 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. (Fall and spring) 
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122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Bat 
Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of supply of 2 


demand for loanable funds, interest rates and price level. Problems 
U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121. (Spring) 
, : net 
*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Ben s" 
ar 


Construction and testing of economic models: regression theory, p 
eter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to economic m 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 51; Stat 111. (Spring) 


ode! 


"i 
130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Aschheim, " 
dh ia d : e 
Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories of 
talism, communism, socialism, and fascism. 
Hatt 


133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) 


i M A er UOY 
Development and main features of economic life in the Soviet 


(Fall) 
i di 
! 134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) e 
| Analysis of economic development and performance of the Soviet stati 
and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects and quant 
| measures of performance. (Spring) | 
yer 


136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) 
Analysis of market mechanisms for allocating energy and natu 
cases of market failure in the use of the environment; policies to sprint) 
resource allocation using market and regulatory strategies. 


es 
ral resou" " 


abd 
142 Labor Economics (3) 7 abo! 
Analysis of the supply and demand for labor and the functioning ^. p" 
markets; unemployment; wage determination and wage differen" 
erty. (Fall) 


ol 
B . * atk 
i +147 Economic History of Europe (3) " of 
| European economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis — aa 
period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capita 
its impact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) 
o 
km? 
1153 Poverty in America (3) Yezer, pon ul 
| Exploration of social and economic causes of poverty in the Uni ydf 
and evalüation of present and proposed anti-poverty strategies olo" 
| comprehensive welfare reform. Discussion of conflicts between 
| cal and economic models of behavior of low income groups. 
| " 
| 157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) arm W” 
| Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; 
tion; the functioning of urban land and housing markets. 


* ~ + 4s 

h Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 
interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and History. 

1 Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Sociology. 
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158 Industrial Organization (3) Eads 
Analysis of the structures and production, pricing, and related practices 
of industries with emphasis on their significance and on appropriate eco- 
nomic policies. (Spring) 

160 Social and Economic Indicators (3) Staff 

161 Public Finance I (3) Staff 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures, taxa- 
tion, and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 


162 Public Finance II (3) Staff 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy and debt manage- 
ment. (Spring) 


165 Economics of Human Resources (3) Stewart, Goldfarb 


Economic analysis of education and training, health care, and other con- 


temporary problems. (Fall) 


169 Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (3) Yin 


Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal of 
performance and analysis of problems of development. (Fall) 
170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy. 
(Spring) 


$ 

l ‘ 

79-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Devel- 
opment of various sectors in the economy and their interdependence. 

| Econ 179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present. (Academic year) 


Iii Dunn 


782 International Economics (3—3) 
Econ 181: international trade theory and international monetary theory. 
Econ 182: continuation of international monetary theory; economic de- 


velopment (Academic year) 

185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Perez 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American econo- 
mies. (Fall) 


198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Holman, Long 


| Examination of major topics in economic theory and the application of 
theory and analysis to policy problems. Open only to economics majors 
in their senior year. (Fall and spring) 


199 Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff 


Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics ma- 
jors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instructor required. 
(Fall and spring) 


" 
Nte, 
“Dart 

Mental course offered by the departments of Economics and History 
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THIRD GROUP 


; ent 
Third-group Economics courses (except 217-18) are designed for graduate stud 


in Economics or for graduate students with prescribed prerequisites. 


: : Ne sieh 
202 History of Economic Thought (3) H " 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic een 
from Plato through the "Keynesian Revolution" and the “Mone 
Counter-revolution.” | 
i f „ssi, Goldfa? | 
203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) De Alessi, Gol " 
‘ n e | 
Econ 203: demand, production. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or eav tion | 
Econ 204: market structure, income distribution, intertemporal al ge 203 
welfare economics; other topics. Prerequisite: Econ 203. (Ec 
and 204—fall and spring) | 
Lo ;ieh, Bat 
205 Macroeconomic Theory (3) Hsieh, "m 
: - Anctuati 
Theories of income determination, the price level, economic fluctua | 
and economic growth (Fall and spring) 
ick 
: - : end"! 
207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) K eth 


Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation of the Su 


odology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
tistical tests of theories of the business cycle. (Spring) 
ck 
2c rendi! 
208 National Income (3) Ba nr | 


: eq > ted 

Theory and measurement of economic aggregates within an integra eal! 
tional income accounts framework, including balance sheets an 
statements. (Spring) 

ar 
^ Ste" 
210 Economic Methodology (3) in 6 

: : : : + i 

Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical i "m. 

nomic theory. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of graduate course 

nomic theory. (Spring) 


ess 
à : De Al 
212 Economics of Property Rights (3) a bul 
Application of microeconomic theory to decision-making within a 
and government organizations subject to alternative institutional cO | 


Prerequisite: Econ 101. (Spring) i| 
, sin? | 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3—3) j theo 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in econom ies | 
Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence. Open to undergra 
(Academic year) 5 
à 
gol? 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 217: pri? 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ ‘ef "Ed 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departm 
requisite waived. (Econ 217 and 218—fall and spring) j 
i 
gchhe 
223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) 2 Amel 


x — " a ar 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contempor 
can central banking. (Academic year) 
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233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform and Development in Latin Carroll 


America (3) 
Analysis of Agrarian reform movements and programs in t 
current development issues in Latin American countries. 


he context of 

(Fall) 

234 Seminar: Evaluation of Rural Development Projects in Carroll 
Latin America (3) 
Review of criteria for the design and evaluation of rural investment pro- 
jects; case studies drawn from the experience of development agencies. 
(Spring) 

235 Energy Resources and Policy (3) Fisher 

Consideration of economic and related policy issues directed at energy 


problems. 


237 Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Holman 


Natural Resources (3) 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and nat- 
ural resources development and management. (Spring) 


41-42 Labor Economics (3-3) Haber 
Analysis of labor markets, theories of wages, impact of collective bar- 
gaining, causes of unemployment, public policies and programs. (Aca- 


demic year) 


243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Levitan 


Developments leading to expansion of public investment in manpower re- 
sources: evaluation of goals and operations of publicly supported pro- 
grams. (Fall) 

Staff 


sources to and within 


244 Economics of Education (3) 
Returns to investment in education, allocation of re 
education, educational financing. 


24 
5-46 Industrial Organization (3-3) Eads, Long 
Structure and performance of the American economy; emphasis on the 
economics of antitrust policy and the impact of government regulatory 
policies. (Academic year) 

247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) Long, Eads 
Selected topics in regulatory economics and in antitrust economics during 
alternate years. Topic for 1976: Antitrust Problems. Prerequisite: Econ 
101 or equivalent. (Spring) 


51 
52 Economic Development (3-3) Grunwald 


: Theories and problems of economic growth; special attention to the un- 
derdeveloped countries. (Academic year) 


253 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 


Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and gov- 
ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
pad 


255 Economics of Technological Change (3) , 

a : : à t e 

Economic principles related to determining the proper federal rol 

influencing civilian-oriented technological change. (Fall) 

^ . : de ext! 

257 Regional Economics (3) Stewart, Y 
(Econ 257 and 258 replace former Econ 257, Regional and Urban | 
Economics [3]) "m 

: : A s É i 

Analysis of firm location, patterns of interregional or intermetrop? 
production, urban and regional growth and patterns of development. 


(Fall) 


f 
258 Urban Economics (3) Stewart, Yv 
(Econ 257 and 258 replace former Econ 257, Regional and Urban 
Economics [3]) ys | 
Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities within an trat 
area including the urban land, labor, and housing markets; urban uisi 


portation models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions. Prereq 
Econ 257 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

swf 
259 Income Distribution (3) odt | 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, "t 
analysis of policies related to income inequality. Open to advan | 
dergraduate Economics majors. (Fall) | 
se 


261 Welfare Economics (3) : 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public 


polit | 


analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall) | 
ji? | 
263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) o a" 
. "AM : inc 
Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy; soll a 
critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures, taxa 
intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) ; 
Jie 
wenn ram 
264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) a d 


ts 
analysis of effet y 


Stabilization aspects of government budget policy: 
loyment, pr 


fiscal policy and debt management on level of emp 
rate of economic growth. (Spring) 


ga | 
267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) i 
q olicies v 

no 


Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, P' 

problems: monetary, production, allocative, foreign tra e, 

growth. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) » 
H 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in 
Communist Countries (3) pe om 
Ji 


* H i t 
Appraisal of the Soviet model for economic development dmissio? . 
munist world, especially in Eastern Europe and China. A 
permission of instructor (Spring) yi 

269 Economy of Communist China I (3) p? 
Develo? 


Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. 
of the economy under communism. (Fall) 
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270 Economy of Communist China II (3) Yin 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of development. | 
Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring) I | 
271 Economy of Japan (3) Hadley I 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to I" 
Japan's development. (Fall) | | 
*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Bennett | 


Single equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for 
testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Introduction to . $ 
simultaneous equations problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or equivalent, : 


or permission of instructor. (Fall) | i 
| 

*276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equation Models (3) Bennett 
Economic models and simultaneous equations systems, Prerequisite: Econ T 
275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring) 1 
* . MI . . . 2 i 
279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth | 


Application of statistical methods to economics. Curve-fitting, regression, 
analysis of variance, and chi-square techniques used to analyze economic 
data. Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics. (Fall and spring) 


^1-82 International Economics (3—3) Dunn 
Econ 281: theory of international trade and factor movements. Econ 
282: theory of balance-of-payments adjustment. (Academic year) 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the meth- 


odology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some 
aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 


298 Reading and Research (3) 
Limited to Master's degree candidates. (Fall and spring) 


Y 
3-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


“ok GROUP 


ù 
be qo oup Economics courses are limited to graduate students and are primarily 
Oral candidates. They are offered as the demand requires. 
305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) Staff 
Selected topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205. 
312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) De Alessi 
Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles. 
3 à . : 
13 Seminar: Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 


Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thought. 
` 


inter 
departmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 
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b a ada ‘ : : mo 
315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solo " 
i : i . i is, f 
Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity analysis; 


and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: 
215-16. 


eim 
321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschh 


Recent developments in monetary theory. í | 
R . St 
341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) | 
Current problems in theory and policy. i 
: t. Sta 
363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) 
Selected topics of current interest. 


staf 
*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) sal 
" ; * " spec? 
A research seminar covering current econometric literature and 
topics. Admission by permission of instructor. j 
ENP HER parke 
+379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) S 4 
: ; Ang s r 
Econ 379: American economic history. Econ 380: modern Eu ti | 


. ra 
economic history. Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group prep? 
and consent of instructor. (Academic year) Í 
St 
390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) patio" 
i 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students. Exam 
of recent contributions in this field. f 
Sta 
391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems. suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "T. 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) sof 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) : credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo 
(Fall and spring) 
Education 
Ed a : aim 
iol Sin! 
Professors W.T. Carroll, Carol St. Cyr, Mary Ellen Coleman, p LË 
R.E. Baker, Martha Rashid, Rodney Tillman, Anthony Marinac $. 4 
> vVontres? 


Elliott, Leonard Nadler, Marcella Brenner, J.G. Boswell, C.E. 

Frankie EJ gleas 
Professorial Lecturers W.W. Chase, D.D. Darland, Allan Drexler, ©" 

Jr., F.W. Kovacs, P.P, Muirhead 


An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 
tAn interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and History. 
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"ciate Professors Margaret McIntyre, Dorothy Moore, Lawrence Winkler, 
Mald Linkowski (Chairman), E.P. Kulawiec, Gloria Horrwoth, Ruth 
p tson, G.D. Wiggs 
“late Professorial Lecturers Martha Ware, David Iwamoto, Samuel Kav- 
Nek, John Woodburn, A.C. Jensen, E.F. Rhodes, S.R. Paratore 
tant Professors G.W. Smith, J.A. Kuhagen (Research), Janet Hedde- 
"Imer, Charles Reeder (Research), J.A. Greenberg, Linda Tsantis 
Wtant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Kubalak, J.D. Gates, Marianne Phelps, 
E. McNelis, Sally Boss, D.G. Speck, Carla Heymsfeld, F.V. Corrigan, Mary 
Dt, E.J. Fenney, F.A. Goss, D.H. Reddick 
ctor Sue Hoth (Research) 


P'irams of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education, Mas- 
Nd Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and 
OF of Education are offered by the School of Education (see pages 105-32). 


“conn GROUP 


vss, 137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 144, and 146 are special methods courses which 

be elected in the senior year by students in the secondary school curriculum 

wjeibstantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Course requirements 

; Urs of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of successful teachers 

i. 5 actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses of study re- 

ma Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Educ 108, 123, and 131. Addi- 
Prerequisites are stated under each course. 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (3 successive hours each week, preferably 
in the morning, arranged by the Director of Laboratory Experiences). 
Principles of effective teaching based on an understanding of human 
development and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22; Psyc 29 
or 112. (Fall and spring) 


In Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore and Staff 
For seniors. Curriculum and methods of teaching in the elementary 
School: reading, children's literature, mathematics, science, language arts, 
Social studies, music, art, physical education. Pre-student teaching one 

and one-half days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123. (Fall) 


l í 
12 Educational Measurement (3) Staff 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 
Made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
| Educ 108 and 123. (Fall and spring) 


l 
13 Elementary School Art (3) Staff 
Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), field work—as arranged. For under- 
Braduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. 
| Material fee, $5. (Spring) 


l 
4 Elementary School Music (3) Staff 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Program of 
Music activities essential to basic musical understanding. Materials and 
techniques. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
i NOON i w 
115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) ; 9 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essent? gi 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 
123, or teaching experience. 
! Mm — ul 
118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis S | 
and Instruction (3) o 
Emphasis on diagnostic procedure aimed at individualizing and imp ot 
ing classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 115 or equivalent. T.i | 
current registration in Educ 119 required for students in the M.A. 
elementary education degree program. (Fall and spring) 
bs Finesse i and Sif 
119 Elementary School Curriculum and Horrworth and 
Methods (9) P 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. in elementary education degre P 
gram. Curriculum, methods, and materials of reading, languag tiof- 


social studies, mathematics, science, music, art and physical edu fa! 
y sc 


Appropriate field experience coordinated during elementar 
openings. Concurrent registration in Educ 118 required. (Fall) 
"T 
123 Society and the School (3) Boswell an i 
issue , 


Historical and social development of education, contemporary cho 
operation of the school with other community agencies, functions 9 
personnel. (Fall and spring) í 
e 
. . H $. H ren 
124 Communication Skills and Interpersonal Relationships (3) b: m 
Theory and practice in the development of professional relatio? y 
teacher-child, teacher-parent, teacher-supervisor, utilizing inter”! 
other activities. (Fall) n 
* * iol 
128 Children’s Literature (3) Mi n 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for chile ges 
the children’s classics, contribution of literature to child deve 


(Spring) í 
0» 


130 Internship in Elementary Education (6) 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. in elementary education 
gram. Full-time teaching in an elementary school under CO. ig y 
supervision of the school system and the University staff. (spring) 


permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 119, 135. " 
yit 

~ . t ~ u 
131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Boswell, K ipii 
, a : : or 
For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques f 
ing, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Group-wor 


ranged. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123. (Fall) r 
" 


132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (6 to 9) «eite: 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequis! ; 
111 or equivalent; Educ 150, 152, 153. (Fall and spring) w 


133 Supervised Experience in Education (3 to 6) : 

Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) rer ml 
and human resource development (Wiggs); (2) college soe (4) A 
ment experience (Kirkbride); (3) higher education (Frankie?» | 


Ju 
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seum education (Brenner); (5) counseling (Heddesheimer). Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary Boswell, Kulawiec, and Staff 
Schools (6 to 9) 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 
131. (Fall and spring) 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary Horrworth, Moore, and Staff 
Schools (6 to 9) 
For seniors and for students in the M.A.T. in elementary education degree 
program. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite for seniors: 
Educ 111 or equivalent. Prerequisite for M.A.T. students: Educ 220. 
(Seniors—fall and spring; M.A.T. students—fall) 


136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) McNelis 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester hours 
in English. (Spring) 


137 Teaching Speech (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester hours 
in speech or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Boswell 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours 
of social studies. (Spring) 

139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours 
of Art. Material fee, $5. (Spring) 


140 Teaching Matheniatics in Secondary Schools (3) Gates 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: mathematics 
through calculus. (Spring) 

142 Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of music. 
144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) Kulawiec 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours 

of science. (Spring) 


l A p p . 
46 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) Kulawiec 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester hours 


of one foreign language. (Spring) 


150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) McIntyre 
Historical developments, philosophy, and objectives of nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and day care centers; exploration of contemporary pro- 

Brams and models with curriculum implications. Admission by permission 

of instructor. (Fall) 
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Melnty® 


152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) | 
x mathe 


Content, approaches, methods, and materials in language arts, 


: ' seccion DY 
matics, science, health, social studies, and creative arts. Admission 9? 


mission of instructor (Fall) 
— - ;Intyf* 
153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Mc 
Education (3) "m 
1 ; > ctio 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher-family inta ! 
diagnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals. Admiss 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 
i i ; Inty" 
154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Me | 
Child (3) sities 
: i k "aic e 
Interaction with community for services and resources; physical fa é | 


including play activities and curriculum materials for the young ch 


mission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
THIRD GROUP " | 
ist! 
“HE A : EGER "e e uis! 
Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution 1$ prete rt | 
to all third-group courses in Education. Adequate professional preparati: ed V | 
requisite to all third-group courses in Education except for those courses ! 
students in the M.A.T. degree program. | 


201-2 Seminar: International Education (3—3) 


Survey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. re ur? 
techniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness. Embassy 


utilized. | 
: Jawi | 
203-4 Comparative Education (3—3) E 0 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and prac pha | 
selected representative school systems throughout the world. © | 
on development of a methodology for comparative study. 
; st O | 
205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) d is 
For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations aropa 
comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum dev adem | 
in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 
year) f 
y | 
"I 
207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) "T4 
a ; i i i n 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study 2 | 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situation " 
i0 
Ras 
208 Human Development (3) t the p 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughor. ..jgsf 
span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant inter 
research. (Fall and spring) yi 
Ras 
209 Child Development (3) prac 1 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior ge bo” 
implications of research in disciplines contributing to know 
childhood. (Fall and spring) 
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210 Adolescent Development (3) Rashid 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Prac- 
tical implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 
about adolescence. (Spring) 


212 Quantitative Methods I: Measurement (3) _Paratore, Smith, and Staff 


Basic measurement techniques; selection, administration, and interpreta- 
tion of standardized tests; construction, selection, and interpretation of 
questionnaires, personality inventories, and other data-gathering instru- 


ments used in research. (Fall and spring) 

314 History of Education (3-3) Frankie 
Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. Educ 214: 
evolution of the American school system. (Academic year) 

216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) Staff 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 
difficulties, 


2 i 

17-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) Darland 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape policies 
and offerings of the school. (Academic year) 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) Baker 


Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to teach- 
ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers. 


220 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) Horrworth and Staff 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. in elementary education degree pro- 
gram, Introductory block course dealing with the content of professional 
education courses; history and philosophy of education; educational 
Psychology; human development, learning, and teaching; society and the 
school; elementary school organization. 160 class hours supplemented by 
field experience. 


223 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) Coleman 
Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recent methods, 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations of diagnostic 
and teaching techniques. Specific areas to be announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. (Fall) 


2 : r : à 

24 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (3) Coleman 
Elementary school reading difficulties; classroom and clinical techniques 
In testing and teaching. Prerequisite: one or more years of recent teach- 
ing experience and a previous course in reading or language arts. 
(Spring) 


226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) Coleman 
Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for testing and developing 
efficient reading skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing and 

evaluating reading programs. (Spring) 
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Bake! 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) 


ee ME ant pro" 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important P 


: s Il) 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school (Fa 
vel 
‘ de i Bake 
228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) " 
= ; - "is tuom 
Current trends and research on reading, language arts, social ring) | 
mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. (Sp 
car | 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) T 
: : eteuictiofi c 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructio , 

jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating 


and community life. (Fall) 
h 
T wor? 
230 Intern Seminar for M.A.T. Students (3) a rind) | 
Planning and supervision of individual action research projects. (5p | 
vel 
Bos" | 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) edut | 
` : " c 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group pro tr 


initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation | 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. | 
can! j 

232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) " af | 


For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more udi 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts, 


practices in the operation of the elementary school. (Spring | 

gubi” 

233 Audio-visual Education (3) gus? d | 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, et jf 
audio-visual materials; administrative problems in care, opere e. 

tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, | 

(Spring) | 

post” 

235 Analysis of Teaching (3) ipl? 

J g im 


UM o ; : è . 4 á i ani ) 

Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning (p) 

mentation, feedback information on both student and program. J 
St 


236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) d) 


: n 
En Li : etrumentatiol» ^ 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentatio 


plementation of self-instructional systems. (Fall) J 

St 

237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) rructio® 
PW k . an ins 
Application of systems techniques to the development of an in 


program. (Spring) 
pring " 
241 Education of the Gifted (3) ouis 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, | 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. F 
ina | 
Mam | 


243 Human Relations in Education (3) 
Principles and practices in human relations between £ 
teacher, other school personnel, and parents. 
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245 School and Community (3) Marinaccio, Greenberg 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. 


246 Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3) Staff 
Investigation of current issues in urban education. (Fall and spring) 
247 Adult and Preprofessional Technical and Wiggs 


Occupational Education (3) 

Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends 
in adult vocational-technical-occupational education in the United States 
and foreign countries. 


249 Drug Treatment and Resources (3) Reeder 
Individual, social, and cultural factors related to drug abuse. Rehabilitative 
methods in treating drug abusers; use of community resources. (Spring) 

250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) Reeder 


Counseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Crisis interven- 
tion, self-help groups, and family therapy; individual and group counsel- 
ing. (Fall) 


251 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler 
(Formerly Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services) 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
Organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall and spring) 


252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3)  Vontress 
Procedure and practice in organizing and administering school guidance 
and pupil personnel programs. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) Winkler 
(Formerly Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling) 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 


754 The Middle School (3) Kulawiec 
Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, the 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the school 
for the preadolescent. (Fall) 


25s 
56 Secondary Education (3-3) Kulawiec 
Examination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosophical 
bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to con- 
temporary problems and practices. (Academic year) 


25 ^ 2 
7 Career Development and Information (3) Sinick, Vontress 
(Formerly Education and Occupational Development) 
Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of work; 
Procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and oc- 
Cupational information. (Fall and spring) 
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an x - : . : re 
258 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3)  Heddesheimer, Vont 
(Formerly Techniques of Counseling) T 
i 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and personal count 
Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling, MC 
Educ 253 and 257. (Fall and spring) 
, i sia. ni, suf 
259 Secondary School Administration (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. 
cluding practices of the modern high school. (Fall) 


" son, if 
Survey of administratio: 
í | 
: t ci Sia 
260 Secondary School Supervision (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. 
visory concepts, including practices in schools. 


" 
Review of modern supe 
(Spring) 
a "Me . > nt? 
261 Practicum in Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, v m 
ela 
Intensive counseling experience under supervision. Emphasis on r quisi 
ship dynamics, analysis, recommendations, and follow-up. Prered 
Educ 258. (Fall and spring) 
. el 
A , eim 
262 Internship: Counseling (3) Heddesh in? 
" " : - of ra jsion 
Counseling experience under University and institutional supervisi 
variety of settings. Prerequisite: Educ 261. (Spring) 
ef | 
P ;ags, Nad | 
263 Human Resource Development: Training Wiggs | 
and Education (3) tt? 
eso 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of human "ro fes | 
development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adequate Pg 
sional preparation or experience in training, education, and deve 


(Fall) 
Ne 
264 Program Planning in Human Resource Development (3) 
Training, education, and development programs for various Gert Ac 


| model. 


tems will be planned using critical events conceptua ) 
Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. (Spring "1 

t 

269-70 School Business Management (3-3) af 
iness m " 

ene 


and functions of the bus 


Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, 
Educ 270: prae : 


agement office in public education institutions. 
educational business management. (Academic year) atl 
271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 3 jet? 
nee 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school fin ns 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching con 


(Fall and spring) qim 
` " 1 
272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) c a y | 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 


spring) get | 
273-74 Teacher Education (3—3) | 


Educ 273: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study 


experimental programs. 
ucation, teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, 
periences. (Academic year) 


of outstandl A 


$ 
Educ 274: recruitment and selection, ge P" | 
aboral | 
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275 Seminar: School Finance (3) Carroll 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of 
financing. (Fall) 

276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) Carroll 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, 
public participation in policy-making. (Spring) 

278 School Law (3) Ware 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest 
to the group. (Spring) 


279 Adult Education (3) Nadler, Wiggs 
Current concepts and objectives, historical development, agencies in- 
volved, personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community through 
international. (Fall) 


280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) Wiggs 
Determining educational needs for adults in school and non-school agen- 
cies; planning programs and instruction; budgeting and scheduling of adult 
Programs. Field work with sponsoring agency. Prerequisite: Educ 279 and 


Permission of instructor. (Spring) 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Frankie 
History, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in higher 
education in the United States. (Fall and spring) 

284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Marinaccio 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universi- 
ties; duties of trustees and administrators. (Fall and spring) 

285 Student Activities (3) Greenberg 


Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 
School publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attention to 
Sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


to) 

88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman, Peterson 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under supervision 
in the Reading Center. Prerequisite: Educ 223 and 224 or 226, or equiv- 
alent. Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year) 


289 Supervisory Problems in Reading (3) Peterson 


For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 
Problems in planning, reorganizing, and improving the total reading pro- 
Sram. (Fall) 


à 
90 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) Peterson 


For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or adults with 
Severe reading problems, planning and implementing instructional pro- 
Prams, Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, $10. 

(Spring) 
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ast 
291 Planning the School Plant (3) E 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of Pint 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, an m 
nance problems. (Fall) 


gi 


293—94 Research and Independent Study (3—3) "T 
an | 


ivi : »mber. Program 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Progran 


ferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) | 
nakle 
" - M wink | 

295 Quantitative Methods II: Paratore, Smith, 
: 3 1 
Research Procedures (3) pa n Anil | 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. af? | 


: : aluati re 
of scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of sprint) 
techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. (Fall an j 
iof! 
i cat 
ams for ed ctio 


297 Personnel Administration (3) 
Organization and administration of personnel progran 
f institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, an 4 
H cart 
298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) otiatio® | 
Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, neg v 
te | 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


; terte theses: 
Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing Master $ the 
(Fall and spring) 


si 
301 Data Processing in Education (3) t eacht 


: } ~~ rs 
Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, 
and administrators. 


it) 

| A - paratores s 
302 Quantitative Methods III: Inferential Techniques (3) gauea, 

Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students n misi” 


Prerequisite: Educ 295 or a basic statistics course and 


instructor. (Fall and spring) " 

Linko” 

| 303 Data Analysis (3) the gist” | 
Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at 

tion-planning stage. (Fall) ; rii" 

| onm w 

| 304 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) Carr iss? 


Supervised practical experience in supervision of instruction. 

by permission of instructor. 4| 
y pe : qi 
Carro^ y 


| 305 Internship: Supervision (3 to 6) and school ^| 


Service in a school situation directed by the University 
to integrate theory and practice. j) 


paratore 


306 Quantitative Methods IV: Advanced 
Research Design (3) -— 
Required of all doctoral students in Education. Evaluation 
tion of educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 304 
(Fall and spring) 


ji? | 
EU 
“qi | 
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310 Museum Studies (3) Hoth 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. program in Museum Education. Study 
of museums’ functions and their relationship to museum educational roles. 


311 Museum Audiences (3) Brenner 


Limited to students in the M.A.T. program in Museum Education. Study 
of the many audiences of many ages who use and enjoy museums. 


312 Internship in Museum Education (6) Hoth 


Full-time placement in education departments in area museums. Super- 
vision and seminar are provided by George Washington University faculty 
Limited to students in the museum education program 


316 Curriculum Dev elopments in Elementary School Social Moore 
Studies (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school social 
Studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
Science (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school sci- 
ence curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
Mathematics (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 


Matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

321 Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6) St. Cyr 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

322 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Staff 
Limited to doctoral students in Education. Experience in a selected area 
of college teaching. (Fall and spring) 

3 à a 

23 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Staff 


Limited to doctoral students in Education. Service in a school situation 
directed by the University and school system to integrate theory and 


Practice. (Fall and spring) 


3 
30 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) McIntyre 


Historical developments, philosophy and objectives of nursery schools, 
kindergartens and day care centers, exploration of contemporary programs 
ànd models with curriculum implications. (Fall) 


3 
32 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) McIntyre 


Content, approaches, methods, and materials in language arts, mathematics, 
Science, health, social studies, and creative arts. (Fall) 
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: : BUE [nt 
333 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Mel 


Education (3) "T 
s A c 
Planning. reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher- family intera 
diagnosis and evaluations, working with paraprofessionals (Spr 
ft 
" s "e AcInt! 
334 Community Resources and Materials for the Young M | 
Child (3) iie 
. s acill 
Interaction with community for services and resources ; physical fi chil 
including play activities and curriculum materials for the young 
(Spring) 


» 
335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) Mc 


oga 
Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood yer Pj 
seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in e early childhood educa 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


„ndS 
336 Practicum in Reading (3) Coleman, Peterson, and r| 


i ; : + . ter 
Supervised experience in testing and teaching in the Reading Cen Sionti | 
proximately 120 class hours required. Laboratory fee, $10. Adm 


permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) d 
j 
* *4* Ras! 
341 Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) reti” 
ec 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed as the er els 
basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at various 
childhood through adulthood (Fall) i 
[ 
pash 
342 Language Development (3) i jizatio? 
^ M B 1a 
Nature of language development; role of language in the soc 
process. (Spring) í | 
- 
iJ L * * vont! 
354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) NT. | 
Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling i he 
and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on cou | 
disadvantaged in urban areas. " 
P. 
~ . . * I, R s 
355 Counseling in Groups (3) Heddesheim gro 
2m, : n 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction withi 
Techniques and practice in group counseling. (Fall) w 
356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) , guid! | 
H . + Li i 5 y» 
For experienced counselors. Exploring the foundations 2 E 09! 
through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, economics, 3n | 
and philosophy. 9:4 
win 
357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) i 
(Formerly Mental Hygiene) chess d 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, peni | 
others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and SP si» | 
jm | 
361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) i P 


tic ^. 
d trauma d 
Admission 


Etiology, symptomatology, and treatment of chronic an 
orders with rehabilitation counseling implications. 
sion of instructor. (Fall) 
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362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinick 
Test and nontest methods of furthering client and counselor understand- 
ing. Prerequisite: Psyc 131. (Spring) 

363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Linkowski 


Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self concepts, and 
motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 


364 Middle-management in Rehabilitation (3) Kuhagen 
Technical and interpersonal aspects of supervisory and other management | 
responsibilities related to professional and support personnel. Theory | 
and practice in case management and staff development. Cast study and 


role playing. 


36 à TNT Mau > 3 
5-66 Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3-3) Kuhagen, Reeder 
Field work of one full day a week. Educ 365: concurrent seminar in- 
cluding history, philosophy, and introduction to practice. Educ 366: con- 
current seminar including job analysis, placement, and follow-up. Ad- 


mission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
36 
7-68 Internship: Rehabilitation Counseling (6—6) Kuhagen, Reeder 
Supervised practice of three full days a week, with seminar providing 1 
integration of theory and practice. Prerequisite: Educ 365-66. (Aca- 1 


demic year) 


369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Staff 
Culminating seminar covering professional problems and ethical issues, 
Prerequisite: Educ 367. (Spring) 
370 College Students and Their Community (3) Speck | 


Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of the 
contemporary college student; college student interaction with his environ- 


ment. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) } 
3 f 
371 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) Greensberg 

(Formerly Introduction to College Teaching) 

General principles, methods, techniques, and experimental instructional i 

media for teaching at the college and university level. (Fall) 
7) Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) Greenberg 

Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Prerequisite: 

Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
37 " i . : 

3 The Community-Junior College (3) Gleazer 


The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year col- 
leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal con- 
cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. (Fall) 


37 : 
^ Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Elliott, Marinaccio 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. (Spring) 
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375 Foundations of a College Student Development 
Program (3) | 
` : ati ro 
College student development as an integral part of higher education P | 
grams. (Fall) 


kirkbrid | 


mp 
Principles and procedures of student development programs with esi 
groups; campus group activities and development of student leade 


(Spring) 


376 College Student Development and Campus Groups (3) 


» : : i . phe 
377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Kirkbride, ph 


: ; 2 ’ ran 
Supervised practical experience in college student development prog 


Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
j 
d 
S : re 2 2 onner, BO?" 
378 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Brenner, P 1 
1 rant tO 
For selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevant 
dent's professional needs, to be arranged (Fall and spring) 
í 
Nadl 
379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to o) 
-dncation 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult educa e 
human resource development. Admission by permission of ims 
(Fall and spring) 
presi 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) 


A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using 
group experience, individual feedback, experiment: ition, and fal 
Admission by permission of Department, prior tọ registration. 

and spring) | 


Wig | 
381 Adult Learning (3) roit | 
Jear?; 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and Son sod! | 
transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, : 
environment in adult education situations. (Fall and spring 
| » padl” 
382 Methods and Techniques of Adult Learning (3) jot 


Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing) 
oriented learning situations in adult learning programs. (SP 


* wif 
383 Counseling of Adults (3) pas 
Theories and practical application of persona 11 counseling, OME. {0 


{ti us 
distinct needs of adults and young adults in occupational sel posit? 
government, 


supervisors, instructors, and counselors in military, 


and industry settings (Fall) 
m 
384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) nool P 
: c 

Measurement and evaluation of adult learning programs in j g” 

nonschool agencies—business, industry, government, volunta 

zations, and community. n 
385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) nist” 


b : ; sin 
Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiation 


education. 
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386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) Wiggs 
For M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and trends in the fields 
of adult education and human resource development. Admission by per- 


mission of instructor. (Spring) 


387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) Staff 
Program administration, staff recruitment and development, fiscal opera- 
tions, facilities, and maintenance of effective community relations. 


(Spring) 


388 Case Studies in Higher Education Marinaccio 
Administration (3) 
Limited to advanced doctoral students in Education. Analysis of selected 
hypothetical cases related to essential administrative functions of colleges 
and universities. Admission by permission of instructor. 


389 Consultant-Client Relationships in Human Resource Nadler 
Development (3) 
Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client behaviors, and 
dilemmas using theory and field experience for individual and organiza- 
tional development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280; or approval of instructor. 


(Fall) 

390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Frankie 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to administra- 
tion, students, faculty, and academic program. (Spring) 

391 College and University Curriculum (3) Greenberg 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
trends in the higher education curriculum. (Fall) 


392 Financing Higher Education (3) Muirhead 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, pro- 
gram budgets, and financial methods and practices. (Fall) 


393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) Staff 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and conferences. 


Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

394 College and University Governance (3) Marinaccio 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relationships 
in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. (Fall) 

95 Problems and Practices in Educational Administrative Marinaccio 


Organization (3 to 6) 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change and evalua- 
tion of educational administration, 


3 i " R 2 , 
96 Internship: Higher Education Marinaccio 
Administration (3 to 6) 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the University and the 
Cooperating institution to integrate theory and practice. (Fall and 
Spring) 
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: > oda s — nne 
397 Internship: Elementary Administration (3 to 6) Carroll, Bre 


. : ; stem 
Service in a school situation directed by the University and school 8Y 


to integrate theory and practice (Fall and spring) | 
Xj Sa suf 
398 Internship: Secondary Administration (3 to 6) 


f 
. . * è " . i $ ste 
Service in a school situation directed by the University and school SY | 


to integrate theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 
| 
"er Ax : £o i ; arro 
399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) C " | 
Application of the theories and principles of administration to the Prae 


schools. Student participation with guidance by recognized regio 
titioners. | 


400 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) T. 
: "ne -epeate 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeal 
credit. 


Uf 
, i 7e h-gr? 
A Master's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fo - | 


courses. All fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral candidates or O jann 
Master’s degree students with approval of instructor. Study is individually P ab 
on the basis of previous study and experience in the subject field to attain equi” 
vanced level of competence and meet identified professional needs or field T 
ments. 

Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring. 
peated for credit. 


FOURTH GROUP 


m 
Each course may be 


401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) - | 
403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) ng | 
405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) d | 
411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) : "m 
413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) ues | 
421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) E jo | 
422 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arr.) mai 
423 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) Marinaccio, e 
424 Seminar: College Student Development (arr.) E 
425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) iot y | 
427 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) e 
429 Seminar: Educational Personnel Administration (arr.) ko | 
431 Seminar: Administration (arr.) v 7 
Tim 


433 Seminar: Supervision (arr.) 
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434 Seminar: Elementary Supervision (arr.) Carroll 
435 Seminar: Elementary Administration (arr.) Carroll 
436 Seminar: Secondary Supervision (arr.) Staff 
437 Seminar: Secondary Administration (arr.) Staff 
441 Seminar: Curriculum (arr.) St. Cyr 
443 Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (arr.) Staff 
445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) Paratore, Smith 
446 Seminar: Reading (arr.) Staff 
490 Pre-dissertation Seminar (3) Staff 


Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation 
prospectus is necessary for successful completion of the seminar. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of an approved 
doctoral dissertation under the direction of major adviser and dissertation 
committee. Prerequisite: Educ 490. 


{ation Policy —Graduate Study 


i) 
Murrrgg ON EDUCATION POLICY 
4. 
laps inte (Chairman), S.K. Bailey, A.D. Kirsch, H.L. LeBlanc, Patricia 
Mann, Martha Rashid, C.T. Stewart, Jr. 


de Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program 
"wa to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Education Policy. The 
tio IS directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the School of 
hs 0" and from the Departments of Economics, Political Science, Psychology, 
BY, and Statistics. 
"a Scope of the program is policy research and analysis as it relates to education, 
eer op ceived, It is intended for those who wish to pursue or continue academic 
“Wired. oS in policy-making positions. 1 : 
eS four ¢ the general requirements, pages 93-97, 100- 102. Candidates must com- 
Wdig, fields of study, one of which must be Education Policy Analysis. Each 
* is to develop a concentration within one academic discipline. 


]~ , : 
2 Seminar: Current Issues in Education Policy (3-3) Lange 


Review of literature relating to current education policy issues with em- 
Phasis on use of research and analysis in formulating and evaluating 
Policy, 
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222 Seminar: Topics in Education Policy (3) sua 
Intensive investigation of special topics in education policy 
suf 
290 Advanced Studies in Education Policy (3) 
Supervised study and field work in selected policy areas 
English | — 


Professors C.D. Linton, R.H. Moore, P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.G. Allee, Jt à 
Reesing, Jr., Milton Crane, E.R. Weismiller, R.N. Ganz, Jr, GE. 
Candlish (Chairman) 

Adjunct Professor J.C. Broderick m 

Associate Professors W.L. Turner, Muriel McClanahan, A.E. Claeyssens: 
R.C, Rutledge, J.A. Quitslund, Judith Plotz, J.H. Maddox -— 

Assistant Professors C.W. Sten, G.R. Bozzini, Agnes Cannon, R.L. Co 
Geoffrey Carter 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Margaret Grotte, Laurel Rule 

Instructors Ann Romines, David McAleavey, Gail Paster, Cynthia Walker ant! 

Lecturers Elna Broffman, Betsy Sterman, Victoria Arana-Robinson, eat 
Carroll, Hazel Eagle, Charles Heise, Deborah Nason, Margaret Strom 
Wukovich 

: ire 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Literature or English Litt 

(Field-of-Study or Departmental) .- -The following requirements must be fulf ould 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. (Students , m 

consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying a] and 

quirements for “meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and the Natu 

Mathematical Sciences.) 


2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 71-72 or 91-92. 


à yag 
3. Required courses in related areas—(a) 12 semester hours of a foreign a) d 
(Classical Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, Russian, OT ene 
equivalent; (b) 6 semester hours of Philosophy and/or Religion; (c) 
hours of History (English, American, European, or World). : 
4. Required for the major: .. either Amer 
(a) Field-of-Study major—the passing of the major examination in elt [c n 
can or English Literature at the end of the senior year. No set pattern E tical! 
is prescribed. The student is expected to engage himself more or less sys : ratu 
with writers and works from the whole chronological span of American ne W 
or English literature. The field-of-study major offers an opportunity er ind 
dent’s senior year for work in special seminars, and, for honors candi 2 geni 
pendent study. A Proseminar in American Literature, Engl 199-200, an: pre a 
Seminar in English Literature, Engl 159 and/or 160, assist students in eg” ation 
tion for the major examination. Students who wish to be candidates for P d 
with Special Honors in either American or English Literature must be in 
of-study major. es n 
(b) Departmental major—30 semester hours of second-group coute i ) 
experience with several approaches to literature which, together, make ? riod” 
of literary study— practical criticism, history of literature, literary 
genre(s), and major author(s)—distributed as follows: 
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American Literature majors—24 semester hours of American Literature courses, 


iind; s 
tuding Enel 161-62; 6 hours of English Literature courses. 


CPP, . : 
English Literature majors—15 semester hours of English Literature courses, in- 


dud; 
ing Engl 121, 122, a 3-hour course on a literary period, a 3-hour course on à 
ře, and a 3-hour course on a major author; 3 semester hours of American Litera- 


lire. : : - x . 
t: and 12 additional hours of courses offered by the Department of English of 


Ich at least 9 hours must be in English Literature 
kee of Arts in the field of American Literature. : 
elor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English, or 24 semester hours in 
Mlish and/or American literature above the sophomore level. 
€quired: the general requirements, pages 93—100, including (1) 24 semester hours 
Course work planned in consultation with the adviser on the basis of the stu- 
6 semester hours in 


Prerequisite: the degree of 


Rn, "ndergraduate preparation, including a minimum of 6 
: literature; (2) a written Master's Comprehensive Examination; (3) a Mas- 
3 thesis (6 semester hours) written on an approved topic under the direction 
“nd instructor in whose field the major portion of the material falls, or, with the 
Proval of the Department adviser, 12 additional semester hours in lieu of thesis. 
kae of Arts in the field of English Literature.—Prerequisite: the degree of 
1 Or of Arts with an undergraduate major in English or American Literature, or 
Semester hours in English and/or American literature above the sophomore level. 
Bened: the general requirements, pages 93-100, including (1) 24 semester hours 
Wehen. work, planned in consultation with the adviser; (2) a written Master's Com- 
Sive Examination; and (3) a Master's thesis (6 semester hours) written on 
Need topic under the direction of the instructor in whose field the material 
hieu T, with the approval of the Department adviser, 12 additional semester hours 
of thesis. 
ani of Philosophy in the field of American Lite rature.— Required: the general 
Nena E pages 93—97, 100 102; high-level proficiency in an appropriate foreign 
bere the passing of a General Examination in four of the six following fields, 
Q which must be English Literature: (1) Early American Literature—to 1815, 
Eaa rican Fiction, (3). American Poetry, (4) American Romanticism, (5) 
Uder «n, Realism, (6) English I iterature—one of the first seven fields listed below 
is - Octor of Philosophy in the field of English I iterature. Each student plans 
E in consultation with a departmental committee. i 

tquirem of Philosophy in the field of English Literature. -Required: the general 
langu ents, pages 93-97, 100 102: high-level proficiency in an appropriate foreign 
(| age; the passing of a General Examination in four of the eight following fields: 
) Io ings to 1500, Linguistics, and History of the Language; (2) 1500-1660; 
M » 800; (4) 1800-1900; (5) 1900 to Present; (6) Drama, including Shake- 
above ) Criticism: (8) American Literature—one of the first five fields listed 
ty Burr "Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Literature." Each 

Wher ans his program in consultation with a departmental committee. — 
Rucation” of Arts in Education with a a teaching field in English —Prerequisite: the 
n curriculum, page 79. 


equi eed 
Ip red: the English option and the professional courses listed on pages 


114, 


St 
hs iets whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores sug- 
Gb My quate preparation may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vo- 
tither E, Spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, before placement in 
Pn 9 or 10. Students whose scores and/or writing skill indicate superior 
Y ior e will be allowed to waive Engl 10; those whose scores indicate markedly 
Th ado npetence will be allowed to waive both Engl 10 and Engl 11 or 12. 
mission of international students to any English course is determined by the 
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,reradualt 

English Placement Test for Foreign Students. Students should apply to undergrad 

admissions to take this test (see pages 26-27). : 
Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other cours 


es in 
permission 


English. A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or written per jish 
of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to all second-group courses in Eng } 
except Engl 115 and 161-62. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
FIRST GROUP 
zini 
- : . ` 770 
2 English for International Students (5) B 
Bey 
~ R = r inte 
Intermediate grammar, reading, and vocabulary review course for outs 
national students not yet ready for Engl. 3. Course meets 10 ciag 
and 3 monitored laboratory hours a week. Further laboratory we 
couraged. (Fall and spring) 


= ta 
Bozzini and 3 
inte 
z : ! Pa p m 
Advanced grammar, reading, and vocabulary review course fo ets 3 
national students not yet ready for extended writing practice. 
hours a week. 


3 English for International Students (3) 


inl 
poz 
cy) 
3 . nai foe | 

Intermediate level course centered on developing conversational opi 
through use of dialogue, idiom drills, and contextually oriente 
(newspapers, banking, entertainment, etc.) Meets 10 hours à W 

(Fall and spring) 


4 Conversational English for International Students (5) 
eek. 


f 
n ta 
5 English for International Students (3) Bozzini ait 

Composition course providing extended writing practice for interna op 
students showing a high degree of proficiency in use of English. arch | 
ment of writing skills; study of exposition techniques; library m will 
5 hours a week. Students completing Engl 5 with grade of A “ or ; 
receive academic credit for the course and may enroll in Engl ! Engl 
to fulfill the Columbian College undergraduate requirement M "euet 
Total fee, $320.05 (Tuition $282; additional fee, $25; University 

fee, $13.05). (Fall and spring) 


stall | 


: Y T p an 
9 English Composition: Language as Moore ? 


Communication (3) de 


ina 
; iatt si ts n 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for studen ill, s 


quately prepared for Engl 10. Begins with detailed instruction, * oP 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writin 
graphs; continues with content of Engl 10. Engl 9 meets ition, a4 
and carries 3 semester hours of credit, Total fee, $320.05 (tu jl 9? 
additional fee, $25; and University Center Fee, $13.05). 


spring) 
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10 English Composition: Language as Moore and Staff 
Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by analy- 


sis of selected current prose; library research procedure. (Fall and 
spring) 

11 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Moore and Staff 

Sciences (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, and on 
logical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature of language 
and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who 
receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12. (Fall and 
spring) 

12 English Composition: Language in Literature (3) Moore and Staff 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques through 
critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics in 
the sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the study of literary 
genres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 
10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot receive credit for 
Engl 11. (Fall and spring) 

& 
COND GROUP 

101 Expository Writing (3) McClanahan, Moore 
Types of expository writing; weekly exercises based on students’ needs; 
particular attention may be given to problems in the writing of gradu- 
ate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12. (Fall and spring) 

102 Narrative Writing (3) McAleavey 
Techniques of narrative writing; class criticism of student writing. Pre- 
requisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12: consent of instructor. To apply for the 
instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit samples 
of his writing. (Fall and spring) 

103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Weismiller 
Prerequisite: Engl 102, consent of instructor. To apply for the instruc- 
tor’s consent a student should, before registration, submit a sample of 
his writing. (Fall) 

105. € T i 

5-6 The W riting of Plays (3-3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of instructor. To apply for 
the instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit a 
sample of his writing. (Academic year) 

07 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103; consent of instructor. To apply for the 
instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit a sample 
Of his writing. 

108 Ady — = Weismi 

anced Writing—Poetry and Prose (3) Veismiller 


Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of instructor. To apply for 
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t 


i : it 3 
he instructor’s consent a student should, before registration, subm! 


sample of his writing (Spring) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP 


51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 


91-92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) 


sait 
Quitslund and Stal 


t; 
orical conte* 


hist gn 


Representative works by major authors studied in their 
various types 


discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to 
forms of imaginative literature. (Academic year) 


and suf 


n 
in translation and 1? 


d 
ancient to modern um g 
oman 


Reesing 


Selected major works in various genres, read 
tirety. Engl 91: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from 
Engl 92: Thucydides, Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga and r 


prose fiction from Cervantes to Mann (Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP 


flee 

111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) A 
jle? 

112 Chaucer (3) 
| Allee 
115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) ^ 

atment of En£ 


Development of the English language in à historical tre 
grammar. (Fall) 


n 


116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) 


117-18 English Poetry: Form and Content (3-3) 


12 


Celtic and Norse. 
weismill 


sis 0? y 
f tous 


Study of poetry in English, both traditional and modern; empha 
ordering of language by which poetry brings into being patterns O 
and feeling which release meaning. (Academic year) 


Practical Criticism (3) 
Consideration of various uses of language and complex shapes © poet 
in literature; introduction to mature study and full enjoyment 7 
fiction, and drama. (Fall) 


gcc 
122 History of English Literature (3) 
(Spring) 
pio” 
123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) s” 


Aristotle, Longinus, Dryden, Johnson, Coleridge, Schiller, ANO? 
Richards, Frye. (Spring) j 
RT 
à vitsl? 
125-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3—3) E or P 
Engl 125: major authors of lyric poetry, prose fiction, and critic? 


ar eae 1 way? 
Studies in works of major critics with a view to clarifying the: "d 


which works of art are analyzed, described, classified, jud 


ged, an a glio! | 
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later 16th century. Engl 126: the poetry of Edmund Spenser in the con- 
text of other Renaissance poetry. 


127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) Highfill, Quitslund 
Development of dramatic forms and recurrent themes. Engl 127: histories 
and comedies. Engl 128: tragedies. (Academic year) | 
129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) Reesing a | 


Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. 


130 Milton (3) Reesing | 
131-32 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill | 
Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660-1740. Engl i] 
132: 1740-1780. (Engl 132: Spring) | 
133-34 The Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 


Engl 133: survey of poetry and prose, 1780-1830. Engl 134: detailed 
study of major writers and genres. | 
| 


135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) Carter 
Engl 135: survey of poetry and prose, 1830-1900. Engl 136: detailed 
study of major writers and genres. (Academic year) 

137-38 The 20th Century (3-3) Linton 
Literature since 1900. Engl 137: poetry and criticism. Engl 138: drama 
and the novel. (Academic year) 

45-46 Special Topics in English Literature (3—3) Weismiller 
Engl 145: poetry in English since World War II. Engl 146: the English 
epic. (Academic year) 

151 19th Century British Poetry (3) Staff | 


Readings in Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, and Swinburne. 


l5 
3-54 The English Novel (3-3) Maddox 
Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154: 19th century. 
(Academic year) 


l5 
5-56 The English Drama (3-3) Crane 
Engl 155: principally the drama of Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 
156: historical survey, 1660 to present. (Academic year) 


157 20th Century Drama (3) 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 20th 
century. 


158 20th Century British Prose Fiction (3) 


159, 

760 Senior Seminar in English Literature (3—3) Quitslund 
Engl 159: irony as a literary technique or mode and as a critical term 
from Chaucer to the 20th century. (Engl 159—fall) 
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af | 


enio! 


, t 
197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and S 


Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major during their $ 
year. (Fall and spring) 


—— 
198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Weismiller and 5 


. an inslrUc 
An independent-study course in which, under the guidance of an m 
tor, the student writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to 2 " 
seniors in the field-of-study major in English Literature. (Fa 
spring) 
THIRD GROUP 
Eo, Allee 
212 Studies in Chaucer (3) 
(Spring) 
A Allee 
213 Old English (3) 
Old English grammar and readings. 
Allee 
214 Beowulf (3) 
Prerequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent. 
e 
noli n e gmille 
217 English Poetry: the Formal Development (3) wel 
Jer 
E : jsmille 
218 Form and Content in Modern Poetry (3) We 
proderi^ 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) 


To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources O 


t bibliogra? 


and the typical problems in research. (Fall) 3 
cra 
220 Studies in Modern Dramatic Literature (3) 
cn 
221 Studies in Comic Literature (3) s 
plot 
223-24 Studies in Literary Criticism (3—3) j 
itslun 
225-26 Studies in 16th Century English Literature (3—3) qe 
co 
227-28 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3—3) 
(Academic year) " 
. * - . L] Rees!" 
229 Studies in English Literature, 1600—1660 (3) 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton. (Fall) ‘of 
a rue pees” 
230 Studies in Milton (3) 
(Sprin 4 
231-32 Studies in English Literature, 1660—1780 (3-3) 
(Engl 231— fall) plot 
233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) 
(Academic year) carte! 


235-36 Studies in Victorian Literature (3—3) 
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237-38 Studies in 20th Century Literature (3—3) Linton 
253-54 Seminar: the English Novel (3-3) Maddox 
155-56 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3—3) Highfill 


Engl 256: seminar in drama and theatre of the Restoration and 18th 
Century, held among the Folger Library collections. A Folger Institute 
Seminar. (Spring) 


399.300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


ORTH GROUP 


torge Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance 
tite, century Studies. The policies of the Institute are set by a central com- 
1 on on which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled 
hut f of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid, under a 
tn Tom the National Endowment for the Humanities. Folger Institute Seminars 
X lUmbered 301 through 309. Students wishing to register for these courses should 


"n os : ^ 
‘ult the Chairman of the Department of English. 


301 Origins of the Scientific Revolution (3) Staff 
(Fall) 

302 Restoration and 18th-Century Drama (3) Highfill and Staff 
(Spring) 

305 English Renaissance Palaeography (3) Staff 
(Fall) 

304 The Revolution of 1689 (3) Schwoerer 
(Spring) 

306 Shakespeare and the Scholarly Tradition (3) Staff 
(Spring) 

307 Petrarchism and Stoicism in the Renaissance (3) Staff 
(Fall) 

308 Milton in the Context of 17th-Century English Politics (3) Staff 
(Spring) 

309 Dante: A Reading of The Divine Comedy (3) Staff 
(Fall) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP 


1 a ^ afl 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) McClanahan and r 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Engl ^^ 
from the Civil War to present. (Academic year) 
SECOND GROUP 
ste! 


161—62 Studies in American Literature (3—3) 


: ^ XA itio? 
Same as AmCv 161-62. Major factors in the national cultural trad 


as shown by outstanding writers. (Academic year) 
; : Gas? 
163-64 Major American Poets (3-3) 163: 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. End st | 
from beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 164: the 20t 
(Academic year) 
z 1 sta 
165-66 American Drama (3-3) Claeyssens and | 168: 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Eb) 
from beginnings to 1930. Engl 166: since 1930. (Academic Y 
ME 


167-68 The American Novel (3-3) 


Historical and critical study of significant novels. Engl 167: from Me 
ings through the 19th century. Engl 168: 20th century. (^ 


year) 
sen 
170 The American Short Story (3) co 
Historical development of the short story in America. (Fall) 
p 
. . ann? 
171-72 Major American Writers (3—3) 1 
Engl 172: Melville, Faulkner, Bellow. (Spring) " 
su 
173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3-3) 
fi 
cosi " 


175-76 Special Topics in American Literature (3-3) 
Engl 175: the sexes in conflict and conspiracy—a perspective ye Dor 
mantic tradition in 20th century American literature. Engl id war! 
Twenties"—literary and cultural developments in the post-Wor Lev 
decade: Dos Passos, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Eliot, Stein, ar) 
Parker, Hart Crane, cummings, Pound, Veblen. ( Academic ye 


clae eys" 


Ganz, eat) 


177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3-3) y 
(Academic 


Major and representative works since World War II. 


197 Independent Study (3) Reesing E » 


Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major du 
year. (Fall and spring) 


ring their 
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Weismiller and Staff 
under the guidance of an instruc- 
Open to qualified 
(Fall and 


198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) 
An independent-study course in which, 
tor, the student writes a thesis on an approved topic. 
seniors in the field-of-study major in American Literature. 
spring) 


199-200 Proseminar in American Literature (3-3) Sten, Combs 


For field-of-study majors in American Literature. Readings, conferences, 


and group discussions. (Academic year) 
"limp GROUP 
219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 

To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliography 
and the typical problems in research. (Fall) 

263-64 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) Ganz 
(Academic year) 

267-68 Seminar: American Fiction (3-3) Maddox 


Research and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fiction. 
(Academic year) 


270 Seminar: the American Short Story (3) 


281.. 4 : i 
| 81-82 Seminar: Early American Literature (3-3) McCandlish 
| Same as AmCv 281-82. (Academic year) 
283, Se 
| 753-84 Studies in American Romanticism (3-3) Broderick 
| Engl 283: Melville—the early fiction. (Engl 283—spring) 
I 
| 285. : 
5-86 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3-3) McCandlish 
Realism in America. 
299. 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
"nr GROUP 
367, 
68 Readings in American Fiction (3-3) Maddox 


For graduate students only. Literature and the critical materials for 
Which graduate students are responsible on the Doctor of Philosophy 
Beneral examination. 
381 
82 Readings in Early American Literature (3-3) McCandlish 
39 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 p; 
9 Dissertation Research (arr.) - 
E a Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


SS a N aoe P n 
: TU DATE MEME x 


Environmental Studies 


COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


— 
Henry Merchant (Chairman), Otto Bergmann, S.W. Burks, R.S French, | 
Glick, R.W. Kenny, R.C. Lindholm, W.E. Schmidt 


s 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental progran, 
in Environmental Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or € 
of Science. The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 1s M 
for the student whose orientation is essentially political or social and who jl 
pects to enter law, politics, urban planning, or other areas for the purp% g 
altering society's responses to environmental problems. The program n: 4 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science is designed for the student. with v ol 
veloped interests in science who seeks professional identification as a Me 
laboratory worker in the environmental sciences. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Environmental Studies ( Departmental).— 

following requirements must be fulfilled: 

| 1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83 
i 2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced CO 


89. ah 
urses W 


a A ; " : 0 ram)’ 

| departmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their Pf K^ 3l, 
(a) Mathematics and/or Statistics—9 semester hours selected from | 

32, 51, 52, 111; Stat 91, 97, 113, 118, 198 . Che? 


, 


(b) Natural Sciences—6 to 8 semester hours selected from BiSc 11-12 
11-12; Geol 1—2; or Phys 1, 2. 

(c) Social Studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 

Geog 51, 52; PSc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2. 

3. Required courses in the major (48 semester hours): 

[ (a) BiSc 140 (4 semester hours) 54: 167 (pio! 
(b) 8 semester hours selected from BiSc 111, 115, 118, 123, 124, 15r 
ogy); BiSc 109, 110 (Botany); BiSc 101, 102, 143, 144 (Zoology); Chem - 


i 
1-2; Econ I^ 


' 


| g 
| 52, 156; Geol 5, 125, 141, 163, 172, 181; Phys 6, 31, 32. qne f 
| (c) 30 semester hours in courses selected from two departments "135; 14; 
| lowing—Anth 151, 152, 170; Econ 101, 102, 136, 157; Geog 127, 132, © 
| 142, 144; PSc 103, 104, 108, 146; Psyc 151, 156; Soc 126, 127, 128. 
| (d) Envr 151-52 (6 semester hours). ; : ial 
| Bachelor of Science with a major in Environmental Studies (Departmen 
| following requirements must be fulfilled: ah 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. purses wi? 
2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced cO rogi? ) 
departmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their P th 3 
(a) Mathematics and/or Statistics—9 semester hours selected from " 
32, 51, 52, 111; Stat 91, 97, 113, 118, 198. — ai 
(b) Natural Sciences—12 to 16 semester hours selected from x qst " 
| Chem 11-12; Geol 21-22; Phys 1, 2. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-17 4 
| selected. _ 4. Econ di: 
| (c) Social Studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2 
| Geog 51, 52; PSc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc 1, 2. 
| 3. Required courses for the major (48 semester hours): 


(a) BiSc 140 (4 semester hours). 

(b) 20 semester hours selected from BiSc 111, 115, 118, 123, 
ogy); BiSc 109, 110, 125 (Botany); BiSc 101, 102, 143, 144 (Zoo 
50, 151—52, 153—54; Geol 5, 125, 141, 163, 172, 181; Phys 6, 31, 32. 


124, 167 Oe 
logy)? 


308 
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n (c) 18 semester hours selected from Anth 151, 152, 170; Econ 101, 102, 136, 
i Geog 127, 132, 135, 140, 142, 144; PSc 103, 104, 108, 146; Psyc 151, 156; 
126, 127, 128. 
(d) Envr 151-52 (6 semester hours). | 
The. Science and social studies courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above must be ! 
ên in not more than three departments. ij 


we, choosing elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of i 
* degree programs, students are reminded that permission of the Dean of i 
C: College of Arts and Sciences and the £ ommittee on Environmental a 
: is necessary to take courses not offered by Columbian College of Arts and | 
inces, and that a maximum of 12 semester hours of such courses may be taken. 


t following may be of interest to the Environmental Studies major: BAd 101, 

ia 72, 173, 174, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; HKLS 152; U&RP 153, 201, 205. The 

— - of the instructor, the department chairman, and the Dean of the School of 

Moment and Business. Administration is necessary to take graduate courses 
ered 201 and above) in that School. 


3 
“COND GROUP 


l i 1 Nor i h : 

31-52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) Staff 
Limited to majors in Environmental Studies. Directed reading and dis- 
cussion of contemporary environmental problems. 


les: 
perimental Humanities} 


Pr 
“fessor C.C. Mondale 
ate Professor R.S. French 


ect 1 
"'er G.H., Williams 


Rkp » 
ERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 
"ts GROUP 


4 Politics and Values (3) Staff 
(Formerly Contemporary Political Imagination) 
A freshman course; limited enrollment. Students will be housed in Thurs- 
ton Hall. Field-study and case-study of value conflicts implicit in selected 
Political issues involving federal policy and legislation. Concurrent regis- 
tration in a special section of PSc 4 required. Students registering for 
Hum 4 in the fall semester will be required to register for Hum 6 in the 
Spring semester. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


t 


tar the School : 
ministered jo! Engineering and Applied Science catalogue for Civil Engineering courses. 
y the Division of Experimental Programs. 


SECOND GROUP 
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6 Contemporary Political Imagination (3) 


re } . action 0 
Continuation of Hum 4. Concurent registration in a special section 
PSc 6 required. Prerequisite: Hum 4 (Spring) 
FEET can, Schill 
*26 Environmental Issues (3) French, Langran, Se 
J : ues 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population gus | 
issues 


tion, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, 
of economic growth and development, technology and public policy. 
(Fall and spring) 


j gi e suf 
37 Computer Technology and Social Issues: the 
Search for New Alternatives (3) 
e " à 1 e 
An all-university course designed primarily for freshmen. Student er 
study of selected social issues related to developing computer toc " 
Introduction to computer systems and to applications and long-ran£ 
plications of the new technology. (Fall) 
b sd een ary Tea” 
40 Washington, D.C., Culture and French and Interdisciplinary 
Politics (3) jet 


sree: ans 
An all-university course designed primarily for freshmen and E " 
students. Major facets of metropolitan life, past and present, analy 


faculty, students, and community leaders (Fall) 
n 
E Iper 
42 The United States and Japan (3) Ha pa 
Interdisciplinary and issue-oriented examination of the cultural and Puy | 
cal consequences to Americans of the emergence of Japan as 8 P wast | 
power. Special effort is made to incorporate field resources in the (Fall) 
ington, D.C. area for class presentations and student research. 
je | | 
ies d y š ' ond? 
51—52 The Individual and the City (3—3) Musil 
Sophomore-level course. Hum 51: impact of urbanization on indivi" ag 


as revealed in the arts and literature, and as analyzed in scientific s" of 
of culture and personality. Hum 52: individual and/or group § arc 
agencies of change, with special reference to Washington, " 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


101-2 Supervised Field-Study (6—6) 
Community-based projects supervised by appropriate 
seniors admitted by permission of instructor. Prerequisite to 
Hum 101. (Hum 101 and 102—fall and spring) 


jors 9 
faculty. Junior qo: 


160 Aesthetics of Cinema (3) Claeyssens> ^ | yi 


about the 


Better "seeing," rather than an accumulation of knowledge | cine 


*- : i " 0 
tory of cinema. Development of disciplined, informed viewing 


comparable to the cultivated reading of novels and poetry. j 


162 The Renaissance Man and the Ideal City (3) 


The ideal of the “universal man” and the correspondin 


g social ide 
beauty, harmony, and practicality in urban life, approached | 


GAR T 

= : Pt iologic? 
Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the departments of Bi 

and Geography and Regional Science. 


171-72 The Legal Process (3-3) 


174 Science and Values (3) 
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study of representative Renaissance figures and 20th century architects. 
(Spring) 
Nash,* Williams? 


The function which law plays in society and the nature of the legal process. 
Examination of the societal assumptions and values that mold the law. 
Emphasis upon institutions that make up the law—the courts, administra- 
tive agencies, legislative bodies, and executive agencies. Open only to 
juniors and seniors by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


Schmidt, Parke 


Study of the effects of scientific knowledge and technology on social insti- 
tutions and the image of man, of the question of ethic and morality in 
science, and of the science of values. Admission by permission of in- 


structor. (Spring) 


1188 Attitudes toward Death and Dying (3) 


Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experiences as- 
sociated with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors and 


seniors. 


198 Conference on Policy Studies Mondale and Interdisciplinary Team 


and the Humanities (3 or 6) 


Examination of specific contemporary policy issues in relation to alterna- 
tive social goals. A new policy issue will be selected each year. Open 
only to graduate, law, and medical students, and upper-level undergraduates 
by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


ER Vic 
ERVICE-LEA RNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


Y 
“COND GROUP 


151 Urban Legal Services (5) 


152 Human Resource Issues in Education (6) 


153 Issues in American Health Care (5) 


Williams? 


Fieldwork and academic study of the urban legal system. Role of the 
urban legal system in promoting humanistic values and enhancing social 
change. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


Nashman 


Exploration of the effects of education on society and vice versa; oppor- 
tunities for experience, study, and service in public, private, museum, hos- 
Pital, and community education centers. Admission by permission of in- 
Structor. (Fall and spring) 

McCally 


Field work combined with academic study of present American health 
care system and its problems: cost, quality of care, delivery of health care, 
ethical issues, health education, consumer issues, etc. Field-placements 
(12-20 hours a week) in appropriate health-related activities. Admission 
by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


Cathe N 
" He Nash, Jr is Professor of Law in the University's National Law Center 
joina Williams is Lecturer in Law in the University's National Law Center. 
Y by the Division of Experimental Programs and the Department of Psychology. 
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le 
154 Independent Study Mond? 


Fieldwork combined with academic study, involving field-placements GS 
20 hours a week) and complementary academic program of study, un A 
the supervision of an appropriate faculty member Students must co 
tract" with the agency, the faculty member, and the Service-I earning 


gram. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

; K i jarne! 
155 The Arts and their Audiences (6) e 

Studies in the purpose and operation of the arts organizations 1n rts of 

ington. Weekly seminars and placement in an internship in àn a 


cog 3 > x - cation 
ganization. Discussion topics focus on the process of communic 


between artists and the public, the government, and the business com 
munity. Open to students with a demonstrated interest in the pm : 
the maturity to perform in a responsible position in an arts organiza 
(Fall and spring) 


Forensic Sciences b —" 
J.B. Su? 


Professors T.P. Perros, A.H. Desmond, R.C. Allen (Chairman), 
T.F. Courtless, Jr. while 

Professorial Lecturers A.H. Kaplan, K.M. Earle, I.W. Conrad, Briggs 
R.C. Froede, C.J. Stahl III, J.G. Zimmerly, D.A. Crown 


Adjunct Professor C.G. McWright | 
Jr» | 


Associate Professor E.S. Sirulnik (Visiting) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers F.B. Johnson, I.M. Sopher, T.F. Kelleher 
L.R. Goldbaum, H.M. Silverberg, R.W. Hertzog, R.L. Brunelle KE 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers C.L. Killion, R.J. Golten, J.S. Johnson, 
Melson, I.G. Peniston, E.H. Williams oa 
Master of Forensic Sciences.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's or a graduate degre ji 
an accredited institution of higher learning and academic or professional 
in the behavioral, biological, or physical sciences; law; or medicine. - sis 
Required: the general requirements pages 93-100. The program of st p? 
of 36 semester hours of graduate-level courses, or, if a thesis is requires ogui 
gram consists of 30 semester hours of graduate-level courses plus à thesis if be 
lent to 6 semester hours). The program of study must include ForS 2 rS Y 
student does not have a background in the forensic physical sciences, and udent 4 
if the student has no prior academic training in law. In addition, the SU a 
required to select the following course work: (1) at least 9 semeste 
forensic physical sciences selected from ForS 201, 202, 203, or 204; (? 
hours in forensic medicine selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 262, 265, 2 r 
or 269; (3) at least 6 hours in law and the administration of justice select? p 
ForS 225, 227, 228, 229, 231, or 232; (4) the remaining semester hours T 
selected in consultation with the adviser so that each program of study inc i 
least 21 hours selected from the forensic physical sciences, forensic me , is © 
physical and natural sciences (including the basic medical sciences), and " nase | 
search. Other course work must be selected from the behavioral science m d | 
ment science, or forensic sciences. All candidates are required to pass | 
Master’s Comprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 


udy © 
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ter of Science in Forensic Science.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's or a graduate 
from an accredited institution of higher learning and academic or profes- 
l training in the biological or physical sciences. 
ered: the general requirements pages 93-100. The program of study consists 
am Semester hours of graduate-level courses, or, if a thesis is required, the pro- 
| Consists of 30 semester hours of graduate-level courses plus a thesis (equiva- 
TN semester hours). Individualized programs of study will be developed to 
s papel objectives of each student. Each such program of study must include 
44 if the student has no prior academic training in law, plus at least 6 semester 
pu law and administration of justice selected from ForS 225, 227, 228, 229, 
'Or 232. In addition, students will normally take at least 9 semester hours of 
lory course work, plus an internship, or thesis research in their areas of special 
* tio The remaining semester hours must be selected from approved courses in 
Ogical and physical sciences, forensic sciences, management science, law, or 
EL medical sciences. All candidates are required to pass a written Master’s 
nsive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 
radu of Arts in Special Studies (Criminal Justice ).—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s or 
ate degree from an accredited institution of higher learning. 
i pes: the general requirements, pages 93—100. The program of study consists 
ence. ever hours of approved graduate-level courses drawing upon the forensic 
"ram aw, criminology, management science, sociology, and psychology. A typical 
of studies will include: ForS 214, 220, 224, 225, 228, 229, 231, and 232. 
"RE (Drug Abuse Education ): Soc 263, (Seminar: Law and Society), and 271 
by. 8Y and the Youthful Offender); and Mgt 207 (Human Behavior in Organiza- 
tion All candidates are required to pass a written Master’s Comprehensive Exami- 
* There is no tool requirement. 


hie, !Merdisciplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Forensic 


, "ce x ^ A $ . 
le Sch and Master of Science in Forensic Science may include course work from 
tter Ool of Government and Business Administration, from the National Law 


na from the behavioral, biological, and physical science departments of 
! setin ate School of Arts and Sciences. Students work closely with their advisers 

8 Up a program that meets their interests, needs, and background knowledge. 
tp Partment of Forensic Sciences is affiliated with the Armed Forces Institute 
ity, or in a program of mutual exchange among students, courses, and facili- 
T further information, contact the Department of Forensic Sciences. 


‘ep GROUP 


201 Serology, Microscopy, Mineralogy (3) Desmond 
Fundamental analysis of blood grouping tests and of those materials pri- 
marily identified using the microscope. Specific procedures and techniques 
utilized in forensic serology—from indicative color tests to blood enzyme 
Classifications and microscopic analyses of hairs, fibers, and reproductive 
Cells. Limitations of the expert in determining blood and human food 
Brouping, and natural and synthetic fiber classification, with subsequent 
Interpretations for courts. (Fall) 


20 
2 Instrumental Analysis (3) Perros 


Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the exami- 
E of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spectropho- 
tric techniques and mass spectrometry. (Spring) 


314 


* ^x , . x. 
May also be taken through the National Law Center, 
Law Center and of the instructor. 


*214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCT ION 


Williams, Crow! 
proc 
and met 


203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) 


Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, 
and fiber analysis; studies of paper 


(Fall) 


duplicating 


esses, paper manufacture 
of examination of questioned documents 


A : ag S lle 
204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) po 
" p , .e : : .marks 
Study of methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-mà 
tire marks, and footprints (Spring) 
erbeff 


Allen, Silv i 

, a eatr a" 

to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric pe 

omenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of € jo 
cross-examination in hospita 


Introduction 
ment and the n 
testimony, direct examination and 
and criminal cases. (Spring) 

G ‘ ee «ars, Willian 
220 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and Starrs, Wi 

the Criminal Lawyer (3) uid 
" ; ; a r 10! 
Survey of the forensic physical sciences; qualifications and preparat " 
the expert witness, and his role in court in criminal and civil cases 

tion and functioning of the crime lab (Fall and spring) 


P = i Alle’ 
224 Introduction to Criminal Law, Starrs, Golte 


Procedure, Evidence, and Legal Methods (3) 


Principles of criminal law and procedure, prep 
examination of witnesses, and the met 


tatio” 
aration and "-— rd 
of evidence, hods of legal T 
(Fall and spring) 


i stat 
225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) s ei 
affecting the collection and use of phys! y 


Study of procedural rules 
dence, with emphasis on court opinions de 
seizure and admissibility of evidence Prerequisite: Fors 


lent experience. (Spring) 

enis! 
Starrs, Per 
S rin 


heo", 
na on 


ence: 


ining ules of Sea ig 
fining the rule € equi 


“se 


227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) 
discretion, bail, the prelim! 
argaining, publicity; , 
alent exper! 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea b 
tion procedures Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equiv 


(Fall) 


ms in the © o 


jonal 1e% as 
pe qe 


*228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 

and analysis of selected advanced proble 
Emphasis on the role and pro 
ounsel and on develop 


alent experience. 
J^ 
i z cou 
*229 The Police and the Community (3) A i 
i c ni 
Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforceme 
and perspective of the police officer. (Spring) 


Consideration 
tration of criminal justice. 
bilities of prosecutor and defense c 
in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equiv 


j^ 
Dean of the i 


with permission of the 
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*231 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 
Criminal Behavior (3) 


Role which knowledge of crime causation may play in assessing devices 
to control deviant behavior; factors related to criminal behavior; current 
causal theories. (Fall) 
* "uf . " . s 
| 232 Law and € riminology II: Society's Responses to Courtless 
the Criminal Offender (3) 


Study of punitive, mechanical, and correctional approaches to offenders. 
Emphasis on changing responses to criminal and delinquent behavior, and 


research on effectiveness. (Spring) 
* , 

241 Food and Drug Law (3) Kaplan 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws Consumer, 
Bovernment, and industry viewpoints (Fall) 

251 Moot Court (3) Staff 


Students will prepare and present direct testimony, under cross examina- 
tion by an experienced trial attorney, in simulated courtroom setting. 
Class discussions of problems, techniques. Lectures on discovery, ad- 
missibility of scientific evidence, chain of custody, use of notes, etc 


254 Seminar: Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) Crown 
Exploration of selected current issues in research, investigation, and law. 


260 Introduction to Human Physiology and Pathology (3) Froede 


Introduction to physiology and pathology of the human body; emphasis 
On medical terminology. Basic understanding of the body functions in 
health and disease (Fall) 


261 Introduction to Forensic Pathology (3) Stahl, Herzog, Sopher 


Terminology and scientific techniques used in medicolegal investigations, 
Sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, and 
| trauma, (Fall) 
262 Curre 


nt Trends in Forensic Pathology and 
| Forensic Odontology (3) 
| 


Emphasis on (1) the relationshi 
| ment: and (2) t 


J. Johnson 


p among law, medicine, and law enforce- 
he advancement of forensic knowledge. (Fall) 


2 s - 
63 Seminar: Law, Medicine, and Forensic Sciences (3) Staff 


Emphasis on the introduction of forensic science data/evidence in civil 
and criminal cases. (Spring) 


2 : 
M Medical Jurisprudence (3) Zimmerly 


“gal problems inherent in the practice of medicine. Laws regulating 
€alth personnel and health industry. Emphasis on professional liability. 


266 Forensic Ne 


uropathology (3) Earle 


Fundamentals of neuropathology of natural disease and traumatic in- 


taken through the National Law Center, with permission of the Dean of the National 


—A————— 
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281—82 Advanced Instrumental Analysis (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


z ; jc 
juries of the nervous system, including demonstrations of gross patholog! 
specimens. (Spring) 
; r ; ; ` i.c. : on 
267 Applications of Histochemistry to the Forensic Sciences (3) F. Johns 
ocalization, identification, ap 


Chemical and physical methods for the 1 
microscope, including car ) 


characterization of materials under the g 
hydrates, enzymes, lipids, minerals, pigments, and proteins. (Sprit 

s m aff 
268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) sy 
e of equi 


Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and us of 
ment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common miscon 


tions. Laboratory fee, $25. 


ca " wecwpr ` aum 
269 Principles of Forensic Toxicology (3) Goldb " 
: : , xi 
Analytical procedures used for the detection of drugs, poisons, and z 
agents in biological specimens. Admission by permission of instructo | 
(Spring) 
suf 


271 Forensic Serology (3) 

Advanced techniques in forensic serology " 
practical laboratory examinations and classifications of dried blood $ 
Among systems presented are ABO and subgroups, MN, rhesus 
phosphoglocumutase erythrocyte acid phosphatase, and adenylate sil 
isoenzymes. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: ForS 201, or perm 
of instructor. (Spring) 

suf 


: is 
and enzymology. Emphas! igs 


Lectures and demonstrations in the uses of instrumentation, incl | 
emission spectrograph, visible spectrophotometer, infrared specttOP ing 
meter, gas chromatograph, thin layer chromotography, atomic abs io 
X-ray diffraction spectrometer, mass spectrograph, neutron ac a 
analysis, and the electron scanning microscope. (Fall and spring) 


staf 


Research on problems 
academic adviser». s i 
.aboratory exerci inf) 
(Fall and SPY ) 


sl | 


298 Forensic Sciences Practicum (arr.) fit | 


r : nce inâ 1 
e students. Internshi experience l f! 
p f an appro? 


295 Research (arr.) 
Open to qualified Master’s degree students. 
proved by the Chairman of the Department or 
the supervision of an appropriate staff member. I 
those methods in principal use in crime laboratories. 


Open to qualified master's degre 
laboratory or criminal justice agency, under the supervision O 


ate staff member. (Fall and spring) 
syl 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


French - mes — 


See “Romance Languages and Literatures.” 


Genetics—Graduate Study 


COMMITTEE ON GENETICS 


$0, Schiff (Chairman), Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly, G.S, Edwards, W.G. 
Flamm, T.B. Friedman, R.C. Gallo, J.C. Houck, C.B. Jacobson, Kenneth 
Krell, W.M. Leach, C.D. Lytle, C.R. Merril, John Minna, W.G. Nash, J.C. 
ĉtricciani, Jeffrey Schlom, Sandra Smith-Gill 


The Gr 
leading ts 
*netics. 


aduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program 
the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of 
This program is directed by a Committee whose members are drawn from 
men Partments of Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, Child Health and Develop- 
tover Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology, and Pharmacology; and from three 
nment agencies—the Bureau of Radiological Health, the National Institutes of 
ĉalth, and the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Under accalaureate degree is required for admission to the degree program. The 
biolo &raduate program must have included the following: 8 semester hours each in 
à BY, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemistry; 6 to 8 semester hours in physics; 
amiss ester hours of English composition and literature. While not required for 
com on, courses in embryology, histology, genetics, and mathematics are strongly 
mended. 
Ree of Science in the field of Genetics.—Required: the general requirements, 
391.5 `. -100. The 30 semester hours required in this program must include Gnet 
e Gnet 299-300. The remaining 20 semester hours of course work are to 
EM With the approval of the Committee on Genetics, from the departmental 
tion Isted below. The tool requirement may be met by the satisfactory comple- 


an approved course in biostatistics or the passing of a foreign language read- 
mination, 
Octor of P 


ng CXa 


Men hilosophy in the field of Genetics.—Required: the general require- 
10 ," Pages 93-97, 100-102. The program of study must include Gnet 301-2, 8 to 
mar hours of biochemistry, 6 to 8 semester hours of cell biology, 10 to 12 
Ours of genetics, and 2 or 3 semester hours of statistics. These courses 

hay * selected from the departmental listings on pages 318-19, The tool requirement 
the D Tet by the satisfactory completion of an approved course in biostatistics and 
Man, sing of a foreign language reading examination, preferably in French or Ger- 


q 
WNericg 
Tin GROU 
201.5 ` 

1-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) Staff 
Individual study with each member of the Committee on Genetics. Re- 
quired of all Master's degree candidates in the field of Genetics. (Aca- 
demic year) 

2 z . 

25 Genetic Aspects of Development (2) Friedman 
Aspects of genetic control and biochemistry of development in a variety 
of Organisms. Prerequisite: a basic genetics course. (Spring) 

2 
95 Research (arr.) Staff 


Open to qualified Master’s degree students. Research on problems ap- 
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proved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 
(Academic year) 
FOURTH GROUP 
suf | 


301-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) 
Individual study with each member of the Committee on Genetics. » 


quired of all students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
(Academic year) | 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) St ' 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general < | 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


examination whose field of study is Genetics. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


" 
May be repeated for credi 


ANATOMY 


203 Human Embryology (1) 

256 Human Genetics (1) 

260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) 


Lecture (1) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4-5) 
224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 
266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1 ) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


BIOLOGY 


108 Organic Evolution (3) 

115 Cytology (4) 

118 Advanced Cytology (3) 

123 Cell Biochemistry (3) 

124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (1) 
127 Genetics (3) 

138 Advanced Genetics (3) 

167 Radiation Biology (3) 

206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) | 
207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) | 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 


248 Analysis of Development (3) 
249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 


200LOGy 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) 
MICROBIOLOGY 


214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) 
231 Immunobiology (1) 

233 Biology of Viruses (2) 

234 Biology of Viruses—Laboratory (2) 

258 Microbial Genetics (2) 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY” 
391 Cytogenetics (1) 
392 Reproductive Genetics (1) 


395 Gametogenesis (1) 


399 Medical Genetics (1) 


P 
RARMACOLOGY 

203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) 
256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 

"IYSIor oy 
201 Physiology (8) 

"A TiSrros 
91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 


Analysis of Variance (3) 


l ? 
33-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) 


Stography and Regional Science 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


319 


Pr 
fess . » * 
Pote ^" Marvin Gordon (Chairman) 
fessor: . 
rial Lecturers J.W. Nystrom, Joseph Baclawski 
J 


e the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences catalogue. 
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Associate Professor J.C. Lowe 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Philip True 
Assistant Professors E.O. Pederson, K.J. Langran 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.E. Starsinic 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental).—The following m 
quirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 
2. Required courses in the major—24 semester hours of second-group Geography 


and Regional Science courses, to be chosen in consultation with a departmen 
adviser. 

Master of Arts in the field of Geography.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degre 
with a major in Geography from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The minimum requireme 
sists of 30 semester hours of approved course work including a thesis; with the a? 
proval of the Department, a student may elect a program of study without ? 
thesis. A Master's Comprehensive Examination in three fields is required. Cand | 
dates must fulfill the tool requirement by either passing a reading knowleds 
examination in one foreign language or satisfactorily completing the tool requite | 


ment of 6 semester hours, selected from Stat 105, 117, 118, 155, 187, 188. «eit 
site: 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Geography.—Prerequ! 
the Education curriculum, page 79. 
Required: the Geography option and the 


115, 120-21. 
: : : : ee i - jon 
Master of Arts in Education with a field in Elementary or Secondary Educati^ | 


(specializing in Geography).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with sufficient 
centration in Geography to permit successful pursuit of graduate study in the De 
partment of Geography and Regional Science. Candidates must be accepted by b? 
the School of Education and the Department of Geography and Regional Science y 

Required: the general requirements, pages 125-27, including 15 semester hous 
graduate courses in Geography and Regional Science. 


nt co 


professional courses listed on past | 


FIRST GROUP 
pe aie if 
*26 Environmental Issues (3) Langran, = 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population quest d 
pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, issues 
economic growth and development, technology and public policy. 


(Spring) | 


af 
51 Introduction to Geography (3) FO 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which Fig 
a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relation 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. (Fall and spring) 


eder? 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) $ 
ation 


Examination of the basic principles which determine the loc 
economic activities on the surface of the earth. (Spring) 


— P : je! 
* Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the departments of Biological se 
and Geography and Regional Science 
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104 Special Techniques in Cartography (3) Staff 


Descriptive and statistical techniques applied to thematic mapping. Labo- 
ratory fee, $15. 


106 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) Staff 


Examination of the principles and applications of remote sensing techniques 
using aerial photography and Earth Resources Technology Satellite (ERTS) 
imagery. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 


125 Transportation Geography (3) Lowe 


Consideration of the spatial aspects of interaction, diffusion, and infor- 
mation transfer, including nodal activity and hierarchies, network geome- 
try, gravity models, and diffusion processes. (Spring) 
126 Economic Geography (3) Pederson 
Theories concerning the location of economic activities. Exercises in com- 
puter-oriented locational analysis. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 


(Fall) 


127 Population and Settlement (3) Starsinic 


Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures, 
growth, and migrations. 


132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) Langran 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in the United 
States and selected areas; public policies relating to conservation; environ- 
mental systems, perception, and impact studies. (Fall) 


134 Geography of Water Resources (3) Langran 
Analysis of the spatial pattern of water resources in the United States; 
Problems associated with current and future requirements; political de- 


Cision-making processes and problems of governmental organization and 
Intergovernmental arrangements. (Fall) 


135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) Langran 


Analysis of the spatial pattern of resources; emphasis on the problems of 


international river basin and ocean resource management. (Spring) 

139 Geographic Perspectives on Current World Problems (3) Staff 
Consideration of the impact of contemporary changes in national resources 
and populations on political communities. (Spring) 

140 Urban Geography (3) Pederson 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on explaining 
Patterns of location within the city. (Fall) 

4 

41 Urban Settlement (3) Pederson 


Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the earth; processes which 
tad to urbanization; theories which can be used to analyze the location 
Of cities, (Spring) 
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Mis we 
142 Urban Environments (3) Lo 
(Formerly Urban Environments and Systems) i 
Consideration of the climatic, hydrological, and other selected aspect s 
the physical geography of the city as well as of the nature, organizat 


and spatial patterns of urban delivery systems. (Spring) 
si we 
143 Social Geography (3) ai? 
Consideration of behavioral aspects of geography incorporating s 
cognition, spatial behavior, social space, migration processes, and con 
in spatial decision-making. (Fall) 
r " we 
144 Environmental Adaptation (3) y^ 
l | 


Consideration of the man-environment relationship; emphasis 9 " 
climatological responses, disease ecology, nutritional demands, land © 
bilities, artificial environments, and environmental perception. 


| 
"I 

145 Cultural Geography (3) Lu 
ha 


Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emp 
(Spring) 


on spatial and ecological considerations. | 
us of 
146 Political Geography (3) Pederson, Nys" | 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community 
the human and physical environment. (Fall and spring) 
o 
161 Latin America (3) Gord j 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenom 


in Middle and South America. (Spring) 


do! 

164 Geography of China (3) On | 

Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of China. j 

if 

189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 5 
(Academic year) 

j 

198 Current Geographic Topics (3) pedet” 

A consideration of geographic aspects of topical and future problem 

society. Topics change each year. Topic for fall: Regional Dv j 

d for 


Topic for spring: World Food Problems. May be repeate | 


(Fall and spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


ri 

*215 Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Humphrey, L9 | 
Settlement Patterns in Pre-Columbian Mesoamerica (3 or 6) iof 

Field and laboratory examination of settlement patterns and so af 
structures in pre-Columbian Mesoamerica and their relationships 


cultural water-control systems. | 
j 
past” 


221 Seminar: Cultural Geography (3) " 
Study of the noneconomic processes which affect the location of 


p 
al scien 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Geography and Region 
Anthropology. 
| 
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activity. Topics to be discussed are environmental perception and evalu- 
ation, social definitions of space, and diffusion of innovations. 


222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) Langran 
(Formerly Techniques of Resource Inve ntory) 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources and the 
environment. (Fall) 

223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) Gordon 


(Formerly Population and Resources) 


Analysis of spatial problems associated with the dynamics and interaction 


of population growth and agricultural output. (Spring) 

224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) Pederson 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of the 
nature of political territories, (Spring) 

225 Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) Lowe 


Analysis of human spatial interaction: emphasis on networks, graph 


theory, gravity, interaction and potential models, migration models and 
diffusion processes. 


243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) Lowe 
Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology and internal spa- 
tial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic factors, behav- 
ioral considerations, and impact of time. (Fall) 


244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) Pederson 


Examination of central place theory and other theories of urban location. 


261 Seminar: Geography of Latin America (3) Gordon 
Analysis of man-land relationships in Latin America. (Spring) 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 


Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy resources, in- 


dustries, transportation, agriculture, population trends; emphasis on popu- 
lation patterns along borderlands, especially Sino-Soviet border. 
(Spring) 

266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) True 


Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, energy resources, 
transportation system. Emphasis on population distribution and growth; 
regional geography of selected areas. (Fall) 


> acti. 
487 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the meth- 
Odology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some 
aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


| 
Geology ; : EB 


Professors Geza Teleki (Chairman), G.V. Carroll, F.R. Siegel, A.G. Coates 

Adjunct Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman, I.G. Sohn 

Professorial Lecturers Nicholas Hotton, Daniel Appleman, Isidore Zietz 

Associate Professors R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis | 

Associate Professorial Lecturers W.E. Maloney, M.A. Buzas, J.E. Haze 
Alfonso Geiger, M.D. Turner 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Collier, T.L. Hughes, E.T. Miller 


; ) 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology (Department! 


The following requirements must be fulfilled; 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 
2. Required introductory course—Geol 21-22. the 
3. Required courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for {| 
degree of Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor d. 
Science); (c) Stat 91; and (d) BiSc 11-12 or Phys 3 and 4 (for the degre? "i 
Bachelor of Arts) or BiSc 11-12, and Phys 1 or 3 (for the degree of Bachelor 
Science). » {ol 
4. Required courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122, 151-52 fot 
both the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 172, 189, 195 
the Bachelor of Science degree only. E 
Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology—Engineering option (Engine : 
Geology) (Departmental).—An interdisciplinary curriculum offered by the Des 
ment of Geology and the Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental En 
neering in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. (Students wishing t9 vA. 


— 


toward the degree of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) with a Geology % e^ 

(Geological Engineering) should consult the School of Engineering and ; 

Science Catalogue.) The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 

2. Required introductory courses—ApSc 57, 58; Chem 13; EE 


Math 30, 31, 33; Phys 1, 2. . Ge 
3. Required courses in the major: CE 120, 140, 166, 167, 168, 182, 185; "t 


111-12, 117, 118, 122, 136, 189, 195, and one course chosen from Geol 14% 


jn 
51; Geol 14 ) A 


or 163; Math 111, 112; ME 126, 131. A on! 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology.—Prerequisit i y 

degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a mà | è 
Geology from this University, or an equivalent degree. f def 
Master of Science abe 


Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. 

candidates must include in their program of study Geol 141, 163, 205, an p 
Geol 299—300 Thesis Research is required for both degrees. Candidates must ej. 
a Master's Comprehensive Examination before submitting their thesis worx. peli 
jr Russian must be passe® "4j 
ais) 
pst 


ing knowledge examination in French, German, « 
beginning the thesis work or before beginning the third semester of gradu 
other languages may be taken with permission of Department. 
of the Department, candidates in the Master of Science program may 
another approved tool subject in lieu of the foreign language requirement. 


With the per 
su 
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n Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered 


“4 the departments of Geology and Chemistry) —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
ith a major in Geology or in Chemistry from this University, or an equivalent 
“gree, 


| Required: the general requirements, pages 93—100, including Chem 111-12; Geol 
Ra 249; Geol 246 or Chem 213; and Geol 299-300. The Master's Compre- 
esi, | Examination must be taken before registration for the second half of the 
ti S work, A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, approved by 
thi Department of Geology or Chemistry, must be passed prior to beginning the 


semester of graduate work or before beginning the thesis work, whichever 
“curs first, 


M, aster 


of Science in the field of Engineering Geology.—An interdisciplinary de- 
Ute offe 
di 


red by the Department of Geology and the Department of Civil, Mechanical, 
‘NVironmental Engineering in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
í i site: A Bachelor of Science degree in Geology ora Bachelor of Science 
hdd Engineering) degree from this University or an equivalent degree which must 
* those courses or their equivalents as outlined for the undergraduate require- 
“nts in the field of geology with the engineering option (Engineering Geology). 
^ -w permission of the Department, a student may elect a program of study 
vihis ing of 36 semester hours of approv ed course work without a thesis. ( Students 
kerine to work toward a Master of Science degree in the field of Geotechnical Engi- 
& should consult the School of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue.) 
Required: (a) The general requirements, pages 93-100; (b) Geology—at least 12 
E hours to include Geol 128, 141, 163, and 205: (c) Engineering and Physical 
" Ce—at least 12 semester hours to be selected from ApSc 211, 213; CE 204, 205, 
> 207, 208, 209, 212, 216, 217, 218, 219, 221. 255, 256, 257, 263, 265, 271, 275, 
T ME 221, 227, 231, 261, 262; ES 228. 


E of Philosophy in the field of Geology.—Required: the general requirements, 

Oved 3-97, 100-102, including passing a reading knowledge examination in an ap- 

ple iEn language and one other approved tool subject; and the satisfactory 

tro lon of the General Examination in three fields, one of which must be in 
Ogy, Stratigraphy, or Structural Geology. 

iere fields: Geomorphology, Marine Geology, Mineralogy, Paleontology, 

BY, Sedimentology, Stratigraphy, and Structural Geology. 

s ctor of Philosophy in the field of Geox hemistry (an interdepartmental field of- 

ls ?» the departments of Geology and Chemistry).—Required: the general re- 

n Rot. pages 93-97, 100 102, including passing a reading knowledge examina- 

d n àn approved foreign language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 117 

Md. s" Or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the General Examination in four 
» Including geochemistry and chemistry. 

" Chelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Earth Science.—Prerequi- 

; the Education curriculum, page 79. 


3, ited: the Earth Science option and the professional courses listed on pages 
!^40-2]. 
RS GROUP 

1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3—3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey covering the principles 
Of geology; emphasis on man's effect on the environment. Laboratory 


fee, $15 a semester. (Academic year) 
5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, Teleki 
The relation of man and society to natural environment; population 
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: P ls 
evolution and mineral resources; economic, legal, and political aspe? 


SECOND GROUP 


101 History of Geological Sciences (3) 


111 Mineralogy (3) 


112 Crystal Optics (4) 


Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 
‘i 3 arrol 
14 Field Petrology (3) Car 
i » 0 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Field study 
rocks. Laboratory fee, $12. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 (Fall) 
‘ Á i s 14 e 
22 Physical and Evolutionary Geology (3—3) Lindholm, Cod! 
5 e o 
Lecture and laboratory (5 hours). Principles of geology as a base f 
further study in geology and related sciences. Laboratory fee, $13 
semester. (Geol 21—spring; Geol 22—fall) 
Tele! 


Development of scientific thought; history of geological and rel 

sciences. (Fall) 

Carr? 

(Formerly Mineralogy |4]) " 
" dl 

Lectures and laboratory. Morphological crystallography and system 

mineralogy. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 21. Laboratory fee, $15. 

(Spring) 

Cart! 


(Formerly Mineralogy [3]) " 
Lectures and laboratory. Optical phenomena of crystals and uses of j 
polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or Phys 3, or permis 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall) 


j 
113 Crystallography (3) Applet 


Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crystal stot 


X-ray diffraction theory and application, Prerequisite: Math 31. 


tory fee, $15. (Fall or spring) 

ew? 

117 Petrology (2) 

Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of i 
and magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products. Prered af. 
Geol 21, 111-12; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission of inst 
(Spring) 

pew) 


118 Petrology Laboratory (2) | 


Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for Geology majors: 


requisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring) | 
" è at, 
22 Structural Geology (4) C w 
Lectures and laboratory. Interpretation of geologic formations e att | 
of their structures. Prerequisite: Geol 22, or Geol 2 and 14. La 
fee, $22. (Spring) 
’ pi 
125 Marine Geology (3) FA 
Se ine P. 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submariP gj 
ogy; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, an | 


151... 
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environment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of in- 


structor. (Spring) 

128 Geomorphology (3) Teleki 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evolution of 
earth forms. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 

136 Engineering Geology (3) Geiger 


For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geo- 
logical principles and processes and their application to civil and me- 
chanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; or permission 
of instructor. (Spring) 


14 


Introductory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 


Principles and theories on the abundance. relationships, and distribution 
of the elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisites or con- 
current registration: Geol 117 or equivalent; Chem 11-12: Math 30; Phys 
1 or 3; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 


147 Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences (3) Siegel 


Introduction to geochemical and chemical principles involved in geological 
Systems and their application to contemporary problems in oceanology, 
pollution, and mineral exploration. Laboratory fee, $12. 


52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) Coates 


Lecture and laboratory (5 hours), field trips as arranged. A systematic 
treatment of the invertebrate fossil groups, emphasis on the macroinverte- 
brates. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. (Academic year) 


154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General features of 
vertebrate morphology and evolution: problems of paleoecology and 
adaptation. (Fall) 


157 Methods of Systematic Paleozoology (3) Sohn 


Lecture and discussion. Introduction to bibliographic source and rules of 
Zoological nomenclature. Presentation of data, including synonymies and 
keys. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


158 Micropaleontology (3) Sohn 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Identification with binocular 
microscope of important microfossil groups. Micropaleontological tech- 
niques. Prerequisite: Geol 157 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $12. (Fall or spring) 
163 Sedimentation (4) Lindholm 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), field trips as arranged. Prin- 
Ciples of sedimentation, analysis and interpretation of sedimentary proc- 
esses and environment, laboratory experiments in the properties of sedi- 


mentary particles. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 
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172 Regional Geology of North America (2) suf 
| Lecture, research, and discussion of major geologic or physiographic re 
gions. Prerequisite: Geol 122. (Fall) 
: 
181 General Oceanography (3) Malone 
Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movements of watt 
masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants an A 
mals. Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent, or permission of instructo" 
(Spring) 
; | 1-3 * jeu 
189 Geophysics of the Solid Earth (2) D 
i Introduction to physical properties and origin of the surface features et 
| interior of the earth. Prerequisite: Phys 1 or 3; or permission of 
structor. (Fall) 
- , afl | 
195 Field Work (2) y^ 
Weekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and specific fie | 
| work methods. (Spring) 
| à suf 
| 199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) " | 
19 
H Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for of | 
| (Fall and spring) | 
| 
| THIRD GROUP J 
205 Seminar in Geology (3) 5 i 
! Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
spring) | 
Apple 


214 X-ray Mineralogy (3) 
Problems in X-ray mineralogy, crystal chemistry of rock-forming 
erals. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall or spring) 

- -dhol | 

216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) Lio 
Identification, classification, and interpretation of common sedimen j, ) 


rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Get 
163; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) K, 
219 Petrogenesis I (3) " | 
The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Labor? | 
fee, $15. (Fall) ; 
1 
i Lew” 
220 Petrogenesis II (3) 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) t) 
wis 
Le | 


224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) 


Rock deformation. Methods of study and the f t 
complex rock. Tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission 


structor. (Fall) 
sieg 


n 
ormation of struct, 


241 Geochemistry (3) 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea w 
position and alterations of marine sediments, thermo 


NT. | 
ater, chemical bie, 
dynamics 3" | 
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chemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of meas- 


uring. Prerequisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor. Recom- 
mended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $18. 
243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) Siegel 


Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection of 
hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Laboratory fee, $15. 


(Spring) 

246 Physical Chemistry in Relation to Geologic Problems (3) Staff 
Application of thermodynamics to phase equilibria studies of minerals 
and rocks. 

249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) Siegel 
Independent topics each semester: may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
or spring) 

253 Bioassociational Studies in Paleontology (3) Hazel 


Analysis and interpretation of the distribution of marine animals with 
emphasis on biogeographic, paleoclimatologic, and biostratigraphic in- 
ferences and multivariate techniques. 


254 Interpretive Paleontology (3) Kauffman 


Comparative study of form and function in fossil and recent organisms as 
related to the interpretation of evolution. Prerequisite: Geol 151—52. 
(Spring) 


255 Population Paleoecology (3) Buzas 


Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subject mat- 
ter includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life-death, 
size-frequency distributions, competitive exclusion principle, spatial dis- 
tributions, relative abundance and diversity, quantification of community 


biofacies. Prerequisite: Geol 151—52, Stat 91: or permission of instruc- 
tor, (Fall) 


263 Advanced Sedimentology (arr.) 
Prerequisite: Geol 163. Laboratory fee, $15. 


Pierce 


266 Stratigraphy (3) Coates, Kauffman 


Physical and biological stratigraphy. Analysis of major facies types. 


288 Geophysics for Geologists (3) 


Basic geophysics to assist the geologist in mapping and solving geologic 
Problems. Prerequisite: Math 31: Phys 1, 2; or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 
295 Research (arr.) 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified students 
With advanced training. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


99 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) suf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general €* 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) suf 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 

(Fall and spring) 


Germanic Languages and Literatures roo 


Professors J.C. King, Klaus Thoenelt 

Associate Professor Carl Steiner (Chairman) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Margaret Guenther 
Instructor B.K. Netland 

Lecturers Blanche Gardner, Peter Werres f 


Bachelor Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures (Dep? 


mental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Germ 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 51—52; or equivalent. 
3. Required courses in other areas—6 semester hours of history, and 6 seme 
hours in one of the following subjects: art history, music history, or philosophy: " | 
4. Requirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours in Gem; 
courses above the first group, including Germ 179-80; reasonable proficiency 


"i 


speaking, reading, and writing German. ;sitt 
Master of Arts in the field of Germanic Languages and Literatures.—Prerequ 
a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures 
this University, or an equivalent degree. Jedi 
including a reading know ve 


Required: the general requirements, pages 93—100, " 
of French. The program of study consists of (1) 24 semester hours of ps 
in the field of GM y 


course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) 

literature or linguistics or, with departmental approval, (2) 30 semester hou 

approved course work without a thesis. ssitt' 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German.—Prereq! 

the Education curriculum, page 79. 116 
Required: the German option and the professional courses listed on pages 

120-21. tiv 
The Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, through the como 

a 


of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., cooperates in 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Georgetown University. 


jø 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school mus 
a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the exa 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. | 


minati” ] 
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| GERMAN 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) Staff 


Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of German structure 
and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversation. Aural-oral 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Germ 2: Germ 1. Labo- 
ratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Germ 1 and 2—fall and spring) 
* ~ 3 X 
3-4 Second-year German (3-3) Staff 


Introduction to German civilization, selections from modern German 
prose, continuation and review of German structure, conversation and 
simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Pre- 
requisite to Germ 3: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Germ 4: 


Germ 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Germ 3 and 4—fall 
and spring) 


* "Y . ** `, 
9-10 German € onversation and Composition (3—3) Staff 
(Academic year) 

47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) Staff 
For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no German who 
are interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German. No academic 
credit for graduate students. (Fall) 

49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Staff 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations, un- 
dergraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. Pre- 
requisite: Germ 4 or 47, or equivalent. (Spring) 

31-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3—3) Guenther 


Lecture, recitation, and discussion. Selected readings in German litera- 
ture from the earliest periods to the present. (Academic year) 


Skconn GROUP 


103-4 Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3—3) Thoenelt 


Lecture and discussion Selected works of Goethe, Thomas Mann, Hesse, 

Böll, and others. Topics for 1976-77: Germ 103—the “Faust” theme in 

German thought and civilization, from Goethe to Thomas Mann; Germ 

104—the anti-Faust movement in German thought and civilization from 

Goethe to Heinrich Böll. (Academic year 1976-77 and alternate years) 
Ny 2 Comparative Studies in Germanic Literatures— Thoenelt 
in English (3-3) 


Lecture and discussion, Topics for 1975-76: Germ 111—Absurdity and 
Tebellion, loss and rediscovery of the self, from Existentialism back to 
Enlightenment, selected works of Thomas Mann, Bóll, Frisch, Hesse, 
Strindberg, Goethe, and others: Germ 112—Individualism in German 
kie thought and civilization; the meaning of truth in education and self-realiza- 


hi ee 
ith 

Permigs: : : " 

Tmission of instructor, Germ 9 or 10 may be taken concurrently with Germ 4. 
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German 18th and 20th century literature, selected 


tion as reflected in 
works of Goethe, Novalis, Thomas Mann, Böll, and others. (Aca 
demic year 1975-76 and alternate years) 
131-32 18th Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Thoenelt 
Reading, lecture, and dis- 


Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, ¢ lassicism. 
cussion. Central topic: Geist und Tat—or the 18th century concept b 


literature’s formative function in society. (Academic year 1975-1 
and alternate years) 

E H " " : steine! 
141-42 19th Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steine 


Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Realism. Reading, lecture | 


and discussion. (Academic year 1976-77 and alternate years) | 


151—52 20th Century German Literature—in German (3-3) 

Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; 
émigré literature, contemporary drama; à 
(Academic year | 


The age of Nietzsche, 
Thomas Mann, Hesse; 
Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. 
76 and alternate years) 


inel 
161-62 Studies in Modern German Literature—in English (3-3) stein? 


; À i ; ni 
Readings of representative writers of modern German prose; lecture 4 


discussion in English. (Academic year 1976-77 and alternate years 


^ s i It 
179-80 Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3—3) Thos 
Discussions and compositions on literary and cultural topics, readings 4 


etations of selected texts (Gottfried Benn ^ | 


newspaper articles, interpr 
(Academic year 1 


Thomas Mann), grammar and style studies. 
and alternate years) 


THIRD GROUP 
: re: ing 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) Ki | 
(Academic year 1975-76 and alternate years) | 
int 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) F } 
(Academic year 1976-77 and alternate years) | 
jn, 
211-12 History of the German Language (3-3) E | 
Alle? 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) 
(Academic year 1975-76 and alternate years) 
vino, All@ 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3—3) King» 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. 
Tho i 


231-32 German Classicism (3-3) 
Advanced study and critique of the literature of the Goethe << un 
18th century image of man; literature and society; the regenerale, y 

“Ku 


tion of aesthetics, and the establishment of criteria for 


“Kitsch.” (Academic year 1976-77 and alternate years) 
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251-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German 


Steiner 
Literature (3—3) 


Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism. Topic for 1976- 
77: Das deutsche Drama nach 1945. (Academic year 1976-77 and 
alternate years) 
271~72 Seminar: German Realism (3-3) Steiner 
Analysis of authors, works, genres, and literary trends. Topic for 1975— 
76: Die Novelle des poetischen Realismus. (Academic year 1975-76 
and alternate years) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
SANSKRIT 
SECOND GROUP 
105-6 First-year Sanskrit (3-3) King 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 

pletion of Germ 106. Language, literature, and culture of ancient India. 

Essentials of grammar; reading of classical and Vedic texts. Aural-oral 

practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 

(Academic year 1975-76 and alternate years) 
107-8 Second-year Sanskrit (3—3) King 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Germ 108. Language, literature, and culture of ancient India. 
Continuation and review of grammar; reading of more difficult classical 
and Vedic texts. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite; 
Germ 105-6 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Aca- 
demic year 1976-77 and alternate years) 


"sy GROUP 


81-82 Beginning Scandinavian (3—3) Netland 


Introduction to Norwegian and introductory reading approach to Danish 
and Swedish. Fundamental concepts of Scandinavian civilization. Scan 
81: Norwegian, language and structure; reading, conversation, and com- 
Position, Presentation of Scandinavian culture. Scan 82: additional read- 
ing, conversation, and composition in Norwegian. Reading approach to 
Danish and Swedish. Credit will be given for each semester. Aural-oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Pre- 
requisite to Germ 82: Germ 81. (Academic year) 


ON z : : ] 
84 Intermediate Scandinavian (3-3) Netland 


Intermediate Norwegian; reading, conversation, and composition. Ad- 
ditional reading in Danish and Swedish. Outlines of modern Scandinavian 
culture, including a brief introduction to Icelandic. Students will select 
a special study project within the course framework. Credit will be given 


—'— — 
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Labor 


Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. J 
viv? 


Prerequisite to Germ 83: Germ 82 or eq 
83. (Academic year) 


for each semester 
tory fee, $17.50 a semester 
lent. Prerequisite to Germ 84: Germ 


Greek 


See “Classics.” 


Health Care Administration E 


Professor Leon Gintzig (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers H.L. Hirsh, W.A. Hamrick 

Associate Professors R.R. Bonato (Research), G.E. 
P.N. Reeves, K.J. Darr 

Adjunct Associate Professors P.S. Birnbaum, A.J. Schwab 

Associate Professorial Lecturers W.A. Parker, D.D. Pointer, 
L.W. Katz, H.R. Wertlieb, Sami Khoury, C.C. Rorrie, A.E. Duncker 6 

Assistant Professors W.H. Guy (Research), K.C. Yang (Research), RA 
Shouldice 

Adjunct Assistant Professors W.J. Auton, J.D. Bentley, W.J. Green, Jr» 
Landen, R.L. White, M.J. Ackerman 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers T.L. Schmidt, N.B. Hadley f. 

Instructors Patricia Cleary (Research), Richard Switalski (Research), D. 
Bergwall, C.P. McKelvey 

Adjunct Instructors G.R. DeLisle, S.T. Fisher, R.B. Hinds, N.G. Oglesby» 
Carter, C.H. Hayes i 

of Bachelor of Science in Heb 
at the Naval School of OSP al 
Chairman of the Depa 


Morris, M.C. Devolit&* 


Aladino Gava 


ws 


FW: 


The program of study leading to the degree 
Care Administration is currently being offered only 
Administration; for further information contact the 


of Health Care Administration. f ef 
Programs of study in Health Care Administration leading to the degrees © ut 
of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administration, in 


of Public Administration, Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care ; in tio" 
and Doctor of Public Adminis ge 


istration, Doctor of Business Administration, 
are offered by the School of Government and Business Administration (see 
133-63). 
SECOND GROUP 
tu" 
- nited t0 * 
Except for HCA 153 and 154, the following second-group courses are limited ^g 
dents in the Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration degree P 
at the Naval School of Hospital Administration. 4 
d f tallin? 
108 Survey of Health Economics (3) S pp 
à d dut i : : al 
Survey of the principles and applications of economic analysis — 


to the health field. Economic criteria required for cost e 
operations analysis, and resources management. 
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110 Introduction to Health Care Planning (3) Fisher, Schmidt 


Introduction to health care program and facility planning. Emphasis on 
the role and function of planning agencies, estimation of needs, assess- 
ment of community and facility resources, collection of data, and evalua- 
tion of program and facility design. 


120 Personnel Relations in Health Care Institutions (3) Fisher 


Introduction to personnel relations in the health care environment. Re- 
search studies, as they pertain to the concepts of leadership and superior- 
subordinate relations in a multidisciplinary organization, evaluated for 
practical application. Emphasis on employee cooperation, differences in 
ability and background, and particular problems caused by specific work- 
ing conditions, 


130 Hospital Labor Relations (3) Fisher 


Introduction to a brief history of unionism, characteristics of union 
organizations and union movements, and the basic reasons why the gov- 
ernment became involved in employer-employee relations. Labor laws 
and National Labor Relations Board decisions studied in terms of their 
application to health care facilities. Management's role in the collective 
bargaining process and the administration of and “living” with collective 
bargaining agreements. 


140 Hospital Financial and Material Management (3) Hinds 


Principles, practices, functions, and objectives of financial and material 
Management in support of hospital operations; emphasis on the role and 
contributions of middle management. Costs and budgetary control, re- 
sponsibility accounting, cost-based budgets, purchasing, inventory con- 
trol, distribution, and storage. 


142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) Hinds 


Consideration of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting 
data. Cost accounting, budgeting, and internal control techniques, em- 
Phasis on their use in the management planning and control process. 


153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) Parker, Bentley 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services in 
the United States. Emphasis on the structural features of and the re- 
Sources available to the health care system. (Fall and spring) 


154 Introduction to Hospital Management Parker, Fisher 
and Procedures (3) 


Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary American 
hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital departments and on the 
functions of the department manager. (Fall and spring) 


155 Special Problems in Health Care Management (3) DeLisle 


Supervised reading program in which the student is expected to review the 
literature on a middle-management problem present in contemporary 
American health care institutions, 


159 Legal Issues in Health Care Administration (3) Landen 


Recognition and comprehension of areas of legal liability in hospital 
activities, Knowledge and understanding of a wide variety of administra- 
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THIRD GROUP 


202 Introduction to Health Care (3) i 
(2 hours). Introduct 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


nature, such as administrative 
administrativé 
Recovery Ach 


tive duties and responsibilities of a legal 
investigations, misconduct and line of duty determinations, 
discipline and discharge, claims under the Medical Care 
Federal Tort Claims Act, and other related matters. 


162 Survey of Hospital Informations Systems (3) 


system, its effect on the environment, 


170 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) 


180 Management Case Problems in Hospital Administration (3) 


204 Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) 


Ackerman 
Development and discussion of a computerized integrated information 


and its use within the organization? 


system for planning and control. Analysis of actual information systems 


used in hospitals. 
Bentley 


Introduction to the application of quantitative methods to the health serv 
ices industry. Fundamental statistical techniques enabling the student t0 
read, comprehend, critically appraise, and intelligently utilize the grow 
ing volume of quantitative research appearing in the health services liter® 
ture. Familiarization with quantitative procedures applied to analyzing 
management problems in the operational environment. Emphasis 0 
establishing a fundamental understanding of statistical “ideas” rather tha? 
upon manipulating predeveloped formulas, 


white 


175 Analysis in Health Care Administration (3) 
problem 


Skills, methods, research, and analysis of the middle management 

in health care administration. 

Oglesby 
Study of the management functions as applied in the hospital setin? 
Management case problems in hospital administration areas SUC o 
authority relationships, communication barriers, motivation and P 
ductivity, and control techniques discussed and analyzed. 


McKelvey, Khouw | 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory 


description and analysis of the American health and medical care syst 4 


ch, t 


and the organization, characteristics, and relationships of resear 4 

nology, manpower, public and private delivery, and financing mechan! 

Survey of major disease problems and their impact on administration 

planning. Medical terminology. (Fall and spring) 

di dle! 

203 Organization and Management of Health Darr, Hà 

Care Institutions (3) 

(Formerly Health Care Organization and Management) w 

Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History op 

current character of institutional providers of health care. M" 


and interrelationships of various types o tion! 


organizational structure, -tii 
Regulation of instit 


care facilities. Institutional ethics; statistics. 
providers. (Fall and spring) 


Should" 


s 
se pl an pit 


Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practic lap 
newly forming health maintenance organizations. Emphasis on P 
(Fall and spring 


development, and operation of prepaid plans. 
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205 Hospital Administrative Practices (3) Darr, Gavazzi 
(Formerly Hospital Management Procedures) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Organization, 


n 

I 

management, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, support, and ad- du 

ministrative departments. Analyses of procedures and systems. Hospital | || 

* * * * . . i 

personnel administration. Administrative ethics. Requirements of the | | 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. Prerequisite: HCA 203. | HI 

(Fall and spring) i ! 

IIT | 

206 Case Studies in Health Care Administration (3) — Devolites, Birnbaum i 

Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Intensive qualitative and | 


quantitative analyses of major problem areas in health care administration 
using the case study method. Cases cover the broad spectrum of health | 
care delivery and management: plans and operations, personnel, financial, 
and materiel. Developing and implementing solutions serves as capstone | 
course for health care administration students. Prerequisite: HCA 202, i 
203, and Mgt 201. (Fall and spring) 


207 Management Analysis in Shouldice, Bergwall 
Health Care Institutions (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic investigation and problem- 
solving techniques, including various methods of collecting, analyzing, re- | 
porting, and using information that can be made available to administrators i 


of hospitals and other medical care institutions. Field assignments. 
(Fall and spring) 


209 Health Resources Management (3) Devolites 
(Formerly Health Care Economics and Financial Management) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to resources l. 
analysis and financial management in health care institutions. Estimation 
of health services demand and resources requirements. Review and li 
analysis of health services operations; reimbursement by the government 

and other third parties; medical materials and facilities management; 

Sources of funds. ' (Fall and spring) 


210 Advanced Health Resources Management (3) Devolites, Katz 
(Formerly Advanced Financial Management of Health Care Institutions) 
Development of financial health policies, objectives, and programs. Ap- 
Plication of PPBS in the health care field: financial management of multi- 
unit health care systems; financial aspects of national health programs, 
Prospective rates and regulation of health prices; case studies and field 
research. (Fall or spring) 


212 Introduction to Health Planning (3) Reeves, Bergwall, McKelvey 
(Formerly Health Project Planning) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to the history and 
development of health planning in the United States. Presentation of basic 
health planning methods and procedures at a project level 


213 Comparative Health Care Systems (3) Gintzig 


(Formerly Administration of Health Care Systems) 


International comparative evaluations of various organizational patterns, 
functions, and trends in health care systems. Emphasis on the sources of 
Such differences and significance of the systems to the health care of a 
nation, (Fall or spring) 
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285-86 Readings in Health Care Administration (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Reeves, Bergwil 


214 Health Systems Planning (3) 
tho 


Advanced planning techniques emphasizing quantative and rational me* í 

dology at the health systems level. In-depth discussion of selected cr 
components of the health planning process Prerequisite: HCA 212, 

permission of instructor (Fall or spring) 

à Mme ` all 

216 Seminar: Policy in Health Planning (3) Reeves, Berg¥® 

(Formerly Seminar: Health Systems Planning) 
S -— i ; : re 
Analysis of the legal, political, social, and economic factors in health e 

planning with emphasis on policy formulation and implementation. | ie: | 
plores the role of societal values in setting health policy. Prerequis! 


HCA 212, or permission of instructor. (Fall or spring) | 

k ite iS | 

250 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) M 
Study of the organizations and systems for the delivery of mental heil | 


services; emphasis on administration, management, and financial SUP 


of treatment and rehabilitation facilities. (Fall) 
i ‘ qe je 
260 Introduction to Long-term Care Administration (3) wert! 
(Formerly Seminar: Administration for Long-term Care) » 
Evolution of long-term institutions as a health care delivery sub-sys” i 


Comparative evaluation of characteristics of various long-term care " 
tutions; regulation by government. Relationships between the purposes iy 
functions of these institutions and the health care needs of the comm 
are investigated. (Fall) 

wertli? 


Seminar: Managing the Long-term Care Institution (3) ) 
ns, 


(Formerly Seminar: Administration for Long-term Care Institutio 
Designed to improve the abilities and effectiveness of health cart y 
ministrators through a foundation of knowledge and skills in long 
health care facility organization and management. Emphasis on the go 
of services available in long-term care institutions. Prerequisite: 


N 
ON 


260, or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
er (cxi is suf 
265 Readings in Long-term Care Administration (3) at 
Advanced studies in selected aspects of administration of long-term 
facilities. May be repeated for credit. (Fall or spring) 
ck 
267 Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) Doa o 
Overview of the social, psychological, and biomedical characteris" will 


older persons. General as well as special circumstances of the el e 
which administrators of health care facilities should be acquainte. 
(Fall and spring) 


pa 


270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) inte y 
Field research. Primarily for doctoral students; open to e " (p 
edit. 


students with consent of instructor. May be repeated for cr 
or spring) 

sol 

"m 

of health C? othe! 


Supervised readings in special areas or subdivisions n to 005 
open * f 
P mic cà 


ministration and planning. Primarily for doctoral students; 


` i 
students by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. (Acade | 
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287 Seminar: Health Care Administration and the Law (3) Hirsh, Darr 
(Formerly Seminar: Integration of Health Care Administration) 
Primarily for doctoral students; open to other students by arrangement. 
Analysis of the law and health care administration. Legal duties and re- 
sponsibilities, as well as rights of administrators and the health care 
facility, are outlined. Discussion of the legal relationships of facility per- 
sonnel, legal aspects of labor relations, and trends in hospital law. 
(Fall or spring) 


288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care Bergwall, Gintzig 
Administration (3) 


Selected administrative and planning issues and problems arising in health 
care facility situations. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other stu- 
dents by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. (Fall or spring) 


-95 Residency I (3-3-3) Staff 
Twelve-month residency, beginning summer, fall, or spring. Work ex- 
perience under a qualified preceptor, periodic written progress reports, 
a written major report, or a selected field project. 


296-97 
-98 Residency II (3-3-3) Gintzig 


For selected students who take a second twelve-month residency; begins 
summer, fall, or spring. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


TOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral .students preparing for the general examination. May 
be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
spring) 


brew 


Classics " 


Pro 
fes 
I" R.H. Davison, R.B. Thompson (Chairman), F.H. Michael, R.C. 


Viro R.P. Sharkey, H.M. Sachar, R.W. Kenny, Fernando Belaunde-Terry 
tting), p p. Hill, Letitia Brown, R.C. Thornton 
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Adjunct Professor R.P. Multhauf 

Associate Professors C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson, Lois Schwoerer, Linda De 
Pauw, R.A. Hadley, P.F. Klarén 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Anna Nelson 

Assistant Professors A.D. Andrews II, S.A. Grant, R.E Kennedy, 
Ribuffo 


Jr, LP 


d 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in History (Field-of-Study or Departmental 
following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be 
quirement for "meaningful initiation" into the Humanities and the 
Mathematical Sciences. ) Y 
2. Required introductory courses—Hist 39-40, 71-72, or equivalent. Majors e 
waive one or more of the prerequisite courses by passing departmental examinat! d 
by attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance Examination 
Achievement tests, or by good performance on Advanced Placement Examır 
Credit for one or more of the prerequisite courses may be received by superior 
formance on departmental or Advanced Placement Examinations. vel 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) either 12 semester hours of an appre 
foreign language or (b) 9 semester hours in statistics (Stat 53, 97, 113). pir 

4. (a) Field-of-study major—Hist 199 (Proseminar), 6 semester hours of t 
group courses, including at least 3 semester hours of research seminar, an i 
passing of the major examination in the senior year. In planning a program, ip 


student, under the guidance of an adviser, should choose courses which will ees! 


aspects of the 


ld 
77. 83-89. (Students sho" 


taken in satisfying the re 
Natural a 


nations 


a broad understanding of diverse chronological and geographical 
experience. 

(b) Departmental major—27 or more hours of second- and third-group coe oft 
including Hist 199, 6 semester hours of third-group courses including at least : 
research seminar, and 6 semester hours chosen from each of the following 6? 
I (Europe)—Hist 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 121, 122, 123, 124, 1 Unit? 
139, 140, 141, 142, 147, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 157, 158, 197, 198; II ( 18^ 
States)—Hist 167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 116 
182, 184, 185, 186, 197, 198; III (Africa, Asia, and Latin America) — Hist 105 
138, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 163, 164, 165, 166, 187, 188, 189, 197, 198. = of ú 
the offices of the Dean 3 
ory. d 
astic T 


A pamphlet relating to the major is available in 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and in the Department of Hist 
An Honors Program may be chosen by juniors with satisfactory schol 
Application to this program must be made before the beginning of the inf 
semester of the junior year. Students accepted into the program take à 3-hour * 
in the second semester of the junior year and complete the research requ 


the history major by preparing the Senior Honors Thesis (Hist 191-92) 1m 


year of undergraduate study. istor} w 
Master of Arts in the field of Classical Archaeology, Classics, and Pih ff 
interdepartmental degree program offered by the departments of Art, Clar oho 


History).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a background in Classica f 


: : : ae t 
ology and either Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions mus p po? 


| 

n ` ` . `r ate 
scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Gradua | 
| 


of Arts and Sciences. : E cons 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of stu ird g 
of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should be t qe 


art 
ym the dep? eg | 
additional $^, Ger 
in French 


courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate adviser frc 
of Art, Classics, and History; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 


hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge examination 1 
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Man, All c. 


inati indidates are required to pass a general Master's C omprehensive Exam- 
ation, 


an aster of Arts in the field of History Prerequisite a Bachelor's degree from 
ig credited college or university with a major in history, or an equivalent degree; 
Bahay attic standing; and approval of the Department. Applicants from other 
vinced re must present scores on the Graduate Record Examination with the Ad- 
D tend est in History and arrange for four persons, preferably former instructors, 
Sie n letters or reference forms to the Office of the Gaduate School of Arts and 
Nces, 
quired: the general requirements, pages 93—100. Candidates must complete either 
His oo mum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-groug courses, including 
“79-300 Thesis Research, or (2) a minimum of 36 semester hours of sec- 
ay third-group courses, including at least two research semiuars (6 semester 
or E^ least 6 semester hours of each candidate's program must be in third- 
tide the EP History courses; a maximum of 6 may be in approved courses out- 
With in partment of History. Master's candidates are responsible for arranging 
cond-group courses for extra work, in order to receive gradu- 
Such courses. Each student works in two fields of history and is re- 
ass a Comprehensive Examination in each 
d of Philosophy in the field of History. —Required: the general requirements 
Popriate V. 100—102, including the passing of a written examination in two ap- 
à e foreign languages, or one foreign language and an approved tool subject, 
hall. e Satisfactory completion of the General Examination in four fields. Nor- 
— doctoral candidate will work in one major (or general) field of study 
Medi m Special fields. The major fields include the following: Ancient History, 
Merica Europe, Early Modern Europe, Modern Europe, United States, Latin 
felge © Modern Near East, Modern Far East, Russia and East Europe. Special 
d Vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. Social History, European Intellectual 


lug, "^ €C.) to the chronologically limited fields (e.g., American Colonial History, 


Or a d ni ^ " 
ino Stuart England, etc.). A student may elect one special field outside of the 
NL orent of History if it is relevant to his program. 


us rior of Arts in Education with a teaching field in History.—Prerequisite: the 
A zw curriculum, page 79. 
rv) ed: the History option and the professional courses on pages 116-17, 
Oct, ; R , b , " : 
Econom, of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine work in 
ics 


» History, and Political Science 


De 
an , PArtmental p 


üDpros,.: rerequisite: Students are expected to bring to second-group courses 
esf pert level of background preparation. Ordinarily, this is achieved by suc- 
of tquiyaj Petion of first-group courses in the same area or by presenting evidence 
Surge. or Preparation. Students lacking such preparation may take second-group 
nly with the consent of the instructor 
T GROUP 
39.4 
0 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) Staff 
Hist 39. political, social, economic, and cultural history to early modern 
"ra. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. (Academic year) 
B2 : . : " - 
Introduction to American History (3-3) Staff 
€" 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from 1620 to 1876. Hist 72: from 1876 to 
Present. 


(Academic year) 


samen a —— 


——— 


105-6 History of Science and Technology (3-3) 


111-12 Medieval History (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


SECOND GROUP 


, — . sont 
101 World Civilizations (3) lhomps?! 


(Formerly History of Culture |3]) 


: y 
the world examined in the light of attempts b 
(Fall) 


The major civilizations of 
Hegel, Spengler, and Toynbee to discover a pattern in history. 


Thomps?? 


102 History of Revolution (3) 
evo 


The major revolutions of the modern world and the growth of the T 
lutionary idea under Cromwell, Robespierre, Marx, Lenin, and Mao. 


Mul T 


(Formerly History of Science) 

- S z jet 
Hist 105: from ancient natural philosophy through the 17th century << 
tific revolution. Hist 106: from the Industrial Revolution to the 20th & 
tury amalgamation of science and technology. In alternate years empha 
science and technology. (Academic year) 

y 
108 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) Had? 
" 3 : " , = ee 3) 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and Irah 
civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander’s conquest. 
, 2 t pfe d iae : jo) 
109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Had 
. Ate s . e 
Neolithic background: Bronze age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycen? d 
civilizations; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian cond 
(Fall) 
em , le) 
110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Hadt 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin " 
zation; cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek 
under Roman rule. (Spring) 


Andre 


t LS PN 1l 
Development of the Latin Christian community. Hist 111: 4th to 


century. Hist 112: 11th to 13th century. (Academic year) 
ws 
113 Early Middle Ages (3) Andie 
Mediterranean region from 4th to 11th century; emphasis on pyzan! 


116 History of Africa (3) T 
: . c 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from a 
times to the present. 

schwot 


121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) 
the 


The Renaissance City, concepts of the ideal man and woman, 
covery of new worlds, Machiavelli, historiography of the perio": 
A up et” 
122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) = 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological uph 


of the 16th century. (Spring) 


"m 
123-24 European Intellectual History (3—3) E 


Philosophy, political and economic thought, cultural developments, 
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culture, diffusion of ideas. Hist 123: 17th and 18th centuries. Hist 124: 
19th and 20th centuries. 


*127 Theories of History (3) Lavine I 
Major philosophies of history: Judeo-Christian, idea of progress, his- UE 
toricism, Hegelian-Marxist dialectic, cyclical (Vico, Spengler, Toynbee), | | 
and social-scientific (Kant, Weber) views. € ontemporary problems of his- (i 

} torical knowledge. (Fall) | I | 
J| 
131-32 History of Germany (3-3) Herber i 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from mid-17th cen- | 


tury to Bismarck. Hist 132: from William II to present. 


| 

138 History of World Communism (3) Thornton | 
The international communist movement from its beginnings to the pres- | 

ent. (Spring) 
139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachar Il 


Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: from the turn of I 
the century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: from the Munich 
| settlement to present. (Academic year) l 


141-42 History of France (3-3) Kennedy | 
| Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 141: from Henri IV to | | 
| Napoleon. Hist 142: from Napoleon to present. (Not offered 1975-76) Ji 

l 


143 Europe East of the Elbe, 1815-1939 (3) 


Poland, the Danube countries, and the Balkans in the 19th and 20th 1 
centuries. (Fall) I 


144 Medieval Russia (3) Grant 
(Formerly History of Russia: Medieval to 1700) 
Russian history from its beginnings to the reign of Peter the Great. 


(Fall) 
145 Imperial Russia (3) Thompson 
(Formerly History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries) | 
From the reign of Peter the Great to the Russian Revolution. (Fall) | 
146 Soviet Russia (3) Thompson 
The Russian Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. (Spring) | 
1147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 


Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period 
following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its im- 
Pact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) 


149... 
30 European Diplomatic History (3—3) Davison 


Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. 
Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students who receive 


' 
Ani 

tAn Mte 
An interd Partment 


. al course offered by the departments of History and Philosophy. 
Partment y i 


al course offered by the departments of History and Economics. 


163-64 History of Latin America (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157. (Academlé 
year) 
151-52 History of England (3—3) Kenn) 


(Formerly History of England and Great Britain) 
Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture 
Hist 151: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689. (Academic year) 


153 Tudor England (3) Kenn) 


Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and religioU* 
development of England, 1485-1603. 


154 Stuart England (3) Schwoer! 


Grand Rebellion, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. The politica” 
religious, intellectual, social, and economic development of England, 1 
1714. (Spring) 

Sacha! 


157 20th Century European Diplomatic History (3) « 
den 


The main currents, with necessary 19th century background. Stu 
who receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 150. 
Fall) 
ar 
158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sach 
pres 


A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the col 
ent state of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, am 


tural influences. (Spring) 
dee 4 k : én 
161 Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Klar 
Mexican and Cuban Experience (3) $ 
Social, economic, and political forces working to undermine the "d 


tional fabric of Latin American society; emphasis on historical roots 
revolutionary movements. (Spring) 


Political, socioeconomic, and cultural development. Hist 163: © 
period. Hist 164: national period. (Academic year) 
Klar? 


165 History of Brazil (3) m 
and cultural aspects from pre-Columbian 


Political, socioeconomic, 
to the present. 
én 
are 
166 History of Mexico (3) r 
Political, socioeconomic, and cultural aspects from pre- -Columbian 


to the present. (Fall) 
t 
i ? skel 
167 Man-made America: the Colonial Scene (3) Ha 
(Formerly American Colonial History) 
The setting and shape of life in early America. (Spring) 
. 3 pau" 
169 The American Revolution (3) De Í 


nce 
The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic signifie ado? 
the events leading to the War for American Independence and t 
tion of the Federal Constitution. (Fall) 
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170 U.S. Early National History (3) Hill | 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early republic, || 
1789-1828. (Fall) I 

171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) Brown | 


Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of I] 
the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the Urban-Industrial Era from | 
1861 to present, 


| 

L| 

| 

| I 
173-74 Afro-American History (3—3) Brown I | i 


The place of Black Americans in the corpus of American history. a 
(Academic year) I 


I 

175-76 U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett I 
Hist 175: to the Civil War. Hist 176: Civil War to 1960. (Academic | 

year) | 

177 The Ante-bellum South (3) DePauw i} 


Political, economic, intellectual, social, and cultural characteristics of the 
American South-before the Civil War. (Spring) 


| 178 Recent U.S. History (3) Ribuffo I 
Political, social, and intellectual history from 1890 to the present. | 
| (Fall) i 
| + 1 
| 179-80 U.s, Economic History (3—3) Sharkey fi 
| Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Develop- | 
ment of various sectors in the economy and their interdependence. Hist | 
179: 1607-1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to present. (Academic year) It 
181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) Hill 
Survey of American foreign relations from the era of the American Revo- 
| lution.’ Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. (Academic year) 
185 Women in America (3) Staff 


Survey of the political, economic, social, military, religious, intellectual, 
and cultural activities of women in America from 1000 A.D. to the 


present. (Spring) 
186 U.S. Urban History (3) (Same as AmCv 186) Gillette 
Development and characteristics of American cities. (Fall) 
187 History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. (Fall) 
188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and operation of the Chinese 
revolutionary movement from its founding to the present. (Fall) 
189 History of Modern Japan (3) Sigur 


Japan’s century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 
LI 


n in cj 
terg, 1 $ 
*Partmental course offered by the departments of History and Economics. 
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to the present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and cultural 
factors. (Fall) 

191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) suf 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in histor? 
(Academic year) 

; 1 > avison 
193 History of the Near East (3) pa 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline © 
the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottom 
breakup into the Turkish Republic and other states. (Fall) 
" , ^ json 
194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Davis® 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. 
and of modern states; impact of the West on culture and institutions; 
power imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relatio 
(Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


Development of nationalis? 
great 


and other issues. 
Johns?" 


ment- 
P der 


195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutional develo} 
Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: from eve of the m 


era to present. (Academic year) 
. : " afl 
197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (4) St » 
. 4 . . : : a 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical d in 
through recorded interviews. Examination of major published works " 


oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in 
p 


Washington area. 
; ae uf 
198 Special Topics in History (3) 1 d 
z " x : : ic e 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. New topic € 
semester. 
: . uf 
199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) pe 
m 


Readings and discussions ON 7 
dings nistor 


e cred! 


Required of senior history majors. 
trends in history; representative selections from the classics of 


literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 199 cannot receiv 
for Hist 201. (Fall and spring) 


THIRD GROUP 
Prerequisite to all third-group History courses: the appropriate second-grouP d 
aration and consent of instructor. 

suf 


201 History and Historians (3) pis 
Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for 


199, (Fall and spring) 
suf 
203-4 Research Seminar (3-3) 

Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Academic year) 
etr" 

205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) " 
(Formerly Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe) gut 

n East 


Formation of national consciousness and emergence of moder 


| 
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pean states after World War I. Developments of the interwar period. 
Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Fall) 


206 Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
(Formerly Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe) 
Transformations of East European states during World War II. Resistance 
movements, communization, and national self-assertion in the immediate 


post-Stalin period. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Spring) 
207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Grant 
Evolution of the Communist movement in Russia. Party origins, growth, 
and organization; intra- and inter-party strife. (Spring) 
208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (3) Thornton 


Prerequisite: Hist 138 or equivalent. 


209-10 Seminar: Ancient History (3-3) Hadley 
Prerequisite: Hist 108, 109, or 110; or equivalent. (Academic year) 
211-12 Seminar: Medieval History (3—3) Andrews 
Prerequisite: Hist 111—12 or equivalent. Students with working knowledge 

of Latin may receive Research Seminar credit. (Academic year) 
214 Transformation of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) Petrov 


(Formerly Evolution of the Socialist Commonwealth) 

Soviet relations with East European and Asian socialist states from the 
end of World War II to the Sino-Soviet split. Changes in substance and 
form in relations among ruling Communist parties. Open to qualified 


undergraduate seniors. (Summer) 
217-18 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3—3) Grant 

Prerequisite: Hist 145 ór 146, or equivalent. (Academic year) 

+ n ^ 

225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Brown 

1231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 
Background, development, and status of conflict within the communist 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. Prerequisite: 3 
semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent. 
(Spring) 

237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) Petrov 


Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outside world. 
From the blockade and intervention, through years of isolation, World 
War II, the Cold War, to "peaceful co-existence" and detente. Open to 
qualified undergraduate seniors. (Fall and summer) 


241. 
42 Research Seminar: Modern European History (3-3) Herber, Kennedy 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. 


»—- 

$ fereg "AM 
^n interqe Uy by the Department of History and the American Studies Program 

Partmental course offered by the departments of History and Political Science 
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" ; a ^ on 1 
245 Research Seminar: Revolutionary History (3) Thompso 


Prerequisite: Hist 102 or consent of instructor. (Spring) 


` " ; a - n 
246 Research Seminar: Russian History (3) Thompso 
Prerequisite: Hist 145, 146, or consent of instructor (Fall) 


247 Research Seminar: the Theory and Practice of Shark 


Modern Imperialism (3) 
(Fall) 
248 Reading Seminar: Modern European and Near Eastern History (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor. 
— ^ ; r " iso 
249-50 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3-3) Dav’ : 
y i va" 
Prerequisite: one course chosen from Hist 149, 150, 193, 194; or equi h 
lent. Reading knowledge of one modern language other than Eng 


preferably French, German, Russian, or Italian. 
„oer 
Kenny, Schwot 


(Academic year) 


251—52 Research Seminar: English History (3—3) 


Prerequisite: Hist 151—52 or equivalent. 


T s í i ar? 
261—62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3-3) Ki " 
s 4 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of undergraduate course work 1n 
American History. (Academic year) 
271-72 Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 171-72 or equivalent. 
m 
"rat Li , i rov 
*273—74 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American Culture (3-3) K 
Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent. (Academic year 1976- 
alternate years) 
tt 
i Pe Fe : aske 
275-76 Research Seminar: U.S. Political History (3-3) H 
Prerequisite: Hist 175-76 or equivalent. (Academic year) 
278 Research Seminar: American History (3) | 
Admission by permission of instructor. gil 
j 
281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) 


Prerequisite: Hist 181—82 or equivalent. (Academic year) 


gil 


283-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3—3) -— 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 100-level American History C 
ist 283—f: : 
(His 8? fall) gil | 


285-86 Research Seminar: Early National History, 1789-1828 (3-3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Early American History, 1607-1828) 


Prerequisite: Hist 170, 175, or 181; or equivalent. m 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) whin 
E ; ; : EX wi 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist 


* Offered jointly by the Department of History and the American Studies Program 


methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes 


some aspect of a selected key theme. 
structor. (Spring) 


| 288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) 


Prerequisite: Hist 188 or equivalent. (Spring) 


289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) 
Research and writing seminar on sele 
tory from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the present. 


291 Research Seminar: 20th Century History (3) 
(Fall) 


292 Research Seminar: the Palestine Question 
in Modern History (3) 
(Spring) 


293-94 Research Seminar: the Modern Near East (3-3) 


Spring) 
295... i : 
5-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 195-96 or equivalent. 


299. 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


P 
°URTH GROUP 


Terequj e: 
ISsit $ 
aati e to 


Prerequisite: Hist 193 or 194 or equivalent background. 


HISTORY 349 


a report on 


Admission by permission of in- 


Thornton 


Sigur 


cted topics in modern Japanese his- 


(Spring) 


Sachar 


Sachar 


Davison 
(Hist 294— 


Johnson 


Staff 


all fourth-group History courses: the appropriate second-group prep- 
n and con 


sent of instructor. 
ary 1 8roup History courses 
s r doctora] students, 
ge Washington University is a me 
Mitte oycentury Studies 
in D Which e; 


are limited to graduate students; but they are pri- 


mber of the Folger Institute of Renaissance 
The policies of the Institute are set by a central com- 


One of , ach member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled 
fro € Instit 


ny P National 
below ed 301 throu 
of the tudent 


“partment of History. 


301 ac... 
! Origins of the Scientific Revolution (3) 
(Fall) 


3 
02 Restoration and 18th-Ce 
(Spring ) 
30. 
4 The Revolution of 1689 (3) 
(Spring) 


305 English Re 
(Fall) 


ntury Drama (3) 


naissance Palaeography (3) 


ute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid, under a grant 
Endowment for the Humanities. Folger Institute Seminars are 
gh 309. Seminar titles for the 1975-76 academic year are listed 
S wishing to register for these courses should consult the Chairman 


Staff 


Highfill and Staff 


Schwoerer 


Staff 


| 
| 
i 


AOSE GR arae gecra TEOSE Ee L. „r 


see 


aa 


sme 


PN 
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i ff 
306 Shakespeare and the Scholarly Tradition (3) Sta | 
(Spring) 
staf | 
107 Petrarchism and Stoicism in the Renaissance (3) | 
(Fall) 
uf | 
308 Milton in the Context of 17th-Century English Politics (3) s 
(Spring) 
a oque "n 
309 Dante: A Reading of The Divine Comedy (3) 
(Fall) | 
"m 
3 | 1—12 Readings in Medieval History (3—3) Andre 
(Hist 312—spring) | 
a ‘ A a viso” 
341-42 Readings in Modern European History (3-3) Da j 
(Hist 342—spring) 
n 
Thomp? 


345—46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) 
In 
Schwoerer, KE 


351—52 Readings in English History (3—3) 
este : . Klar 
361—62 Readings in Latin American History (3 -3) 
prov! 
371-72 Readings in American Social History (3 3) 
prov? 


373-74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3-3) 


(Academic year 1975—76 and alternate years) 


375-76 Readings in U.S. Political History (3-3) 
‘ 


(Hist 376—fall) 
snak! 


+379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) 
Hist 379: American economic history 
economic history. (Academic year) 

gol 


Hist 380: moder 


381-82 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3-3) 
(Hist 382—fall) 
peri" 
385 Readings in History of Women in America (3) 
(Formerly Readings in Early U.S. History) 
(Spring) 1 
pe? | 
386 Readings in Early U.S. History (3) 
(Fall) 
1 qno 
387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) 
(Hist 388— fall) f 
soht® 


395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) 


* Offered jointly by the Department of History and the American Studies Program 
| Economics. 


f An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


Staff 
May be repeated for credit. 


Honors Program—Columbian College — 


HE, Yeide, Jr., Coordinator 


Limi 
Mited to selected sophomores (see page 73). 


PRs GROUP 


l Seminar: the Great Ideas of the West (3) 


Reading, discussion, and research involving works crucial to an under- 
Standing of the great Western ideas—their historical development and 
contemporary relevance. Examination of problems and categories that lie 
at the roots of most modern scholarly disciplines. (Fall) 


21~ ; 

22 Seminar: Contemporary Problems (3—3) 
Reading, discussion, 
Problem each semest 
academic disciplines. 


and research dealing with one major contemporary 


er, utilizing the perspectives and insights of various 
(Academic year) 


23 Independent Honors Study (3) 


Admission by prior approval of Honors Program Advisory Committee. 
. Major study project supervised by a faculty member. A significant 
Paper or report required. (Spring) 


Hu 
un Ecology—Doctoral Study - 


The 
leadin to diate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program 
Program is dii degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Human Ecology. This 
Mentg in Irected by a committee whose members are drawn from several depart- 
* ba "» Graduate School. 
88 93-97, 100-102 


for general requirements. 


Huma, y. 
et Kinetic and Leisure Studies 


"Ofesso, jm; i a 
b. AWkin ‘G. Hanken, Loretta Stallings, J.L. Breen (Chairman), Donald 
tofe a ( esearch) 


SSop, i 
a 
Associate ecturers M 


à argie Hanson, Edith Ball, Dolores Geddes 
Leigh Chane Sors Lyn 


dale George, Jeanne Snodgrass, Maida Withers, Sharon 
' ^- LaVerne Dickerson (Research) 
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Adjunct Associate Professor D.C. Paup 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Mike Millan, P.J. Verhoven, J.W. Eberhard Re 
Assistant Professors Honey W. Nashman, Nancy Johnson, R.E. Cipriano ( 


search) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers Barbara Katz, S.Y Cha, W.A. Hillman, Jr 
Lawrence Houstoun, Jr., Dorothy Duncan rel 
Calva Collier, Elisabeth Burkhardt, Margaret Sinclair, Marg? 


Lecturers 

Ramsay, Ann Lohn, JoAnne Sellars, Sally Crowell 

, ics 

i i cinelic 

Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Human eda 

and Leisure Studies (opportunity for specialization in elementary and Ses gone? 
(field n Hur 


school physical education or dance), Master of Arts in Education ducatio® 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies with specialization in adaptive physical v erapeuti 
secondary school physical education, the j of 


dance, movement studies of children, 
recreation, tourism, or urban recreation and parks) 
Education (see pages 105-27) 

This Department includes all the recognized sport and dance 


are offered by the S¢ 
¢ Universi? 


activities O 


students except intercollegiate athletics for men. 4 studies 
From 3 to 4 semester hours of first-group Human Kinetics and Leisure ysicl 
courses are required for Bachelor's degree candidates in the education an 
education curriculum in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. es of in 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural La and 
any of the activities of the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Sue 
the student assumes full responsibility therefor 
FIRST GROUP ini 
r mi 
Courses numbered from 1 to 49 are beginning activities courses and require Y 
mum of 24 clock hours of instruction ` h rani 
Courses numbered from 50 to 100 are for students who wish in-deP ^. dio 


ours of 15 ratio? 


ml ^ for regis 
A physical education activities fee of $4.50 a semester for , 
in one or more of the activity courses (numbered 1 to 100). for remedial , 


Students whose medical examinations indicate the desirability - f 
adapted to their needy w 


both in t 


activity. They require a minimum of 48 clock ! 


in a particular 
is required 


restricted activity are assigned to programs especially 
Unless otherwise indicated, all first-group courses are offered 


spring semester : astructof- 

All first-group courses may be repeated with permission of the ins pre 
10 Beginni i 

eginning Badminton (1) suf 

11 Beginning Bowling (1) gif 

12 Introduction to Ballet (1) (Spring only) if 

: sinc 

13 Beginning Ballet Technique (1) go 

14 > diate " »*'Tec i a P 

Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) sinc" 

15 Intermediate / Advanced Ballet Technique (1) suf 


16 Introduction to Modern Dance (1) (Fall only) 


17 Beginning Modern Dance Technique (1) 
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18 Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
19 Ethnic Dance (1) Johnson 
20 Beginning Intermediate Golf (1) Staff 
21 Foil Fencing (1) Snodgrass 
22 Basketball (1) Hanken 
23 Touch Football (1) (Fall only) Hanken 
24 Volleyball (1 ) Hanken 
25 Softball ( 1) (Spring only) George 
26 Karate (Korean Style) (1) Cha 
27 Beginning Tennis (1) George 
8 Intermediate Karate (Korean Style) (1) Cha 
29 Yoga (1) Burkhardt 
30 Ski Conditioning (1) Snodgrass 
31 Backpacking (1) Staff 
32 Beginning Swimming (1) Staff 
33 Swimming ‘Life Saving (1) Staff 
4 Synchronized Swimming (1) Staff 
35 Slimnastics and Weight Training (1) Staff 
39 Handpan (1) Staff 
$0 Squash (1) Staff 
m League Bowling (1 or 2) Stafl 


“m neis M7: | à 

$ Phasis on Competitive bowling as a lifetime sport. 
Gymnastics (2) Staff 
“Mphasis on 


$21 apparatus and trampoline. 
nter; " ; x 
mi iate/ Advanced Modern Dance Technique (2) Staff 
33 A "cd Permission of instructor 
dy 
541 anced Modern Dance Technique (2) Staff 
hte " 
De, iate /Advanced Tennis (2) George 
as a ye Pment Of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive play 
Ifetime Sport. A 
35s 


Wim. " 
ming Water Safety Instruction (2) Staff 
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: fa suf 
56 Scuba Diving (2) S 
> i " reen 
57 Intermediate/ Advanced Badminton (2) (Spring only) B 
SECOND GROUP 
1 ^ r ; > M ` [25 
101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) snod 
^ b d . 0" ^ 
For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. Child Pot 
and development related to school and playground programs Ti me 
ment. Philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, and equiP 
evaluation (Fall) 
[as 
102 Movement Education (3) Su 
^ . $ i : ro 
Techniques of teaching movement education with emphasis on KIS 10! 
solving methods for kindergarten and grades 1-6 Prerequisite: 
or permission of instructor (Spring) 
Bree? 


103 Professional Foundations and Concepts of 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) "- u 
basic philosophy a$ um 


Orientation to professional competencies; à 
fessional associations. 


the school, recreation associations, and pro 
saria 
; : ears cip? 
105 Introduction to Adaptive Physical Education and 
Therapeutic Recreation (3) m 
to recreation and ‘on 


Philosophy, methods, and concepts relating nP 
aged, and disabled Concepts I D 


physical education for the ill, 
activities to specia 


planning, leadership, and adaptations of 
cludes field visitation and analysis of activities (Fall) 
h gw” 
106 Introduction to Dance Therapy (3) Lohn, T d 
p and expe | 


as from theoretical 
1 opportunities. 


General survey of dance therapy are 
points of view. Exploration of professiona 
107 Teaching Ethnic Dance (3) f 
orms © 


Methods and materials for teaching the folk and social f 


(Spring) : 
wit 
108 Dance Improvisation (3) ic " 
Awareness of body movements, environment, group dynam "pal 
ance, and composition through improvisational technique. 
spring) att 
wi? 
109-10 Dance Composition (3—3) K 110: 4 
HKLS 109: basic elements and principles of composition. H 
vanced problems in composition (Academic year) 9 
d 
111-12 Sports Education Technique (3-3) Td 
Techniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sporis. 
year) g 
113-14 Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education, 
Dance, or Recreation (3-3) dary p 
or seco? 


in elementary 


Pre-practice teaching or leadership 
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Physical education: adaptive physical ed ication, dance, or 


recreation set 
tings Seminars relating 


to field experiences (Academic year) 
116 Mime Movement Theatre (1) Ramsay 
Psychological improvisation 


impr masks, Commedia 
dell'Arte. Pantomime Blanche, chorus work, clown work. 


n with 


117 Dance Education (3) 


Johnson 
(Formerly Techniques of Teacl ing Dance 
Organizational administrative, ph losophical, and conceptual approaches 
to the teaching of dance in academic and nonacademic settings (Fall) 
118 Snan ^ aie 
8 Special Problems in Dance ( omposition (1) Staff 


7 m " f t1 f } 
Work with elements of movement leading to sh 


composition studies 


119 Cre; ative Dance for Children ( 3) 


Dance is an expressi ve art 
and Principles, met 
Childrer n With sr pecia 


Withers 


concepts 


n given to dance for 


medium for children: emphasis on 


hods and materials. Consid 


| education problems (Sprir 

12 

20 Repertory (1 
Study and performance of dance works 


Structor. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


or 2) Staff 
Admission by permission of in- 


not to exceed 4 semest hours. 


12 me 
“I Dance Technique I (1) 


Sellars 
Intermediate advanced modern dance May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 
122 
Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Duncan 
Conceptual 


approach to curriculum design 


Organiz; 


and teaching, including plan- 
selection and use of materials, and 


ng and 


ition, met hodology, 
*valu; ition: 


basic health knowl 


(Fall and spring) 


123 p 
ance Technique Il (1 or 2) Withers 
Advance 
se vanced modern dance May be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 
Mester hours (Fall and spring) 


Moy T 4 gg 

vement Technique (1) Staff 
justification of movement; mime tech 
integrat lon with movement 


Dalysis or 


movement, dramatic 
nique: 


' Tespiration and its 


129 1 

“troduction to Motor I earning (3) Stallings 
skill Pts of motor skill learning applied to the teaching of movement 
: S. 


(Spring) 


ance in Childhood (3) Snodgrass 


(Sn. evolvement and refinement of fundamental movement skills. 
“Pring ) 


tu . 
dent Teaching in Elementary and Movement Snodgrass 
"cation (6 to 12) 


Mis : 
sion by Permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


ee 


— - = 
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d P " n 

133 Student Teaching (6 to 12) Johns 
Prerequisite: HKLS 113-14 or equivalent 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 


5 scion 0 
Admission by permission 


e " on 
135-36 Dance History (3—3) Johns 
Study of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on cultural significan; 
of dance as art form, symbolic form, and social behavior. (Academ } 
year) 
I " al? 
137 Dance Notation and Movement Analyses: K 
The Laban System (3) 


(Formerly Dance Notation) (ot 
Concepts and applied principles of Laban's theories of movement 
Laban analyses) with emphasis on Labanotation. (Spring) 


Geor 
ethics 


138 Physical Education Curriculum and Administration (3) 
Curriculum and administration in physical education. Professional 


(Fall) 


ran 4 ree! 
139 Teacher Behavior (2 or 3) B pet | 
Teacher behavior analyzed in relation to motives, attitudes, and & ‘of | 
behav! 


tations. Integration of structure, psychological processes, an T. 
emphasized for a more thorough understanding of the adjustmen 


cesses (Spring) 
n 
141-42 Theater Production for the Dance (2-2) Johns 
(Formerly Dance Production) xis A 
Theories and practicum in technical aspects of dance production. ke 
HKLS 142: costuming, g 
(Academic year) 


141: lighting and theater management, 
sets, props, and audio-visual techniques. 


ithe” 
144 Choreography (2) ye 
Solo and group. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and SP 
sa 
stallin® | 


150 Human Anatomy (3) 


Systematic study of 


, . emphasis 
the structure of the human body; empl rin | 
kinesiological anatomy, including joints, muscles, and neur 


omusculé 


gration. (Fall) j 
paf 
151 Kinesiology (3) hj 

Analysis of human movement, including mechanical physics, “spill 
and physiology. Prerequisite: approved course in anatomy- iE 

ou! 

sae : j " oust 

152 Environment, Leisure, and Quality of Life (3) p" 

Environmental problem-solving through ecological and social Fag d 
concentration on the impact of leisure on man's total physica Fe!!! 


tural development; emphasis on philosophical considerations. j| 
eof 


156 Application of Recreational Skills to Urban Living (3) 
Development of recreational skills; emphasis on loca 
recreational activities. Current trends in urban recreationa 
and program planning. May be repeated for credit wit 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 


h per 
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157 Dance Technique and Theory (2) Withers 
Theories of movement; analysis and practice of contemporary dance tech- 
niques. Individual application. (Fall) 

158 Safety Education (3) Millan 


Liability, prevention, and emergency care of all types of injuries with 
reference to first aid and athletics. Proper use of personnel, facilities, and 
equipment. (Fall) 
164 Physiology of Exercise (3) Paup 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on these 
functions. Prerequisite: HKLS 150 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


170 Problems Seminar (3) George 
Content differs each time course is offered, according to current issues, 
Professional policies, and practices. May be repeated for credit. 


(Spring) 

71 Current Professional Literature (2 or 3) Snodgrass 
Study of current education literature with implications for physical edu- 
cation and the utilization of retrieval systems. (Fall) 

172 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 


Special travel to foreign countries to study programs with implications 
for professional development. 


173 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 


Individually designed model for intensive study in an area of special in- 
lerest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for independent work and 
Permission of adviser and instructor. (Fall and spring) 


175 Dance Accompaniment (3) Staff 


Analysis of music composition and notation. Accompaniment for the 
dance, Resources in music for dance. Prerequisite: basic knowledge 
of rhythmic theory. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


184 Workshop in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (1 to 3) Staff 
Worksho 


ps in human kinetics and leisure studies, dance, and recrea- 
tion. 


Current problems, practices, and new approaches. Content of each 
Workshop will depend on current needs. May be repeated for credit with 
Permission of adviser, 


Rb GROUP 
201 Philosophic Foundations of Physical Education (3) Breen 
Concepts of philosophy and research method applied to objectives and 
Practices in physical education. (Spring) 


202 m 
02 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) Stallings 


Variables Of perceptual motor learning and performance; theories, con- 
Cepts, and models of learning related to the development of motor skills. 
(Fall and spring) 


ta 
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Stalling 


205 Diagnostic-Prescriptive Techniques: Perceptual-Motor 


Domain (3) 


Programs of perceptual-motor development and their theoretical assump” 
tions; diagnostic and remediation techniques (Spring) 

; ; . ; > en 

211 Problems and Modern Trends in Physical Education (3) Bre 

4 f 

Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). For experienced teachers. y 

ganization, supervision, and curriculum problems growing out of curre 

issues; program planning policies; competition. 
staf 


220 Problems in Health Education (3) 
"w- ro 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, policies and P 1 
gram planning, use of community resources, promising practices 1n 


field. (Fall) 
i een 
230 Movement Analysis (3) y i 
Scientific analysis of fundamental movement and sports skills. ( 
1976 and alternate falls) 
s i " . son 
232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Han 
Education (3) - 
" " n e :culuP^ 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for currict 
instruction, evaluation. (Spring) 
EA E i : son 
234 Organization and Administration of Elementary Han 
School Physical Education (3) 74 
; UE x Ah * t 
For school administrators, supervisors, principals, and physical edet 


specialists. Curriculum, administrative, and supervisory problems; 
garten, grades 1-6. (Spring) 


239 Urban Recreation for Special Populations (3) 
Development of recreation for the disabled, impaired, and hand (tit 
using the Baltimore-Washington areas as the urban problem "i, 
development of competencies in community organization, communic de 
consultation, group dynamics, and interpersonal relations; progra 
velopment and evaluation. (Fall) 

? : Bom : "x "nm 

240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) Breen an Ld 

: ^ à r nen 
Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; develop?" and 
competencies in diagnostic/prescriptive teaching, program desig 
evaluation, consultation, and communications. (Fall) 


cipria” 


to the handic®P ieg! 
delivery: dict 


244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) 
Professional competencies for delivery of services 
disabled, impaired; public and private setting for service 
assessment and counseling techniques; basic special education, . ns as 
and rehabilitation terminology; etiology of handicapping COM itt 
related to recreation. (Spring) 


arial) 
Hawkins, CiP”? 


245 Medical Aspects of Therapeutic Recreation and 
Adaptive Physical Education (3) 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and t 
orders associated with handicapping conditions; implications 


a 
traumatic p 
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gramming, facility development, and related aspects of therapeutic recrea- 
tion or adaptive physical education, (Spring) 


250 Administration of Leisure and Tourism Services (3) Verhoven 


Planning and organization of a comprehensive system of urban leisure 
Services utilizing educational, cultural, and recreational resources; em- 
Phasis on public relations, personnel administration and supervision, 
Systems analysis, fiscal management and managerial accountability. 
(Spring) 


251 Leisure Counseling (3) Cipriano 
The application of counseling techniques to leisure service in order to pro- 
vide recreators the ability to help people make choices of leisure experi- 
ences, (Spring) 


256 Sports Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) Staff 
Theory and practice of therapeutic exercise and recreation as applied to 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped; injuries; preventive, adapted, and 
remedial concepts; research in area of general rehabilitation practice; pro- 
fessional roles as related to ancillary medical focus. (Spring) 


260 Tourism Dev elopment (3) Hawkins 


Socioeconomic analysis of demand for travel and tourism resources; 


techniques for planning and design; examination of current trends, 
(Spring) 


265 Sports Policy and Political Systems (3) Breen 
Methods of political analysis applied to sports policy; comparative ap- 
Proach to the study of the relationships between ideology, economic 


development, and the types and levels of government involvement in 
Sports policy. (Spring) 


270 Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) Clark 


Examination and discussion of problems in dance confronting the artist 
as well as the audience, in terms of dance as an art form and the creat- 
Ing and experiencing of that form. 


271 Dance Notation and Reconstruction (3) Katz 
(Formerly Dance Notation I) 
Recreating the structure and dynamics of movement from Labonotated 
dance scores: exploration of floor work; some emphases in writing skills 
leading to elementary or intermediate certification. Prerequisite: HKLS 
137. (Fall) 

272 Advanced Notation (3) Katz 
(Formerly Dance Notation II) 
Advanced methods of observing, recording, and analyzing movement. 
Prerequisite: HKLS 271. (Spring) 

273 Advanced Choreography (3) Clark 


Advanced choreographing of group or solo dance work. Course work in- 
Cludes responsibility for auditions, rehearsals, and final work presented in 
Concert, May be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 
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276 Dance in Society (3) Clark 


Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasis on current research and liter? 
ture. 


277 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) Clash 


ione "x . k 
Investigation of traditional dance forms through research and field wor 
Research usually conducted in the field (Fall and spring) 

af 

280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) s 1 

" $ " à : sis 

Workshops in Physical Education, Dance, and Recreation. Empha 

on contemporary issues and problems; development of advanced P 
fessional competencies. May be repeated for credit with permission 


adviser. 

3 Supervised Experience (3 to 6) 5 
Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including cont í 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permissiO 
adviser. (Fall and spring) 


N 
oo 
m 


Eberhal 


296 A Systems Approach to Leisure and Tourism 
Resource Development (3) 5 
Comprehensive planning, human resource development, and prog 


facility design, using systems approaches. (Fall) 
a s uf 
297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) E: 
Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the "T 
Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. May be repeat 
for credit with permission of the adviser. (Fall and spring) 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies Bp" 
MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE ; 
Gaston J. Sigur (Director), C.F. Elliott, S.A. Grant, Andrew Gyorgy, P NT 


ton, W.R. Johnson, C.A. Linden, F.H. Michael, G.A. Olkhovsky, a 
Petrov, Chung-wen Shih, R.B. Thompson, Richard Thornton, R.Y.C. Y 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE " 
30" 
Joseph Baclawski, Eleanor Hadley, Abraham Halpern, John Hardt, T 
Hsia, Bernard Ramundo, Philip True, R.K. White, T.W. Wolfe 
x - | 
schon 
C ot 99 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study in th jet 

of Public and International Affairs. Students who lack background in Ov yi! 
East Asian studies are required to take undergraduate courses selected by 
as prerequisite to graduate work. Related preparatory undergraduate CO’ 
the following: Econ 101, 102, 133, 134, 169, 170; Hist 138, 143, 144, 145, 
188, 189, 195-96; PSc 5, 101, 112, 115, 160, 162, 163, 193, 194; Psyc 151. 


the aon 


urses 11 gf, 


For description of the objectives and progr 
or descriptions of the courses listed below, 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


ams of the Institute, see pages 179-80. 
see the appropriate departmental listing. 


ECONOMICS 
267 Seminar: Soviet Ex onomy (3) Hardt 
268 Seminar: Ex onomic Theory and Development in Hardt 
Communist Countries (3 ) 
269 Economy. of Communist China I (3) Yin 
270 Economy of Communist China II (3) Yin 
271 Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 
G 
EOGRAPHy AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 
266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) True 
HISTORY 
205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
206 Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
07 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Grant 
8 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (3) Thornton 
21 214 Transformation of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) Petrov 
7-18 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3-3) Grant 
l Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 
37 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) Petrov 
45 Research Seminar: Revolutionary History (3) Thompson 
46 Research Seminar: Russian History (3) Thompson 
8 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
294759 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Sigur 
345.26 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 
397.49 Readings in Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
39s 58 eadings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thornton 
-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Johnson 
‘Law 
546 Soviet Law (2) Ramundo 
7 Chinese Law (2) Hsia 
P0) 
“rear, SCIENCE 
213 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Staff 
215 -omparative Communist Systems II (3) Staff 
Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics (3—3) Staff 
Ze Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden 
is Seminar: Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
eadings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
eminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 
* 
Stu 
Conyers who elec 


c - qe. " 
Ourse descriptions, see the N ational Law Center catalogue 


t courses in Law must have the permission of the Dean of the National Law 
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232 Seminar: International Communications (3) Staff 
233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linde? 
253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) Michael 
254 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Michael 
255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
257-58 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3-3) Staff 
265—66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3-3) Hinton 
269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorg) 
274 Principles and Problems of International Political Staff 
Communication (3) 

288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) wolfe 
294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) stafi 
295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hinton 

1 Hinton 


296 The Communist Role in Far Eastern International 
Politics (3) 

298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) suff 

325 Research Seminar: Topics in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott, Linde? 


PSYCHOLOGY 
white 


259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) 


International Relations—Graduate Study my . M 


DOCTORAL PROGRAM COMMITTEE IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


à : ime 
Michael, Benjamin Nim? 


B.M. Sapin (Chairman), Andrew Gyorgy, F.H. 
Bernard Reich, H.M. Sachar 
prog? 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary "m 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of International e 
ec 


(The School of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of Arts degr jte 
gram in the area of International Affairs.) The program is directed by a com 
whose members are drawn from the departments of Economics, Political Sc! 


and History. mus! 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-97, 100—102. Each program " 


include three disciplines and five fields of study. However, in some cases, co 
and well-integrated programs based on two disciplines may be approved. 


International Affairs 


See "Public and International Affairs." 


Italian 


See “Rom 


ance Languages and Literatures.” | 


I 
Ja | 
"panese k inthe | 
See “East Asian I anguages and Literatures,” 


J r 
“Ournalism 


Professorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, H.L. € oppenbarger | 
An ciate Professors R.C. Willson, Philip Robbins (Chairman) j 
“0Ciate Professorial Lecturers C.W. Puffenbarger, H.E. Paine, O.L. Maz- | 
Zatenta, Peter Silberman, D.W. Burkett, R.L Courage, George Cheely, J.P. 
!cGill, Clare Crawford, Elie Rogers 
SSistapt Professorial Lecturers J.B. Baumann, J.C. Dawson. T.W. Zito, Jr. Il 
W. Coldsmith 
Bache} 


: or of Arts with a major in Journalism (Departm 
Uiremen 


ts must be fulfilled: 

b mashe general requirements as stated on pages 76—77 

Enelish in Journalism should take Engl 12 
^4 Composition requirement.) 

ear Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 71 

nd 6 


ental).—The following re- 


» 83-89. (Students planning 
rather than Engl 11 in satisfying the 


72; Jour 71-72; PSc 4 and 6 or 5 


E Reon; ) i , 
i ` Required courses in the major—24 hours of second-group courses in Journal- 
Dr including (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; and (b) 9 semester hours chosen from Jour 
' 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151. 


Required as a minor area of concentration—a minimum of 18 semester hours 


Pari group courses, chosen in consultation with the major adviser, in one other 
Ment or field of study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
2» jo mmended Electives: Econ 121, 142, 161, 162, 181-82; PSc 103, 104, 121- 
' 363, 126, 145. 146; Psyc 115; SPDR 133, 134. 135-36; Stat 53 


Bg *Partmenta] prerequisite: Jour 111 is prerequisite to Jour 125, 133, 135, 137 
* 139, 190, and 196. 


Psr GROUP 


ix P pp j 
1-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3—3) Willson 


Jour 71: evolution of newspapers and other media in relation to politi- 


Cal, social, and economic life; concept of press freedom. Jour 72: mass 
Media, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis on federal govern- 
ment-media relations (Academic year) 


363 
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SECOND GROUP 


111 Reporting (3) Robbins 


Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Some typing required. Laboratory 
fee, $5. (Fall and spring) 
115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Coppenbarge 
Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic material for publi 
cation; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper make-up. (Fall) 
116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) Paine 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house organs 
and similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry. 
(Fall) 


117 Magazine Editing (3) 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the editorial 
goals and planning content and production to meet them. Editing cop 
for general and specialized magazines. 


121 Feature Writing (3) wile 
Free-lancing nonfiction articles, materials obtained through independe” 
investigation. (Fall and spring) 
te T tt 

125 Science Writing (3) Burke 
Writing science news for the mass media. (Spring) 

n ~ " er 

133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Puffenbarg 
Coverage and writing of local news. (Fall) 

á ` : on 

135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) Daws 
Specialized training in the consumer news field. (Fall) 

; gh ^ T an 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Silberm 
Coverage and writing of federal government news. (Fall) 

US ; ord 

138 Investigative Reporting (3) Craw 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and $0 
affairs. (Spring) 

chee!) 


139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) 

Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. 
(Spring) 

" " ann 
140 Photojournalism (3) aum fi 
š . : : s : b ng" 
Photographic techniques affecting publication, illustration and story ditint 
standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, captions, e $25: 
technique, cropping for effective reproduction. Laboratory fee, wh? 


Mazzatenta, B 


The student must purchase his own film and print paper. 
has received credit for Art 23 or Art 24 may not take this © 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


JOURNALISM 365 


141 Advanced Photojournalism (3) Rogers 


For advanced photojournalism students who want to master skills in news 
photography, editing, and layout. Special emphasis on story-telling pictures, 
picture essays, and photography in the print media. Laboratory fee, $25. 
Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23-24. The student must purchase his 
own film and print paper. (Spring) 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agen- 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions. 
Case histories of successful programs. (Fall) 

146 Government Information (3) Courage 
Growth of information activities in government and the role of the in- 
formation specialist. Writing and editing for government information op- 
erations. (Spring) 

150 News Coverage in Washington (3) Willson 

The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news in the nation's 

capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to local news centers 

and press briefings. Guest lecturers from the Washington press corps. 


151 Editorial Writing (3) Robbins 
Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, function of 


editorials and columns of news commentary in a free press. (Spring) 
155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) Zito 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the mass 
media, 
160 The New Journalism (3) Robbins 


A survey of the impact of fiction techniques on modern nonfiction re- 
portage. Study of selected writers to identify influences and trends. 


170 News Publication Management (3) Coldsmith 


The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of advertising, circu- 
lation, promotion, accounting and administration, and mechanical depart- 
ments in newspapers and other publications. 


190 Internship in Journalism (3) 


Study of a journalistic medium in action by assignment to a Washington 
area news office. Admission restricted to senior Journalism majors 
Selected by a departmental committee. (Fall and spring) 


"195 Documentary Photography (3) Lake and Staff 


Social problems, team-taught. Each student will work on projects with 
Social dimensions. Laboratory fee, $25. Admission by permission of in- 
Structor. Limited enrollment. (Spring) 


196 Senior Project (3) Staff 


Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort undertaken in 


bi 
Derg 
epa 
Partmental course offered by the departments of Journalism and Art 
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consultation with a member of the Journalism staff. A written request 
describing the project must be presented to the staff member for approva» 
and filed with the student's adviser in the semester before registration: 


(Fall and spring) 


198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 


Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications as C00 
tempt of court, copyright, newsgathering agencies, labor law and d 
newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on pub 
lic characters, right of privacy. (Fall) 


Judaic Studies B 


COMMITTEE ON JUDAIC STUDIES 


D.A. Altshuler (Chairman), R.H. Davison, R.E. Jones, Thelma Z. Lavine 
Benjamin Nimer, Bernard Reich, H.M. Sachar, J.E. Ziolkowski 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program 
in Judaic Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, This program ! 
intended for students who wish to investigate the history, language, literature 
religious and philosophical thought, and political and social experience of tt 
Jewish people from the perspective of several academic disciplines. (Students 
who wish to concentrate on the religious aspects of Judaism and its relationship 
to the other religious traditions of the world may prefer to elect a major ! 
Religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see page 444].) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic Studies (Interdepartmental).—The follo 
ing requirements must be fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 21-22, 23-24; Rel 9, 10, 59-60. 
3. Required courses in the major (30 semester hours) : 
(a) Clas 103-4; Hist 158; Rel 135, 136, 238. 
(b) 12 semester hours selected from at least 3 of the following department, 


Anth 177, 183; Art 112; Hist 109, 110, 193, 194; Phil 111, 112, 113; PSc 17% 
191; Rel 103, 104, 105, 126, 137, 138, 139, 172, 213. jp 

Students applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic Studies musty - 
addition to meeting the general requirements (see pages 76-77, 83-89), present da" 
dence of exceptional preparation in the field of Judaism, provide strong recommen y 
tions from high school teachers and/or counselors, and complete a satisfacto" 
interview with the Committee on Judaic Studies. 


Latin i rae d gn 


See "Classics." 


Latin American Studies 


COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Marvin Gordon (Chairman), Fernando Belaunde-Terry, T.F. Carroll, Joseph 
Grunwald, R.L. Humphrey, Jr, P.F. Klarén, L.L Perez, J.W. Robb, F.R. 
tegel, K.L. Storrs, George Stuart 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (Interdepartmental).— 
he following requirements must be fulfilled: 
- The general requirements as stated on pages 76—77, 83-89. 
2, Prerequisite courses—Anth 2, Econ 1-2, PSc 4 or 5. 
Required courses in related areas—Span 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent. (Span 9-10 
Or equivalent is recommended.) 
Required courses in the major—(a) Anth 172, 184, or 185; Econ 185: Geog 
161; Hist 163-64: PSc 177, 178; and 6 semester hours chosen from Span 151-52, 155- 
6, 157-58, or other approved courses. (b) 18 semester hours, including an interdis- 
“iplinary seminar (287) in one of the following areas: Anthropology, Economics, 
“ography and Regional Science, Hispanic Literatures, History, or Political Science. 
. © required courses listed in (a) which are in the selected area may be included 
Computing the required 18 semester hours for (b). 
faster of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies.—See the School of Public 
and International Affairs, pages 174-76, 177-78. 


Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect Latin American His- 
Sry as an area of specialization in the field of History, Spanish American Literature 
» an area of specialization in the field of Romance Languages and Literatures, or 
Olitics of Latin America as an area of specialization in the field of Political Science. 


COURSES DEALING WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Anthropology—170, 172, 184, 185, 262, 268, 272, 287 

“nomics—185, 233, 234, 251-52. 287 

ography and Regional Science—127, 161, 261, 287 

‘Story-_161, 163-64, 165, 166, 261-62, 287, 361-62 

litical Science— 177, 178, 277-78, 287 

Ortuguese—3] -32 

Panish__91_92 143, 151-52, 155-56, 157-58, 197-98, 253, 255, 256, 261. 

64, 266, 287 


Management Science 


Professors R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt, M.M. Wofsey, Peter B. Vaill, R.H. 
$ alther (Research) ‘ 
fessorial Lecturers C.W. Clewlow, M.H. Schwartz, Charles Laidlaw, Thomas 
Connor, Grace Hopper 
SOCiate Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr. (Chairman), T.E. Shaughnessy, R.L. 
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Holland, E.K. Winslow, Jerry Harvey, W.E. Smith, W.W. Hardgrave, Eliza- 


beth Adams 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.E. Fisk, C.D. Villa 
Assistant Professors John Lobuts, Jr., J.P. Coyne 


Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration 
Master of Business Administration, Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor 
of Public Administration are offered by the School of Government and Business 


Administration (see pages 133-63). 


SECOND GROUP 


118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) Smith, Coy”? 


Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data processing: 
Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool through homewor 
assignments illustrating typical problems encountered in business an 
government data processing. Assignments involve flow charting and co J 
puter programming in a higher level language (FORTRAN) and are run 
on the University’s computer and on the School’s computer termina» 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 
119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) smith 
COBOL programming for business and government data processing ap 
For students already familiar with basic computer concepts 
app 
site 


plications. 
flow charting, and programming. Emphasis on practical computer 
cations in accounting and management information systems. Prerequ 
Met 118 or Stat 97. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


Coyne, Smith, Demood! 


120 Information Systems Development I (3) 
tion? 


Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to organizati 
information decision-making and management. Concepts and techniqu í 
involved in the initial development of new or revised computer-base® i 
formation systems, e.g., systems analysis and design phases. Prerequisiti 
Mgt 118, 119; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fa 


Coyne, Smith, Demo0d) 
nt process 
troductio" 
ormatió 
tory fe^ 


Information Systems Development II (3) 
A further examination of the information systems developme 
including concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, in 
operation, and maintenance of a newly designed automated inf 
system. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 or permission of instructor. Labora 


12 


$25. (Spring) 
. y 
122 Special Studies in Information Systems (3) Coyne, Smith, Demood! 
An independent or group-study project in information systems puc 


ment which may involve faculty-supervised research, a case-study PT «vat 
or field experience as an intern systems analyst in a local public or pri 


organization. Prerequisite: Mgt 121 or permission of instructor. 


(Fall and spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


201 Advanced Administrative Ericson, Eastin, Brown, Roman, 


Management (3) sable 
Overview of organization and management concepts and theory applic? 


Adam 
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to all types of administrative units. Analysis of evolution of management 
functions and practices in various organizational contexts. Assessments, 
from a systems viewpoint, of ethical and moral issues confronting the mod- 
ern manager, in the context of contemporary sociotechnical environment 
dynamics. (Fall and spring) 


N 
o 
Ww 


3 Mathematics for Management (3) Holland 


Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 
and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 
(Fall and spring) 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) Holland, Hardgrave 
Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of management 


Problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models. 
(Fall and spring) 


207 Human Behavior in Lippitt, Winslow, Harvey, Vaill 
Organizations (3) 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
ment; application of social science research to administration. Learning 
exercises and practical applications emphasized. Prerequisite: Mgt 201. 
(Fall and spring) 


208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Winslow 


Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics, 
Interpersonal relations, organizational change, and similar problems. Prob- 


lems in behavioral science research. Prerequisite: Mgt 207. (Fall and 
spring) 
210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey, Vaill 


Review of research, theory, and practice related to the process of change. 
Basic principles of planned change; individual, group, organization, com- 
munity, and cultural change. Emphasis on the relationship between hu- 
man behavior research and theory and the change process. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 207 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


212 Organizational Development: Concepts Lippitt, Harvey, Vaill 
and Methods (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of different concepts of 
Organizational structure, processes, and growth. Models of organizational 
change will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of initiating action 
to further organizational development. The methods of action, research, 
team building confrontation methods. objectives analysis, survey re- 
Search, and structural revision will be related to organizational develop- 
ment processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. (Fall) 


?13 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Harvey 


Primarily for doctoral students. Examination through actual practice as 
Well as theory of the nature of the helping process between one person 


N 


UA 


226 Managerial Statistics II (3) 


227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and 


228 Techniques of Operations Research (3) 


229 Seminar: Management Science and 


240 Survey of Information Technology (3) 
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or group and another person or group. Dynamics of the consulting 
process will be explored as well as role differences in internal and ex 
ternal consultation. Development of skill in the helping relationship wil 
be furthered within the framework of interpersonal relation concepts # 

(Spring) 


laboratory experiences. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. 
" dace ae , f 
Managerial Statistics I (3) O'Conn? 
The mathematics of probability and statistics and its applications in mir 
agement science and operations research. Topics include random van 
ables; discrete and continuous probability distributions; moments Am 
other descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an introduction to = 
tical estimation, and hypothesis testing. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equ! 
lent. (Fall and spring) 

e 
Hardgr?" 


Management applications of the theory and techniques of mathemati j 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other methods of @ 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distribution 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric most 
and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revision 
probabilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. Laboratory 
$10. (Fall and spring) 

Hardgr?" 


Applications (3) 

Technical and management considerations of linear and nonlinear n 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear pr icr 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of appli, 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and applicatio? 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. Labo 
tory fee, $10. (Fall) 


H ardgr?" 


Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research techn je 
Analytical methods such as simulation, queuing, inventory models, dy? T 
programming, integer programming, and network flows. Prerequisite: 
225, 221. 

ye 
Hardg? 


Operations Research (3) t 
Supervised study in depth and advanced projects in management y it 
and operations research. Prerequisite: Mgt 228, or permission 
structor. (Spring) 


Adams, Mocart 


A management-oriented presentation of the vocabulary, concepts, ig 
trends in computer hardware and software, information systems " 
and development, organizational impact, and effective management, idl! 
stones of past and current research; computer technology as à ju) 
evolving force of major significance in business, government, and 1n ‘opt 


Designed for students without prior information technology exp 
who do not plan to take additional information technology © 


Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


241 


243 


244 


245 


249 


260 
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Management Information Systems Development McCarthy 
and Application (3) 

Contemporary theories and practices in the development of management 
information systems Participation in the design of information systems 
specifications. The roles of both management and systems design personnel 
in the systems development process studied and evaluated. Impact of 
management information systems upon the organization and its decision- 
making processes evaluated. Case studies Prerequisite: an introductory 
course in information technology, or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


Comparative Computer Systems (3) Wofsey, Coyne 


Characteristics and capacities of the range of information processing 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective equipment and software 
development. Selection of computers and related software and equip- 
ment. Prerequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


Management of Information Technology (3) Adams 
Advanced course; emphasis on principles, practices, and trends in the 
management of information technology. Topics include the role and 
control of an information processing installation: trends, new hardware, 
and advanced technology in the computing milieu and their implications 
for information processing management; an analysis of the performance 
of the data processing activity internally and externally, according to de- 
veloped criteria. Case studies Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242; or permission 
of instructor. (Fall) 


Adams, Schwartz 


Study of the growing linkages among the technology of information 
Processing, information transmission, and Organization management— 
computers, communications, and managers—from two points of view: 
(1) new potentials for improved management, and (2) solving communi- 
cations-related problems of informations systems design, implementation, 
and operation. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


Information Systems and Telecommunication (3) 


Data Base Management (3) Smith, Coyne 


An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the latest tech- 
niques for developing and implementing an effective data base system. 
Topics include data base organization, creation, and maintenance; effort 
and economic justification; evaluation criteria: standardization of data base 
Systems; impact of packaged data management systems; and an analysis of 
the current state-of-the-art in data base development. Students will be- 
come proficient in the use of an actual data base management system. 
24 (Spring) 


Prerequisite: Mgt 119, 241. Laboratory fee, $25. 


Wofsey, McCarthy 


Current problems in the design and implementation of computer-supported 
Systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion with 
leading experts in the field, analysis of literature. Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 
242, 243; or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


Seminar: Information Technology (3) 


Introduction to General Systems Ericson, Adams 


and Cybernetics (3) 
For graduate students only. Analysis of fundamental general systems con- 
cepts and cybernetic theory evolving in various branches of knowledge and 


261 Fundamentals of General Management 


263 Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOC (3) Ericson, 


264 Organizational Dynamics Simulation and 


265 Research Seminar in GEMSOC Theory (3) Ericson, 
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academic disciplines; emphasizes their transcontextual and interdiscipl" 
nary nature. Systems approach and general systems frame of referent 
compared and contrasted. Topics include living systems and cross-leV* 
hypotheses; pervasiveness of nature's entropic thrust; taxonomies of sys 
tems, feedback loops in open systems, and homomorphic and isomorph¥ 
relationships as conceptual tools. Cybernetic systems, such as homeostall@ 
heterodynamic, and morphogenic; metalanguages and metasystems; w 
trastability and equifinality; essential requirements of a viable system. 


Ericson, Adami 


Systems and Organizational Cybernetics (3) 

(Formerly Mgt 224 Theory and Management of Systems) 
Differentiation of systems management and general management system 
approaches. Essential dynamics of organization and management fro? 
a GEMSOC standpoint. Organization structure and management proc 


Idealized organizational cybernetics, incl : 
oble™ 
lity: 


as systemic interfaces. 
on-line, real-time, and closed-loop systems. Decision-making and pr 
solving as management focii; means-ends chains and bounded rational”, 
Organizational objectives and human values from a general systems su 
point. Prerequisite: Mgt. 201, 207, 260, or equivalent. Mgt. 204 s 
recommended, not required, prerequisite. 

Adam 


Investigations of existing organizational structures and ongoing mane 
tio! 


ment processes from a systems and cybernetics viewpoint. Opera tive 
evaluations of firms and agencies, including intercontextual compar. 
studies. Assessments of need for better tools of analysis and syn! 

Prerequisite: Mgt 261. 

Ericson, Ada? 


Metasystemic Modeling (3) j 
, x : " " n 
Literature review and current practice analysis. Operation research r^ 
conventional modeling techniques, including iconic, analog, and symb? | 
Computerized organization dynamics simulation as a management ped 
Institutional structure simulation and metasystemic modeling devel, 
by students. Evaluation of organization dynamics modeling and the yi^ 
of the science and art of computer simulation. Problems and prosp? 
Prerequisite: Mgt 261. 
Ada" 


(Formerly Mgt 262 Seminar: Contemporary Administrative Theory à 
For doctoral candidates only. Advanced seminar for research into p 
advances in theoretical bases of general systems management and org in 
zational cybernetics. Investigations into sources of GEMSOC concepi id 
literature of traditional fields. Evaluation of related synthetic an ea 
disciplines, such as bionics. Extensions of existing theory into neW 
such as managerial axiology. Prerequisite: Mgt 261. 


$ 

266 Philosophic and Policy Issues in Ericson, Ada” 
Institutional Articulation (3) ri 

For doctoral candidates only. Institutional coherence of manage y 
decision-making in an “only one earth” frame of reference. System yf 


ticulation and metasystemic planning; the deliberate evolution o qni 
effective institutional forms. Desiderata for responsive institutiona 
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tures from a general human system’s viewpoint. Reconciliation of organi- 
zational and human participant value conflicts as a general management 
systems problem. Institutional sovereignty, organizational and human par- 
ticipant value conflicts as a general management systems problem. Insti- 
tutional sovereignty; organizational morality and human values; the man- 
agerial search for systemic optimality, Prerequisite: Mgt 265. 


290 Special Topics in Management Science (3) Staff 
(Formerly Directed Readings and Research) 


An experimental course enabling the department to develop new course 
topics and test new teaching methods. May be repeated once for credit. 
(Fall or spring) 

295 Research Methods (3) Staff Il 


Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of data, | 


interpretation and presentation of the findings. (Fall and spring) 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Management Science (3) Staff 


(Formerly Mgt 295) | 
(Fall and spring) | 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 

(Fall and spring) 
"Utt GROUP 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examination. May 
be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


and spring) 


Mathematics 


P, 
pors David Nelson (Chairman), T.P.G. Liverman, Hewitt Kenyon, Choy- 

Profes sam c 

foc; al Lecturers D.M. Dribin, Joseph Blum, Alvin Thaler | 
dlé Professors W.A. Smith, Dagmar Henney, Irving Katz, LI. Glick, 

ltron Green, Ruth Bari, Myrna Lee l 

yis ate Professorial Lecturers S.L. Brodsky, Mabel Morris 

Ísgis nt Professors E. A. Stone, H.D. Junghenn 
ant Professorial Lecturer Richard Werth 
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Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematics (Dept 
mental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89 
32, 33 (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math 9^ 


may be waived upon examination before registration) 

3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours of secon? 
group courses in Mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 139, and 140. " 
also strongly recommended that students take French, German, or Russian, 
Statistics, Econom 


Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 


mathematically related courses in such subjects as Physics, 
and Engineering. , 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Applied Mathemall 
(Departmental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76—77, 83-89. | 
Math 31, 32, 33, (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math » 


2. Prerequisite courses 
may be waived upon examination before registration) 
3. Required courses in related areas 
(a) Stat 189-90. “i 
(b) Eighteen semester hours to be selected, in consultation with the advis 
from the following Areas of Application. At least 12 semester hours must be © " 
from one Area, and the other 6 semester hours must be chosen from courses "is 
bered 101 or higher. For courses in Applied Science, Civil Engineering, Electr! 5 
Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering Administration, Mechanical m 
neering, and Operations Research, see the School of Engineering and Applied Scie 
catalogue. fai 
Area I. Social and Management Sciences—courses chosen from ApSc 115, gi 
183, 197; Econ 1-2, 101, 102, 123, 199; EAd 261, 269, 281-82, 283, 284; BE A 
283, 284, 285; Math 101, 102, 113, 124; OR 201, 209, 251, 252, 261, 271, ? 
281, 291; Stat 113, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161-62, 165-66, 188, 197. "n 
Area II. Engineering and Physical Sciences—courses chosen from Chem 1117 4 
113; CE 120, 123, 140, 166, 167, 168, 185, 186, 190, 191, 192, 193, 198. 7^ 
202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210, 220, 223, 252, 254, 258, 261, 262, 263, be 
Stat 107, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161-62, 197; and any course offering ™ 
trical Engineering and Computer Science, Mechanical Engineering, or Physics: gi 
Area III. Computer Sciences—courses chosen from EE 152, 153, 154, 15^ 
Math 102, 113, 124, 142, 153, 154, 157; Stat 113, 157-58, 161-62, 165-66, 197. oè 
4. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours Of e 
group courses in Mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, 181-82. It 1$ 
strongly recommended that students take French, German, or Russian. ; deg” 
Master of Arts in the field of Mathematics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelors " 
with a major in Mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree. " 40 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93—100. Students must comple 
semester hours of approved course work with or without a thesis , 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Applied Mathematics a 
requisite: a Bachelor's degree with a major in Mathematics or a related fe 
as Statistics, a physical science, Engineering, or Economics we 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. Course work is divided be gi 
Mathematics courses and courses from one Area of Application—Economics "m 
neering (Civil, Computer Science, Electrical, Engineering Administration, Mecha irs 
or Operations Research), Physics, Statistics, Urban and Regional Planning. T.À 
in the chosen Area of Application are selected in consultation with the releva 


a i 
partment r houf 


approved course work, including Math 299-300 Thesis Research. 
mester hours must be in Mathematics courses, with no more than 3 
second-group courses. The remaining courses are chosen from the selected 7 
Application. Theses are jointly supervised by the Department of Mathemat! 
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t . i a 
he department concerned with the Area of Application. 


andidates for the degree of Master of Science must complete 30 semester hours 
Ourse work; at least 15 of these must be in Mathematics courses, with no more 
6 semester hours from second-group courses. There is no thesis requirement. 
“aster of Science for Teachers—Prerequisite: A Bachelor's degree; at least 12 
Mester hours or equivalent in Mathematics courses, including the equivalent of 
ath 31; experience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. 
Required: 30 semester hours of approved second- or third-group Mathematics 
Dürses, including Math 168. 
ctor of Philosophy in the field of Mathematics.—Required: the general require- 
cone Pages 93-97, 100—102. T he Department doctoral program committee, after 
fut lation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses „which must be taken to 
the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Examination; (2) 
"w two languages, selected from French, German. and Russian, which must satisfy 
stu en lgn language requirement; and (3) the four areas of study in which. the 
will n must prepare for the General Examination. The doctoral program committee 
in eo a Director of Research when the student has selected (preferably early 
Program) one of the following research fields for his dissertation: Functional 
tion) Si (Abstract Differential Equations, Functional Equations, Generalized Func- 
ory) p CUPs of Operators), Group Representations, Linear Algebra (Matrix The- 
> -Oglc, Measure and Integration, Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations, 
logic of Numbers, and Topology (General Topology, Analytic Topology, Topo- 
roups). 
the wchelor Of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Mathematics.—Prerequisite: 
lcation curriculum, page 79. 


1j; Wired: the Mathematics option and the professional courses listed on pages 
» 120-21, 


of c 
than 


PRST GROUP 


3 College Algebra (3) Morris and Staff 


Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and 


high school geometry. (Fall and spring) 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Morris and Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). (Fall and 
Spring) 

9 General Mathematics I (3) Smith and Staff 


For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, sets, 
Number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 
(Fall and spring) 


10 General Mathematics II (3) Smith and Staff 
Mathematical Systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and prob- 
ability, Prerequisite: Math 9, (Fall and spring) 

30 Precalculus (3) Bari and Staff 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school al- 


| 
| 
| 
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: J 
geometry, and one-half year of high schoo 
Prior to registration, new students mU 


(Fall av 


gebra, one year of high school 
trigonometry; or equivalent 
take a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


spring) 


s UE i ff 
31 Calculus of One Variable (3) Green and EU 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendent 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent 
(Fall and spring) 
i ff 
32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) Green and S! 
Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite seri 
Prerequisite: Math 31. (Fall and spring) 
. 2 3 and Staf 
33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) Green and St : 
Curves. Differential equations, infinite series, vector calculus, line in ) 
Green and Stokes theorems. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and sp” 
: "Be un uf 
+51 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and S 
Management Sciences I (3) d 
Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential calcul, 
functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functions. " 
students must take a placement examination in algebra prior to registra 
(Fall and spring) 
: KU" - ul 
152 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and 5 
Management Sciences II (3) ot 
: i : : : vi 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of several "n 
ables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multipliers ^ 
tems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, determi ig 
rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 51. (Fa 
spring) 


SECOND GROUP 
f 
i P a els? 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) N 7 
Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional and p 
cate calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathematici 32 of 
to sophomores with permission of Department. Prerequisite: Mat 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 
i 
: E els? 
102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) N 
" > , . : 0 
Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations « gf 
real number system. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission of 1% 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 
fl 
^ ; be els? 
103 Foundation of Mathematics for the Nonmathematician (3) M , 
: à : + e+ COM 
A popular approach. Set-theoretic foundations of mathematics; cid 
tivism, finitary and intuitionistic mathematics, computability an 


Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. tics 9I 


) H ^ a 
f Social and management science students with a strong record in high school mathem 
) 


vised to take Math 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52. 
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bility; Turing machines and the Goedel theorems: the paradoxes; non- 
Classical systems of logic. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathe- 
matics, (Fall) 


104 Mathematics and Human Thought (3) Dribin 


Philosophical and historical aspects of mathematics and its interplay 
with other disciplines from antiquity to modern times. Prerequisite: two 


years of high school mathematics. (Spring) 

106 Introduction to Topology (3) Kenyon 
Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) Bari Ni 
Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. (Fall i 
1976 and alternate falls) 

111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Henney and Staff 


Linear differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and integral, | 
nonlinear differential equations of the first order. Prerequisite: Math 32. | 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Henney and Staff 


Ordinary differential equations, systems of differential equations, boun- 
dary-value problems, partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 
11. 


113 Graph Theory (3) Bari and Staff | 


Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks: connec- | 
üvity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; coloring 
Problems. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


12 : 

1-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) Lee and Staff 
Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings (including 
Polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with permission of 
Department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 

123 Linear Algebra (3) Lee and Staff 
Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. Quadratic 
and bilinear forms, spectral decomposition. Prerequisite: Math 121. 
(Fall) 

l ^ “aa 

24 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Liverman 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces, 
Characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley Theorem. Systems of 
Mear difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms.  Pre- 
requisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

l i : 

34 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142 (Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 

l Sm i AA 

35 Projective Geometry (3) Dribin 
Prerequisite: Math' 123 or 124, or equivalent (Fall 1975 and alternate 


falls) 


ee — 
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æ : 
Open only to candidates for the degree 
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` "T. i] 
139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Taal 

. ig of 
and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis ° 


Review 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. 
requisite: Math 33 (Fall and spring) 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Taam 
Differential and integral calculus of several variables; contraction maps 


implicit function and differential equation theorems. Prerequisite: 


139 or equivalent (Spring) 
‘ ic 
141 Advanced Calculus IIl (3) Gl 4l 
Tensors, differential forms, Stokes theorem, introductory differen? 

geometry. Prerequisite: Math 140 (Fall) 

at oma 4 i ^ : an 
142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) Live 
E a È en 
Linear and some nonlinear differential equations, Topics include existe 0 


limit cycles, and application ig 


theorems, stability, control theory, 
Math 139 and 123 or 124, or Pf 


physics and ecology. Prerequisite 
sion of instructor. (Spring) 

: : : , dsk! 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Bro " 
Ji 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern p^ 

Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential 


Iterative solution of nonlinear equa "m 
Math 111 or 139, or € 


computers. 
tions. Interpolation polynomials 
Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: 
lent. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 
od% 
154 Difference Equations (3) Br " 
Introduction to finite differences equations and their solution. x 
examples and analogies with differential equations are employ 
vate and apply the techniques developed. Generating functions. 139, of 
r 


of error and stability characteristics. Prerequisite: Math 111 o 


equivalent. (Spring 1977 and alternate springs) í 
- 5 fen d SU 

157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Henney à 
Prerequisite: Math 139. (Spring) í 
ari and 98 

160 Introduction to Abstract Algebra for Teachers (3) Bari an 

s, 
Basic algebraic structures, such as groups, rings, integral domains fy al! 
i 


fields; properties of integers and rational numbers. Prerequis 


31 or equivalent. 
j and 5 
* 161 Introduction to Linear Algebra for Teachers (3) Bar j 


of 
Linear functions, solution of equations, quadratic forms, change 
Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. sil 
Í : peal <P and 5 
162 Introduction to Geometric Theories for Teachers (3) Bari me 
: . 5 ol 
Postulational developments of Euclidean and non-Euclidean ge 
Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. 
i à i ari and 
163 Advanced Calculus for Teachers (3) P" jimit o 
Rigorous re-examination of one-variable calculus, emphasis On 
fof jn 


teachers 


of Master of Science for Teachers, 


training, or students recommended by the Department of Education 
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tinuity, differentiability, Riemann integration. Prerequisite: Math 160 or 
permission of instructor. 


“164 Foundations of Mathematics for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 


Logic, set-theory, and foundations of the real number system. Prerequi- 
site: Math 31 or equivalent. 


“165 Introduction to Theory of Numbers for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 


Selected topics from the theory of numbers, including unique prime fac- 
torization, divisibility and the Euclidean algorithm, congruences and modu- 
lar arithmetic Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. 


166 Introduction to Graph Theory for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 


Graph theory with applications to Markov chains (probability), program- 
ming, economics, psychology, biology, and puzzles. Prerequisite: Math 31 
or equivalent 


* -< ; 
167 Introduction to Topology for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 
Elements of topology with some simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 

163 or permission of instructor 
» Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) Bari and Staff 
Critical examination of secondary school mathematics curricula, tech- 
niques, and programs. Prerequisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor. 
*16¢ z ~ 3 "T aff 
169 Proseminar in Mathematics for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 


Topics in mathematics; emphasis on directed individual research. Pre- 
requisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor. 


181 


-85 c " " " 1 3lick 

82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3—3) Glick 
Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge of linear algebra, 
Senior status as major in Applied Mathematics. (Academic year 1975- 
76 and alternate years) 

191 Special Topics (arr.) — 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit, 
(Fall or spring) 

195 Read; taff 

5 Reading and Research (arr.) cg 


Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to Mathematics 
and Applied Mathematics majors with demonstrated capacity. Prior ap- 
Proval of instructor required, May be repeated for credit. (Fall or 
Spring) 


: graduate degrees in Mathematics at George Washington Uni- 
hen described on pages 344-45, Courses in Mathematics for the fulfill- 
ese requirements are given jointly by Catholic University of America, 


*Shineton University, and Georgetown University each year at one 


ates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers for in-service 
recommended by the Department of ;ducation 
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location (1975-76—Georgetown University; 1976-77— George Washington Unt 


versity). 
Courses marked with an asterisk (*) are offered every year. 


1974-75 TEACHING STAFF FROM COOPERATING UNIVERSITIES 


Catholic University of America 


Professors Witold Bogdanowicz, Parfeny P. Saworotnow 

Associate Professors Gustav B. Hensel, John N. Welch 

Assistant Professors Charles Byrne, Leonard J. Gallagher, 
N. Hagler, Francis E. Sullivan, Charlene Williams 


Daniel Gallo, Jame 


Georgetown University 

Professors John Lagnese, Herbert Maisel, Arnold P. Stokes 

Associate Professors E. Ray Bobo, Richard F. Datko, J. Roger Teller all 

Assistant Professors George Benke, Giuliano Gnugnoli, Bruce Orcutt, Ron 
Rosier, Allen B. Tucker, James Sandefur, Andrew Vogt 


ALGEBRA 
pol” 


*201 Graduate Algebra I (3) i 
Groups, including Sylow theorems, direct decomposition of finitely ^ 
erated Abelian groups, solvable nilpotent and simple groups, free gro 


(Fall) 
bo 
*202 Graduate Algebra II (3) "S 
Rings, including prime and maximal ideals, Euclidean and unique m 
torization domains, polynomial rings; modules over rings, including "m. 
product; semi-simple rings and algebras, including the We e: 1 
theorem; Noetherian rings, including primary decomposition the 
Prerequisite: Math 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
f 
> Tell 
203 Graduate Algebra II (3) yip 
Fields, including Galois theory, valuation theory. Prerequisite: 
202 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
204 Rings and Homology (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 202 or permission of instructor. 
205 Homological Algebra and Category Theory (3) ofi 
Categories, functors, natural transformations; examples; functor categ na 


universal arrows, limits; adjoint functors, iech 


quotient categories; 
theorems; modules, PP Ma 


(triples); Abelian categories; imbedding 
and injective; extensions and satellites, Ext and Tor. Prerequisit€: 
202 or permission of instructor. 
206-7 Quadratic Forms I-II (3-3) 
Prerequisite: undergraduate course in linear algebra. 
p 
208 Combinatorics (3) (pl 


algebra. 


Prerequisite: undergraduate modern algebra and linear 
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209-10 Representations of Groups I-II (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Math 202 or permission of instructor. 


211 Group Theory I (3) Teller 


Infinite Abelian groups. Topics include direct sums and products, free 
Abelian and finitely generated Abelian groups, divisible groups, pure sub- 
groups, and basic subgroups. Prerequisite: Math 201. (Spring) 


212 Group Theory II (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 211. 


213 Nonassociative Algebras (3) Katz 
Lie and Jordan algebra. Prerequisite: Math 202. (Fall) 


214 Algebraic Number Theory (3) 


Prerequisite: Math 203 or permission of instructor. 


215 Topics in Algebra (3) 


NAE vare 


216 Graph Theory (3) Bari 
Selected topics in graph theory from introductory topics to problems 
currently of research interest. (Spring) 

* 

220 Introduction to Modern Analysis (3) Byrne 


Real numbers, least upper bounds, completeness, Bolzano-Weierstrass 
theorem; Banach spaces, examples: R», C [a, b], L, /.. Hilbert spaces; 
limits of real and vector sequences, limits of real and vector functions, all 
basic properties of real and vector continuous functions, differentiation 
and integration of real and vector functions, basic properties of compact 
Sets, closed and open sets, linear transformations on R» to Rm, fixed- 
Point theorem and applications to differential and integral equations, 
Fourier series, Stone-Weierstrass theorem. (Fall) 


Introduction to Complex Analysis (3) Williams 


Algebra, geometry, and topology of complex numbers; definitions and 
Properties of elementary functions, e.g., e7, sin z, log z; integrals, functions 
defined by integrals; Cauchy's theorem and formula, integral representa- 
tion of derivatives of all orders; maximum modulus, Liouville's theorem, 
fundamental theorem of algebra; Taylor and Laurent series; uniform 
convergence, term-by-term differentiation; domain of convergence and 
Classification of singularities; contour integration; the residue theorem; 
evaluation of integrals involving single-valued functions; analytic con- 
Unuation, multivalued functions, and branch points; technique for contour 
Integrals involving multivalued functions. Prerequisite: Math 220 or 
equivalent. (Fall) 

222 Applications of Complex Analysis (3) Henney 
Potential theory and conformal mapping. Special functions. Asymptotic 
*Xpansions; steepest descent, stationary phase, and WKB methods, Fourier 
and Laplace transforms, applications to partial differential equations. 
Wiener-Hopf method, dual and singular integral equations. Prerequisite: 

ath 221 or an undergraduate course in complex variables. (Spring) 
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223 Advanced Complex Analysis (3) 
Harmonic functions, partial fractions, Mittag-Leffler theorem; infinit 
products, entire functions, the Hadamard product theorem, the gamm 
function, representations of the gamma function; Hurwitz's theore™ 
normal families of functions, Montel's theorem, the Riemann mappi" 
theorem, elementary conformal mapping; analytic continuation, 
monodromy theorem, branch points, Riemann surfaces. Prerequisil* 

Math 221 or equivalent. 


*224 Measure and Integration Theory (3) Hagl 
: , d 

Lebesgue integration over the space of reals; the basic converge. 

ems 


theorems, including monotone and dominated convergence theor 


1 " > n* 
measurability; almost everywhere differentiability of monotone functio, 
absolute continuity; the Lp spaces and orthogonal expansions; duality 
Lp and Lq spaces; orthonormal systems in La (a, b); integration over 


2 a 5 ^ 
space Rn; theorems of Fubini and Tonelli. Prerequisite: Math 22 


equivalent (Spring) 
wt 
z s : : ("n sic! 
225 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) Ro 
. , ; ff 
Topological and metric spaces; compact spaces and Tychonoff theore j 


complete metric spaces and completion of a metric space; Norme d 
Banach spaces; linear functions; Hahn-Banach theorem; principle s. 


uniform boundedness and applications; elementary introduction 107 


tribution theory; linear operators; the closed-graph theorem and inte m 

mapping principle; Hilbert spaces; inner product, orthogonality; pl 

orthonormal systems; eigenvalues, eigenvectors, invariant subspaces the 
projection operators; operational calculus of functions defined on 
spectrum. Prerequisite: Math 220 or equivalent. (Fall) 

*226 Banach Algebras and Spectral Theory of Operators (3) Rost 
Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function algeb, 
Stone Cech compactification; application to the spectral theory O o 
tors, spectrol theorem for bounded and unbounded operators; Jaco es 
radical for arbitrary Banach algebras; H*-algebras and Hilbert me? s. 
related topics. Prerequisite: knowledge of measure and integratio Ari 


troduction to functional analysis, and Tychonoff and Stone-Wei€ 


theorems. (Spring) 


227 Fourier Analysis on Locally Compact Groups (3) 
Elementary properties of topological groups, existence of Ha 
modular functions, group algebras; application of Gelfand theory m 
group algebra; applications to classical theory of Fourier series ag 
integrals; compact and discrete groups, Plancherel and Pontty 
theorems; positive definite functions and positive linear functiona ? b 
and Bochner theorems; representations of a compact group G; H* cht 
yalued positive definite functions, generalization of Stone and P st 
theorems, their application to multivariate and infinite dimensio 
tionary processes; related topics. Prerequisite: knowledge of topo as 
groups, measure and integration, and introduction to functional 8 


sure 
ar men uy 


jo 


and some familiarity with Gelfand theory. 

P gii? 

228 Theory of Generalized Functions and Distributions (3) peti 
| 


n 
Fréchet and countable union spaces; definition, structure, and -—. 
of Schwartz distributions and generalized functions; applications to 
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solutions and existence theory of ordinary and partial differential equa- 
tions, nested Hilbert spaces; generalized Fourier transform. Prerequisite: 
Math 220 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


229 Ergodic Theory (3) 


Topics selected to serve research interests of instructor and students: 
emphasis on recent developments and applications to dynamical systems 
and Markov processes. Prerequisite: Math 224. 225; or permission of in- 
structor. 


230 Differential Ec uations in Banach Space (3) 
1 
General theory of linear and nonlinear differential equations in Banach 
Space; periodic and almost periodic solutions: stability of solutions. 
Prerequisite: Math 225 or permission of instructor. 


231 Semi-groups of Operators and Almost Periodic Functions (3) 


Almost periodic functions on the real line and on groups; general theory 
of weakly almost periodic semi groups of operators, their asymptotic be- 
havior and convergence into almost periodic groups of operators. Pre- 
requisite: Math 224, 225, 226: or permission of instructor. 


232 Seminar: Functional Analysis (3) 


Topic selected to serve research interests of instructor and students; 
qualified students encouraged to work on research projects. Admission 
by permission of instructor. 


233 Foundations of Probability Theory and Statistics (3) 


Review of the basic concepts of measure and integration theory; prob- 
ability and expectation; random variable, random process; distribution 
function and Kolmogorov consistency theorem; characteristic function of 
à random variable; distributions of Bernoulli, Poisson, Gauss, Polya, 
Cauchy, Laplace; applications; stochastic independence; Kolmogorov's 
Strong law of large numbers; central limit theorem: applications to statis- 
tics. 


234 Introduction to the Theory of Random Processes (3) 


Stochastic dependence, conditional expectation, limit theorem for sub- 
martingales; Markov process; theory of Markov chains; Poisson’s process; 
Process of birth and death; Kolmogorov-Chapman equations; second-order 
stationary random processes; filtering and prediction; Wiener-Hopf equa- 
tion and its solution; second-order discrete stationary random processes. 
Prerequisite: Math 233. 


*235 Linear Algebra (3) Saworotnow 


Vector spaces, affine spaces; linear transformations, invariant subspaces; 
Matrices, determinants, tensor products; inner-product spaces, orthogo- 
Nality; linear functionals, dual spaces, adjoint transformations; spectral 


theorem; quadratic forms; Hilbert spaces. (Fall) 
236_ 
37 Introduction to Optimization Theory in Hilbert Spaces 
I—1I (3-3) Taam 
B 


Basic methods of functional analysis applicable to optimization problems 
control, communication, and other areas in system science. Topics 
Covered include review of basic properties of Hilbert spaces, operators, 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| asu? 
compact and nuclear operators, semigroups of linear operators, menta 
heon 


theory in Hilbert spaces, problems in control theory, information t i 
Prerequisite for Math 236 1s Ma 


convex programming and games. l ; 
224, 225. Prerequisite for Math 237 is Math 236. (Academic ye? 
Junghen" 


238 Introduction to Probability Theory (3) 
: : : eobabilill: 
Discrete and continuous probability distributions; conditional probabil 
random variables; expectation; binomial, Poisson, and normal dis 
tions; laws of large numbers; Markov chains; applications. Prerequis 


knowledge of advanced calculus. (Fall) 
r 1 ke 
239 Introduction to Stochastic Processes (3) 
. ° . e . . ^ bs ce» 
Brief discussion of probability theory, general notion of stochastic n 
rm 


normal processes and autocovariance function, Wiener process, ha ko" 
analysis of processes, Poisson process, renewal counting processes, 2 
chains with discrete and continuous parameter. (Spring) 


* è . 5 Bass í andeti 
240 Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Sand 5 
First course in ordinary differential equations; existence and unig ots 
of solutions; continuity of solutions with respect to initial com (Fall 


properties of linear systems. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. 

ves 

iis nd à , be nik ona tok? 

241 Stability Theory of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) S yi 
Introduction to basic notions of stability and asymptotic stability ot 
pounov’s functions used to establish stability or instability; © ptis 


word th e 
theorems of Liapounov's direct method; comparison theorems, di 


inequalities, Prerequsite: Math 240 or permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 
242 Theory of Dynamical Systems (3) e, 
Basic properties of dynamical systems; œ and «œ limits sets, pr. 


motions, minimal sets; ergodic motions, ergodic theorems 0» troc 
and Von Neumann. Prerequisite: Math 240 or permission of in 


243 Theory of Nonlinear Oscillations (3) 1 m. 
ud eas y iat " , dife y 
Existence and stability of periodic solutions of ordinary T D 
equations; derivation of bifurcation equation for weakly noni stabili 
tems; introduction to the method of averaging, the existence ite: y» 
of almost periodic solutions and integral manifolds. Prerequisi^** 
240 or permission of instructor. 

244 Theory of Differential Equations with Delays (3) iret 

^ $ h :(qeorenti 1 
Basic theory of functional differential equations (differential A 
equations, equations with delay); theory of linear systems, » exist” 
periodic coefficients; stability theory, Liapounov functional squish 


and stability of periodic and almost periodic solutions. 


Math 240 or permission of instructor. 4 
wel 

245 Eigenvalue and Boundary-value Problems (3) peril 
: i ? st Ol j 
Normed spaces, integral equations, spectral theory of compact eren 
application to boundary and eigenvalue problems o 
equations. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Spring) 


f ordinary 
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246 Numerical Methods in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 


Finite difference methods for initial-value and boundary-value problems; 
error analysis, analysis of stable schemes; Galerkin's method, with estima- 


tion of error in eigenvalue problems. Prerequisite: Math 240 or permis- 
sion of instructor. (Spring) 


247 Control Theory of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 


Optimal control of linear systems, control of linear systems with convex 


Cost functionals, the maximal principle and selected topics on control sys- 
tems. 


248 Fourier Analysis and Integral Transforms (3) Benke 


Fourier series, Fourier integral in one and several variables, Fourier- 
Stieljes transform, inversion of Fourier transforms, Tauberian theorems, 
bilateral Laplace transform and applications. Prerequisite: advanced cal- 
culus, knowledge of Lebesgue integration, acquaintance with the elemen- 
tary parts of the theory of functions of a complex variable. (Fall) 


? s . 
<49 Differential Games (3) Glick 
The idea of 


a differential game. Examples, discrete games, procedures 
for solving 


certain types of games, and the study of surfaces involved in 
Solving differential games. (Spring) 


250 Calculus of Variations (3) 


Introduction to the calculus of variations via the notion of the Frechet 
derivative, the Euler equations, the Hamilton-Jacobi equations; sufficient 
Conditions for a solution to exist, applications to mechanics and physics. 


Byrne 


Sie. 
l~s2 Techniques of Partial Differential Equations I—II (3-3) Liverman 
(Formerly Partial Differential Equations with Applications to Mathematical 
Physics [.]] [3-3]) 
Math 251: Study of classrcal first and second order equations in two to 
four variables. Applications to probability theory and mathematical 
Physics, Prerequisite knowledge of advanced calculus and rudiments 
9f linear algebra and complex variables. Math 252: First order equations 
and systems in n variables. Hamilton-Jacobi theory. Characteristics and 
characteristics, Variational methods. Integral equations. Prerequisite: 
ath 251, knowledge of undergraduate linear algebra and analytic func- 
lion theory (Academic year) 
B54 Introd : . r ; > 31 > Y 
à uction to Numerical Analysis I-II (3-3) F. Sullivan 
ciements of theory and practice of numerical analysis using modern digital 
tion Puters; solution of linear systems and nonlinear equations; computa- 
Of eigenvalues and eigenvectors; basic approximation theory; inter- 
tiowstion techniques; numerical quadrature; solution of differential equa- 
> Frerequisite: knowledge of advanced calculus (Fall and spring) 
255 Introduce 


tion to Generalized Functions and Fourier Transforms (3) 

ig cntial definition of generalized functions—operational solution of 
tene tial equations and systems Generalized function Fourier series, 
initi ized function Fourier and Laplace transforms, applications to 
a 


E and boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Math 220 or knowledge 
advanced calculus. 


385 


386 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


256 Integral Equations (3) 
- f : : a : : jd 
Volterra linear integral equations of first and second kind with app 
tions to linear ordinary differential equations; Fredholm linear inte 
equations of first and second kind, applications to Sturm-Liouville P 
lems; some singular or nonlinear integral equations. 


257 Control Theory of Partial Differential Equations (3) l 
Minimization of functionals and boundary-value problems; control, 
systems governed by elliptic partial differential equations; contro o 
tems governed by parabolic partial differential equations; control, 
systems governed by hyperbolic partial differential equations; regula 
tion, approximation, and penalization. 


258 Numerical Methods of Partial Differential Equations (3) 6 


Numerical treatment of the typical initial and boundary-value prob 


arabolic, and elliptic equations of mathematica’ ar 
p 


for hyperbolic, p 
ds 


finite difference schemes, solutions, convergence to solutions O 
differential equations; stability, error analysis, suitability of metho 
practical use in digital computers. 


259 Selected Topics in Partial Differential Equations I (3) 


260 Selected Topics in Partial Differential Equations II (3) 

: : at 

261 Applied Linear Algebra (3) " 
Application of linear algebra to problems occuring in ordinary differ? iif 
equations, stochastic processes, control theory, and the social a” 


sciences. (Spring) 


262 Convex Sets with Applications (3) 
Study of convexity and its application to linear programming. 


264 Approximation and Curve Fitting (3) f 
General introduction to theory and computational methods of line? , 
proximation; emphasis on least squares and uniform approximall W 
cluding discussion of computer implementation of widely used algon 
programming assignments dealing with typical applications. prered 
knowledge of advanced calculus. 


265 Computational Methods for Nonlinear Problems (3) T 
Topics in the area of optimization and function minimization; wt 
on analytic and computational aspects of nonlinear iterative meth" vj 
their applications to various physical problems; programming n" apt 

dealing with typical applications. Prerequisite: knowledge of a 


calculus. 
1266 Computer Mathematical Languages with Applications " 
Bogdan 


I (3) 1 
¢ 
Timesharing system. Elements of BASIC: syntax, numerical sc 


estimates in computation. Elements of PIP, TECO, and bei j 
COMMANDS. FORTRAN IV: syntax, numeric scales and yt. 


Subroutines; local and global variables; function subroutines. 


+ These courses are not intended for computer sciences specialists. 
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tions. Use of subroutine libraries. Business type applications. Pre- 
requisite: knowledge of calculus. (Fall) 


1267 Computer Mathematical Languages with Applications 

II (3) Bogdanowicz 
Review of timesharing system, PIP, TECO, MONITOR COMMANDS, 
FORTRAN IV. ALGOL. Control of peripheral devices from FORTRAN, 
ALGOL, and file capability. Generation of programs in MONITOR 
LEVEL and their applications. Use of system utility programs. Pre- 
requisite: knowledge of advanced calculus and elements of FORTRAN 
or BASIC. (Spring) 


268 Introduction to Applied Mathematics (3) Vogt 
Sampling of topics in applied mathematics treated in an introductory 
Manner with emphasis on interest rather than technique; the two-body 
Problem, Hamiltonian and Lagrangian formalism, heat and wave equa- 
tions, matrix models in biology and economics. 


D 
PUTER SCIENCE 


270-7 Simulation of Discrete Stochastic Systems I-II (3—3) 


Introduction and definition of simulation system, discrete and continuous, 
Stochastic and deterministic, critical event and time-slice; general outline 
Of a simulation, how it is used and how it functions; procedure for de- 
veloping a simulation: statistical topics; generating random numbers. 
Simulation programming and languages, simulating the passage of time 
and arrivals, FORTRAN, queues and list processing, PL/1, SIMSCRIPT, 
GPSS, general remarks; GPSS, basic concepts; simulation of computer 
Systems; case study. Prerequisite: knowledge of computers and statistics. 


2 File and Data Management and Information Processing (3) Gnugnoli 


:xternal data structures, graph theory, paths, chains, trees, lists, sublists, 
multilinked lists, directories; basic structure-processing operations, crea- 
tion, updating, sorting, merging, searching linkage, hashing, Boolean 
Searches; storage media and input/output devices; software; introduction 
to file organizations; consecutively organized files; keyed files; file ar- 
rangement and application; introduction to the processing, storage, and 
retrieval of data, emphasis on computer techniques. Prerequisite: intro- 
duction to data structures and PL/1 programming. (Fall) 


?73 Theory of Formal Languages and Applications (3) Tucker 


Introduction to formal languages and their related automata, applications 
in compiler design. Regular, context-free, context-sensitive, and unre- 
Stricted grammars; finite and pushdown store automata; Turing machines; 
the halting problem; formal description of programming languages' syntax 
and semantics; syntax-directed compiling techniques; compiler-compilers; 
additional topics in compiler construction.  Prerequisite: introductory 
Computer course; course in abstract algebra is recommended. (Fall) 


274 Compiler Construction (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 273. (Spring) 


E- 
e 
Courses 


are not intended for computer sciences specialists 


275 Operating Systems (3) 


*278 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 


287-88 Topological Vector Spaces I-II (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


, , 4) 
to systems programming. Intermediate ° 


Prerequisite: Introduction A 
culus,.college algebra, proficiency in FORTRAN or PL/1 programm! 
(Spring) 

Hen” 


Propositional and predicate calculus (first order): syntax, formation 10 
semantics, axioms, proof and deduction, object vs. metalanguage, 
|-Henkin completeness the? 


tion theorem, compactness theorem, Gode , 
Craig’s interpolation theorem, Beth's definability theorem. First 
recursive arithmetic: incompleteness and undecidability. (Fall) 
279 Model Theory (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. 
280 Proof Theory (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. 
. itt ^ - ves? 
281 Computability and Decidability (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
282 Set Theory (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. 
TOPOLOGY 
285-86 General Topology I-II (3—3) d 
sp" 


General topological spaces, continuity, quotient spaces, product e 
filters, nets, separation axioms, compactness and connectedness ( " 
and local). Metrization, compactification, uniform spaces, uniform 

ic Y 


tinuity, complete spaces, and topological groups. (Academ! 


Topological vector spaces, vector space topologies, linear manifolds f 
rizability and complexification. Locally convex topological vector mi 
Hahn-Banach theorem, projective and inductive topologies, barrel? o 
bornological spaces. Linear mappings, Banach’s homomorphism t ot 
equicontinuity; uniform boundedness and the Banach-Steinhaus t sit 
Tensor products, nuclear mappings and spaces. Duality; dual | 
and weak topologies; Mackey-Arens theorem; strong dual, bidus y 
reflexive spaces; theorems of Grothendieck, Banach-DieudonDé gf 
Krein-Smulian; open mappings and closed graph theorems; wea of 
pactness; theorem of Eberlein and Krein. Prerequisite: general tOP wj 
including uniform spaces, linear algebra, and real and complex var! 


289 Topological Groups (3) Y iif 
General theory of topological groups; neighborhood systems of th 3 
tity; uniform structures on groups, products, and inverse 
compact groups, classical linear groups, Lie groups. Open 


limits. "f 
homom? 


| 


L 


ry 
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and closed graph theorems, integration on locally compact groups, finite- 
dimensional representations of groups Schur's lemma, Peter-Weyl theorem, 
Structure of metrizable compact groups. Duality, dual groups of locally 
compact Abelian groups, dual groups of compact and discrete groups. 
Prerequisite: general topology, including uniform spaces, linear algebra, 
and elementary group theory. 


290 Differentiable Manifolds (3) 


Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors and differentials, submanifolds, 

imbeddings and immersions, quotient manifolds, vector fields, Frobenius' 

theorem, tensors and differential forms, Lie derivatives, manifolds with 

boundary, orientable manifolds, Stokes' theorem, and the divergence | 
theorem. Prerequisite: advanced calculus, linear algebra; or permission | 
of instructor. 


29 


— 


Differential Geometry (3) 


Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, curvature and torsion, linear connec- 
tions, Gauss-Bonnet theorem, Hopf index theorem, Morse index theorem; 
applications to mechanics, cohomology, and the de Rham theorem; the 
Laplace-Beltrami operator; Lie groups. Prerequisite: Math 290. 


N 
o 
N 


Introduction to Homotopy Theory (3) 


Two-dimensional manifolds, classification theorem for compact surfaces, 
the fundamental group, homotopy type, homotopy equivalence of spaces; 
free groups and free products of groups, presentation by generators and 
relations; Seiffert-Von Kampen theorem, covering spaces of a graph, 
applications to group theory. 


293 Introduction to Homology Theory (3) 


Axioms and uniqueness, Eilenberg-Steenrod axioms and some immediate 
consequences. Uniqueness theorem. Computation of homology groups, 
elementary applications, e.g., invariance of dimension, extensions and 
retractions, fixed-point theorems, etc. Cellular homology groups, singular 
homology theory. 


SEARCH 
"295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
29 
9-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


"TT 
URTH GROUP 


* 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

* 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Microbiology E 


Professors Mary Louise Robbins, Rudolph Hugh, E.M. Lerner II (Research) 


L.F. Affronti (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturer Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Immunology) 
Associate Professors Melvin Reich, Kun-yen Huang, Phyllis Kind 
Assistant Professors Yang-Ming Chu, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly (Research 


Master of Science in the field of Microbiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's def 
Botany, Chemistry, or Zoology from this University, o 

lows 
(à 


with a major in Biology, 
equivalent degree. The undergraduate program must have included the fol 
courses or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153-54; Math 30, 31 
may be taken concurrently with the graduate program); Phys 1, 2. š 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93—100. A total of 30 semester hours | 
required, 24 hours of course work and 6 hours of thesis (Micr 299-300). The cof 
work must include Micr 211, 212 (if not presented for admission), plus Bioc 22 p 
Micr 219-20, 277-78; and an approved biostatistics course. The remaining aca " 
work should consist of graduate-level courses selected with the approval 9 
instructor. it 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Microbiology—Required: the general requ | 
ments, pages 93-97, 100-102. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement by pass ; 
a reading knowledge examination in French and German or by passing an exam, 
tion in one of these languages and satisfactorily completing the tool requiremem 5} 
The General Examination covers at least four fields, two of wit 


biostatistics. 
must be in microbiological disciplines. ot 
Research fields: Clinical Microbiology, Determinative Bacteriology, Ime ti 
chemistry, Immunology, Microbial Genetics, Microbial Pharmacology, Mict 
Physiology, and Virology. 
ceat W 
211 Microbiology (4) d 
Bacteria, fungi, rickettsiae, immunological concepts, and viruses. Labo | 
tory fee, $16. (Fall) 
aL w 
212 Pathogenic Microbiology (4) " 
Continuation of Micr 211; emphasis on pathogenic activities ut 
organisms. Prerequisite: Micr 211. Laboratory fee, $16. (Spring 
E uoces cst o 
214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) io 
r . . " iati” 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic varjal 
Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent (Spring) 
; wt bi 
219-20 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1—1) RO 
Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or dissert? 
Some research experience required, (Academic year) 
j 
s : " i [0f 
225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, Afi j 
Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emp 
on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 211 or equivalent. 
(Fall) j 
TET : 10" 
226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, Af 3 


Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisims with em? 
on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 
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229 Immunology (3) Kind, Affronti 


Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Lecturers will cover 
antigens, antibodies, antigen-antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and 
the immune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 


230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, Affronti 
(Formerly Immunology [3] 
Serologic and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and research 
Situations emphasized. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Micr 229, 
Or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. (Fall 1975 and 
alternate falls) 


231 Immunobiology (1) Affronti, Kind 


Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, theories 
of auto-immunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hypersensitivi- 
ties, and immunogenetics. Clinical faculty discuss relevant aspects of im- 


munobiology. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

233 Biology of Viruses (2) Robbins, Huang 
Biochemical and genetic characterization of viruses. Prerequisite: Micr 
211 or equivalent. (Fall) 

234 Biology of Viruses—Laboratory (2) Robbins, Huang 
Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
tion: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 

235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hugh 


History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclature as 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based on rela- 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 
212 or equivalent. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) Hugh 


For graduate students: open to medical students. Detection and identifi- 
cation of bacterial agents which cause diseases in man. Comparative iso- 
lation and identification methods; emphasis on interpretation and sig- 
nificance of laboratory observations. Prerequisite: Micr 212 or equivalent. 


(Fall) 

2 s 

“55 Virology (1) Huang 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. Prerequi- 
Site: Micr 212 or equivalent. (Fall) 

2 d . . = 

457 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Affronti 


Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens and anti- 
bodies, Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. Laboratory 
fee, $20. Limited enrollment. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


^R ; 
*58 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly 


Survey of microbal systems that depict basic concepts of genetic prin- 
ciples. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 


2 SS SS ee 


392 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
| i 
` MT. 
l 260 Cellular Immunology (1) Kin 
Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of Pre 
requisite: Micr 229. 


the immune response. 


277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) 
Required of graduate students (Academic year) 


293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) 
| 
| Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall att 
spring) 
sta! 


| 295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) : 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credi 


(Fall and spring) 


| f 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) si 

| (Fall and spring) 

| f 

| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) se 

| le 

| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ^ 


amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) so 
| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ac 
| (Fall and spring) 


| Music : ; — 


Professor George Steiner (Chairman) 

Associate Professors Robert Parris, N.A. Tilkens 

Adjunct Assistant Professor Margaret Tolson 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers N.O. Scribner, Jr. (Organ), R.J. Guenther 

Studio Lecturers in Applied Music W.B. Dobry (Piano and Organ), Suta 
(Piano), J.E. Marlow (Guitar), Marian McNabb (Piano and Organ)» ap 
Novik (Piano), Malinee Peris (Piano), W.D. Petterson (Piano), Conse, 
Russell (Piano), C.O. Dash (Voice), S.H. Prussing (Voice), Jane ^y 
(Voice), Richard Parnas (Violin and Viola), R.J. Ferruzza (Guitar): j 

| Norris (Guitar), R.C. Raffaelle (Guitar), Dorothy Jarvinen (Cello); gi 

Martin, Jr. (Cello), N.M. Irvine (Bass), W.E. Fuhrman (Flute); ©. r 

Mann (Flute), T.P. Perazzoli (Flute), R.O. White (Oboe), WR. Wi 

(Clarinet and Saxophone), Lewis Lipnick (Bassoon and Recorder), 

Maciejewicz (Bassoon), W.E. Arsers (French Horn), S.E. Ramsay ( 

Horn), G.W. Recker (Trumpet), R.H. Kraft (Trombone and Recor 

T.H. Wardlow (Percussion Instruments), Faith Carman (Harp) 


| 
| 
l 
{ 
( 


ren | 
gen) 


Ausic du 


fulfi 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Music History and Literature, M 
or Applied Music (Departmental).—The following requirements must be 
| 1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 


MUSIC 393 


a Prerequisite courses—Mus 5—6, 6 hours of Applied 
Semesters in Music Ensemble groups (or evide 
Ger Required courses in related areas 
màn, or Italian recommended). 
Mus; Required courses in the major—Mus 103-4, 131-32; 6 additional hours of 
‘ic Theory courses; 6 additional hours of Music History and Literature courses: 
Plus 6 hours of courses in the area of the major. (Music Theory majors must meet 
“Partmental requirements for proficiency in piano; Applied Music majors must 
"rform a complete public recital or the equivalent in major solo performances. ) 
a” of Arts in the field of Musicology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 
Jor in music, or an equivalent degree. 
of *quired: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study consists 


Music lessons, a minimum 
nce of equivalent experience). 
12 hours of one foreign language (French, 


(1) 30 semester hours of course work including a thesis (6 semester hours), or 
id With the approval of the Department, 30 semester hours of course work without 
esis 


^ aster of Music in the field of Music Theory, Music Composition, Conducting, 
in ger lled Music.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with an undergraduate major 
ory «of the following, at this University, or an equivalent degree: (1) Music His- 
Y and Literature, (2) Music Theory, or (3) Applied Music. 
thing aired: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The required second- and 
i via course work is as follows: í ^ 
tithes n the field of Music Theory.—Thirty semester hours of course work including 
qe, &? a thesis (6 semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, 
seme e, or analytical techniques; or (b), with the approval of the Department, 6 
Ster hours of Music Theory courses in lieu of a thesis. 
chudi n the field of Music Composition —Thirty semester hours of course work in- 
Perfor a creative thesis of one composition in large form properly prepared for 
ao Mance (chamber music, a symphonic form, or a choral work with orchestral 
he worp ment) including a written theoretical, formal, and harmonic analysis of 


TE field of Conducting.—Thirty semester hours of course work including 
‘Nal ytic, semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, creative, or 
‘tren ^a techniques; or, with the approval of the Department, 30 semester hours of 
nd € without a thesis. The requirements also include an acceptable public 
ing performance, 
(ay d the field of Applied Music.—Thirty semester hours distributed. as follows: 
hord Semester hours of Applied Music in the area of concentration (piano, harpsi- 
lur," Organ, voice, string or orchestral woodwind instrument); (b) 12 semester 
(6 $e of Music Theory and Music History and Literature courses; and (c) a thesis 
lesion ester hours). The thesis consists of a public recital or performance before a 
Xte ated committee—such a recital or performance must be representative of an 
Ve ve and well-rounded repertory, performed on a professionally accepted artistic 
, th cluding verbal historical and analytical lecture notes on the musical content 
ator; Program; demonstrated leadership in an ensemble performance (Opera or 
) the stu or voice); and a written report on some approved theoretical area related 
Bop Ident's concentration. 


C H - * . ee 
yea” of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Music.—Prerequisite: the 
10; 


à >n curriculum, page 79. : 
p ed: the Music option and professional courses listed on pages 117-18, 
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MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 
history B. musical styles, related to listening; elements a" 


Fall and spring) 


Steiner, Tilke® 


Introductory 
materials of music. 
4 Survey of Music Literature (3) Stein” | 

analy’ 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural 


sis of selected literature. (Spring) 
"mm: 
7 Music of Nonwestern Cultures (3) Tie 
Introductory survey of the basic systems and styles of music in the ma? 
cultures of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa (Fall) 
8 History of Jazz (3) St 
ic fro 


Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz mus! 


its origins to the present. (Summer) 


SECOND GROUP 
ike 
103-4 History of Music (3-3) Tilke | 


= i n ^ ti? 
Development of music in the Western World from the early Chris 
p ) 


(Academic year) 


Era to the present. 
, " ike | 
105 Music of the Baroque Period (3) ho 
Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to if 
(Spring) | 
rike 


106 Music of the Classic Period (3) 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century seh 


through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. (Fall) 
‘| 
: - : sj 
107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) " 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from sc? 
through the 19th century. (Spring) 
: : tci? 
108 Music of the 20th Century (3) S 100) 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 
century. 
gir 
109 Orchestra Literature (3) E 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of 
sentative works. | 
i iv tei 
110 Chamber Music Literature (3) or 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analy 
representative works. (Fall) 
Si 
121 The Opera (3) " 
of represe" 


and styles of opera, analysis 


Survey of the history 
works. (Spring) 


395 


125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) 


Tolson 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature 
from the 16th century to the present (Spring) 
173 Piano Pedagogy (3) Tolson 
Principles, materials, and methods of piano teaching. (Fall) 
199 Independent Research (3) Staff 


Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qualified 


Music majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) | 
"HIRD GROUP 
203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) Staff 
(Fall) 
209 History of Musical Instruments (3) Steiner | 
234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Staff 
238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) Staff 
Topic for 1976: Mahler. (Spring) 
239 Independent Research (3) Staff i 
MUsic THEORY 
Pep GROUP 
| Elements of Music Theory (3) Staff 


Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord structure, 
(Fall and spring) 


2 Ear-training (3) Staff 


Melodic and harmonic dictation, ear-training, sight-singing, elementary 
keyboard harmony. (Spring) 


5-6 Harmony (3-3) Parris 
chord analysis, construction, and progression; part- 
Writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or satisfactory 
Passing of placement examination. (Academic year) 


Triads, inversions; 


D GROUP 
13] 

32 Advanced Theory (3-3) Parris and Staff 
Practice in 18th century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale pre- 
ludes, inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent. 
(Academic year) 


135 Counte 
Study 


rpoint (3) Parris 


and practice of 16th century contrapuntal techniques. (Spring) 
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137 Orchestration (3) Pari? 
Instrumental scoring. (Fall) 
s : is 
138 Form and Analysis (3) Par 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. 
(Spring) 
Stein 


151 Conducting (3) 


Technique of conducting, score reading, 


is 
rehearsal procedures, analy 
and interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in cond 


uctint 


(Spring) 


THIRD GROUP 
f 
231-32 Composition (3-3) Parris and S 


May be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 


f 
237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) sta 
» 
251 Advanced Conducting (3) Steir 
(Spring) 
“= w 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
APPLIED MUSIC 
All Applied Music courses may be repeated for credit. 
i 


All Applied Music courses are offered both fall and spring. it 
Mus 51, 52, 53, 54, and 55 do not include individual lessons and do not requ gf 


supplementary fee. All other Applied Music courses include individual lesson 


require a supplementary fee, as follows: uf 
1. One-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of 1⁄2 hour a week, supplemt? 

fee, $75. E 
2. Three- or 6-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of 1 hour a week, 


fit 


plementary fee, $100. 


Supplementary fees for 
weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Supplementary fees are different for tail 


offered during the summer sessions. Consult the Department of Music for fu! 
The supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in music # 


applied music courses are nonrefundable after the 


time undergraduate music majors. 


FIRST GROUP 
we 
Required practice: 3 hours a week for 1-semester-hour courses and 6 hours sif 
for 3-semester-hour courses. In addition, 3-semester-hour courses include ? 


workshops in theory and performance. 
St? 


11 Piano (1) 
st 


12 Piano (3) 


13 Voice (1) 
14 Voice (3) 
15 Organ (1) 
16 Organ (3) 
17 Violin (1) 
18 Violin (3) 


19 Classical Guitar (1 ) 


20 Classical Guitar (3) 


21 Viola (1) 

22 Viola (3) 

23 Cello (1) 

24 Cello (3) 

25 Bass (1) 

26 Bass (3) 

27 Flute (1) 

28 Flute (3) 

29 Recorder (1) 
30 Recorder (3) 
31 Oboe (1) 

32 Oboe (3) 

33 Clarinet (1) 
34 Clarinet (3) 
35 Saxophone (1) 
36 Saxophone (3) 
37 Bassoon (1) 

38 Bassoon (3) 

39 French Horn (1) 


40 French Horn (3) 


MUSIC 397 
Prussing, J. White, Dash 
Prussing, J. White, Dash 
Scribner, McNabb, Dobry 
Scribner, McNabb, Dobry 
Steiner, Parnas 

Steiner, Parnas 

Norris, Raffaelle, Ferruzza 
Norris, Raffaelle, Ferruzza 
Parnas 

Parnas 

Martin, Jarvinen 

Martin, Jarvinen 

Irvine 

Irvine 

Perazzoli, Fuhrman 
Perazzoli, Fuhrman 

Kraft, Lipnick 

Kraft, Lipnick 

R. White 

R. White 

Wright 

Wright 

Wright 

Wright 

Lipnick, Maciejewicz 

Lipnick, Maciejewicz 

Arsers, Ramsay 


Arsers, Ramsay 
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41 Trumpet (1) Reck” 
42 Trumpet (3) Reck“ 
43 Trombone (1) Kral 
44 Trombone (3) Kral 
45 Percussion (1) Wardl?!| 
46 Percussion (3) Wardle" 
47 Harp (1) Carm 

48 Harp (3) Carmi 

51 Orchestra (1) stein” 
rd 


Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: 
tion before Director. 
> T 
52 Instrumental Ensemble (2) Stet” 
Chamber ensemble groups in addition to orchestra participation. 
a jt 
53 Chorus (1) pruss] 
Preparation and performance of choral literature. 
before Director. 


i ti 
Prerequisite: audit 


" jn 
54 Chamber Choir (2) prus 
Small vocal groups in addition to chorus participation. | 


55 Band (1) 


Concert band, stage hand, and brass ensemble. 


SECOND GROUP 


week for 3-semester-hour 


Departmental prerequisite: Audition to meet departmental requirements. " 
Required practice: 6 hours a week for 1-semester-hour courses and 12 ho ] 


us e 
courses. In addition, 3-semester-hour courses in 


master performance classes and recital preparation. 
j 
111 Piano (1) y 
si 
112 Piano (3) 
113 Voice (1) J. white, P" 
J. White, P 


114 Voice (3) 
K 

115 Organ (1) Scribner, McNabb, pe 
i 

116 Organ (3) Scribner, McNabb, P4 
g 


117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
y 


118 Orchestral Instrument (3) 


PATHOLOGY 


119 Classical Guitar (1) Staff 
120 Classical Guitar (3) Staff 
THIRD GROUP 


Required practice: 12 hours a week for 3-semester-hour courses and 15 hours a 
zt for 6-semester-hour courses. In addition, 6-semester-hour courses include super- 
i à - : 

Sed ensemble preparation and required concert solo performances. 


211 Piano (3) 
212 Piano (6) 
213 Voice (3) 
214 Voice (6) 
215 Organ (3) 
216 Organ (6) 
217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 


218 Orchestral Instrument (6) 


Weology—Graduate Study 


lan? Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program 

directe to the degree of Master of Science in the field of Mycology. The program is 

rada Y à committee whose members are drawn from several departments in the 
a 


. te School. 
lon Quisite : à bachelor's degree with a major in biology, botany, chemistry, or 
thou" from this University, or an equivalent degree. The undergraduate program 


duc, àve included the following courses or their equivalents: BiSc 11-12 (Intro- 
ean; Biology for Science Majors); Chem 11-12 (General Chemistry), 151-52 
anic Chemistry), 153-54 (Organic Chemistry Laboratory ). 


tology 


b, 
Mors F.N. Miller, Jr. (Acting Chairman), William Newman, B.H. Smith, 
ande. Matthews, Mario Werner (Laboratory Medicine), M.J. Valeske, Alex- 

Breslow, I. S. Lessin, Yousef Al-Doory 
Wig ( rOfessors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg, E.B. Hel- 
ermatologic), N.S. Irey, Robert Sauer (Comparative), Cornelia 
~~lgeti, J.L. Luke (Forensic), C.F. Bishop (Laboratory Medicine) 
™ Melville (Laboratory Medicine), R.A. Malmgren 


, 
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Professorial Lecturers P.D. Olch (History of Medicine), Tatiana Antonovych 

Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, F.S. Jannotta, W.A. Burns, R.B. Lingema® 
Nirmal Saini, M.F. Dolan (Hematology), S.G. Kent, B.C. Zook (Compal® 
tive), Yousef Al-Doory 

Associate Clinical Professors V.E. Martens, R.E. Palmer, W.J. Jaffurs, cB. 
Cook, H.A. Schwamm, A.D. Cramer (Blood Banking), F.B. Johnson, H 
Norris, Grace Guin 

Assistant Professors Suzanne Hammersberg (Medical Technology), JG 
Guccion, Jocelyn Hicks, F.P. Abramson (Research), Patsy Robinson ( Mic 
biology), M.H. Fusillo (Laboratory Medicine), P.A. Lindsay, J.A. Zell 
(Laboratory Medicine), J.F. Jemionek (Clinical Chemistry), E.W. Suther 
land III 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Marjorie Williams, D.R. Parkinso™ 
I.D. Godwin, F.M. Garner (Comparative), Gloria Brennan, F.R. Robins” 
(Comparative), J.W. Howell (Clinical Chemistry), B.D. Blackbourne (Fo 
rensic), M.B. Furlong, Jr. (Laboratory Medicine), B.J. Pearson (Laborato? 
Medicine), H.H. Berman, LeRoy Riddick (Forensic) 

Clinical Instructors D.C. Hendrix (Allied Health Science), C.R. Lissner (Ch 
cal Microbiology), M.L. Pratt (Blood Banking), Milo Prodanovich ( Clinic? 
Chemistry), H.A. Shulman (Laboratory Medicine), Linda Christoffers? 
(Laboratory Medicine), R.D. Hughes 

Special Lecturers L.C. Johnson, R.S. Chandra, D.E. Blessing, E.C. Cager, TH 
Carpenter, C.C. Conboy, P.T. Geueke, E.E. Hogg, Hubert McWilliam 
Celesta Miller, R.L. Peckham, J.H. Rollen, R.L. Santos, W.S. Slimak, j" 
Willets, Frederick Wright 


lini 


Programs of study leading to the degrees of Associate in Science (Medical Labor 
tory Techniques) and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology are described in! 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences catalogue. ^ 

Master of Science in the field of Anatomic Pathology.—Prerequisite: a Bacheld', 
degree from an accredited college or university. The undergraduate program s d 


have included the following: (1) Biology—8 semester hours, including 4 hour 
laboratory (this may be either in general biology or zoology but may not r 1 
8 semester hours of ge 


separately credited courses in botany); (2) Chemistry 
inorganic chemistry, including 4 semester hours of laboratory, and 6 semester (itf 
of organic chemistry, including laboratory; (3) Physics—8 semester hours, inclu "1 
at least 2 hours of laboratory. Courses in embryology, microbiology, histo 
genetics, and mathematics would also be useful. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study CO 
of 45 semester hours of graduate work and must include the following: Anat 
203, 204, 205; Path 203-4, 205, 210, 215, 277, and 281. ji 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Pathology.—Prerequisite: one of the follow y 
degrees from a recognized professional school: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), vof! 
of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.). In excepti? 
cases, applicants with other backgrounds in the life sciences may be accepted. ste | 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-97, 100-102, including 48 seme g 
hours of approved graduate course work and a minimum of 24 semester hour 
dissertation research. One year of experience in pathology at the University Ho d 
equivalent to Path 283, may be counted for a maximum of 24 semester houP j 


nsi? 
w 


graduate course work. Other experience must satisfy the eligibility requiremen™ y 
the appropriate national certifying body, i.e., the American Board of P 1 
the case of the M.D., the American Board of Veterinary Pathology in th 
the D.V.M., and the American Board of Oral Pathology in the case of the 


atholog? | 
e ca 


pps 


PATHOLOGY 401 


Research fields: Comparative Pathology, Human Pathology, Ophthalmic Pathology, 
Veterinary Pathology. 


203-4 Pathology (4-4) Staff 


General introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ sys- 
tems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and micro- 
scopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enrollment. Pre- 
requisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Academic year) 


*205 Comparative Pathology I (3) Zook 


An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, comparison with 
disease in man. Mechanisms by which various agents provoke illness; 
body defensive reactions. Illustration of common diseases of various 
Species, including material from captive wild animals. Recommended: 
courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall) 


af- 


210 Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) Zook 


Special assignments for discussion and study, including study of common 
diseases of captive wild animals. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park. 


(Fall) 

1215 Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) Kent 
Special assignments for dissection and study. (Fall) 

1266 Comparative Pathology II (1) Zook 


Participation in an autopsy service involving wild animals in captivity 
and comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in man. 
Limited to 4 students. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park. (Spring) 


1277 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr.) Staff 


A practical course in gross human anatomy and pathology. Prerequisite: 
Anat 201 or equivalent. Students may spend up to 24 weeks full-time on 
the necropsy and surgical pathology services, receiving 1 semester hour 


of credit for each 4-week period. Univ. and V.A, hosps. (Spring) 

1281 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) Staff 
A practical course in gross and microscopic human pathology. Prerequi- 
site: Path 203-4 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 weeks full-time, 
or the equivalent part-time, on the necropsy and surgical pathology serv- 
ices, receiving 1 semester hour of credit for each 4-week full-time period. 
Univ. and V.A. hosps. (Spring) 

283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship III (arr.) Staff 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 203-4 or 
equivalent. Five semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. Stu- 
dents may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full- 
time. (Fall or spring) 

* e 3 

295 Comparative Pathology HI (arr.) Zook 


Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and domestic 
animals. Prerequisite: Path 203-4 or equivalent, Path 283. Five semester 


^ in : s b 
t Open terdepartmental course offered by the departments of Pathology and Biological Sciences. 


to 
limited number of graduate students, with permission, 
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hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive up tO i 
semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoolog! 
cal Park, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Fall or spring) 

299--300 Thesis Research (3—3) suf 
(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) suf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general e 
?mination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

2 ^ f 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cred 
(Fall and spring) 


Pharmacology D cade i e 


Professors H.G. Mandel (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, E.B. Trui 
Jr. (Research), Roy Hertz (Research) 

Professorial Lecturers F.E. Hahn, Julius Axelrod, Erminio Costa 

Associate Professors J.A. Straw, Philip Klubes de 

Assistant Professors G.S. Edwards, F.P. Abramson (Research), H.C. Hat 
J.W. Dailey, E.W. Sutherland III, Dominique Pessayre (Research), Moh 


mad Shahvari 
Special Lecturer P.J. Creaven 


Master of Science in the field of Pharmacology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Ay 
or Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must have include 4), 
following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Chem 11-12, 22, ise 
153-54. One year of calculus and a course in physical chemistry are norma ly | 
ommended but may be taken during the work toward the Master's degree. phy! | 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100, including Bioc 221-22; A, 
201; Phar 205-6, 299-300. The remaining courses may be selected from Bio’ y 
227, 232, 241, 252, 260, 266; Chem 156, 251-52, 257; Micr 211, 212, 22» y 
230, 233, 257, 258; Phar 254, 256, 267, 269, 272, 275-76, 277-78, 279, 281, 


283, 295. jf 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Pharmacology.—Required: the genera 
quirements pages 93-97, 100—102. cin 

Research fields: Biochemical Pharmacology, Cancer Chemotherapy, Charo” 


genesis, Developmental Pharmacology, Endocrine Pharmacology, Molecular : al Dis 
cology, Neuropharmacology, Pharmacology of Drug Abuse, and Physiologie 
position of Drugs. 


Cohn and v 


115 Drug Abuse Education (3) 3 
Psychological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacologic? ig) 
toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and peri 
organ systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions w^ 
abuse. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, centra s ge 
system stimulants and depressants, marijuana and other 
and psychedelic drugs. (Fall and spring) 


hallucin® 


PHARMACOLOGY 403 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) Cohn and Staff 


Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug receptor interactions, 
structure activity relationship, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. (Fall) 


205-6 Pharmacology (4—4) Klubes and Staff 


Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biological 
Systems as a basis of rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: biochem- 
istry and physiology, or approval of Department. Prerequisite to Phar 
206: Phar 205. (Academic year) 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3 or 4) Cohn and Staff 


Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. Primarily 
for teachers, counselors, and school administrators. Multidisciplinary 
lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and psychological 
effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and depressants, 
alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial factors 
leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; pre- 
vention, control, and treatment of drug abuse. (Fall and spring) 


216 Drug Abuse Education Techniques (3) Cohn and Staff 


Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. Primarily 
for teachers and counselors preparing to direct teacher and parent drug 
abuse education programs. Intensive review of current information on 
drug abuse, dynamics of group process, supervised practical experience. 
Prerequisite: Phar 215 and permission of instructor. 


5 " TTA 
252 Seminar: € linical Pharmacology (2) Staff 


Principles of experimental design for the evaluation of drug efficacy and 
Safety in man. Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in 
treatment of cardiovascular and infectious diseases. Enrollment limited. 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mazel and Staff 
Recent advances and fields of research in pharmacology. Presentations 
by laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions. (Spring) 

256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) Hahn 


Current theory on action of drugs, especially chemotherapeutic agents, at 
molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes of the cell with 
respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell 


Wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alter action of drugs, 
Such as drug interactions and resistance. (Spring) 

2 . > 

258 Ce Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. (Spring 
1976 and alternate springs) 

2 - 

59 Developmental Pharmacology (1) "eK 


Lectures, seminars, conferences. Teratogenic actions of drugs; pharma- 
Cological principles which apply during prenatal and perinatal develop- 
ment, (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


404 


275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1—1) 


277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology III-IV (1—1) 
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260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Hertz and suf 


Lectures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology 
mechanisms of action of various hormones (Spring 1977 and alter 
nate springs) 
i f 
267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) Sta 
b : = 4 
Research with staff members. May be repeated once for credit toward 
Master of Science degree. (Fall and spring) 
269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Mazel and St? 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the court 
(Fall and spring) 


1 " ; 141 I! 

272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cob 
Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, distribution, chemical alte” 
ation, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and biological factors & " 

ing these processes. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6 or equivalent. (Spr! 
1976 and alternate springs) 


is offered; may be repeated once for credit. 


Klubes and suf 


- ‘ " 4 ar 
Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, n 
macology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, labora" 
techniques. (Academic year 1975-76 and alternate years) 
Klubes and 9! 
Continuation of Phar 275-76 (Academic year 1976-77 and altern? 
years) 


279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Costa, Be 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the cours? 
offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

W 
Mazel, St# 


281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— 

Lecture (2) : 

xp i A, ue - ; d sil 

Physiological techniques for obtaining information on mechanism anc d 

of action of pharmacological agents. Phar 281 may be taken pc 
282. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6 or equivalent. (Spring 1976 and ? 

nate springs) 


"e on MC er s ua" 
282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, S 


Laboratory (2) pt 
Accompanies Phar 281. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6 or equivalent n. 
requisite or concurrent registration: Phar 281. (Spring 19 
alternate springs) 
, AE BAAT de col? 
283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (arr.) Edwards, wid 

sl : H e 
Lecture and laboratory. Theory and practice of modern bioch tio! 
techniques applicable to study of metabolic fate and mechanism o ing) 
of drugs. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6 or equivalent. (Fall or SPP 

sil 


oe 
of Scienc? 


295 Reading and Research (arr.) 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master 
gree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Philosophy 


p 
jclessors Thelma Z. Lavine (Chairman), R.H. Schlagel 


Sociate Professors C.H. Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith, R.S. French 


equchelor of Arts with a major in Philosophy (Departmental).—The following 
ements must be fulfilled: 
consult e general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. (Students should 
Quirem the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the re- 
and ents for “meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and the Natural 
athematical Sciences.) 
Slecteg pored courses in related areas—6 semester hours of literature courses 
(Clas i Chinese, Classics, English, French, German, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish 
istory » 72, or Engl 91-92 recommended); 6 hours selected from Art History, Music 
and Literature, or Religion; 6 hours in History (Hist 39—40 recommended). 
from quired courses in the major—Phil 111, 112, 113: 9 semester hours selected 
Plus € ad 121, 131, 151, 152; 6 semester hours selected from Phil 172, 192, 193; 
š ditional semester hours of second-group Philosophy courses. 
they ingo dents expecting to continue in graduate school, it is recommended that 
Germ oe in their program of study 12 semester hours of introductory French, 
ded Greek language courses. "P . ; 
aM. Of Arts in the field of Philosophy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 
The nde uate major in Philosophy at this University, or an equivalent degree. 
“Wivalent Eraduate program should have included the following courses or their 
equine; Phil 111, 112, 113, 121, 131, and 152. ‘ ; 
of a M: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study consists 
Vithoy inimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group courses with or 
Of Dhi * thesis, A Master's Comprehensive Examination is required in two areas 


ph , 
Philos Phy: the History of Philosophy; Problems of Philosophy and Contemporary 
y. 


ast 
Soci, er of Arts 


in Special Studies with an area of concentration in Philosophy and 
Olicy 
and licy y 


analyti -An interdisciplinary program which brings the normative, historical, 
Problems Ical-logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear upon contemporary 
lege a 9! social policy Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited col- 
Brady University, Students are expected to have completed the prerequisites to 


` the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study consists 
Courses jester hours with or without a thesis, including a plurality of approved 
ts the Arts and Sciences with no more than one-third from any one de- 

> il 195, 198, 231, and 272 are required. Courses may also be selected 


dde 


—————— 
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i 406 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
d 
| administt® 
from the School of Education, the School of Government and Business A 
f tion, and the National Law Center All candidates are required to pass 4 of í 
| Comprehensive Examination Prospective candidates should consult e the 
Roderick French, director of the program, regarding specific requirements a 
| selection of courses outside the Department ol Philosophy 
| FIRST GROUP 
1 suf 
50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
| ? a : 2 : bá jtions 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic positio 
Plato to the present (Fall and spring) 
P Lavin? 
i 71 Philosophy and Literature (3) tialis 
. n »xisten í 
j Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, exi n] 
Ü * 
M and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g. in a ring) 
i Mann. Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Hesse, Gide, and Koestler. (5P 
| 
a 
k SECOND GROUP if” 
| — Mm Gn 
j 101 Logic, Scientific Inference, and Legal Argument (3) de oti” 
4 Analysis of some main patterns of argument, including rete ow 
| scientific (inductive, probabilistic), and legal; emphasis On © 
M amples. " 
A pfun 
H 111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) y Mi 
E s . : : x ar 
i History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the € 
y Ages (Fall) J 
id st 
1 x 
i 112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) pec 
f History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centurie 
ü to Kant) (Spring) a 
"| pa” 
j 113 19th Century Philosophy (3) Fichte m 
snig ic 
N European philosophy from Kant to German Romanticism, 
1 Kierkegaard, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche. (Fall) it 
"n 
| ony 
d P) ti : ic ic (3) 4 t0 P, 
j 121 Introduction to Symbolic Logic ( t with attention £ yl 
3 Systematic study of the principles of valid inference V f argu ents 
I development of skill in logical analysis and evaluation ore 
ri to the elementary theory of formal systems (Fall) jr 
i p", 
e ia . i is 
127 Theories of History (3) s progres pel 
>a m 
Major philosophies of history: Judeo-( hristian, - onglets TO) Ü 
toricism, Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical (Vico, P roble 
and social-scientific (Comte, Weber) views Contempo'* ? 
historical knowledge (Fall) gi 
eel 


131 Ethics (3) 


Theories of the "good" and 


artre- 


the right” from Plato to $ 


of Philosophy and History: 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments 


PHILOSOPHY 407 


132 Social Philosophy (3) Lavine 


Social Philosophies from Locke to contemporary theorists. (Spring) 


142 Philosophy of Law (3) 


Systematic examination of the fundamental concepts of law and jurispru- 
dence: Special emphasis on their treatment by 


contemporary philosophers 
and jurists, 


151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) Schlagel 


Comparison of the mythical 


development and nature 
Planation from 


and scientific outlook; emphasis on the 
of scientific concepts, methodology, and ex- 
Copernicus to Einstein (Fall) 


15 T . 
2 Know ledge, Truth, and Reality (3) ret 
Inquiry into the 
ception and 
(Spring) 


basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of per- 
independent reality, and the meaning and criteria of truth. 


162 Aesthetics (3) 
Nature of 
the arts, 
and critic 


Pfuntner 
aesthetic experience, problems of 
and theories of aruistic creation 
ism (Spring) 


appreciation and criticism in 
Emphasis on contemporary arts 


163 Phi 

Philosophy and the Film (3) Pfuntner 
Examination of 

and most Powerf 


and film Criticisn 


aesthetic theories in relation to the film as most familiar 
ul of 20th century art forms Readings in aesthetic theory 
1. Viewing and critique of about eight films. 


175 


* Americ. . F 
cen Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
il ; F : 
senta nies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as repre- 
atives > i 
ives of American thought. (Fall) 
182 P 
< Philosoph; 
OPhical Foundations of Psychology (3) Stafi 
© ph : 3 
on the OSophical Significance of psychology as a modern science focusing 
Pheno, conflicts between (1) gestalt and classical psychology and (2) 
menolopica] and behavioristic psychology 
192 c 
^ -Onter Y i : 
nporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) Schlagel 
e two i : 
: pos; minant movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy, logi- 
"on - and British ordinary language philosophy, as represented 
ell c 
G.H Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle. Ayer, etc (Fall) 
193 
* Cont 
em z " å ^ s " 
he t Porary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) Staff 
en e . i : 4 
and French ^ ological movement, including its development into German 
“a existentialism, and its more recent phases (Fall) 
195 Man 
and N; " - . 1 ~ 
Relatio Nature in Public Policy (3) French 
." dlion 
Cies o ^" Philosophical conceptions of man < 


f» 
(Fall) Browth 


and development in se ect 


+) 22S soe à eee 270 ee eee say: 
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á ee ee vif 

198 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) La 
Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology, 
social sciences, with exemplification in one major contemporary 


and application of Ú 


scientific project (Spring) 


THIRD GROUP 
sol 
201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems 
(Academic year) F 
ec o A là 
216 Seminar: Kant (3) Sch 
Critique of Pure Reason. fi 
XH R - ri 
221 Seminar: Logical Theory (3) 9 yi 
Metatheory of deductive systems, modal logics; historical and phil 
cal import of recent developments. 
Grif? 


231 Ethics and Economic Policy: Justice and Equality (3) 
Economic policy viewed from the perspectives of ethical ¢ 
theories with special focus upon the issue of income distr! 


and econ 
bution # 


United States. (Fall) " 
hl 
251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) k fowt 
Intensive study of selected problems in the historical and theoretic 
dations of science. 
chit? 


252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) 
Study of selected problems. 


272 Pragmatic Naturalism and American Social Policy (3) on © 
nd reconstruey ig) 


l 
| and theo dt 
logical 


Examination of pragmatic naturalism as a criticism am 
American institutions. Evaluation of current philosophica 
alternatives to naturalism in the face of current techno 
logical problems. (Spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


ail 
Physical Science : wet —_— 


See “Chemistry.” 


Physics z ; —— 


—— - — — - ". 


Professors G.M. Koehl ( Emeritus), H.H. Hobbs (Chai 
Otto Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, Francisco Prats 
Associate Professor W.C. Parke 


PHYSICS 409 


A , 
"stant Professors N.K. Khatcheressian, M.F. Taragin, D.R. Lehman, D.D. 
Ornton 


The flor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Physics (Departmental).— 
Owing requirements must be fulfilled: 
€ general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 
Terequisite courses. Phys 1, 2, 31-32; Chem 11-12: Math 31, 32, 33. 
*quired course in related area—Stat 97 or EE 51. 
lég, “Wired courses in the major—Phys 151-52, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 167. 


ajor in oe, Arts in the field of Physics. Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a 
s ysics at this University. or an equivalent degree. 

quired: the general requirements, pages 93—100, including Phys 231, 232. 233- 

dn 6, 299-300, plus one of the following: Phys 241, 243, 244. 245, or 251-52. 

197, with ing knowledge of a foreign language, or the successful completion of Stat 
bitor = grade of A or B, is required. 

Pages 93 E Philosophy in the field of Physic s.—Required: the general requirements, 
irs. ^ ^» 100-102. and the successful completion of one of the two following tool 

ent options (a) two foreign language reading examinations or (b) one 

Aog anguage reading examination and completion of Stat 197 with a grade of 


Rese, " n 
Solid, Zh fields: Experimental Solid State Physics (Electrical Conductivity of 
Magne; fects in Crystals, 


Bnetic Magnetic Properties of Solids at Low Temperatures, 
(Element esonance, Mössbauer Effect, Superconductivity), and Theoretical Physics 
Pro tties 7, articles, Field Theory, General Relativity, Magnetic and Optical 


Bachelo Solids, Molecular Structure, Nuclear and Photonuclear Reactions). 
Bducati E. Arts in Educ ation with a teaching field in Physics.—Prerequisite: the 
urric — 
*qui Iculum page 79, 


LE Sa? the Physics option and the professional courses listed on pages 118, 


and Consent al Prerequisite: Phys 1-2 and two semesters of calculus or equivalent, 
Un a à departmental adviser, are prerequisite to all second-group courses. 
Graduate mate departmental advisers: W. Parke, D. Lehman. 


©Partmental advisers: J, Eisenstein, O. Bergmann, A. J. Zuchelli, F. Prats. 


“TRONoMy 


0 Introduction to As 


Le : 
qure (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). laboratory (2 hours). Classical 
Tough mo 


dern astronomy with introduction to basic principles under- 


tronomy (3-3) Hobbs 


majors Omical systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience 
*l rs. "aboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year) 
12 Introdu ; 
ction to Astronomy (2-2) Hobbs 
same $ $ j $ 
2 as Phys 9.10 without the laboratory. (Academic year) 
9dern Cosmology (3) Staff 
nmathematic 


astron al treatment of cosmology and related subjects from 
- ntima t and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, black holes, 
‘hi el, etc Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12 
Mi ite ma 
» 9-10 


Y not 
d be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to en- 


PN 


- 
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PHYSICS 


FIRST GROUP 


27—28 Physics in Medicine (3—3) 


1 Foundations of Physics (4) Pat 
(Formerly General Physics) 
Development of conceptual principles underlying modern physical kf 
edge; basics of mechanics, heat and electromagnetism, including the © 
sical concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, elec 
optics. Prerequisite: two years of college prepara 


and magnetic fields, 
Laboratory fee 


mathematics or concurrent registration in Math 6. 


Zuch? 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
Topics focusing upon present understanding of the physical universe $ 
character of the atomic and subatomic worlds. Includes consideration 

length and time in relativity theory, present understanding of gravitat 

wave-particle duality, quantum theory, nuclei, subnuclear particles: 
requisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. 
pat 


3 Foundations of Physics (3) 


Same as Phys 1 without laboratory. (Fall and spring) 
1 PEY w 
t4 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) Zw 
Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. (Fall and spring) 
Leht 


6 Energy and the Environment (3) 

(Formerly Energy and the Environment: from 

Lightning to Thermonuclear Power) 

Consideration of man’s energy resources and their utilizational imp“ 
Topics include: man's €. 
nuclear 


dl 


the environment from a physical viewpoint. 
resources, the demand for energy, the cost of energy, 
radiation hazard to man, pollution due to energy sources, transporta" y 


energy and waste, and energy converters. Prerequisite: high schoo a 


7 Ideas of Physics—History and Analysis (3) Bert 
The development of atomic theory and corresponding views of spied 
time are discussed. Physical phenomena which were relevant to t 1 pf 
lution of the atomic theory are treated in historical perspectiV 


requisite: high school algebra. 


Ji 
Principles of physics applied to biological systems and to medica 
circulation dynamics, bioenergetica 


mentation, including ultrasonics, 
UV radiation, medical trà? mi 


in medicine, applications of IR and 


particle radiation in medicine, models of the brain, molecular 
Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent (Academic year) 
2 TA 
32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (3—3) 1 
pes . "bL: 2 „analytic? 
Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analy 
Jañ v 
m è pis 
* This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, er. w 
roll in Phys 1 : - pl 
who have completed, or are enrolled in, 9! 


Y 
t This course may not be taken by students 


roll in Phys 2. 


PHYSICS 411 


niques, Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and Phys 2. (Aca- 
demic year) 
SECOND GROUP 
151-52 Intermediate Research Taragin 


Independent advanced work to introduce students to research techniques 

and use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester, 

(Academic year) 
161 Mechanics I (3) Prats 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation 
laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of 
Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


162 Mechanics II (3) Zuchelli, Khatcheressian 


Basic aspect of continua, including elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain 
lensor, stress tensor. equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and 
Viscous fluids. 


163 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) Eisenstein, Hobbs 


Oscillations and Waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic 
field, interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and 
Other media, dispersion. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


164 Thermodynamics (3) Khatcheressian, Thornton 


Principles of equilibrium thermodynamics, reversible processes, thermo- 
dynamic potentials, stability and phase changes, applications. 


l 
65-66 Electrom 


agnetic Theory (3—3) Prats, Taragin 
Deve 


lopment of Maxwell’s field equations using vector and tensor calcu- 
lus, electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit 


theory, electromagnetic waves and radiation. 
16 ES 
7 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Bergmann, Zuchelli 
Development of logical structure and experimental bases for modern 


quantum mechanics, 


> Simple examples worked out to clarify the structure; 
Primary emph 


asıs On conceptual framework and its mathematical realiza- 


tion; careful consideration of the laboratory results to which the theory 
IS à response. 

168 n - 
Applied Quantum Physics (3) Zuchelli, Parke 
Explicit applications of principles of quantum mechanics to a variety of 


Problems in atomic, molecular and nuclear physics. Quantum statistical 


Mechanics developed with applications in solid state. Emphasis on explicit 

mh : meet gn x 

Valuation of solutions and the techniques required. Prerequisite: Physics 
9r equivalent. 


l 

5 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) Thornton, Khatcheressian 

Of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibrational 

States e tronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies electronic 

Mentary metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties of solids. Ele- 

fXpans? methods required such as quantum mechanics and normal mode 
“ASIONS are developed as needed 


Structure 
and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ee Ó Ó— 
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175 Nuclear Physics (3) Lehman, P! 


Introduction to application of quantum physics in the description of n% 


and their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, nuclear fof 
and nuclear reactions are considered. Specific topics include the deute 
n-p scattering, the optical model, the shell model, the liquid-drop m 
beta-decay, fission, and fusion. Prerequisite: Physics 167 or permissiof 


instructor. 


THIRD GROUP 
Consent of a departmental graduate adviser is required for admission to all thi 


group courses in Physics. 


231 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) Eisen 


Detailed consideration of classical electromagnetic field theory in vash 
and in electrically and magnetically active media. Boundary-value io 
lems, multipole expansions, induced polarizations, time-dependent 
frame dependence of the fields, gauge transformations, radiation fiel 
232 Advanced Mechanics (3) zu 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: variati? 
principles, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical 
formations, classical perturbation theory. 


2 j 
233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3—3) Prats, Thom 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the dew] 
mental principles involved. Operators, representations and transfo 
theory, Schrodinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, 


bation theory, scattering theory. (Academic year) 

Berg? 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics y 
and time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, cong 
form of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, rela 
quantum equations. 


235 Special Relativity (3) 


c «eti 
236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics Bergmann, Eise” 


and Radiative Effects (3) » 
Analysis of problems involved in obtaining the motion of chary 
given electromagnetic fields and radiation from such charges. P j 
methods developed and used where suitable. Specific topics inclu 
ation by moving charges, spectral decomposition and integrated flux: 
lar distribution of radiation, radiation reaction and anomalies. 

241 Statistical Mechanics (3) Lehman, Berg” 


Study of classical and quantum equilibrium statistical mechanics "i 
theory and transport phenomena reviewed prior to examining prince if 
Among topics considered: distribution 
nsemble ^; 
nsio™ 


A 


statistical mechanics. 
H-theorems, partition functions, Gibb’s paradox, canonical e 
canonical ensemble, ideal gases, interacting gases, cluster expa 


expansion, and density matrices. p 


242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) 
Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, binding energy 


CM ÀÀ XR Wn 


PHYSICS 413 


activity, Hartree and Hartree-Fock equations spin-effects, rotational and 
vibrational effects, para-magnetic resonance, chemical binding. 


243 Solid State Physics: Structure Khatcheressian, Hobbs, Taragin 
and Binding (3) 


Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals. Crys- 
talline forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific heats, sound 
ànd optical propagation, crystalline defects. 


244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Khatcheressian, Eisenstein, Thornton 
Processes in Metals (3) 


Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determined by the electronic 
States allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, transport phe- 


nomena. Independent particle approximation and many-body aspects are 
discussed. 


245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Zuchelli 


A presentation of the lower order effects depending upon the quantal na- 
ture of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and field quan- 
tization, perturbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric effect, 
electron-electron scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices of re- 
fraction, divergence difficulties. 


246 Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergmann 


Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and 
Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations, and renormaliza- 
tion program. 


247 Nuclear Theory (3) Prats, Lehman 


Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 
Physics and weak interactions 


248 Elementary Particles (3) - 


Experimental properties and present theoretical understanding of sub- 
nuclear particles: applied S-matrix formalism; symmetry principles; unified 
models, 


and theories of weak, electromagnetic, and strong interactions. 


249 Statistical Processes (3) Zuchelli 


Analysis of problems involved in understanding and predicting the ap- 
Proach to equilibrium of a complex system within the classical context, as 
exemplified by rare or dense gases, ionized gases, or plasmas. Specific 
topics include: Liouville equation, ergodic theory, Boltzmann equation, 
Oltzmann-Vlasov equation, Chapman-Enskog theory, Bogoliubov time 
Scales. Prigogine type formalism, convergence questions. 


25 : : . 
9 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 


Complements the established curriculum by affording formal instruction 
' topics of immediate interest to the development of physics and in par- 
ticular to the members of the graduate research group. May be repeated 
for credit with permission of graduate adviser. (Fall and spring) 


"aboratory (3-3) Staff 


al work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
Cademic year) 
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254 General Theory of Relativity (3) Bergma 
Physical principles and mathematical methods underlying Einstein’s fic 
equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the theory, action "n 
ciple, conservation laws, perturbation theory, gravitational radiati 
theory, relativistic cosmology. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


291 Seminar (1) suf 

; ; ‘ í 

Lectures on special problems in physics. May be repeated once fo 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


staf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


: xol 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Sta 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general e 
amination. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

f 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) E 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cred 


(Fall and spring) 


Physiology NP nae Mese 


Professors C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney (Chairman), Elizabeth Tidball, Ma“ 
Cassidy " 

Associate Professors M.J. Jackson, Michael McCally, R.A. Lavine, D.W. ws 
kins 

Assistant Professor Mary McCrea (Research) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers I.P. Weiss, E.A. Steane 

Special Lecturer L.L. Langley 


Master of Science in the field of Physiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's seth 

No major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included the f 
22, 151-52, 153-54; M' 

31; Phys 1, 2. 3 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. In addition to the thesis, i" 
hours of required work should include Phyl 201, 221, 298, and at least 3 S€ 
hours of research (Phyl 295). uit 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Physiology.—Required: the general req jol 
ments, pages 93-97, 100—102. The program of study includes a major field in F^ of 
ogy, a subfield (see below) in Physiology and a minor field outside of Physi? 
leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours of required m 
work leading to the Cumulative Examination should include Bioc 221-22; phyl n] 
221, 298, 396, 397; and a minimum of 8 semester hours each in two 
of Physiology in addition to the minor field. -oot 

Research fields and areas of study: Applied Physiology, Cardiovascular Physio ¢ 
Cellular Physiology, Endocrine Physiology, Gastrointestinal Physiology, Neurop 
ology, Renal Physiology, and Respiratory Physiology. 


areas OU 


De 


Phys, 


T, 
w.o. Dobbins III is Professor of Medicine, School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


PHYSIOLOGY 415 


‘partmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 
lology numbered above 201. 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis 
of physiology. A required course for graduate students who have not 
had Anat 201 or equivalent. An undergraduate course; students may re- 
ceive graduate credit on completion of additional work as prescribed 
by the instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of 
instructor. Open to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences students 


with the approval of the student's major adviser. (Fall) 

201 Physiology (8) Staff 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular, 
organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for gradu- 
ate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-22 
(Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); or consent of Chairman of De- 
partment. Open to Consortium students only with permission of Depart- 
ment Chairman. (Spring) 

211 Cell Biology (2) (Same as Anat 211 ) Staff 
An integrated survey of the structure, function, and metabolism of the 
cell, as an introduction to the medical sciences. 

212 Neurobiology (3) (Same as Anat 212) Staff 


An integrated survey of the structure and function of the human nervous 
System; lecture, clinical demonstrations, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, 
$25. 


N 
N 


Seminar (1) Cassidy 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work discussed, 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics to be an- 
nounced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French or German. Con- 
tent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


251 History of Medicine (1) E. Tidball 


Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the con- 
text of the times in which they lived and worked. (Fall) 


252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (2) C. Tidball, E. Tidball 


Conference and discussion on topics including communication, psycho- 
sexual development, physiological responses, homosexuality, population 
control and family planning, fertility and sterility, etc. (Fall) 


253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Cassidy 
Regulation (2) 
Discussion on principles of fluid and acid-base balance and the applica- 
tion of these principles to scientific situations. (Fall) 


261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) Jackson, Dobbins* 
Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterology; intra- and 
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extra-mural speakers. An approved paper required for 2 semester hours 0 
credit. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kenn 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiol 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. (Fa 

" > 2 kso! 

265 Review of Endocrinology (1) Jacks? 
Review of basic endocrinology. (Fall) 

266 Advanced Endocrinology (2) Jacks? 
Review at advanced level of selected topics in endocrinology and gi 
tabolism. Concurrent registration in Phyl 265 required. (Fall) 

267 Renal Physiology (2) Kenni: 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Overview of renal physiolo# 
at advanced level. 

268 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (2) C rid | 
Lecture 1 hour a week, practical experience at student's convenient |` 
Orientation to digital and analog mini-computers. Programming in e } 
languages. Experience with one or more computers. No previous 
puter experience necessary. (Fall) ; 

im 

269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) Lav! 
Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods 
data collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in mov ol 
and behavior and sensory processing. Open to students in the 
of Engineering and Applied Science with permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 

Wi 

295 Research (arr.) : 
By special arrangement with individual Staff members. Approxife 
4 clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit. lk 
tent differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. te 
(Fall and spring) 

T gd ^ 

298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) y 
Guided review of selected areas of Physiology appropriate to p^ X 
dent's graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements 0 à 
Master's Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for d dod 
students minoring in Physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative Creal h 
Examination. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. J ` 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) M 

? 3 

(Fall and spring) n 

PIN 

396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) T n 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genet dlh 
amination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology c. D 

pertinent areas of the candidate's minor field. This course satis ty 

requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination i? li 


ology. (Fall and spring) 
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397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the 


amination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation 
Problems. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumu- 
lative General Examination in Physiology (Fall and spring) 


Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


) HT] 
"ltical Science 


) 


urcell, H.L. LeBlanc (Chairman), Benjamin Nimer, Andrew 
in By, H.C. Hinton, B.M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr. 


Professors C.F. Elliott, Bernard Reich, Young Kim, C.A. Linden, 
dius, ayne, J.M. Logsdon 


ni Associate Professor Donald Robinson 
ble t Professors RE. Darcy, J.M. Starrels, S.W. Burks, H.R. Nau, RL. 


tocia ana Fischer, E.R. Declercq (Visiting) 
* Professorial Lecturer James Francis Clark Hyde, Jr. 

EM Of Arts with a major in Political Science (Departmental).—The follow- 

l, ements must be fulfilled: 

2. P general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 

Urs cTequisite courses—PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6; Stat 51 or 53. (12 semester 

steg . "Dtroductory foreign language courses are recommended for students in- 

3, in Political theory, comparative government, or international relations.) 

an Potted courses in related areas—18 semester hours of social studies other 

4, ical Science, including 6 hours of either Economics or History. 

iene “quired courses in the major—30 semester hours of second-group Political 
lust include 6 semester hours from each of Groups A, B, C, 


d p fOUrses which n 
Wig p ed below, The 6 hours from Group A must include PSc 105 (which 


m Ms taken no later than the second semester of the junior year); the 6 hours 
up OUP B must include PSc 103 or 104 or 122 or 145; the 6 hours from 
t1» Must include psc 111 or 112; the 6 hours from Group D must include 
Groy, 172 or 181, 

l, 160 4: Political Theory and Methodology—PSc 105, 107, 117-18, 119-20, 
| 


129 nu B: American Government and Politics—PSc 103, 104, 106, 108, 
5; Gro, 25, 126, 145, 146, 149, 150, 151, 167, 183-84, 185-86, 199, SPSc 154, 
| s D C: Comparative and Foreign Government and Politics—PSc 101, 111, 
lis 1.162, 163, 177, 180, 190, 191. 192. 193, 194; Group D: International 
N stug aw, and Organization—PSc 171, 172, 178, 179, 181, 189, 197. 
er rv, Poring in Political Science may not credit more than 12 hours of 
degree. -Learning courses or internships with their associated seminars toward 

' NO more than 6 hours of such courses may be credited toward the major. 
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Students in the 90-semester-hour degree program (see page 86) must re 


grades of A in at least 18 semester hours of second-group Political Science coll 

Political Science majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In d 
to be recommended by the Department for Special Honors, students must fulfil 
general requirements (see pages 50-51) and must complete with distinction a pP 
of independent study, as demonstrated in a written paper, in addition to the ní 
credit requirements of particular courses. A committee of the Department Wi 
view the paper and make the recommendation for Special Honors. 

Students who wish to undertake independent study for Special Honors should! 
ister with the secretary of the Department no later than the second week of! 
semester, and then consult with a member of the Department whose specialized 
ests lie in the area of the proposed research project. Students registered foi 
150 may qualify for graduation with Special Honors by completing with disti 
the work connected with their internship. 

Master of Arts in the field of Political Science.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's a 
with a major in Political Science from an accredited college or university (d 
equivalent degree), with high scholastic standing. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93—100, including a reading knowl 
of a modern foreign language or a specified level of knowledge in statistics J 
choice of the foreign language, or of statistics in lieu of a language, must bed 
with the approval of the Department. With the approval of the Department, E 
may elect one of the following programs: (1) 24 semester hours of graduate 92 
work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) and the satisfactory comp") 
of a Master's Comprehensive Examination in three fields of political science (599 
from the areas of study listed below under the Ph.D. program); or (2) 33 se 
hours of graduate course work, including two research seminars (equivalent d 
semester hours) without a thesis and the satisfactory completion of a Master's *] 
prehensive Examination in four fields of political science (selected from the * 
of study listed below under the Ph.D. program). 1 fi 

Students in either the 30- or 33-semester-hour program must include M 
program of study PSc 201 during the first semester of graduate study unless 4 
waiver examination they can demonstrate equivalent knowledge of the si 
matter of the course. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Political Science.—Entering students 
have a knowledge of statistics equivalent to the satisfactory completion © " 
troductory course in Statistics. An otherwise qualified student should satisfy ! T 


quirement as early as possible. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-97, 100—102, including (1) 9,74 
knowledge of two modern foreign languages, or a reading, writing, and speakif^y 
ficiency in one modern foreign language, or a reading knowledge of one 73 
foreign language and a specified level of knowledge in statistics, and (2) the ^ 
factory completion of examinations in a major and a minor field of stu y ! 


constitute the General Examination. y) 

Each student must include in his program of study PSc 201, 202, and 207 y 
by a waiver examination he can demonstrate equivalent knowledge of the * | 
matter of the courses. il 

Major and Minor Fields of Study: Each student has a major and a minor TH 
study chosen from four principal subject-matter divisions of the discipline 4 
and Methodology, International Relations, Comparative and Foreign Politic 
American Politics. Ü 


Sub-fields of Study: Each subject-matter division includes several sube 
study (see below) from which the student constructs his program in cons) 
with his adviser. A major field of study consists of three sub-fields; a ™ } 
consists of two sub-fields. po!) 

Fields of Study: Theory and Methodology (Analysis of Western Me 
Thought, Analysis of Marxist and Marxist-Leninist Thought, Scope an 
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°f Political 

litics (Con 
Olitics of 
National p 
ations 

E of 


Science, Quantitative Political Analysis); Comparative and Foreign 
parative Political Analysis, Regional Comparative Politics, Domestic 
a Specified Major Political System); International Relations (Inter- 
olitics, International Law. Regional International Relations, Foreign Re- 
a Specified Major Political System); American Politics (American Politi- 
TOcess, National Policy-making Process, American Constitutional Law and 
al Process, and State, Local, and Urban Politics). 

aed of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine work in 
2 Mics, History, and Political Science. 


Pudici 


Dep; = 7 
y, "Partmenta] prerequisite: PSc 4 and 6 or 


5 and 6 are prerequisite to all second- 
P courses in P 


olitical Science and Service-Learning Political Science. 


b 
OLrriC A SCIENCE 
Ft GROUP 


4 Introduction to Political Science (3) Darcy 
Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in today's world, 
the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and the influence and 
nature of political institutions. Students who receive credit for PSc 4 
Cannot receive credit for PSc 5. (Fall) 


5 Introduction to Political Science (3) Staff 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
Structures and processes of major foreign governments and the force of 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for PSc 5 cannot receive 


Credit for PSc 4. (Fall and spring) 

6 Introduction to Political Science (3) Staff 
Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processes of the 
American political system. (Fall and spring) 

bc 
OND GROUP 
101 Far East in the Modern World (3) Michael 


General character of Far Eastern societies and their response to the im- 
Pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in the Far East 


and the influence of world communism. (Fall) 

l "es 

03 State Politics (3) Cole 
Theory and practice of American federalism, factors influencing state 
Policy choices, state responsiveness to urban problems. (Fall) 

l * 

04 Urban Politics (3) Burks, Cole 
Demographic trends and implications, local metropolitan political sys- 


lems, issues in urban politics, strategies of political change. (Spring) 
] a 
05 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Wayne, Kim, Darcy, Cole 


ature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and gov- 
*rnment, empirical methods of research. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or 53; or 
*quivalent, (Fall and spring) 
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106 The Politics of Social Change (3) 
Theories of revolution and change; protest in American politics; 


institutional innovation, reform, af 


yr 
f 


violence and political change; 
sponsiveness; realistic and unrealistic strategies of change. (Fall) 
107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) Lin? 
to 


Issues of modern political thought as seen through major represen 


thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, liberal, and radical thought. 


108 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) 
Examination of the multiple impacts of scientific and 
velopments on the political system. 
the support, use, and control of science and technology. 


(Fall) 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional 
Western Europe. (Fall and spring) 

112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Government and politics of 
Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. 


Log? 


technological} 
Discussion of public policies 


Kim, Elliott, G 


democracl@ 


Elliott, Gyorgy, Hi 


the communist nations; emphasis oni 


(Fall and s 


115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gy 
, 
Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, government 


tems, and international position of the Eastern European states 


the Soviet system. 


117-18 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western 


"m 
à sv 
Linden, Fis 


Political Thought (3—3) P 
PSc 117: foundations of Western political thought—Plato to M, 
PSc 118: philosophical roots of modern political order and diso 
Machiavelli to Rousseau. (Academic year) 
: d y 
119-20 American Political Thought (3-3) , 
jal 


Introduction to political thought in the United States from colon 
to the present. (Academic year) 


121-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) 
PSc 121: separation of powers, federal-state relationshi 
lation. PSc 122: political and civil rights. Prerequisite: junior 
(Academic year) 


125 Legislative Process (3) 
Study of Congress, including theories of representation, 
structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, deci 
and the relationship between the legislative and executive br 
(Fall and spring) 


anc 


126 The American Presidency (3) 
Examination of the politics of Presidential selection, the author! 
contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for fO 


* PSc 112 and 115 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be aPP 


a degree. 


Darcy: S 
legislative ^y 
sion-™ 


mot 


oh 
ps, economK y 


uf 


p 


Wi 


1 


Í 
0 
1y g 


lied 


" 
} 
M 
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public policy, and the influences of personality on performance in office. 
(Fall) 
141 Development of Legal Institutions (3) Staff 


Introduction to historical jurisprudence: primary attention to the origins 
of Roman Law of Continental Europe and of Anglo-Saxon Common Law. 


(Spring) 

145 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc, Darcy 
Party system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns 
and elections, devices for organizing the government. (Fall and 
spring) 

146 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Darcy 


Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior: voting and political 
campaigning. Prerequisite: PSc 105 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


149 Readings on the U.S. Congress (3) Robinson 


Readings and group discussions of major writings on the structure and 
Processes of the U.S. Congress. Open only to students who are enrolled 
in PSc 150 or who have congressional work experience. Selection is by 
à Departmental committee. (Fall and spring) 


150 Internship in Politics (3) Robinson 


Study of the political process in action through assignment to a political 
Or governmental office. Limited to selected juniors and seniors, with 
Preference given to seniors majoring in Political Science. Seminar open to 
congressional workers. (Fall and spring) 


15] Public Administration and Public Policy-making (3) Logsdon 


Examination of the process by which the federal government selects 
and implements public policies. Particular attention to the role of 
bureaucracies in the policy-making process. Criteria for the evaluation of 
Public policy. (Spring) 


160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Elliott 


Intensive study of modern communism; emphasis on its antecedents 
and possible evolution. Careers and ideas of leading figures: Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. (Spring) 


162 Government and Politics of China (3) Staff 


Analysis of the government and politics of China, including the Chinese 
tradition, modern Chinese history, Marxism-Leninism, and Soviet in- 
fluence. 


163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
Relations with United States, Third World, China; international commu- 
nism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships of domestic and 
foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. (Fall) 


V 


tp, 62 j : 
Bree, and 194 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applied toward 
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185-86 Apprenticeship in Urban Affairs (3—3) 
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167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) pun 
Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, € 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy (Fall) 

171 International Politics (3) Starrels, St 
International actors, international and domestic environments of fort 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of fort 
policy. (Fall and spring) 

172 International Organizations (3) 3 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional orga 
tions, and functional international organizations. (Fall and spring 

M 

177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) Sr 
Political processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis on Arf 
tina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. (Fall) 

» ^ ^ . » 0 

178 International Relations of Latin America (3) s 
U.S.Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy and org 
tion, foreign policies of selected states, the Cuban revolution. (Sp? 

> . : T e 

179 International Relations of the Middle East (3) / 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 

e 

180 Israeli Foreign Policy (3) Re | 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli fot 
policy. 

ris? 

181 Public International Law and Organization (3) : 
Survey of international law; emphasis on development and trends 
(Fall and spring) 

183-84 Senior Seminar: Urban Affairs (3—3) P 


Readings and group discussions of major writings on urban politi¢ n 


policy-making processes. Primarily for senior Urban Affairs majors 
admitted by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


$ nm 
Study of urban political and policy-making processes through assi f 


to an urban-related political or governmental office. Primarily for 
Urban Affairs majors; others admitted by permission of instructo" 


(Academic year) 
if 
189 African International Politics (3) " 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects o 
can relations with the outside world. Recommended but not T 
PSc 190 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Ni 
| * 


190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries L 
Mediterranean Africa. (Fall) 


a 
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191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, 
Iran, Israel. (Fall) 

192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. (Spring) 

193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hinton 
Domestic and international politics of the major states in the area. 
(Spring) 

* > 
194 Governments of China and Japan (3) Michael 


Institutions and processes of government in contemporary China and Ja- 


pan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological forces. 
(Spring) 


196 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Staff 


Models and case studies of public policy formation and changes, tech- 
niques of policy analysis and evaluation, normative implications of al- 
ternative policy-making frameworks. 


197 Proseminar: International Affairs (3 or 6) Purcell, Reich, Storrs 
Substantive problems of U.S. foreign policy. Readings, term papers, dis- 
cussion, 

199 American Government and Politics (3) Staff 


Reading and research on selected contemporary problems. Limited to 
Juniors and seniors majoring in Political Science or Public Affairs. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. 


l 
hird. 
PPro 8roup Political Science courses are designed for graduate students who have 
‘ate second-group prerequisites. 
2 
<01 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Wayne 
Introduction to the discipline and the profession, analysis of the nature 
of political inquiry, discussion of conceptual approaches to the study of 
politics and government. (Fall) 
202 Modes of Political Inquiry (3) Linden 


Examination and comparison of some major modes of political thought. 


Analysis of discursive, systematic, philosophical, and scientific approaches. 
(Spring) 
2 
03 State Politics (3) Burks 
Readings and discussions on developments in state politics research, 
Changing roles in the federal structure, state political systems, govern- 
mental performance, policy innovation and change. (Fall) 
Ps y 
MET 
de, 102 a 
"tee and 194 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applied toward 
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5 
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204 Urban Politics (3) Bi 
Readings and discussions on patterns and implications of urban gro 
local and metropolitan political systems, policy formation and chi 
conflict management, political constraints on social reform. (Spi 


205 Government, Science, and Technology (3) Logs 
Examination of the demands on national and international political! 
tems resulting from the impact of scientific and technological deve 
ments and of the responses of governmental institutions and proc? 
to these demands. (Fall) 


206 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) Log? 
In-depth examination of selected domestic policy issues with signif 


scientific or technological aspects. Teams of students will prepare 
analyses on each issue discussed. (Spring) 


207 Empirical Political Analysis (3) De 
Techniques of data gathering and analysis, the uses of data in poll! 
research. (Spring) 

N 

208 Seminar: Science, Technology, and World Order (3) j 
Intensive reading, discussion, and research on the impact of science ' 
technology on world order, in particular the claim that a new £ 
politics is replacing traditional international or nation-state politics 
(Spring) 

210 Advanced Topics in Empirical Political Analysis (3) 4 
Advanced techniques of data collection and analysis; varying empha“, 
such methods as causal modeling, analysis of variance, regression an® 
and simulation. 


11-12 Comparative Government and Politics (3—3) Kim, siat 
Problems of comparative political analysis; a comprehensive examin 
of the literature in comparative politics. (Academic year) 


3 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) 
; Í 2 ° n € ys} 
Ideological foundations of communism: emergence of the Soviet 9] 
development of the international communist movement to World 
postwar formation of the Soviet bloc. (Fall) 
y 
214 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) jf 
Comparative analysis of major recent ideological trends and politica 
tutions and behavior among ruling and nonruling Communist Parties: 
(Spring) 


si 


215-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics (3—3) 


n 
Significant issues of communism, particularly in the Soviet Unio" if 
Red China; concept and structure of "world socialist system 5 
bloc relations with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

in 


a oo 


217 Readings in Political Theory (3) 
Readings and discussions, principally on modern political an 
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tional theory since the 17th and 18th centuries; emphasis on basic issues 
and schools of thought. (Fall) 


219 Seminar: Western European Politics (3) Starrels 


Comparative examination of major political 


system characteristics of 
France, England, and the 


two Germany's. Special attention devoted to 
political culture, socialization, recruitment, and communication. 
(Fall and spring) 


221 The United States Constitution and the Judicial Function (3) 


Morgan 
Lectures and group discussions on constitutional law 


and politics. 


(Fall) 

224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden 
Readings and discussions of works illuminating the evolution of pre- 
and post-Marxian socialism. (Fall) 


227 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) 


Comparative study of Eastern European states: political, social, economic 
Institutions; problems of regional integration and relations with outside 
powers. (Spring) 


Gyorgy 


229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 


Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics. Pre- 


requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 146, PSc 194; or equiva- 
lent. (Fall) 


*231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 


Background, development, and status of conflict within the communist 


movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. Prerequisite: 3 


Semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194: or equivalent. 
(Spring) 


232 


2? Seminar: International Communications (3) Staff 
East-West perspectives. Theory and history of national patterns of inter- 
National communications focusing on basic political and psychological 


aspects of communication between major communist and noncommunist 
Powers, (Spring) 


233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government 
ànd politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: PSc 229 or permis- 
Sion of instructor. (Spring) 


236 Research Seminar: Intergovernmental Relations (3) Staff 


Analysis of the fiscal, structural, social, and political aspects of the 
*volving federal system; emphasis on metropolitan government. 


244 Public Policy Analysis (3) 


Staff 
Reading 


e and research on systematic methods of public policy analysis, 
ML 


Inter 
dep; = " 
lepartmenta] course offered by the departments of Political Science and History. 
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LeBlan 
litical parties 
the Americ# 


245 The American Political Process (3) 
Lecture and discussion on the nature and functions of pc 
interest organizations, and other political groupings in 


political system. (Fall) 
246 American Policy-making Process (3) Waylf 
Lecture and discussion on the structure and processes for formulatitt 


public policy at the national level. Emphasis on interaction betw 


executive and legislative branches (Spring) 

Mich 
he rev? 
hasis 


253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) 
Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, during t 
lution, under national government, and under communism. Emp 
the communist period. (Fall) 
4 Y : > ‘ ‘chat 
254 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Mic 
research colloquium of faculty members concerned wi 
Advanced graduate students , 
(Fall and spring) 


Interuniversity 
the study of China, Japan, and Korea. 
mitted with permission of faculty group. 


255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyo 
Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members concerned » 
e! 


of Russia and Eastern Europe. Advanced graduate stu 


the study 
(Fall and spring) 


admitted with permission of faculty group. 


sj 


257-58 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3—3) i 
and comm! 


communist policy for, 


Examination of international 
(Academic year) 


parties in the noncommunist world. 


1 ‘ ^ i int | 
265-66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3—3) Hin 
Introduction to the literature and to graduate research in contemp? g 


Chinese politics. PSc 265: readings and group discussion. PSc 2 

search seminar. (Academic year) 

267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) pur 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the pi 
policy of the United States, with particular reference to the dec 
making process and the execution of policy. (Fall) 


if 
268 Seminar: Comparative Foreign Policies (3) 5 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foi 
policies of major powers, with particular reference to the decision-™ 
process and the execution of policy. (Spring) 
iol 
a " : n pio 
269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) " 
External policies and relations of the USSR; relations with other 
munist states, Western powers, and other countries. (Spring) 
270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gy oh 


Major political and social factors which have shaped the inter-Wàf jec 
War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe; emphasis on 


countries. (Fall) 
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271-72 Problems in International Organizations (3—3) Nau 
PSc 271: analysis of the political dimension of international organiza- 
tions; special reference to the United Nations. PSc 272: examination of 
the operational and administrative aspects of international organizations; 
special reference to regional and functional bodies. (Academic year) 


273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 


Development, organization, and operation of international information 
Programs by major world powers. U.S. public opinion influencing foreign 
Policy formation and conduct. (Spring) 


274 Principles and Problems of International Political Staff 
Communication (3) 
Reading and discussion of public opinion/foreign policy relationships and 
Operation of international political communication programs by major 
world powers as a tool of foreign policy. (Spring) 


275 Theories of International Politics (3) Nimer, Storrs 


Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and norma- 
tive. (Fall) 


276 Topics in International Politics (3) Nimer, Storrs 
Reading, research, and discussion of selected structural and procedural 
aspects of international political relations. (Spring) 

277-78 Seminar: Latin American Politics (3-3) Storrs 


PSc 277: readings and discussions on Latin American political processes 
and institutions. PSc 278: individual research and class discussion on 


selected topics of Latin American politics. (Academic year) 

279 Seminar: International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Reading and research on the regional and international relations of the 
States of the Middle East. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 

281 Seminar: International Law (3) Fischer 
Readings and research in selected areas of international law. (Fall) 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist in the method- 
ology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some 
aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 
288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe 
Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to 


intra-bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy, 

Significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. (Fall or spring) 
2 . * . t.t . 
490 Topics in African Politics (3) Nimer 


Reading, research, and discussion of selected aspects of African domestic 
ànd international politics. (Spring) 
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291 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reid 


Reading and research in selected problems in the governments and politi? 


and international relations of the Middle East. (Fall) 
292 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Rei? 
Ji 


Reading and research in selected problems in the governments and p? 


tics and international relations of North Africa. (Spring) 
^ ` - | | 
293 Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and puro? 
Southeast Asia (3) 
Research and selected reading as basis for analysis of structure, proble% 


and policies of the governments of selected countries in the area, 


particular reference to India. (Spring) 


294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) se 
Readings, research, and discussion on the contemporary political probi 
and relevant historical background of Japan, North and South Ko 


(Fall or spring) 


" T ` " ` " " into 

295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hint 
Objectives; formulation and implementation; Communist China as A9 
state, revolutionary influence, would-be great power. Prerequisite: 
mester hours selected from PSc 101, 194; or equivalent. (Spring) 

~ ; T3 int 

296 The Communist Role in Far Eastern Hin! 
International Politics (3) ; 
Evolution of communist Asian strategy, development of Asian uw 
nist states and parties, role in international politics and crises, 


Soviet rivalry. (Fall) 

297 Independent Study (arr.) i 
Limited to Master’s degree candidates. Permission of instructor, in 
ing, required. (Fall and spring) í 

) 

298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) $ 

E 2: t L 

Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Balance-of-power concept 
development of Asian subsystem. (Spring) í 
t| 
s» 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


] 

3 p s d po" 

Fourth-group Political Science courses are designed for graduate students who 
g t 


appropriate third-group prerequisites. Offered as the demand requires. 
2: , p 
307 Political Parties (3) Le? 
Advanced readings, group discussions, and research. 
af 
308 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) D 
Advanced readings, group discussions, and research. 
wil 


309 The American Presidency (3) 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 
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310 American Legislatures (3) Staff 


Advanced readings and group discussions. 


311 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kim, Starrels 


Advanced readings and group discussions. 


312 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kim, Starrels 
Advanced research. 

318 Normative Political Theory (3) Fischer, Linden 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 

325 Research Seminar: Topics in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott, Linden 
Advanced research. 

345 American Politics (3) LeBlanc, Darcy 
Advanced research. 

346 American Government (3) Wayne, Morgan 
Advanced research. 

375 International Politics (3) Nimer, Storrs, Reich 
Advanced readings and group discussions. 

376 Seminar: International Politics (3) Nimer, Storrs, Reich 
Advanced research. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


SE 

"VICE. EARNING POLITICAL SCIENCE 
8 

“0onp GROUP 


154 Law and Social Change (6) Staff 


Study of the legal system and its role in promoting social change. Read- 
gs, group discussions, and work with lawyers and 3rd-year law students. 
(Fall and spring) 


155 American Political Behavior (6) Staff 
Internships in a variety of lobbying groups. Analysis of the structural and 
behavioral limitations which confront those who wish to exercise political 
influence. (Fall and spring) 


Portuguese ied E 


See "Romance Languages and Literatures." 


Psychology ;  - 

Professors Thelma Hunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél, B.I. Levy, wÉ 
Caldwell, R.D. Walk (Chairman), R.K. White (Emeritus), M.L. Meltze 
A.D. Kirsch, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirkbride 

Adjunct Professors Rose Caron, J.B. Margolin 

Professorial Lecturers B.M. MacLennan, R.K. Kahn, W.A. McClelland 

Associate Professors C.E. Tuthill, R.H. Tanck (Research), D.E. Silber, C hari 
Rice, Eugene Abravanel, S.A. Karp, R.W. Holmstrom, C J. Lange, L^ 


Rothblat 
Adjunct Associate Professor Devra Kleiman 
Associate Professorial Lecturer S.L. Cohen 
Assistant Professors J.A. Bull III, P.J. Poppen, Linda Brandt-Emler 
Adjunct Assistant Professor Elyse Lehman 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Sally Sibley 


CLINICAL TRAINING STAFF 


Professorial Lecturer Nathene Loveland 

Associate Professor J.J. McMillan 

Associate Clinical Professors I.M. Zimmerman, Bruce Becker, J.W. C umming. 
Mimi Spielberg, Meira Zedek, Elliot Blum, Phyllis Daen, Rochelle Kain 


J. F. Boriello 
Assistant Clinical Professors Alice Adams, Patricia Crowe 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology (Departmental).—The follow 
requirements must be fulfilled: W 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. (Students sh i 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying ‘| 
requirements for “meaningful initiation" into the Humanities and the Natur? 


Mathematical Sciences. 
2. Prerequisite courses—7 or 8 semester hours selected from Psyc 1, 5, and 6 
3. Required courses in related areas: uf 
(a) 3 semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, or any first-group e y 
in Mathematics except Math 6. (Students expecting to do graduate SI" 
Psychology should elect Stat 53.) of 
(b) 12 semester hours selected from American Civilization, Anthrop® 
Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, Philosophy (Phil 71; 
151 recommended), Political Science, or Sociology, of which 6 hours must be od 
one of the following: Anthropology, Economics, History, Political Science, or yl 
ology. If a student takes more than 6 hours in any one department, the exce 
be credited to electives. jo! 
4. Required courses in the major—24 semester hours in second-group Psych? y 
courses, including Psyc 196 and one course from each of the following gro" ufi 
Group A: Psyc 118, 121, 161; Group B: Psyc 115, 144, 151, 156; Group C: Psy? 


112, 129, 131. 
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uu Although there is no foreign language requirement, students contemplating gradu- 
^u Study are reminded that most graduate schools require knowledge of one and 
Sometimes two foreign languages. 


op Master of Arts in the field of Psychology. Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 
Arts with a major in Psychology at tl 


‘eon to the program is limited; preference will be given those who plan to con- 
Nue toward a Doc 

equired: 
Ours (exch 
Courses 


24 required semester 
isive of the thesis), a minimum of 18 must be in third-group Psychology 
and either 203 or 204; 6 may be in related fields ap- 
artment. For detailed requirements consult the Chairman of the 


Octor of Philosophy in 


the field of Psychology.- Prerequisite: the degree of 
"achelor of 


cipli Arts with a major in Psychology. Students admitted from other dis- 
“ae Will be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses to prepare 
Braduate study in Psychology. Qualifying scores on the Miller Analogies Test 


Sion the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination are required for admis- 


sate eQired: the general requirements, pages 93-97, 100-102, including (1) the 

203.4. QTY completion of the tool requirement (see page 101); (2) Psyc 202, 

and * Stat 105; and (3) the satisfactory completion of a Preliminary Examination 
ater, a major Field Examination. 


um Of study: Clinical, Developmental, Experimental, Industrial and Organiza- 
al, and Social Psychology 


S ; : : à 
Py ludents electing Psychology courses in the freshman year should begin with 


Year > With permission of instructor students may elect Psyc 5-6 in the freshman 


Departmental 


in p. prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
Sychology. 


Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite to all sec- 
the Broup Courses in Psychology. The departmental prerequisite may be waived with 
Permission of the instructor. 


PRST GROUP 
1 General Psychology (3) Staff 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. (Fall and spring) 
5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Walk, Bull 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to 
understanding behavior: individual and class experiments performed. 
Psyc 5: sensation, perception, and emotions and their relation to adap- 
tive behavior. Psyc 6: topics of motivation, learning, memory, and 
Problem-solving. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. (Academic year) 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Tuthill, Silber, Rice, Holmstrom 
Personality (3) 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 
description of personality emphasized (Fall and spring) 


22 Introduction to Educational Kirkbride, Tanck, McClelland 


Psychology (3) 


The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. Field 
Work is required for all education majors. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) Johnson, Brandt-Eml 
Developmental approach to study of the child, Emphasis on the sociali? 
(Fall a 


tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world 


spring ) 


SECOND GROUP 


Meltzer, Silber, Holmstro 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 
mali! 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours 


justments and mental disorders j 
psychology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. ( 
and spring) 
, " raff 
104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) Ku 
i ; 3 y 
Examination by field research of the linkages between aspects of ! 
physical environment and mental health. (Fall) 
EA ` : : illi 
105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) phillf 
A : 1 ; ifs 
Consumer behavior and attitudes in regard to advertising, buying hab, 
consumer action groups and social pressures, and mass persuasion. Lect! 
and field work. (Spring) 
jan 
Abraval 


110 Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) 
. p 9 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emph 
on the growth and development of perception, cognition, and lang 
(Spring) 


sl 
112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) John 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to 
emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such pro 


(Fall) 


/ 
adolescence, b $ 


M 


115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) í 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information "V 
generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in the 
ception and learning of language (Fall and spring) 

n 

117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) E 
Theories of Arnheim, Gibson, Gombrich, and Goodman as related "d 
and picture perception; study of cross-cultural research and researe 
children. 

W 

118 Neuropsychology (3) Roth g 

re 


Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic struc 
functions of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory pr :ng) 
learning and memory, motivation, and emotion. (Fall and sp? 


pl 
121 Psychology of Learning (3) A 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as deter 
behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human an 


subjects. (Fall) 


T 
min si? 
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122 Psychology and Human Relations (3) Silber 


Understanding human relations and T-group techniques by evolving an 
on-going T-group within the course itself. For junior and senior under- 
graduate social science majors; open to others with permission of in- 


structor. 

129 Theories of Personality (3) Kirkbride, Karp, Poppen 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
of individuals. (Fall and spring) 

13] Psychological Tests (3) Hunt, Karp, Holmstrom 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee. $7. 
(Fall and spring) 


132 Socialization in Childhood (3) Brandt-Emler 


Examination of primary methods by which the child is shaped in terms 
of social judgment and self control: internalization of controls, assimila- 
tion of societal values and parenting procedures. Organized by focus on 
issues according to developmental level. 


135-36 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3—3) Levy, Meltzer 


Survey of issues and techniques in community mental health; emphasis on 
educational systems and community mental health in the schools. Involves 
Practicum work in school setting. Participation both semesters expected. 
Open to juniors and seniors with permission of instructor. Prerequisite to 
Psyc 136: Psyc 135. (Academic year) 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) Mosél 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
management, human engineering, employee motivation, and productivity. 


(Fall) 


150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) Poppen 
Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influences on males 
and females in the development of sex differences: hormonal differences, 
Bender identity, differential socialization of sons and daughters, mas- 
Culinity/femininity, cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey 
Of relevant psychological theory. Emphasis on empirical research and 
hypothesis testing. Admission by permission of instructor. 


l " aL 1 

31 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
behavior. communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, na- 
tionalism, and war. (Fall and spring) 


54 Psy chology of Criminology (3) Silber 
Examination of many psychological aspects of criminal behavior: per- 
sonality of criminals and of psychological processes affecting behavior. 


l D I s F 
56 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Tuthill 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re- 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. (Spring) 
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161 Comparative Psychology (3) 
P ) £) 


170 Clinical Psychology (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Caldi 


Lectures and demonstration on animal psychology. Psychological j 
esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place of afl 
experimentation and research in psychology. (Spring) 

Le 


An exploration of the history, functions, and problems of the clit? 
psychologist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches, ethics. 
requisite: Psyc 101, 131. (Spring) 


‘188 Attitudes toward Death and Dying (3) 


Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experience | 
sociated with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors 
seniors. 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) s 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects, 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with" 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 

4 

192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) Abravanel, b 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwe 


Selected senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of 6 hows) 

week in a local hospital, school, or community setting. Students regi 

ing for this course must have the approval of the instructor by 

for the fall semester and by December 15 for the spring semester. 

(Fall and spring) 

ell, V 
fe 


Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration 0 i 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of psych 
majors. (Fall and spring) | 


s 


198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) 
inc 


those performed by members of the class; emphasis on student P 


Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, ! aid 
4 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 


THIRD GROUP 


Third-group courses are limited to graduate students in Psychology, except bY dd 


permission of instructor. 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Abravanel, Bull, 


203—4 Experimental Foundations of Psychology (3—3) 


si 


Procedures (3) wW 
Required in all graduate Psychology programs. Prerequisite: gr 
standing, a laboratory course in psychology, and an elementary 
in statistics. (Spring) , 
th 
II, RO 
Bu ql 


Required of doctoral students in Psychology during first year of S 
Psyc 203: basic issues in learning and motivation. Psyc 204: P 
cal processes; sensation and perception. (Academic year) 


* Offered jointly by the Department of Psychology and the Division of Experimental Programs- 
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205 Research Methods in Intervention Programs (3) Karp 


Special problems of conducting research in a clinical setting; emphasis 
on content and method of studies designed to assess effects of thera- 
peutic intervention. Prerequisite: Psyc 202. (Fall) 


206 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) Rice 
Review of techniques especially relevant to research in clinical, person- 
ality, and social psychology. Scaling methods, multivariate techniques, 
Introduction to the use of computers in data analysis. Prerequisite: 
Psyc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent (Spring) 


207-8 Psychological Assessment (3—3) Holmstrom, Levy, Meltzer, Silber 


Open only to clinical graduate students in the Department of Psychology. 
Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes interviewing, 
Psychometric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour laboratory— 
diagnostic work at clinical facilities. Material fee, $7 a semester. 
(Academic year) 


209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Caldwell 


Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation; syste- 
matic concepts and experimental findings deriving from each approach. 


(Spring) 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Levy 


Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through a 
Variety of individual procedures. Material fee, $7. Admission by permis- 
Sion of instructor. (Summer) 
212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Levy 
Methods of personality assessment, including psychometric and projective 


lests. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. (Sum- 
mer) 


) 
13-14 Seminar: Developmental Abravanel, Walk, Lehman, Brandt-Emler 


Psychology (3-3) 


Psyc 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, emphasis on 
perceptual and cognitive development; consideration of the development 
of social awareness and of genetic-biological growth processes. Psyc 214: 
Current research and theory in perceptual and cognitive development, in- 
tensive study of selected research problems. (Academic year) 


215 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) Meltzer 
Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment of 
Personality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psyc 207-8 or 
211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than Psychology admitted 

Y permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. 


?16 Psychological Assessment by Graphic Means (3) Levy 


Examination of graphic procedures for assessment of intelligence and per- 
Sonality; clinical use and evidence of validity. Common interpretive 
Principles sought. Human figure drawings and free paintings as examples. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


436 


221 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) si 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approad 
psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. 
inal sources surveyed. Limited to graduate students in clinical psych 


except when offered in Summer Sessions. (Spring) 

220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) Melt 
Study of selected problems. (Fall) 

—22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3—3) MacLen 


For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others, 

permission of instructor, only when space permits. Psyc 221: didi! 
material and laboratory experience with emphasis on group dyna 
and processes; survey of group therapy approaches. Psyc 222: supe f 
experience with therapeutic groups. Prerequisite to Psyc 222: Psyc^ 


(Academic year) 


223 Seminar: Learning (3) p 
Selected topics of current research interest in the psychology of w 


ing. (Spring) 
226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood Johr* 
and Adolescence (3) 
Survey of behavior and personality disorders. (Spring) 
SE dic o 
227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3-3) f 
with Fy 


235- 


For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others, 
mission of instructor, only if space permits. Patient's needs and dem, 
on the therapist. Case participation heavily relied upon. Prereq 
Psyc 218. (Academic year) 
eter "XA > - ill 
229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) ph 
Stimulus-organism-response variables and their interactions, with 
phasis on learning theory as applied to clinical problems. (Fall) 
ir 
230 Seminar: Operant Applications to Clinical Problems (3) 5 
Examination of the broad role of reinforcement contingencies, peli 
shaping, and other experimentally derived concepts as they applY YH 
management and control of a wide variety of human clinical prob 


Prerequisite: Psyc 229. (Spring) 


(P 
Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) M 


Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, standi 
tion, and evaluation of personality and ability measures for researc 
practice; quantification of human judgment for measurement pU 
Prerequisite: course in tests and measurements and an elementary ^ 


in statistics. (Fall) 
M 
234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) 
ajo, 
fh 


Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying mi 
tions in the construction and evaluation of psychological tests. ( 


iJ 
Meltzel V 


N 
m 


36 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3—3) 
o 0 
For graduate students in the Department of Psychology; open to 
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with permission of instructor, only if space permits. Survey of issues and 
techniques in community mental health: emphasis on educational systems 
and community mental health issues in the schools. Involves project in 
school setting. Prerequisite to Psyc 236: Psyc 235. (Academic year) 


245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosél 


Analysis of organizational behavior: emphasis on motivation and pro- 
ductivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, super- 
visory leadership, formal and informal organization, job design. 
(Fall) 

246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) Mosél 


Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and perform- 
ance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, 
and performance ratings. 


251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen 


Current research and theory: motivation and cognition, dissonance, social 
Interaction theory, authoritarianism, class differences, group dynamics, 


group conflict. (Fall) 

252 Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen 
Opinion and attitude survey techniques: interviewing, content analysis. 
Teport-writing, etc. (Spring) 

254 Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 


Experimental study of small groups, group climates, interaction process 
analysis. Lewin's field-theoretical approach to individual and group proc- 
esses, (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


256 Seminar: Psychological Causes of War (3) White 
An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, child behavior, 
anthropology, psychiatry, and recent history, including World Wars I and 
II and the present East-West conflict. (Spring) 


259 Seminar: Psychology of Communism (3) White 


Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, authoritarian 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western communication 


With communist countries. (Fall) 

61 Seminar: International Communication (3) Mosél 
Primarily for students in the schools of Government and Business Ad- 
Ministration and Public and Internaticnal Affairs. Communicating 
information and effecting attitude change across cultures by mass media. 

Sychocultural factors and the functions of mass communication in the 
development of transitional societies. (Spring) 

2 R 

68 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 


Selected problems in research relating the brain and behavior. Independent 
topics each semester such as sensory processing, brain development and 
behavior, clinical aspects of nervous system function. 


438 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) Caldi 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field of f 
sonality study. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 

Caldi 


274 Comparative Psychology and Ethology (3) 
Synthesis of the principles and findings of ethology and comparative P 
chology. Examination of the theories and findings of Lorenz, Tinber 
and Jakob von Uexküll in the light of recent experimental investigati 
(Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 

283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3—3) sil 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psycholog 
work; requires 64 full-time days during the year. Prerequisite: Psy% 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 

289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) S 

Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a at 
ized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. Indepe™ 


topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and s 
oe a TTE x co 
291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) 

Examination of current theoretical models and research. (Spring) 

w 


292 Seminar: Perception (3) 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychologií | 
perception. (Spring) 
ry 
293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3) d 
Review of basic theoretical positions concerning the processes Of " 
tion: memory, concept formation, and reasoning. (Spring 19 
alternate springs) | 
295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 
Individual library or experimental research under supervision of i 
member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty me 
prior to registration. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and § 
wW 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP | 

w 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy major fie 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


I 


Sp 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for K 
(Fall and spring) 
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RELATED COURSE IN PSYCHIATRY AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


^. following course, offered by the Department of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 
i In the University's School of Medicine and Health Sciences, IS opened to ad- 
“iced graduate students in Clinical Psychology. For detailed description, consult 
© School of Medicine and Health Sciences catalogue. 


365 


766 Seminar: Clinical Introduction to Family 
Diagnosis and Therapy (3-3) 


Public Administration 


P, 

py essor D.S. Brown, Waldo Sommers (Emeritus) 
fessoria] Lecturers Ben Posner, C.L. Berg, Louis Levine, T.W. Taylor, J.L. 
estrate 

Sociate 


Soe; Professor S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon (Chairman) 
Cod Professorial Lecturer J.F. Magnotti 
Sing nt Professors Irwin Dubinsky, B.L. Catron, Elizabeth Cox 

» {nt Professorial Lecturers Michael Springer, M.B. Young 


T s ` A ; : 
b, rams Of study in Public Administration leading to the degrees of Master of 
minis, @ministration, Master of Arts in Government, and Doctor of Public Ad- 
strati : 


on are offered by the School of Government and Business Administration 
Pages 133. 63). 


?10 Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) Brown, Harmon 


Introduction to graduate study in public administration. Professionalism 
and the public service. Nature of public interest; multiplicity of organiza- 
tional objectives. Administrative responsibility and individual and organiza- 


tional ethics. Individual goals and career planning. (Fall and spring) 
Tp GROUP 
?13 Administration in the Brown, Taylor, Westrate 


Federal Government (3) 
(Formerly Administration in Government) 


Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
Of the political system. Roles of Congress, the President, the courts, in- 
terest groups, political parties, and the public in the public decisional 
Process. Special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. (Fall 
and spring) 


?14 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Catron 
Introduction to systematic analysis of public policy alternatives. De- 
Velopment of conceptual frameworks for differentiating types of public 
Policies, €.g., distributive, regulatory, redistributive; examination of the 
Contribution of economic, quantitative, and research techniques to the 
development, administration, and evaluation of these policies. (Fall 
and spring) 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


217 Seminar: Development Administration I (3) Belaunde-T# 


The nature of underdevelopment. Specific problems of less develof 
countries. National cultures and political and administrative systems. 
giving of assistance: types of foreign aid; problems of working with * 
givers. (Fall) 


218 Seminar: Development Administration II (3) Br? 


Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one county, 
another. Political and administrative development. Unilateral and mi 
lateral approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies of adminis 
tive development (Spring) 


220 Law and the Public Administrator (3) Chitw 


y g 


N 
w 
N 


3 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 


(Formerly Law, Responsibility, and the Public Administrator) ! 
Exploration and analysis of the functions of law in a democratic soci 
Emphasis is placed upon the procedural, historical, and jurisprudenti® 
mensions of American law. This broad perspective seeks to conv, 
more perceptive understanding of the law as a legal and moral force 


ing and constraining public decision making. (Spring) 

y 
| Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3) Call 
(Formerly Management in the Executive Branch) à 

zati 


Analysis of organization theory with special focus on public organi 
current issues in organization theory; decision-making, the organiz 
environment, and the changing nature of organizations in a post-indus 
society. (Fall and spring) 


ati 


pro 


Analysis of the nature and characteristics of large organizations. 2 
reaucracies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalism. Approae id 
policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large public organizat 
influence and control systems. Future trends. (Fall and spring) 


| Public Personnel Administration (3) somt” 


Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administrati 
the public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, Py 
ment, wage and salary administration, training, retirement, an 
personnel functions. (Fall) 


ef 
Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) Som. 


Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problem 
government; employee-management relations; interagency and i of 
ernmental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of ptf 
systems. (Spring) 


233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) ap 


Examination of public and private manpower trends, problems, po 
and programs. Exploration of approaches, old and new, to math 
development and utilization. Analysis of impact of economic, po 
and social factors on manpower. Students will select a specific à" 
individual investigation. (Fall) 


gon 


235 Technological Change and Manpower (3) ; 
Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower problem 
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ing from automation and other technological changes. Evaluation of 
these developments in government and business; their implications for 
Productivity, employment, training and education, and personnel and in- 
dustrial relations. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors in- 
fluencing public and private manpower policies. (Spring) 


245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) Cox, Magnotti 
(Formerly Managing the Changing Federalism) 
Assessment of the impacts and consequences of changes in the administra- 
tion of intergovernmental policies and programs in the federal system. 
Legislation, roles, and responsibilities of federal, state, regional, and local 
Systems will be examined from both theoretical and practical vantage 
Points to understand their effects. (Fall and srping) 


246 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) Dubinsky 
Examination of the nature of participation in a democratic society. An 
analysis of the characteristics and dynamics of citizen-based organizations. 
Exploration of effective methods or models by which administrators may 
utilize citizen participation. (Fall) 


248 Financing Local Government (3) Cox 
(Formerly Financing Metropolitan Services) 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance in local 
governments. Includes the financing of services through municipal tax- 
ation and other revenue sources, debt administration, and implications of 
the budgetary process. (Fall and spring) 


249 Urban Public Policy (3) Staff 
(Formerly Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I) 
Examination of views of the city. Emphasis on urban systems in their 
Social, political, economic, and physical aspects. Against the background 
Of urban politics and administration, will address such central functional 
areas as health, education, welfare, crime, poverty, transportation, and 
housing, (Fall and spring) 


250 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) Cox 
(Formerly Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II) 
Examination of state and local governmental structures and functions, 
Public and private demands, their place within the federal system, their 
limitations, and alternatives available to encourage more effective ad- 


ministration. (Fall and spring) 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3) Page, Posner 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 


udgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; 
their role in the management process. (Fall and spring) 
252 ge i : tee E 
52 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) Chitwood 
(Formerly Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting) 
Intensive 


analysis of managerial and economic procedures and techniques 
use 


d by government agencies for planning, allocating, and managing scarce 
resources in the achievement of public programs. Topics discussed include 
*nefit-cost analysis, program budgeting, systems analysis, present value 
analysis, and government contracting. (Fall and spring) 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) Harmon, Spring 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy developm™ 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; developm 
of agency goals and objectives. (Fall and spring) 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Bie 
The impact of science and technology upon public administration in ter 
of both administrative practice and national policies. (Spring) 

" è . > : Witwül 

273 Colloquium: Public Administration and American Chitw* 
Political and Social Institutions (3) j 
Supervised study in depth of contemporary literature in selected fic 
and of research methodology in public administration. Primarily 
doctoral candidates. (Fall) 

` 

274 Colloquium: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) Harm 

Survey of contemporary normative and epistemological issues in P 

administration theory and practice. Analysis of the past and presen ig 

fluence of logical positivism, behavioralism, humanism, existent g 

phenomenology, and public interest theory. Required for doctoral € f 

dates; open to advanced Master's degree candidates with permissl® 

instructor. (Spring) 
sil 


290 Special Topics in Public Administration (3) 
An experimental course enabling the department to develop new Sit 
topics and test new teaching methods. May be repeated once for cf 
(Fall or spring) 
ind 
292 Public Program Evaluation (3) Dub! 
Theory and practice of program evaluation and evaluative rest ig 
Exploration of scope and limitations of current practice in ea 
due to economic, political, social, and administrative factors. EX? s 
tion of methodological considerations for data collection, analysi$ 
dissemination. Students will conduct individual evaluative projects: 


(Spring) 
, ey 
295 Research Methods (3) pun 
Survey of research methods; application to problems of public adm 


tration. (Fall and spring) E 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) 
(Formerly PAd 271 Readings and Research in Public Administration i 
Supervised reading in selected fields within public administration. 
sion by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 


(Fall and spring) a 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) sot! y 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodol?" 

public administration. (Fall and spring) j 

w 


300 Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall and spring) 
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| FOURTH GROUP 


j 39 i 

| 798 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public Administration 
general examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
i 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


! 
| Public and International Affairs 


P 
Ofessors R.H. Davison, J.W. Kendrick. C.E. Galbreath (Emeritus), R.B. 
WhiwPson, J.N. Mosél, F.H. Michael, Joseph Aschheim, H.L. LeBlanc, R.K. 
Sten (Emeritus), Andrew Gyorgy, Benjamin Nimer, R.P. Sharkey, CE. 

| Stan ES Jr., J.W. Robb, Helen Yakobson, H.C. Hinton, H.M. Sachar, George 

R Abuk, Henry Solomon, Vladimir Petrov, B.M. Sapin, Chung-wen Shih, 

“wis, Ching-Yao Hsieh, Gaston Sigur, Marvin Gordon, P.P. Hill, 

Adjunct hom Jr., Richard Thornton, Herman Pollack (Research) 

Profess Ofessor T.F. Carroll us 

| E Lecturers John Hardt, Tao-tai Hsia, Bernard Ramundo, Lothar 
^» L.W, Wolfe, Eleanor Hadley, Abraham Halpern, J.F. Coates 

Professors W.R. Johnson, C.A. Moser, R.Y.C. Yin, J.K. McDonald, 

G. idiot, R.M. Dunn, Jr., Bernard Reich. Young Kim, C.A. Linden, 
Adin ws ^i SJ. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon, P.F. Klarén 

sociae ee Professors Donald Robinson, R.A. Young 
Asistanı rofessorial Lecturers Philip True, Horia Socianu : 

Urks rofessors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee, R.E. Darcy, J.M. Starrels, S.W. 
E S.A, Grant, A.M. Yezer, H.R. Nau, R.L. Cole, Dana Fischer, K.J. 
Agi, S20, L.P, Ribuffo 

P : rofessorial Lecturer L.L. Perez 

T 
nq prams of Study in Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian Studies (China 
deren Pan), International Affairs, Public Affairs, and Urban Affairs leading to the 
Ame LE Bachelor of Arts and programs of study in International Affairs, Latin 
Public 3 Studies, Public Affairs, Russian Studies, and Science, Technology, and 
Public aniicy leading to the degree of Master of Arts are offered by the School of 

Nternational Affairs (see pages 164-80). 


SOciq te 


ERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
The follow 


ing courses are offered only in the War College Curriculum: 
26 
0 Fundamentals of National Power (3) 


61 International and U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


—— 


444 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 
297 Readings in International Affairs (1, 2, or 3) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Professors R.G. Jones (Chairman), H.E. Yeide, Jr., Dewey Wallace, Jr. 
Professorial Lecturer Arnost Lustig 

Associate Professors A.J. Hiltebeitel, Leivy Smolar (Visiting) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Eva Jospe 

Assistant Professors Sonya Quitslund, D.A. Altshuler 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (Field-of-Study).—The following f 
quirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Rel 9, 10, and 59-60. E 

The coordinated field of knowledge upon which the student will be examif! "m 
his major examination at the end of the senior year includes the history an ip^ 
ture of the world's religions and the philosophical and ethical problems of re pit 
thought. A student may elect to give special emphasis in his program to Chris 
Judaism, or the religions of India. A proseminar (Rel 199-200) assists the $ $ 
in preparing for the major examination. A pamphlet containing a detal ollt 
scription of the major is available in the offices of the Dean of Columbian 
of Arts and Sciences and the Chairman of the Department of Religion. e 

Master of Arts in the field of Religion.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bach 
Arts with a major in Religion from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. Of the 24 semester ip 
required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 12 must be in third-grouP gn 
courses; a maximum of 9 may be in a closely related field outside the p 
of Religion as approved by the Department. The Master's Comprehensive fic 
tion must cover three fields (the thesis research must be on one of these po 
selected from the following: the Old Testament, the New Testament, His gp 
Christianity, Judaism, History of Religion in America, Modern Religious ow” 
Ethics, Sociology of Religion, and History of Religions. A reading knowle ge i 
nation, usually in French or German, is required; however, Hebrew OT ne ri" 
ceptable for those students whose thesis area is in the Biblical field an e i 
an Eastern language for those whose thesis area is in the History of Religio ge 


e dest y 
Master of Arts in the field of Religious Education —Prerequisite: the ive 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion from this University, or 4% ad 

degree. The undergraduate program should have included the following í 

or equivalent: Anth 1; Educ 108; Psyc 1, 22, and 29; SPDR 1 or 11. houf., 
Required: the general requirements, pages 93—100. Of the 24 semester elif", 

required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 6 must be in third-grOWP gf 

courses; a maximum of 12 may be in a closely related field outside the De 

of Religion as approved by the Department. cite! (1) 
Master of Arts in the field of Religion and Medical Care*.—Prerequis! 


" col 


Ü 


s’ 


* Certain courses in this program are offered only through Off-campus Centers © 
General Studies, 
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de iru ^ ' 
e. Of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion from this University, or an 
alent 


: degree; (2) a first professional theological degree; or (3) acceptable 
academi 


ach IC work required of entering medical students who have not earned a 
elor’s degree, but who are pursuing the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
“quired: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study consists 


" Semester hours of 
m 

ei. elect cour 
igion, Sociol 


approved course work with or without a thesis. Students 
se work covering four fields selected from Clinical Pastoral Care, 
Course w 1ology, Psychology, Health K are Administration, and Medicine. The 
selected E in these fields must be distributed as follows: 12 semester hours each 
Otiprehe two fields and at least 6 hours in Clinical Pastoral Care. The Master’s 
e of odi Examination must cover three fields selected from the list above, 
, Which, as approved by the Department, must be outside of the Department 
eligion, Supervised clinical education may be offered as a tool subject in lieu 

f as tired reading knowledge examination in a foreign language. i , 
ol CT Of Arts in the Field of History of Religions—Hinduism—(Consortium 
hivers ies Program). Prerequisite: The Bachelor of n" degree from this 
Nivalent th suitable background in the study of religion of South Asia or an 

egree. 

: the general requirements, pages 93—100. The program of study consists 
&raduate rs of course work (exclusive of thesis) selected from upper-division and 
p ge of member universities of the Consortium as determined by the 
Hindy t mat of Religion, including a sequence of four courses in the literature of the 
Compre aition and one course in method in History of Religions. The Master’s 
ligio ve Examination must cover the following: methods in the study of re- 
Teligi ie e" comparisons between the Hindu tradition and at least two other 
Hindy E raditions, including at least one Western tradition, and a special field in 
Frenç adition, A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, usually in 
either « German, will be required, and a student must take at least two semesters 
ate Credi rit or Hindi in addition to the 30 hours of required courses for gradu- 
Open Or of Philosophy 


è 


o. in the field of American Religious History (offered in co- 

With the Department of History).—Required: the general requirements, 
ftom t n, 100-102. The General Examination must cover four fields, including two 
tistianity Portment of Religion (History of Religion in America and either Early 
‘Story $a European Christianity since 1500) and two from the Department 


generally American Social History and one other). 
T GROUP 
9 
The Hebrew Scriptures (3) Staff 
Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures with consideration 


z development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personali- 
les, (Fall) 


10 7 . 
The New Testament (3) 


Jones 
Study of New 


Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 


"nad dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, 
Tucture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. (Spring) 
21 ss , 
Religion and Man's Search for Meaning (3) Yeide 


"Ormerls . uu 
rmerly Introduction to Religious Thought) 


moga Onal religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 
ligi ern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of re- 
gion in today’s society, (Fall) 
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59-60 History of Religions (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


yai 


22 Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Social Ethics) j 
Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examination of i 
cal perspectives as stimuli and barriers to social change; techniques 
maintaining social values and seeking change (Spring) 


Wallace, Hiltebt 
Rel ’ 


Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. d 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddh 


Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West an y 

East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam) (Rel 59 | 

60—fall and spring) | 

SECOND GROUP | 
E its 

103 The Prophets (3) Quitsl 
econo 


Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, 
psychological, and religious factors; elements of lasting value ! 
prophetic teaching. Study of selected prophets (Spring) 

Quits 


104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) 3 
ngs of Jesus with critica 


Comprehensive study of the life and teachi 
tention to sources. (Spring) 


" n : cfu 
105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) Quits 


Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social pr 


tions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys 9 
Paul's presentation of the Christian faith. (Fall) 
"7 
E ‘rtebe | 
111 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) Hille 
iterat" y 


Exploration of the religious themes and cultural significance of | F 
e.g., Indian and Babylonian epic; the Bible; Greek epic and dram? g| 
and Milton; Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett, an 


(Fall) 
y? 
122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) yis 
Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the CL 
community; problems of personal conduct; application to family, 
and economic institutions. (Fall) 
Quit 
r of ™ 


fH 
s 
124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) ý 
Theological approach and systems of a selected numbe 
theologians. A 
quit 
126 Western Mysticism (3) y 
Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of $e 

in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. (Spring) í 


gi 


lected m 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical 
tient and physician. Concept of the professional man, the « (S 
in healing, religious perspective on issues in medical ethics. 


sce. fol ty 
practice "s f 
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135 History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) Staff 
History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the Maccabean 
revolt to the compilation of the Talmud. (Fall) 
136 History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) Staff 
History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the compilation 
of the Talmud to the present. (Spring) 
| 137 The Land of Israel and the Growth Staff 


9f the Western Religions (6) 


138 Major Trends in Modern Judaism (3) Staff 


Religious developments in Judaism as reflected in major writers and move- 
ments since Mendelssohn. Writings illustrative of Orthodox, Conservative, 
eform, and Reconstructionist thought. (Spring) 


139 Meaning of the Talmud in Jewish Life (3) Staff 


Historical setting for the compilation of the Talmud: analysis of content 


and methodology; detailed study and exegesis of some major portions in 
English translation. (Fall) 


] 
41~42 Religious Education (3-3) 


Religious education in the home, church, and community; basic educa- 
tional procedures and special techniques; organization and administration. 


43 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Wallace | 
Ancient World (3) | 
Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, philosophy, 


Mystery religions, and general religious life of the Graeco-Roman world 
to A.D. 500. (Fall) 
l4 ; = / 
4 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) Wallace 


Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages: mystics, saints, popes, and 
Philosophers, (Spring) 


l lias ; 
45 Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) Wallace 


Transformation of Western man’s understanding of his identity and destiny 
rom the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason. 

Lolo SPENN 
Christianity in the Modern World (3) Wallace 


Changing religious styles and patterns since the Age of Reason as seen in 
cology, literature, political life, and religious institutions. 


1 
57 Indian Philos 


Indian Specul 
Vad Gita, 


ophy and Mysticism (3) Hiltebeitel 


ative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanishads, Bhaga- 
Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems. 


15g ^ 
Ancient Indian Literature and Religion (3) Hiltebeitel 
Studies of fo 
aha 
arch 


undational texts of Hinduism. especially Rig Veda, Brahmanas, 
bharata, (including the Bhagavad Gita); attention to Hinduism's 
aic and seminal themes. (Fall) 


*217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (1-B) (6) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


159 Mythologies of India (3) Hiltebel# 


The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), and holy m 


(Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); its ties with Indian caste, cult, cosmolof 


and spiritual ideals 
160 Buddhism (3) Hiltebe™ 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life 9 


thought; its impact on Asian civilization. (Spring) 


161 Islam (3) 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and thou? 


its impact on the Near East. 


162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) Hiltebeil 


Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religions of” 


world; various theoretical analyses. (Spring) 


Teu 3 3 Å "m. 
172 Religion in American Culture (3) wall 


Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to A 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contem 


merican " 

p 

religious scene. (Spring) 

Quits” 

role? 

pibli? 
y 


181 Woman in Western Religion (3) 
Historical. theological, and ethical investigation of the image and 
woman in Judaism and Christianity; special consideration of the 
experience, the sexual qualifications for religious office, use of male+® 


images and languages, and contemporary issues. (Fall) 
jl 
199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3—3) s 
Readings and group discussions. (Academic year) 
THIRD GROUP 
à epe p 
209-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3—3) 7 
Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theological critie 
n 
213 Seminar: Inter-testamental Judaism (3) p 


Historical and religious development of Judaism as seen in the Apoct 
Pseudepigrapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, Philo, and early Rabbinism. 
(Spring) í 
si 
*216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) . (6) ø 
Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an approved eg 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is review 
evaluated in a peer-group context. ] 
si? 
P". 
Continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal ides” 
sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills. 


j 
s 
218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) E. 
Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis on 
work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific counse 


ling M? 


) 
4 


0) 


tre 
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Work with persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Rel 216 and 217; 
or equivalent. 


*219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) Staff 


Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and review of 
administrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and develop- 
ment of pastoral theology. 


22 " — P" n 1 

^22 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) Yeide 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Christian 
Church: contributions of social sciences to that reflection. (Spring) 


*223 R 2. 24-2 " " 
eligious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) 


Religious and ethical questions in medical problems and medically re- 
lated issues, 


* 
225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) 


Conceptual models of development of young adults from late adolescence; 
Special problems of educational and military experience, vocational 
Choice, marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emotional, 
and religious development. Encounter experience with persons and groups. 


227, 

28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3-3) 
History 
pastor 
faith 


and present state of methodologies and conceptual models of 
al counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work in inter- 
and multidisciplinary ministries. 


235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitslund 


Important leaders and their ideas in selected development since 1500— 
doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. 


237 


Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) Quitslund 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in 
Such areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. (Fall) 
23 : : : Sx a 
8 Seminar: Contemporary Jewish Religious Thought (3) Staff 
Selected topics. (Spring) 


41 
742 Sem; 
^ Seminar: Religious Education (3) 


ajor problems in the practice of religious education. 


2 a : ; 
62 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 
Selected topics. 
7 ^ 
l Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) Wallace 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National period. 
Fall) 
LOT : 
Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) Wallace 
) Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present. 
1-9 
2 Readings and Research (3-3) Staff 
= Investigation of special problems. (Academic year) 
tr 


t 


throug i 
Program Se the College of General Studies at Off-campus Centers for students in the Master’s 
im the field of Religion and Medical Care 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 3 
(Fall and spring) | 
Romance Languages and Literatures P 


mc 


Professors J.W. Robb, G.E. Mazzeo, J.A. Frey, J.L. Métivier, Jr., J.F. 4 
(Chairman) ! 
Associate Professors Mary Ann Coffland, Pilar Sáenz, Gregory Ludlow ] 
Assistant Professors Elizabeth Neyman, G.P. Huvé, Julia Hicks, Shirlei] 
nett, Ines Azar, J.M. Thibault, J.M. Tubbs | 

Adjunct Assistant Professor Mildred Deuel 
| 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in (1) French Language and Litera) 
Spanish American Literature, (3) Spanish Language and Literature, of ui 
approved combination selected from two of the preceding (1), (2), (3)! 
(Field-of-Study).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77. (Students, 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satis wi 
requirements for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natu 
Mathematical Sciences. ) , : 

2. Prerequisite courses—Fren 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, or equivalent; or Span y 
9—10, or equivalent. ( 

3. Required introductory literature courses—Fren 51-52 or 91-92, or Span’ 
or 91-92. | 

4. Required for the major: ;| 

Field-of-Study major—there is no specific program of courses; howe) 
passing of the major examination is assumed to be a convincing demonstrat, 
the student possesses the breadth, depth, and knowledge of his major in "^g 
semester hours, courses, and grades. A proseminar in each of the maj? 
assists the student in his preparation for the major examination. f 

Master of Arts in the fields of (1) French Literature, (2) Spanish Any 
Literature, and (3) Spanish Literature.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bach 
Arts in the appropriate field from this University, or an equivalent degree: yf 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of stu Y l| 
of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent di 
mester hours), or with the approval of the Department a student mā gl 
program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course wor 
a thesis. E 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Romance Literatures —Rea gl 


ud 


general requirements, pages 93-97, 100—102. There are four fields: French $ ati? 
Spanish Literature; Spanish American Literature; and any approved com a | 


French, Spanish, or Spanish American Literature. sp? 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with teaching fields in French and in 

Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, page 79. d el 
‘on 


Required: the French option or the Spanish option and the profess! 
listed on pages 114—15, 119, 120-21. 


Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted advanced "i 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high schoO gf 
a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the ex 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. 
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FRENCH 
DePartmental prerequisite: Fren 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all sec- 
troup courses in French. 
"IRgr GROUP 
1-2 First-year French (3-3) Tubbs and Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
üon of Fren 2. For beginners. 


Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
Composition, 


; reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
üce in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Fren 
l and 2— fall and spring) 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) Thibault and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
Pletion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in 
modern French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, 
Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2 or two years 
Of high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Fren 3 
and 4— fall and spring) 


6 Second year French (6) Thibault and Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive course which covers 
material of Fren 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conversation. Prerequi- 


- two years of high school French with grades of B or better; Fren 
2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Spring) 
9 Expression orale du français contemporain (3) Huvé and Staff 


Emphasis on conversation in a controlled situation. Special attention to the 
acquisition and active use of a flexible vocabulary. Oral reports. Pre- 


requisite: Fren 3-4 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
loc " " i E 
0 Cours de Syntaxe (3) Huvé and Staff 
Grammar, writing of exercises, compositions, and translation. Analysis 
of Vocabulary and syntax and their effects in samples of writing. Pre- 
requisite: Fren 3-4 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
2 French Cony ersation and Composition Huvé and Staff 
(Intensive) (6) 
Intensive course which covers material of Fren 9 and 10. Laboratory fee, 
$25, 
49 . i 
French for Graduate Students (0) Staff 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations, No academic 
"redit. Total fee, $295.05 (tuition, $282; University Center fee, $13.05). 
(Fall and spring) 
31-55 S ~ , x | 
Urvey of French Literature (3—3) Métivier and Staff 
Readings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present. Lec- 
m readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Fren 51 and 


*—fall and spring) 


452 


SECOND GROUP 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


rwibil 
91-92 Analyse de texte (3-3) rhib) 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism; application of princi 
of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, and poetry 
the Renaissance to the present. (Academic year) | 


2.42 RS r Uh 
103 Diction, Phonétique appliquee (3) H j 
The sound of French; elements of articulatory phonetics. Exercis# ) 
reading and speech with attention to pronunciation, accent, rhythm | 
intonation. (Fall) | 
Thil*| 


108 Cours de grammaire avancée (3) 
- | 
(Spring) 
, T. 
109 La Langue pratique (3) Huvé an 
Advanced level study. 
through systematic drills of syntactical patterns. 


Practical and everyday vocabularies devel 
(Fall and sp 


1 10 Cours de stylistique (3) Huvé and” 
Ce cours permet d'étudier les mots (signification, propriétés, fonc] 
grammaticales, valeur psychologique, effets sonores, déplacemem di 
sible), et la phrase (les propositions, les rapports qui s'établissent A 
elles, les modifications qu’elles peuvent subir), ainsi que certains Pl | 
stylistiques relevant de la rhétorique. (Fall and spring) 


ud 

119-20 French Literature of the Middle Ages and the ma 

Renaissance (3-3) / 

Literary history and the development of ideas. Les chansons de f 
courtly literature, satire, the theatre, lyric and didactic poetry; 

Montaigne, La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading: 


(Academic year) 


; p 
121-22 17th Century French Literature (3—3) / 
History, philosophy, criticism, letters, eloquence, drama, fiction p 

Class analysis of texts; collateral readings. 
123-24 18th Century French Literature (3-3) L " 


History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the 


: : : : : a 
idea of progress, idea of science. Class analysis of texts, collater 
ing. (Academic year) | 


125-26 19th Century French Literature (3—3) 
Poetry, drama, and novel of the 19th century; emphasis Of pri 
analysis. Offered in French, 1975-76 and alternate years; offered 1^ 


translation, 1976-77 and alternate years. (Academic year) 
T 
127-28 20th Century French Literature (3—3) Coffland, ^, 


- . ih. i x 
Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to present. C hronological ¢ 267] 


tion of authors, movements. Offered in English translation, 1975 (, 
alternate years; offered in French, 1976—77 and alternate years. 


demic year) 
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133 Seminar: French Literature (3) Frey 
May be repeated for credit. Topic for summer 1975: Contemporary 
Trends in French Treater. (Summer) 

151 Cinema and Literature—in English (3) Thibault 


May be repeated for credit. 


193 Cours de style (3) Staff 


Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both advanced 


undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for majors and 
teachers of French. 


199_ 
3-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Staff 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 
"ORD GROUP 
202 Theme et Version (3) Staff 


Limited to students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; open 
to others only by permission of the graduate adviser. Required of all 
£raduate students in the field of French Language and Literature. Analysis 
and translation of selected prose passages, alternating between French and 
^nglish; designed to teach students to write with precision and clarity. 


(Fall) 
212 Historical French Grammar (3) Staff 
Phonology, morphology, and syntax of Old French: its development from 
ulgar Latin. Prerequisite: a second-group course in French literature. 
nowledge of Latin useful 
213 
14 Medieval French Literature (3—3) Staff 
French literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequisite: a second- 
Broup course in French literature, 


221 Special Problems in 16th Century French Literature (3) Burks 
May be repeated for credit. 
226 16th and 17th Century Philosophical Literature (3) Burks 


The emergence of a literature of ideas: emphasis on the thought of Cal- 
"In, Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal. 


25.30 Li - 
Iterary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) Burks 
Study of the developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and England. 
Academic year) 
31.35 T ; S 
* Theatre in the 17th Century (3-3) Stafi 
Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Research 
Papers and reports 


23 : 
417th Century Nondramatic Literature (3) Staff 
ationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in literature. 


eet of nondramatic literature on the development of classical doc- 
Tine, 
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241 The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) Lud 


The contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evolution of ro 


and Europe. (Spring) 
242 Seminar: the French Novel in the 18th Century (3) Lud! 
(Spring) | 
244 Special Problems in 18th Century French Literature (3) Lud 
May be repeated for credit. 
: : ~ ^ ^ f 
253 Special Problems in 19th Century French Literature (3) : 


May be repeated for credit. Topic for fall: Balzac; topic for spring 
(Fall and spring) 


f 

256 19th Century French Literature (3) f 

f 

258 Special Problems in 19th Century French Poetry (3) f 
May be repeated for credit. 

264 Seminar: Modern Period (3) cof 

colt 


265 20th Century French Theatre (3) 


(Fall) 
266 20th Century French Poetry (3) coll 


Background and development of poetr 
de texte approach. (Spring) 


ji 
y in the 20th century; exp" 


295 Independent Reading and Research in French Literature (arr) y 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be 1€ 
for credit. (Fall and spring) | 

y 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renai gf 
and 18th-century Studies. The policies of the Institute are set by a centr 

mittee on which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students © ie 
in one of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid, i) 
grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities. Folger Institute ii 
are numbered 301 through 309. Seminar titles for the 1975-76 academic } (y 
listed below. Students wishing to register for these courses should consult the 

man of the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. J 


301 Origins of the Scientific Revolution (3) 
(Fall) 


: d" 
302 Restoration and 18th-Century Drama (3) Highfill a | 


(Spring) 
304 The Revolution of 1689 (3) 
(Spring) 


J 
sch 
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305 English Renaissance Palaeography (3) Staff 
(Fall) 

306 Shakespeare and the Scholarly Tradition (3) Staff 
(Spring) 

307 Petrarchism and Stoicism in the Renaissance (3) Staff 
(Fall) 

308 Milton in the Context of 17th-Century English Politics (3) Staff 
(Spring) 

309 Dante: A Reading of The Divine Comedy (3) Staff 
(Fall) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
Mation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


TALIAN 


Usp GROUP 


1~2 Fire 
2 First-year Italian (3-3) Coffland and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
Pletion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern Italian prose. Aural training, oral prac- 


lice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Aca- 
emic year) 


3 k 

"t Second-year Italian (3-3) Coffland and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
Pletion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod- 
ern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Aural training, oral 
Practice in language laboratory, Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 or two years of 


high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic 
year) 
9-1 : 
0 Italian Conversation and Composition (3—3) Coffland 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Aca- 


emic year) 


b GROUP 


9 
s Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy 
gree, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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PORTUGUESE 


FIRST GROUP 
31—32 Intensive Portuguese (3-3) Re 
Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language. (Acad 


year) 


SPANISH 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all see? 
group courses in Spanish. 


FIRST GROUP 


j 
1—2 First-year Spanish (3—3) Azar and 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given 0f 
pletion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, gf 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, Or? » 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. ( 


1 and 2—fall and spring) 


] 
Barnett and 
on "^; 
o! 


f 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given 
pletion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading 
ern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization, Aural y 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2 ? 
years of high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester 
(Span 3 and 4—fall and spring) 

: Nei 
6 Second-year Spanish (6) 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated 44 


which covers material of Span 3-4. Grammar review, readings di 


sation. Prerequisite: two years of high school Spanish with gra 115 
or better, or grade of A or B in Span 2. Laboratory fee, $ 
semester. (Spring) 
E i » ad 
9—10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3—3) Hicks å V, 
Su" 


Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. "(gr 
who receive credit for Span 9 cannot receive credit for Span 19. 
9 and 10—fall and spring) 


12 Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) f 
; : A n 
Intensive, accelerated course which covers the material of Sp? 
Laboratory fee, $25. 
p 


19 Community Spanish (3) «p 
asis on developing linguistic skills P aff 


Spanish conversation; emph 


for working with the Spanish-speaking community. Class work | i 
mented by work-study program with social agencies within the "m 
speaking community. Admission by permission of instructor. 
who receive credit for Span 19 cannot receive credit for Span ^* 
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49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hicks 


For graduate students preparing for reading examinations, No academic 
Credit. Tuition fee, Total fee, $295.05 (tuition, $282: University Center 


fee, $13.05). (Fall and spring) 

31-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3-3) Barnett 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. Lectures, 
readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Academic year) 

91-92 Explicacion de textos (3-3) Sáenz 
Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish American literature. 
Method demonstrated and practiced on selected passages. (Academic 
year) 

SECO; 
ND GROUP 

109_ t : n" 

09-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3—3) Mazzeo 
Emphasis on diction and style. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent and 
Permission of instructor. (Academic year) 

l í 

19-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3-3) Azar 
Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages. 

I 

21-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Azar 
Span 121: Renaissance and Baroque Spanish poetry, the Spanish comedia. 
Span 122: narrative prose of the Golden Age. (Academic year) 

123.54 £^ 
3-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) Azar 


The Quijote and the novel as a literary genre: reality and fiction. 


125_ 
3-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) Mazzeo 


Prose, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis 
Of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 


127.58 c 
28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3—3) 


Sáenz 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century. Class analysis of texts, col- 
latera] reading, lectures on literature and history. (Academic year) 
129 7 : a . 
29 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) Mazzeo 


Lectures on the Spanish Romantic drama, class analysis of representative 
plays, collateral readings. 


130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) 
Deve 
the 


Mazzeo 
lopment of the Spanish essay from the 16th century; emphasis on 
18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, 


and lectures. 
131 7 : s 
31 The Generation of 1898 (3) Staff 


Study of the various critical problems related to this renaissance of Span- 
ish letters as a whole, and of its most representative figures and works. 
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135 The Spanish Theatre of the Realist Period (3) Barn 


Study and analysis of the works of Ventura de la Vega, López de Ay! 
Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, and Pérez Galdós. 

143 Seminar: Spanish American Literature (6) Ro” 
May be repeated for credit. Topic for summer 1975: Highlights of 
Spanish American Short Story. (Summer) 

151-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) Re 
Development of the novel in Spanish America. 
ing, and class analysis of texts. 


Lectures, collateral m 


! 
Hi 
155-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3—3) Ro? 
Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the lal? 
part of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, an 
analysis of important works. (Academic year) 
: : : : i 
157—58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3—3) " 
Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary ed 
Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of imp? 


works. 


" 

193 Curso de estilo (3) J 

ae ois fe 

Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both adva% 
undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for majors 


teachers of Spanish. 
" 
197—98 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish American Re 
Literature (3-3) : 
Recommended for all majors. Conferences and group discus 
(Academic year) 1 
d 
199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish 
Language and Literature (3—3) 


Recommended for all majors. 
(Academic year) 


: -— 
Conferences and group discU 


THIRD GROUP i 
rd 
215 Old Spanish Language and Literature (3) 


221 Seminar: Cervantes' *Don Quijote" (3) 


Cervantes' literary theories, the Quijote and its relations with the ej 
novelas cervantinas as different modes of representing reality ™ É 
fiction. ! 
w 
224 Seminar: Special Problems in Spanish Renaissance 
Literature (3) | 
Topic for 1975: Poetry. (Fall) 
y 


225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden Age Literature (3) 
Topic for 1976: Góngora. (Spring) 
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231 Seminar: 18th Century Spanish Writers (3) Mazzeo 


Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; relationships with 
subsequent literary movements. (Fall) 


242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) Mazzeo 


Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works. Collateral readings. 


Problems of Origins and developments. (Spring) 


244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) Mazzeo 
Development of Naturalism in 19th century Spain. Analysis of repre- 
sentative works of Pardo Bazan, Clarín, Blasco-Ibáfiez, and others. 


246 Seminar: Works of Galdos (3) Barnett 


Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship of Galdós' works to literary 
movements of the second half of the 19th century. 


248 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century (3) Sáenz 
Sty 


listic analysis of the most significant poets from 1898 to the present. 


250 Seminar: Nov ecentismo y Literatura de Entreguerras (3) 


Sáenz 
The prose writers: intellectualism and new forms of expression. 
(Spring) 
251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) Sáenz 


Study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset; analysis and com- 


mentary on the texts. (Fall) 
252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) Sáenz 
Development of the Spanish novel in the last thirty years, 
253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish American Poetry (3) Robb 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century Spanish American Theatre (3) Robb 
(Fall) 
56 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) Robb 


261 Seminar: Studie 
and Essay (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: 
The Spanish 


Modern short 


s in the Spanish American Short Story Robb 


Studies in Spanish American Essayists) 
American short story and essay as artistic forms; selected 
story writers and essayists. May be repeated for credit. 


4 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish American Fiction (3) Robb 
(Spring) 
2 d 
66 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) Robb 
Alfonso Reyes, the essayist-artist, poet, and complete humanist, as studied 
In his various prose and poetic works. 
7 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the 
methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on 
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some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of ! 


structor. (Spring) 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Spanish 


American Literature (arr.) 


s í : (a 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repos! 


for credit. (Fall and spring) 
29€ T T € " so 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) | 
FOURTH GROUP 
so! 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 
(Fall and spring) 


ination. May be repeated for credit. J 

3 St 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ;l 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ad 


(Fall and spring) 


Sanskrit — | en io eso oni ME 


See *Germanic Languages and Literatures." 


Scandinavian dandi. 


See Germanic Languages and Literatures." 


Serbo-Croatian sten — 


See “Slavic Languages and Literatures.” 


Service-Learning Program* a E 


Professor C.C. Mondale 
Associate Professor Michael McCally 
Assistant Professor Honey W. Nashman, Nathan Garner 


Lecturer G.H. Williams 


* Administered by the Division of Experimental Programs 
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SERVICE-LEARNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 
SECOND GROUP 
151 Urban Legal Services (6) Williams* 


Field work and academic study of the urban legal system. Role of urban 
legal system in promoting humanistic values and enhancing social change. 


Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


152 Human Resource Issues in Education (6) 


Nashman 


Exploration of the effects of education on society and vice versa: oppor- 
tunities for experience, study, and service in public, private, museum, 
hospital, and community education centers. Admission by permission of 


instructor. (Fall and spring) 


153 Issues in American Health Care (6) McCally 


Field work combined with academic study of present American health 
Care system and its problems: cost. quality of care, delivery of health care, 
ethical issues, health education, consumer issues, etc. Field placements 
(12-20 hours a week) in appropriate health-related activities. Admission 


by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


154 Independent Study (6) Mondale 


Field work combined with academic study, involving field-placements 
(12-20 hours a week) and complementary academic program of study, 
under the supervision of an appropriate faculty member. Students must 
"contract" with the agency, the faculty member, and the Service-Learning 


Program. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


155 The Arts and their Audiences (6) 


Garner 


Same as Hum 155. Studies in the purpose and operation of the arts 
organizations in Washington, Weekly seminars and placement in an intern- 


Ship in an arts organization. Discussion topics focus on the process 


of 


communication between artists and the public, the government, and the 


business community. Open to students with a demonstrated interest 


the arts and the maturity to perform in a responsible position in an arts 


Organization. (Fall and spring) 


SER 
VICE.LEARNING POLITICAL SCIENCE 


iko 
‘Conn GROUP 
154 Law 


in 


and Social Change (6) Williams* 


Study of the legal system and its role in promoting social change. Read- 


ings, 
(Fall and spring) 


group discussions, and work with lawyers and 3rd-year law students. 


355 American Political Behavior (6) Staff 


Internship in a variety of lobbying groups. Analysis of the structural and 
behavioral limitations which confront those who wish to exercise political 


Influence. (Fall and spring) 


E. 
" 
Ro 


ty Howard w 


illiams is Lecturer in Law in the National Law Center 


Sino-Soviet Studies P 


See "Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies." 


Slavic Languages and Literatures E- 


Professor Helen Yakobson 

Associate Professors Nadine Natov, C.A. Moser, G.A. Olkhovsky (Chairn 
W.W. Rowe, Irene Thompson 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Juri Jelagin 

Adjunct Assistant Professor Mary Miller 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer Natalia Simes 

Lecturer Sharron Bickel 


of 


Bachelor of arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature (Field- 
or Departmental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled. 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. } 

2. Prerequisite courses—Slav 5—6 (preferred), or Slav 1-2, 3-4; or equiv 
and Slav 91-92. 

3. Required for the major. j 

Field-of-Study major—By the end of the senior year the student will be expe 


to have a reasonable command of language skills and a grasp of the fundamentis! 
Russian structure, as well as a good foundation in Russian literature and Def 
The passing of a major examination during the senior year is required. The H 
ment provides a proseminar to assist the student in his preparation for the 
examination. 

Departmental major—from 30 to 36 semester hours of course work in the 
partment of Slavic Languages and Literatures distributed as follows: Langu 
9 to 12 hours chosen from Slav 7-8, 9-10, 101, 103, 104, 109-10, 197, 198; 
guistics—3 hours chosen from Slav 185 or 186; Culture and Civilization—9 Y 
chosen from Slav 161-62, 172; Literature in Russian—6 hours chosen from 4 
141-42, 146, 152; Literature in English Translation—6 to 9 hours chose? 
second-group courses. 1 

A student who is already proficient in Russian language or literature mayr 2j 
passing an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group lang" 
literature courses, as well as up to 6 semester hours of second-group courses: W 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Literature and Culture—in Trans 
(Field-of-Study).—The following requirements must be fulfilled. 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Slav 47 and 49, or Slav 1-2 and 3-4, 
Slav 91-92. 

3. By the end of the senior year the student will be expected to have i j 
grasp of Russian literature and the principles of literary criticism, as ¥ af 
general knowledge of Russian culture and history. The passing of a major €^ 
tion during the senior year is required. The Department provides a prose ; 
assist the student in his preparation for the major examination. a 

A student who is already proficient in Russian language or literature marl 
passing an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group lang" 


^ 


T 
. t 
or equivale” 


n 


literature courses, as well as up to 6 semester hours of second-group cour 
Master of Arts in the field of Russian Language and Literature.— Two sg! 
concentration are offered: Russian language and literature and Russian lang" 


linguistics. 
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ang reauisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Language 
sity io rature or Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation from this Univer- 
Buage ler equivalent degree. A student planning a concentration in Russian lan- 
Beneral : literature must .have a general proficiency in the Russian language, a 
hd cul nowledge of Russian literature, and an acquaintance with Russian history 
must 9 A student planning a concentration in Russian language and linguistics 
structur e a general proficiency in the Russian language, a general knowledge of its 
R ©, and an acquaintance with general linguistics. 
ia med: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study con- 
os lig Semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 
andidat ours ) or 30 semester hours of approved course work without a thesis. 
Ours of E electing the Russian literature concentration must include 6 semester 
lan Inguistics and at least 18 hours of literature; candidates electing the Russian 
hours oí; centration must include 6 semester hours of literature and at least 18 
"raminat; anguage and linguistics. All candidates must pass a reading knowledge 
aminatin in either French or German and must pass a Master's Comprehensive 
cm lon in their area of concentration. | D 
Education» of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Russian.—Prerequisite: the 
n curriculum, page 79. 


129-2. red: the Russian option and the professional courses listed on pages 118-19, 


Pi E " 
and acement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 


a Hace, Wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
assign ment examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
Ment is made to the appropriate course. 


ksr GROUP 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staff 


Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. Slav 
l is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Slav 1 
and 2—fall and spring) 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staff 


Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 1-2 
Or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. 
-aboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 


3-6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) Thompson and Staff 
Classroom (6 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Beginners’ intensive course 


In the fundamentals of Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 0r. 5. 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 


9.. E 
10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Yakobson 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: Slav 
4 or 6, or permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
31-35 p 
32 Elementary Polish (3-3) Staff 


Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. 
lav 31 is prerequisite to Slav 32. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
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41-42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) 3 
Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronunciat 
Slav 41 is prerequisite to Slav 42. 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) Mil 
For students with little or no knowledge of Russian who wish to f 
to read the language only. Credit assigned only after completion of 
49. No academic credit for graduate students. (Fall) 


; , ill 

49 Russian Reading (3) Mil 

> , 1 : . 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examination 
the natural and social sciences. No academic credit for graduate 


dents. Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equivalent. (Spring) 
r " "2.282 ; 2 hove 
71 Introduction to Russian Civilization (3) Olkhow 
Survey of Russia’s artistic, social, and cultural development. Lectif 
discussion, visual aids—in English. (Fall) 
Ro 


91—92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) " 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas during 
19th and early 20th centuries—in English. (Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP í 
EMT s W 
101 Readings in the Soviet Press (3) : 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and cuf, 
publications in social sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permiss! 
instructor. (Fall) I 
wi sy 
103 Scientific Russian (3) $ 
R , , 1 x jg 

Representative readings in the major fields of Russian contemporary ; 

tific literature. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of instructo" 


(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) y 


104 Business Russian (3) NM 
Study of Russian business vocabulary and concepts of business "g 
Soviet context. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of inst 
(Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 

j 
yakol 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3—3) 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisité: 


10 or equivalent. (Academic year) 
ati 
128 Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) > 
Sources and development of Dostoevsky’s philosophical, religious: an 
thetic ideas. His influence on Russian and Western literature. 
discussions, and reports—in English. (Fall) i 
s» 
141-42 19th Century Russian Literature (3—3) 
(Formerly Russian Romanticism and Realism) th Ø 
Major Russian writers and literary trends from the end of the 18 jo 


tury to Chekov; fiction, poetry, drama—in Russian. Prerequisite” i r8) 
or 6, or equivalent. (Academic year 1976-77 and alternate Y 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 465 


143-44 The Russian Novel (3-3) Moser 


Study of representative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in English. 
(Academic year 1975-76 and alternate years) 


146 The Russian Short Story (3) Natov 
Historical development of the Russian short story. Lectures, reports, and 
Class analysis—in Russian. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 
141... ‘ à 
31-52 20th Century Russian Literature (3-3) Natov 


(Formerly Slav 151 Russian Symbolism [3] and Slav 152 Russian Litera- 
ture after the Revolution [3]) 

Various trends in Russian literature since the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. Masterpieces of Russian poetry, prose, and drama—in Russian. 
Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Academic year 1975-76 and 
alternate years) 


153 Turgenev (3) Moser 
Reading and discussion of Turgenev's works. Emphasis on the novels; 
major short stories analyzed and some time spent on his plays and other 
Prose works—in English. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


156 Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works (3) Rowe 


Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy's impact 
on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and classroom analy- 
Sis of his major works—in English. (Spring) 


157 Nabokov (3) Rowe 


Reading and discussion of the major creative works. Russian roots, order- 


ng of reality, sexual symbolism—in English. (Fall) 

158 Solzhenitsyn (3) Natov 

Reading and discussion of the most important stories, novels, and plays 
Y the outstanding contemporary Russian writer—in English. (Spring) 
61... 

62 Russian Culture (3-3) Olkhovsky 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres- 
*nt—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. (Academic year) 

1 : i z . ; 
65 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War I (3) Staff 


Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920s. The fate of lit- 
erature and writers under increasing state control; Five-year Plan litera- 
ture, Lectures, discussion, reports—in English. (Fall) 


] : ~ 
66 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Staff 


Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.” The new gen- 
"ration of dissident liberal and “underground” literature. Lectures, dis- 
cussion, reports—in English. (Spring) 


l s 
72 Soviet Dissent (3) 
Ex 
un 


Olkhovsky 
tistic and intellectual dissent since the death of Stalin; 
derground press, songs, plastic arts—in English. (Spring) 


amination of ar 
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185 Russian Linguistic Structure I: Phonology and 
Morphology (3) 


(Formerly Slav 125 Russian Linguistic Structure) 


Thom 


Linguistic description of the phonology and morphology of standard ! 
temporary Russian. 


186 Russian Linguistic Structure II: Syntax, Lexicon, and 
Semantics (3) 
(Formerly Slav 126 Contrastive Russian-English 4 Analysis) 


Linguistic description of the syntax, lexicon, and semantics of sus 
contemporary Russian. (Spring) 


Thom? 


i 

191 Russian Literature to 1800 (3) v 
Survey of Russian literature from the earliest times to the end of the ! 
century—in English. 


193-94 The Other Slavs: Their Literature—in English (3—3) 

An examination of non-Russian Slavic literatures from their beginniff 
the present day. Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles peculiar t 
literature (Academic year) 

197 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3) yak 
Discussion of methods, examination of textbooks, observation of d 
room procedures. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of Russian là 
(Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


fy 

198 Russian Stylistics (3) W 
Development of the Russian language, literary styles, and tech iA 
words and their aesthetic value, phraseological units, word ordeñ 


structure. (Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 


gi 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3—3) | 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) | 

THIRD GROUP 
Thom 


215 History of the Russian Language (3) 


Historical phonology, morphology, and syntax of the Russian Ja 
(Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


Td 


l 


f 
216 Comparative Slavic Structure (3) no 


Study of the structure of Slavic languages other than Russian. Know yi 


of a Slavic language other than Russian is helpful, but not f 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) ’ 
ne 
225 Pushkin and the Poets of His Time (3) ane 
Pushkin’s predecessors; Pushkin’s lyrics and dramas. Lermontov— 


| 
nit 


to Pushkin’s poetic tradition. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) 


1 " : "c : : tof P 
Study of leading Russian critics and their role in the developme® (sr 
sian literature; the emergence of various literary schools. 

1976 and alternate springs) 


s ; 
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254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860s (3) Moser 


Discussion of literary and intellectual developments in the Russia of the 
1860s. Course conducted in English; a reading knowledge of Russian 
required. (Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 


255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th Century Russian Natov 
Literature (3) 


Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and social value— 
in Russian. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


295 Independent Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


29 
3-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Sociolog 


Profes, 
pors R.W. Stephens, I.H. Cisin, R.G. Brown (Chairman), T.F. Courtless, 


Asson: 

0 

tsi Clate Professors P 
“Stant Professors PI 

-€ckmann 

Iunct 


atricia Lengermann, Ruth Wallace 
iyllis Stewart, William Martineau, J.L. Tropea, Margaret 


Assistant Professor Eileen Zeitz 


SSisy 
Sta p " : m 1 
int rojessorial Lecturers W.R. Throckmorton, B.B. Dunning 


Bac 
Wirem or of Arts with a majer in Sociology (Departmental).—The following re- 
1, yp $ must be fulfilled: 
Consult : Beneral requirements as stated on pages 76—77, 83-89. (Students should 
EUM departmental adviser regarding course to be taken in satisfying the re- 
Math nt for “Meaningful initiation” into the Humanities and the Natural and 
2, Matica] Sciences. ) 
3, pe" Quisite courses—Soc 1 and 2. 
how “quired courses in related areas—3 semester hours in Statistics (students 
ler ^ — the departmental adviser regarding the appropriate course); 12 semes- 
E In one 


€s, G 4 
4 *€Ography, History, Political Science, and Psychology 


courses in the major—Soc 101, 141, 149; 15 additional semester 
Mas, e COnd-group Sociology courses. | 
ajor im Arts in the field of Sociology.— -Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 
Sociology or in an approved related field. Applicants should present 
Tanti the Graduate Record Examination, especially in the Verbal and the 


Mativs - ^ : : x 
tter tive Tests, Test in Sociology, and arrange for former professors to write 
8 of ref ! g 


*quir erence to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Uis, Cd: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The minimum requirement 
Eme .' Semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 


i Ste 
"du; s hours). 


All candidates must include in their program of study Stat 105; 
Ñ Ociology 


courses selected from the following areas: 6 hours chosen from 
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Sociological Theory (Soc 238 and 239 recommended), 6 hours chosen from S 
Research Methods, and 6 hours chosen from one of the Department's substants 
special fields (Deviant Behavior, Political Sociology, Sociology of Work, or , 
Sociology). All candidates must satisfactorily complete a Master's Comprehem 
Examination in Sociological Theory and Social Research Methods, and al 
complete and orally defend a thesis. Candidates must also fulfill the tool require 
by passing a reading knowledge examination in one foreign language or by " 
factorily completing the tool requirement in either Statistics or computer prof | 
ming. : 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Sociology.—Required: the general req. 
ments, pages 93-97, 100—102. Students must complete from 30 to 36 semester houf, 
graduate course work, and from 12 to 18 semester hours of Dissertation Resesi, 
for a total of 48 hours beyond the Master’s degree. Students must include 1n ^ 
program of study graduate course work in each of the following: 6 seme | 
hours of Sociological Theory (including Soc 333), 6 hours of Social Re p 
Methods, and 6 hours each in two substantive specialties, at least one O w 
must be chosen from among those offered by the Department of Sociol% 
Deviant Behavior, Political Sociology, Sociology of Work, and Urban Sociology, iy 
dents must satisfactorily complete the General Examination in Sociological (ub 


Social Research Methods, and two substantive specialties. Students must also el 
in one 10 if 


the tool requirement by passing a reading knowledge examination stat 


language and by satisfactorily completing the tool requirement in either 


or computer programming 


"T TT 4 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all second- and third 
courses in Sociology except for Soc 181 and 191 
SOCIOLOGY 
FIRST GROUP j 
g| 
1 Introductory Sociology (3) jt 


x : 3 : i on? | 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and pem s 


impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. 


spring) | 

wi 

2 Uses of Sociology (3) ave ifi 

Introduction to the various methods by which sociologists h 4 

proached the investigation of social phenomena. Prerequisite: 

(Fall and spring) | 

SECOND GROUP 

sup 

101 Development of Social Thought (3) Lengermann, i ol 

Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature orf pf 
and human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th cent 


requisite: Soc 1. (Fall and spring) 9 
pre 
110 The Sociology of Work (3) - 
5. : r „cupati j 
Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of occup? " 
professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large 


organizations. (Fall) 


SOCIOLOGY 469 


124 Medical Sociology (3) Brown 


Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 
Physical and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medi- 
Cal organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. (Fall) 


125 Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 


Introduction to history of the religious area of sociology; analysis of 
reciprocal impact of secular upon religious and religious upon secular 
Institutions. (Fall) 


126 Urban Sociology (3) Martineau, Stephens 


Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. (Fall) 


127 Population Problems (3) Stewart 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
Pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population policies—eugenics and birth control. (Fall) 


128 Urban Problems and Policies (3) Martineau 


Seminar on urban problems and policies developed in response to them; 
Special focus on Washington, D.C.; students placed in Washington 
agencies; seminar sessions devoted to social-policy analyses of their ex- 
Periences. (Spring) 


> 
129 Race and Minority Groups (3) Wallace 


Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 
Particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 
Of the phenomenon of prejudice. (Spring) 


130 Class, s 


Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, 
education, and social mobility in American society; international com- 
Parisons; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. 


(Fall) 


tatus, and Pówer (3) Stephens 


132 Politic 
An 


al Sociology (3) Lengermann, Martineau 


alysis of problems involved in the study of power relations in society; 


distribution of power in society; types and processes of government; 
Politica] participation and political mobilization (Fall) 
133 . 
> Sociology of Education (3) Tropea, Wallace 
Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives and as 
qtencies of socialization; relationships of education in general to society, 
ncluding technological, communal, and subcultural components. 
Spring) 
135 y 
iah Delinquency (3) Courtless, Tropea 
actors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, 


train; : z "it 
aning schools, treatment of offenders. (Spring) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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136 Criminology (3) Courtless, Tro 


Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and opt? 
tion of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in L 


society. (Fall) 
"m Ie 
137 Sociology of Law (3) Cour! f 
^ " uH 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Problem 


legal concepts, doctrines, and institutions. Prerequisite: Soc 136. 

(Fall) 

Tro 
i 


139 Society and the Deviant (3) Throckmorton, 


Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Soci 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative prog" 


community, courts, and schools (Spring) 
ni r b cis? 
141 Social Research Methods (3) Courtless; 
Introduction to scientific method in the development of social theo y 
the solution to social problems. Prerequisite: Stat 53. ( all 
spring) A 
St? 


143 Social Movements (3) " 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, P 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the ui 
development, and decay of social movements and social revolt 


(Spring) 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) 
icatl 
Communication process with emphasis on international commu y 
propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda ca 
(Fall) | 
sew 
147 Problems of Bureaucratic Organization (3) " 
i 
Analysis of theories of and behavior in large, bureaucratic organ "14 


and their impact on American social life. Supervised work- practi 


Washington, D.C., community. (Spring) 
will 
149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) d 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theo d 
European and American development; evaluation of scientific 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 101. (Fall and spring / 
T? 
151 Problems of Urban Social Systems (9) ou 


Developing a comprehensive perspective on selected 
through lectures and readings. Topic changes each semester. T scie 
24 semester hours selected from economics, history, politica "Qf 
psychology, and sociology. Admission by permission of instructo" 
current registration in Soc 152 required. (Fall and spring) 
qo 
152 Problems of Urban Social Systems—Supervised : 
Field Work (6) gu 
Accompanies Soc 151. A maximum of 24 hours a week will jet d 


service-research efforts by placement in the Washington, D.C. 
current registration in Soc 151 required (Fall 


and spring 
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*153 Poverty in America (3) 


Exploration of social and economic causes of poverty in the United States 
and evaluation of anti-poverty strategies, including comprehensive welfare 
reform. Discussion of conflicts between sociological and economic models 
of behavior of low income groups. 


181 Major Social Processes (3) Staff 
Analysis and examination of various processes in society of general im- 
Portance to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, social 
Change, etc, Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) Staff 


Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
Sociology. Topic changes each semester: may be repeated for credit. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


195 Research (3) Staff 


Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected undergrad- 
uate students with promising academic records. Before a student is per- 
Mitted to register for Soc 195, he must submit a written proposal of his 
plan of study for the approval of the Staff member of the Department 
Who will be directing his research. (Fall and spring) 


"Rp GROUP 


203 Social Organization (3) Wallace 


Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives on society as a 
System of institutions. Recommended for students offering sociology as a 
Supporting field. (Fall) 


210 Theoreti 


cal Foundations of Political Sociology (3) Lengermann 
Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social 


em. Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, political 
Stability, conflict, and change. (Fall) 

E». 
Seminar: Political Processes (3) Lengermann, Boeckmann 
Sociological studies of political process in the United States; distributions 
? Power; political socialization, attitudes, participation, communication; 
“cial movements. Prerequisite: Soc 210. (Spring) 

220 mar. 
Religious Institutions in Urban America (3) Yeide 
Structural variety of religious institutions and patterns of interaction be- 


Pra religious and secular institutions in contemporary urban life. 
Pring 1977 and alternate springs) 


3 T 
Urban Sociology (3) Martineau 
be: £) 
>Ociological 


t perspectives on urbanization and urbanism and on the de- 
rminants o 


f the forms and structure of the city. (Fall) 


rtm 
ental o b m 
* Course offered by the departments of Sociology and Economics 
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224 Urban Life (3) Marti 


Examination of differentiation—social, cultural, areal; life styles, We 
torial groupings, community participation. Prerequisite: Soc 223. 
(Spring) 

ó 


230 Sociological Research Methods (3) 

Systematic survey of sociological research strategies and review 4 
literature in this area, Recommended for students with only one U , 
graduate course in research techniques. Prerequisite: Soc 141 or € 
lent. (Fall) 

231 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3) E 
Intensive study and evaluation of a few sophisticated research tech 
and of new developments in the methodology of social research. 
requisite: Soc 230 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Cisin, stew 


it 
30 


232 Seminar: Research Planning and Execution (3) 
Clinical review of student research projects; recommended for $ 
engaged in thesis and dissertation research. Prerequisite: Soc 
equivalent. (Spring) 


Í 


si 


235 Seminar: Sociology of Education (3) 


Sociological theories on relationships between education and the con 
political, social, and cultural character of society; examination 0*7 
factors relating to such topics as educational achievement, the € 
functions of educational structures, and the roles of teacher and § 


(Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 
Lenge 


238 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) 


Development of sociology from the early 1800's to the 1920's. Int | 
analysis of the classical theoretical statements. (Fall) 

y 

239 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) Lengermann, " ý 


Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary schools of tg 
logical theory in Europe and America. Advanced analysis of ! e 
perspectives. Prerequisite: Soc 238. (Spring) 

"| 


W| 


(0 
240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) Stewart, pi m 


Analysis of occupational roles and structures; recruitment and v r 
adjustment problems at various career stages; interrelationships 
fication, life styles, and work roles. (Fall) 
p 
241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) Stewart 
Theory of complex organizations relative to work in industry. vigi 
ment, and business; examination of basic processes such âs " 9| 
making, recruitment, allocation of authority, informal organiza 
interorganizational relations. (Spring) [ 


pr 


242 Seminar: Urban Medical Systems (3) p 
Sociological analysis of various problems in urban medical en ot 
delivery of health care services, interprofessional relationships, a 
health care, etc. (Spring) 


SOCIOLOGY 473 


*259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 
Criminal Behavior (3) (Same as Law 475 (2)) 

*261 Law and Criminology II: Society’s Responses to the Courtless 
Criminal Offender (3) (Same as Law 476 (2)) 

263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) Courtless 
Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis on 
the organization of legal-decision-making processes. (Spring) 


265 Seminar: Criminal and Juvenile Justice Systems (3) Courtless, Tropea 
Development of a systematic perspective on components and relationships 
constituting the juvenile and criminal justice systems. (Spring) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Independent study and special projects. Before a student is permitted 
to register for Soc 295, he must submit a written proposal of his plan 
of study for the approval of the Staff member of the Department who 
Will be directing his research. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


299. 
5-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Povera GROUP 


333 Seminar: Theory Construction and Application (3) Tropea, Wallace 
Critical examination of the elements of current theories in the social 
Sciences with the major objective of developing general principles of 
theory construction; consideration of the functions of theory in socio- 
logical research. (Fall) 


35 


— 


Selected Topics in Sociology (3) Staff 


Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology. May be repeated 
for credit. The following topic(s) will be offered as the demand requires 
tach fali semester: (1) Social Research—causal inference in social 
research, evaluation research, philosophy of science, etc.; (2) Political 
Sociology —comparative political structures, processes of policy formation, 
Social movements, etc.; (3) Sociology of Work—work and public bureau- 
Cracies, industrial sociology, etc. 


w 
a 
A 


2 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) Staff 


Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology. May be repeated 
for credit. The following topic(s) will be offered as the demand requires 
each Spring semester: (1) Sociological Theory—study of important theo- 
tists such as Marx, Weber, Parsons, important themes such as social 
Change, social control: important schools such as symbolic interactionism, 
general systems theory. (2) Urban Sociology—ecological processes, sub- 
Urbanization. the urban school, race and ethnic relations. etc.; (3) Law 


and Society—the police and the community, the sociology of law, theories 
of deviance, etc. 


Ide. E 

tar, is 2 n 2 1 . 

Noi; 288i Sitering for Soc 259 or 261 make special arrangements with the instructor for supple- 
Stionay ments equivalent to one additional semester hour. For description of the courses, see 


aw Center catalogue 


474 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


S 


W 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ew 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


sil 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for acd 


(Fall and spring) 


Spanish 3 dcdit z 


See “Romance Languages and Literatures.” 


Special Education : gon 


Professor Perry Botwin (Chairman) 
Associate Professors R.S. Cottrell, Jr., Rita Ives 


Assistant Professors R.W. Prouty, J.R. Shotel, M.S. Castleberry, 


Instructors Joan Landy, Nancy Sobel 


3 M 
Programs of study in Special Education leading to the degrees of Bachelor of "| 


1d 
Linda T% 


in Education, Master of Arts in Education, and Doctor of Education are O e 
the School of Education (see pages 105-32). 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary 
Teaching Role (3) 


Instructional experiences designed to refine the insights and compe 


T 


essential for successful operation of the complementary teaching 


(Fall) 


102 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 
Methods and Materials (3) 


Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. 
serve and participate in a demonstration seminar conducte 
structor. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 189. 


103 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Creative 
Programming (3) 


Continuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total progr gd 
the child with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with SP 


(Spring) 


(Fall) 


amm 


e | 


gj 


studen / 
d by ™ 


/ 


S 


j 


"T, 
it 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 475 


170 Interpersonal/ Intrapersonal Relationships Staff 
for Special Education Teachers (3) 


Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with children. 
(Fall) 


189 Preprofessional Internship: Observing the Special Child Staff 
in the Regular Class Milieu (3) 


Supervised internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensive study of a 
child evidencing special needs. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 
: 102. (Fall) 


190 Preprofessional Internship: Inspecting a Continuum Staff 
of Special Education Services (3) 


Observation and participation in various special education settings. Em- 
Phasis on exposure to and familiarity with goals and programs of various 
Special education models. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 103. 
(Spring) 


l 
97-98 Special Study in Special Education (3-3) Staff 


Individual or group study or research under the guidance of staff mem- 
bers. Program and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by 
permission of adviser. (Academic year) 


199 Internship in Complementary Teaching (6) Staff 


Supervised teaching internship in a school-based intervention program. 
Student teaching with children identified as needing special education 
services, A minimum of 210 clock hours required. Admission by permis- 
sion of the instructor. 


200 Understanding Young Exceptional Children (3) Staff 
Lecture and field experience. Application of the basic concepts of early 
child development as applied to special education. (Fall) 

RD GROUP 
201 Introduction to Special Education (3) Botwin 


Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications nec- 
essary to accomodate children in a school program. (Fall) 


222 fh x im ~ 
^^ Special Education in the Regular Classroom (3) Landy 


Special techniques and materials for regular classroom teachers to assist 
children who have learning and/or behavior problems; emphasis on 
Specific, practical strategies and applications. Open to undergraduate 


Seniors, (Spring) 
2 Ae - 

40 The C risis-Resource Teacher (3) Staff 
Rationales, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to the 
Implementation of crisis-resource teacher programs. (Fall) 

2 : : a à 
41 Preprofessional Internship: Crisis-Resource Staff 


Teaching (6) 


Practicum experience early in the training sequence in crisis-resource 


476 
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teaching. Under the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting 


minimum of 280 clock hours required (Fall) | 


A EN à v 
242 Specialized Techniques and Materials for 5 
Crisis-Resource Teachers (3) 
Lectures, discussions, techniques, and selected materials exploring? P 
psycho-educational factors used in crisis-resource teaching. Admis 
by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
ENTM EUIS i * w| 
250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for s 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) | 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptive teach” 
Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 252. Admission by permission 
instructor. (Fall) 
í ARRA : v 
251 Psychosocial Factors in Special Education (3) z 
: ie x " ti 
Psychosocial factors significant to the process of the special educj 
school based consultant. Admission by permission of instructor. 
, si 
252 Preprofessional Internship for Landy and 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (6) 


Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. "^ 
taken concurrently with SpEd 250. Admission by permission of n 
tor. A minimum of 280 clock hours required. (Fall) 


N 
wn 
və 


The Humanizing Curriculum and the | 
Special Education Consultant (3) , 


Curriculum concepts and modifications aimed at enhancing the class 
environment for learning and growth. Admission by permission 


structor. (Fall) | 


, 
: V oder , T% 
260 The Assessment Process: Identification and Castleberry; T 
Psycho-educational Assessment of Young Exceptional C hidma 
Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and infe pl 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. 


d 
261 The Teaching/ Learning Process: Ives, 
Methods and Materials for Young Exceptional Children (3) "i 
Clinical practice in the designing of educational strategies and mat ( 
taught in a special education setting. Admission by permission 
structor. (Fall) 
, sel 
262 Seminar: the Education of Ives, Castleberry, Tsantis, Sobel, 


Young Exceptional Children (3) i s| 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concen] 
countered during the internship for the education of young am | 
children. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292. Admission | 


mission of instructor. (Spring) 


263 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and 
Multiply Handicapped (3) 5 " 
Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children wit 
disabilities. Lecture and field. experience. (Fall) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 477 


264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of Severely Staff 
and Multiply Handicapped Children (3) 


Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children with 
severe disabilities, (Spring) 


265 Clinical Experience with Multiply Handicapped Ives 
and Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) 
Preliminary field experience designed for students with no experience in 
early childhood special education. Supervised experience necessary for 
Program articulation. Three week intensive involvement in an early child- 
hood special education setting. 


266 Problems in Language Development in Exceptional Castleberry 
Children (3) 


Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the application of 
current research on language of handicapped children. (Fall) 


267 The Role of the Early Childhood Tsantis 
Special Educator (3) 
Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood special 
education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial dynamics of 
the various settings. (Spring) 


268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children with Sobel 
Emphasis on Handicapping Conditions (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), site visitation (3 hours), discussion (2 hours). 


(Fall) 


269 Psychosocial Concerns of the Early Childhood Ives, Tsantis 
Special Educator (3) 
Seminar involving student presentations focusing on sociological and 


Psychological constructs relevant to interpersonal/intrapersonal relation- 
Ships. — (Fall) 


270 Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to Meet Sobel 
Special Needs (3) 


Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the development 


Of readiness skills in special education. (Spring) 
271 T tre ; . 
| The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning for the Staff 
Severely and Multiply Handicapped (3) 
Laboratory experience in which students participate as educational mem- 
ers of an interdisciplinary team. (Spring) 
73 Seminar for Special Education Strategist Intern (3) Staff 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns en- 


countered during special education/early childhood strategist internship. 


Oncurrent enrollment in SpEd 293 required. (Spring) 
90 € : " 
0 Control and Management Techniques in the Classroom (3) Staff 
Ex 


amination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for group con- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


+ is | 
è jo" 
trol. Designed to provide practice as well as familiarity with the val | 
. *- 
theories of control of human behavior. Admission by permission ! 


291 Practicum in Crisis-Resource Teaching (9) z 
- fi 

Supervised field experience in the crisis-resource teacher program. US 
i teacher and the supervision of the Unive 


instructor. 


the direction of a qualifiec 


staff. Minimum of 420 clock hours required (Spring) | 
292 Professional Internship in Education of Ives, Tsantis, € aston 
Young Exceptional Children (9) Sobel, $ i 


Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children i 


minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken concurrently 


SpEd 262 (Spring) 
; " . ; ., „lebe 
293 Professional Internship for the Special Ives, Tsantis, Cas no 


Education/ Early Childhood Strategist (9) Sobel, S " 


: if m 
in strategist role, emphasizing diversified, A 
special education/early childhood prog " 
Concurrent enrollm 


Supervised internship 
dimensional aspects of a 
minimum of 420 clock-hours is required 
SpEd 273 required. (Spring) | 
: e : and S 

294 Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) Landy a? 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher prog if 
A minimum of 420 clock hours required. Admission by permission | 


structor. (Spring) í 
s 
297-98 Individual Study in Special Education (3-3) v 
À , ro. 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. P T 
and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission 
viser. (Academic year) | 
y 
E NUT PULS ERE un i got 
303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) "i 
È 1 253 ; ¢ f, 
Philosophy and nature of special education; litigation, program y f| 
tion, administration, and development. Surveying local-level ne "d 
gram evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of in 
(Spring) í 
£ w 
304 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) P p 
rina wnidue = qi 
Emphasis on research methodology and considerations The ge f 
lems of doing research in special education. Procedures and clot 
obtaining research funding. Admission by permission of instr 
(Fall) o 
pe! 
^ " ` * ` " a astle 
306 The Design of Family Education Programs: Ives, © 
Theory and Practice (3) aft”, 
: : : it 
Theoretical foundations and clinical practice in working W yo 
needs 


and community agencies in meeting the educational 
exceptional children. (Spring) » 
350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) nt d 
val^ a? 

Je issi 


Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems re dm 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 


permission of instructor (Fall) 
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351 Seminar: School-based Consultants in Special Education (3) Landy 


Current practices in regular and special education as they affect the 
School-based coonsultant; emphasis on concurrent field experience. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


352 Seminar: Special Education Consultant Programs Staff 
In the Schools (3) 


For school-based consultants in special education; focuses on in-school 
Program development and recent trends in processes and procedures, Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) Staff 


Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand- 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


*OURTH GROUP 


401 Doctoral Mini-Seminar in Special Education (1) Staff 


Participation in a small group with a selected faculty member; intensive 
Study and discussion of an area of common interest in an informal en- 
vironment providing for the exchange of ideas and optimum potential for 
Personal and professional growth. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Fall) 
453. 
3-54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6—6) Staff 


Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, 
Supervision, or private agency function. Each internship individually ar- 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. (Academic year) 


480 Evaluation Seminar in Special Education/Early Shotel 
Childhood (3) 


Application of educational évaluation models to special education situa- 


tions, Special consideration given to the work of Haines, Popham, 
Scriven, Stake, Stufflebeam, TABA, and Tyler. Practical application of 
the theoretical models will be stressed. (Fall) 
49 3 j 
0 Departmental Seminar in Special Education (3) Staff 
Provides 


an opportunity for selected graduate students to develop, refine, 


E demonstrate their skills and abilities in a small-group setting with 
fellow students and department faculty. Admission by permission of 
Instructor, (Spring) 

491 ny à 
l Dissertation Research (arr.) PHEE 
(Fall 


and spring) 


N 
Rech and Drama 


logy) EL. Stevens, J.W. Hillis ( Director of Speech Pathology and Audi- 
(LS. Bowling (Chairman), W.M. Reynolds ( Director of Forensics) 


480 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


i ú l 
Professorial Lecturers Gilbert Herer, R.D. Crinkley ; 
Associate Professor Lee Bielski A 


Associate Professorial Lecturer B.P. Cox 
Assistant Professors Joan Regnell, Diane Brewer, N.C. 


of Theatre) 


Garner (Acting Direct" 0 


T 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers Jacqueline Dudley, Fairlie Arant, Mary Ret 
fs 

| 


Instructors V.P. Parady, D.L. Skolnick, B.W. Sabelli 
Lecturer T.C. Sawyer f 
J 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departmental).—The follow t 


requirements must be fulfilled: " 
|. The general requirements as stated ,on pages 76-77, 83-89. (Students show’ |B 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying g f 
requirement for “meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and the Natural : 
Mathematical Sciences.) 2 
2. Prerequisite courses—SPDR 1, 11, 32. P 
3. Required courses in related areas—24 semester hours of second-group © A 
outside the Department of Speech and Drama as approved by the major â T 


(Courses in dramatic literature offered in the Classics, English, and foreign lan 

departments are strongly recommended.) stl re 
4. Required courses in the major—SPDR 115, 151, 165-66; 12 additional sem 

hours in second-group drama courses. (pt M 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Communication and Broadcasting 


partmental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-11, 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be t 
requirement for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies 
Mathematical Sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite courses—SPDR 1, 11. n 
3. Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in Psychology "t 
Philosophy as approved by the major adviser; 18 semester hours in à single su set 
area outside the Department of Speech and Drama as approved by the major adv 
4. Required courses in the major—SPDR 112, 121, 126; 15 additional sem" d 
hours of second-group courses in the Department of Speech and Drama as apP 
by the major adviser. tt | 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Audiology (Dé 
77, 83-89. (Students B 


vl 
83-89. (Students sh? | 
aken in satisfying 4 
and the Natura 


mental).—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76 


consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying T. 
quirements for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natur? 
Mathematical Sciences.) 

ud 


2. Prerequisite courses—SPDR 1, 11. ; ui 
3. Required courses in related areas—Psyc 115, 121, and 131 (or their © 
lent), plus 15 additional semester hours of second-group courses selected 


lated areas as approved by the major adviser. 

4. Required courses in the major—SPDR 101, 
ditional semester hours of courses in the Department of Speech an 
proved by the major adviser. 

Master of Arts in the field of Speech Pathology and Audiolog 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology 
this University, or an equivalent degree, and the score on the Aptitud 


" 


a "Li 
103, 104, 106, 118, 119) gr 
d Drama a 


y.— Prerequisil® y 
and Audiology pý 
e Test 0 


Graduate Record Examination. oo 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93—100. The program of study © 
of 36 semester hours of approved course work without à th 
of the Department, 24 semester hours of approved course work plus 


esis, or with the OPP ig 
a thesis (€ 
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ll to € 
'acticum 
Merican 
All stud 
gy ay 


Semester hours). All students must satisfy the academic and supervised 

requirements of the Certificate of Clinical Competence awarded by the 

Speech and Hearing Association 

€nts must take the National Examination in Audiology or in Speech Path- 

ailable through the Educational Testing Service. Students must request the 

rama Service to send copies of the test scores to the Department of Speech and 
* to be used in the fulfillment of the general requirement in the Graduate 


h it in the Gradua 
EM Of Arts and Sciences for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. Satis- 
TY test results 


lady. 
e (ale School O 
Ist o Braduates ( 


ts : the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study con- 
of (1) 30 Semester hours of second- and third-group course work planned in 
lation With the adviser; (2) a creative thesis (equivalent to six additional 
amin, Ours) in his or her area of concentration: and (3) a written comprehensive 


ur E Each candidate is expected to complete the program in residence in 
cji ons academic-year semesters. : : f Sig 3d fesso. 
lisit. r of Arts in Educ ation with a {ea hing field in Speech anc i 
*quir m Education curriculum, page 79. 

ed 


s 119. the Speech and Drama option and the professional courses listed on 
21, 


eech and Hearing Therapy: See Speech and Hearing Clinic, page 53. 


"i Group 
l Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) Reynolds and Staff 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, de- 
livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public sit- 
uations, Recording fee, $4. (Fall and spring) 
l1 Voice and Diction (3) Bielski and Staff 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversational 
Speech, Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery faults 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, $4. (Fall 
and spring) 
3 à : ^n 
? Ora] Interpretation of Literature (3) Staff 
Theory and practice in discovering and communicating orally the mean- 


Ing in literature through analysis of form and content. Techniques of 
reading Prose, poetry, and drama for listeners. Prerequisite: SPDR 11. 


Recording fee, $2. (Fall and spring) 
4 © y, 
5 Understanding the Theatre (3) Parady 
The art of the theatre; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Contri- 


Utions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined through 
€ctures, visiting artists, class discussion, and attendance at theatrical 
Performances, Primarily for nonmajors. (Spring) 


» Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) Reynolds 


Study Of the use and abuse of rhetoric in contemporary political and 


SECOND GROUP 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


, UT E 
social movements. Influence of speech communication on opinion! 
examined by means of readings, guest speakers, and field projects- 


(Fall) 


101 Bioacoustics (3) j 
Acoustic analysis of speech and the physiology of reception and prot 
of speech by the human auditory system. Prerequisite: BiSc 3A | 


or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6, or equivalent. (Fall) 
g 


3 : 4 :puti 
oduction. Emphasis on the contribuit 


and the vocal and art g 


rer jsite: 
I reredu eal 


Re 


103 Biophonetics (3) 
Biological bases of speech pr 
the nervous system, the respiratory system, 
mechanisms in the production of intelligible speech. 
3-4, 11-12, or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6, or equivalent. 


104 Introduction to Speech Pathology (3) r 
Survey of the field of speech pathology. The effect of body-syste 
ologies and environmental factors on the production of speech et 
guage. Prerequisite: BiSc 3-4, 11 12. or equivalent; Psyc 1 or: 

or equivalent. (Spring) 

av 

106 Introduction to Audiology (3) Brewer, Bo | 
Survey of the field of audiology. The effect of body-system patholo f 
the reception of speech and other acoustic stimuli. Procedures 
tone and speech audiometry. Clinical and educational services y! 


hearing impaired. Prerequisite: SPDR 101. (Spring and summe 
si 
111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) if 
Study of the communication process in business and profession? d 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, p 


and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and SU 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors. (Fall) 
v 


112 Advanced Public Speaking (3) y 
In-depth study of and practice in the principles and techniques j 
suasive speaking, with emphasis on the psychological factors VL 
analysis and adaptation. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or permission 


tor. (Spring) l 
"| 


Garnt^ 


115-16 Acting (3-3) 
e P% | 


Fundamentals of character analysis and development; stag 
movement, and audition techniques. (Academic year) 


118 Structural Analysis of Speech and Language (3) yl 
Development of skills in the phonetic phonemic transcription v el 
tactic analysis of oral language samples. Prerequisite: Psyc 5 
lent. (Spring) / 

119 Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) 


yo 
Development of skill in precision treatment techniques for com? gj 
disorders. Emphasis on accountability of providers of clinic? 
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Cational services for the communicatively handicapped. Prerequisite: 
Psyc 121 and 131, or equivalent; senior standing or permission of in- 


Structor, (Fall) 

121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Stevens 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or 
Permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

12 à 

6 Argumentation and Debate (3) Reynolds 


Study of the advocacy system; special emphasis on issue identification, use 
of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argumentative speak- 
ing. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
127 
28 Advanced Debate Practice (1-1) Staff 


Admission by permission of instructor, after one semester of satisfactory 

Participation in intercollegiate debate program. May be repeated for a 
total of 4 semester hours of credit. (Fall and spring) 

l e z : 

33 Broadcasting in America (3) Skolnick 


Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting with 


emphasis on communicative factors and effects of television programming. 
(Fall) 
134 Raa: ; « : 
4 Radio Production and Performance (3) Skolnick 


Introduction to the basic concepts of radio as a communication medium; 
€mphasis on the design and production of a variety of radio programs. 
Terequisite: SPDR 133 or permission of instructor. Recording fee, $5. 
(Spring) 


135_ 
36 Radio Workshop (1—1) Skolnick 


Practical work in campus radio station. Admission by permission of in- 


Structor, after one semester of satisfactory participation in WRGW activi- 
lies, May be repeated for a total of 4 semester hours of credit. 
(Academic year) 

143 Orn: s 

? Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) Reynolds 

Study of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the Western 
og from the classical period to the present. (Fall 1976 and alternate 
alls) 

144 yy; 
History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Reynolds 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the pres- 


ent day, 


interpreted in terms of issue sand movements. (Spring 1975 
and alte 


rnate springs) 


45 L E i 
Television Production and Performance (3) Skolnick 
Basic cours 


e in television production techniques and skills, Programming, 
Irecting 


script-writing, and other aspects of television production. Ex- 


tensive practice in working television equipment; emphasis on various in- 
Studio Projects. Recording fee, $5. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 

146 
Advanced Television Production and Performance (3) Skolnick 
Ady 


anced study and practice of television production techniques. Students 


151-52 Stagecraft (3-3) 


* Joint offering of the Department of Speech 
may register under either designation. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1 to demonstrate skill in working with studio equipment 


om original concepts t0 
145 and 


are expectec 
in the development of television programs fr 
Recording fee, $5. Prerequisite: SPDR 


productions. 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


sion of instructor. 


sal? 


Theories and practicum | 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). 
(Academic year 


struction, rigging, lighting, and scene painting. 


ffl 
154 Directing (3) Ge" 
(Formerly Play Directing) 
Fundamentals of script analysis, casting and rehearsal technique 
requisite: SPDR 116 and 151. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 
w 
155-56 Play Production Practice (1—1) a 
f the” 


Assigned production duties in one or ct 
lowing areas: scenery, costuming, lighting/sound, properties, pu g 
May be repeated for a total of four semester 0 M 
a must be elected at each registration. 


Practical work in theatre. 


lations, acting. 
credit, but a different are 


demic year) 
x gi 
161-62 Theatrical Styles (3—3) d 
Detailed study of the culture, climate, and production techniques ? 
nificant periods of drama. (Academic year) 
165—66 History of the Theatre (3-3) c 
An examination of the development and growth of the theatre ff | 
ation. 


beginnings to the present. SPDR 165: Greek through Restor 
(Academic year) ! 


166: the 18th century to the present. 
9h 


Td 


169 Introduction to Creative Dramatics (3) 
: : 3 j 
derlying dramatics with © 


Study of philosophies and practices un 


materials and methods for conducting improvised dramatic aC 
elementary and secondary education. (Spring) Í 
L 
*192 The American Cinema (3) of 


st one film will ut 


History and criticism of American films. At lea 
ha 
discussions, à T 


each week, on which there will be readings, 


The course will enable the student to develop an ability to see ano "gj 
cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly in writing 
ultur 4 


understand the role of films in the context of American € » 
American Film Institute's Rediscovery Series will be used as @ 15^ 
Subscription to the Series is $15, payable to the American Fi j 

9 


193 Scene Design (3) 
(Formerly Design) f 
ó I I i j 
Fundamental study of design theory and practice, including draft 
dering, and model construction. (Fall) l 
v 


195 Costuming (3) 
Study of costume history, materials, and construction. (Fall) 


á m« 
and Drama and the American Studies Progr? 
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196 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 


Independent research and special projects. Open only to undergraduate 
Students in their senior year. Before a student is permitted to register for 
SPDR 196, he must submit a written proposal of his plan of study and 
obtain approval of the staff member who will be directing the study as well 
as of the Departmental Chairman. 


URD GROUP 
SPD 
Ants, Courses numbered from 268 through 290 and SPDR 295 are for Master of 
admi a dates in the field of Speech Pathology and Audiology; other students may 
itted by permission of the Department. 
215.. 
16 Advanced Acting (3-3) Garner 
Scene work in classic and other nonrealistic drama. Admission by audition. 
Both courses may be repeated once for credit. (Academic year) 

251 Advanced Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
(Formerly Advanced Design) 

Project work in all styles of traditional and modern scene design. 
(Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 

252 Advanced Costuming (3) Parady 
Study Of special design, style, and construction problems. Admission by 
Permission of instructor. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 

255 Lighting Design (3) Sabelli 
(Formerly Lighting) 

Theory and practice of stage lighting. (Spring 1976 and alternate 
Springs) 

2 

56 Advanced Directing (3) Garner 
Methods of rehearsal for selected directorial problems. (Spring) 

2 

37 Modern Trends (3) Staff 
Study of recent developments in dramatic theory, literature, and produc- 
tion, (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 

25 

8 Theatre Management (3) Parady 
Theory 


and practice in the psychology of handling the public: promo- 
N, box office and house management. Admission by interview, 
(Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


tion, 


68 (w:.. 
8 Clinical Practice in Communication Disorders (1—3) Staff 


Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of communi- 
Cation disorders. May be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours of 
credit, (Fall and spring) 


5 
$9 Community 


Methods and procedure for the planning, management, and operation 
ü hospita], school, and other community programs for the communica- 
lVely handicapped. ^ (Fall) 


Programs in Communication Disorder (3) Herer 


486 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
: à : à : a pe 
271 Evaluation of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Rep 


(Formerly Articulation Disorders 1) ; 
jini” 
staffing of ¢ 


Evaluation of persons with speech articulation disorders: 
ation 


cases, test demonstrations, critical evaluations of speech articul 

ing procedures. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 

» p - pi” 

272 Etiology of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) 
(Formerly Articulation Disorders 11) 


Biological, linguistic, and psychological bases for disorder 
Laboratory fee, $5. 


s of s 
articulation; staffing of clinical cases. (sm 


273 Treatment of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Reg 
(Formerly Articulation Disorders III) d 
Treatment procedures of persons with disorders of speech articuli, 
emphasis on programmed and other objective procedures for the imp ft 
ment of speech articulation; staffing of clinical cases. Laborato 


$5. 


; : À : pi 
274 Treatment of Fluency Disorders in Adults (2) 
(Formerly Fluency Disorders I) ys 
Evaluation and treatment of fluency disorders in adults; staffing of € (i 
atment 


cases; demonstration and critical evaluation of testing and tre 
cedures. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 
T. gi 
275 The Nature of Fluency Disorders (2) | 
(Formerly Fluency Disorders 1I) itl 
Theoretical bases for the treatment of fluency disorders; staffing of d 
cases. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) 
p 


276 Treatment of Fluency Disorders in Children (2) 


(Formerly Fluency Disorders III) T, 
Evaluation and treatment of fluency disorders in children; staffing y" 
cal cases; demonstration and critical evaluation of testing an tre 
procedures. Laboratory fee, $5. 

si 


271 Clinical Evaluation of Language Disorders (3) 
(Formerly Language Disorders I [2]) 


T) 


class staff 


Evaluation of language disorders in children and adults; T) 

language pathology cases, test demonstrations, and critical evaluat! 

formal and informal language testing procedures Laboratory fee, | 

(Fall) | 
9 

278 Applied Research in Language Disorders (3) 

(Formerly Language Disorders II [2]) ji, 

Current neurolinguistic and psycholinguistic research related tO et, 

pathologies in children and adults; emphasis on the treatment 0 

in adults including demonstrations of objective procedures for 

clinical progress. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) j 


279 Clinical Treatment of Language Disorders in Children (3) 


(Formerly Language Disorders II [2]) 
apy programs for children and critical eval 


Current language ther 


these programs in light of modern psycholinguistic concepts; e 
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Objective procedures for attaining or modifying desired goals in language 
therapy for children with various handicapping conditions. Laboratory 
fee, $7.50. (Summer) 


280 Functional Voice Disorders (2) Regnell 
(Formerly Voice Disorders 1) 
Review of the normal structure and function of the vocal mechanism, ac- 
quisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in providing 
Speech evaluation and treatment for persons with functional voice dis- 


Orders, Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 

281 Alaryngeal Speech (2) Regnell 
(Formerly Voice Disorders II) 
Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in providing 
Speech evaluation and treatment for laryngectomized persons. Laboratory 
fee, $5. (Spring) 

2 " y. " 

282 Organic Voice Disorders (2) Regnell 
(Formerly Voice Disorders III) 
Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in providing 
Speech evaluation and treatment for persons with organic voice disorders; 
Special consideration given to the management of voice disorders in chil- 
dren. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) 

2 a 

83 Aural Rehabilitation (3) Brewer 
Systems, principles, and methods of auditory training and speech reading, 
Including development of lesson plans and their application in resolving 
Communication problems of acoustically-handicapped individuals. Labora- 
tory fee, $7.50. — (Fall) 

28 , — : : 

^ Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) Bowling 
Principles and methods underlying assessment of auditory disorder; em- 
Phasis on bone conduction, masking, and speech intelligibility. Clinical 
Implications, tests; demonstration and practicum. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 
(Fall) 

28 a : 

3 Hearing Aids (3) Brewer 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic measure- 
ments; hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; pro- 
cedures for selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling 
9f the patient. (Spring) 

286 x 
Special Auditory Tests (3) Bowling 
Special speech and pure tone audiometric techniques for differentiating 
conductive, cochlear, and retro-cochlear lesions, for identifying functional 
Lanting losses. Clinical application of tests and interpretation of results. 

aboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) 

87 : = : 
Auditory Perception and Comprehension (3) Bowling 
Det 


ailed study of the factors which affect auditory perception and compre- 
€nsion; methods and procedures used in identifying disorders of auditory 
Perception and comprehension. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) 


488 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) Bow! 
Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evaluating the socia j 
emotional behavior as well as the intellectual potential of those 
impaired hearing. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) 

289 Pediatric Audiology (3) 0 
Development of skills in audiological assessment of young children 


other difficult-to-test groups. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) 
T 
290 Management of the Hearing-impaired Child (3) p 
the hard-of-hearing child ind 


Overall management approach to 
diagnosis, parent counseling, amplification, educational placement, yf 
ment programs and procedures, and re-evaluation. Emphasis ur 


habilitation within an educational framework. Laboratory fee, 


(Summer) 
; 8i 
294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) | 
! : si 
295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) } 
Sp 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Statistics Pinesa Doc beu M 
jo 


Professors H.F. Bright, H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, R.H. Shumway; © y 
Cornfield (Chairman), J.L. Gastwirth, Lawrence Shaw (Research), NE 
Mantel (Research), Dean Krueger (Research) , Samuel Greenhouse 

Professorial Lecturers F.C. Leone, Harry Weingarten, W.W. Wolman 

Associate Professors C.T. Ireland, R.E. Thomas 

Associate Professorial Lecturers M.A. Schwartz, Fred Frishman 

Assistant Professors J.P. Dirkse III, J.M. Lachin III (Research) 

Adjunct Assistant Professor J.K. Kern | 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers William Rutiser, T.C. Teeples 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Applied seats 
partmental) or Mathematical Statistics (Departmental), or Computer Scien 
partmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: W 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 76-77, 83-89. (Students. J| 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satis Ao 


requirements for "meaningful initiation" into the Humanities and Socia i 


2. Prerequisite courses for all three majors—Math 31, 32; Stat 91. 9 m 
3. (a) Required course in related areas for the Applied Statistics MAJ" uf 
124. (Courses in computer science and some field of application are reco 


Foreign language is not required for this major.) «e il 
(b) Required courses in related areas for the Mathematical Statistics vs] 
, ` , r 

French, German, "TLI 


rd 


Math 124, 139, 140, 157; two years of introductory 
or equivalent. (Courses in computer science, mathematics, and some fiè 


cation are recommended.) f 
(c) Required courses in related areas for the Computer Science 
Math 113, 124, 153. (Foreign language is not required for this major.) 


STATISTICS 489 
157.5) Required courses in the Applied Statistics major— Stat 97 S y A 157,118, 
?9, 189; plus three approved second-group courses in Statistics, 
157. m Required courses in the Mathematical Statistics major— Stat 97, 117, 118, 
?9, 189-90; plus three approved second-group courses in Statistics. 
that ao) Required courses in the Computer Science major—Stat 98, 113, 114 
Order), 117, 
Statistics (Math 10 
for b, assure a 
oth majors. 
aster of Sri ; 
Math. f Science 
Course Ww 


(in 
157-58, 183; plus three approved electives in Mathematics and 
1, 270 and Stat 197, 198 are recommended). 


balanced program, departmental approval of elective is required 


in the field of Applied Statistics or Master of Arts in the field 
matical Statistics.—The program of study consists of 30 semester hours of 
Program Ork without a thesis. In exceptional cases the Department may approve a 
*Quivale Of study consisting of 74 semester hours of course work plus a thesis, 
cag to 6 additional semester hours. € andidates must pass a written Master's 
a readin ensive Examination and must fulfill the tool requirement by passing either 
ibo. "8 knowledge examination in an acceptable foreign language or an examina- 
Progr, commuter language. The successful completion of course work in computer 
the ming does not obviate the requirement to pass a special examination should 


me computer Option be elected as a tool. For prerequisites and additional require- 
nts, see below, 

e aster of Science in the field of Applied Statistics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
Bree with i 


Bree, q a major in Applied Statistics from this University, or an equivalent de- 
Divers; Undergraduate study did not include equivalent required courses at this 
Sity 


equi." those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. 
Statistic ed: the general requirements, pages 93—100, including 18 semester hours of 
to t $ and 12 additional hours of approved course work in an area of interest 
] antes sate. Courses are selected in consultation with the adviser. : 
degree met Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistic s.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s 
lent S ith a major in Mathematical Statistics from this University, or an equiva- 
Versity Bree, If undergraduate study did not include equivalent courses at this Uni- 
Required. courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. 3 
and d: the general requirements, pages 93-100, including Stat 201-2 or 257-58: 


with the e: The remaining 18 semester hours must be selected in consultation 
adviser, 
deeree or of Philosophy in the field of Mathematical Statistics.—Prerequisite: the 
sity, Or a faster of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics from this Univer- 
equir, d AiValent degree. ; "y à a x 
Mester pe the general requirements, pages 93-97, 100-102. A minimum of 24 
the Ours of course work must be taken in residence at this University before 
eneral Examination may be completed. The General Examination consists of 
al examination following four days of written examinations: Part I—Matrix 
» Real and Complex Analysis, Probability; Part II—Mathematical Statistics. 
of the General Examination may be taken after successful completion of 
257 sn 380 Or its equivalent; the second part may be taken after completion of Stat 
hod 763-64, 265. 66. The tool requirement may be fulfilled by passing a reading 
langy, Be SXamination in one foreign language and an examination in computer 
Not Oby;.. 'he successful completion of course work in computer programming does 
: requirement to pass a special examination should the computer option 
Search s tool. x 1 x TA : 3 s E à 
Ration ! Fields: Bayesian Inference, Biostatistics, Design of Experiments, Infor- 
Samplin heory, Multivariate Analysis, Nonparametric Statistics, Robust Methods, 
8, tatistical Inference, Stochastic Processes, and Timed Series Analysis. 


b e is nt eaae t 


*pa it i i isi 
tt arap aenta] prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all 
P courses in Statistics. 
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| FIRST GROUP 
| 
*51 Introduction to Business and Bright, Kern, Schwart/ 
Economic Statistics (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). 
probability, sampling, estimation, tests o 
Laboratory fee, $18. 


Frequency distribution, - 
scriptive measures, f hypotheS 
correlation, time series, index numbers. (Fa 


and spring) 


*53 Introduction to Statistics Dirkse, Frishman, Kern, Kirs 


in Social Science (3) | 
de 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (t hour). Frequency distributions, 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypothesi 
Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall 4 


correlation, analysis of variance. 
spring) 
T. ss 3 ELE SE Lilliefo® 
)1 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) A 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). 
ages and dispersion, frequency distributions 
gression and correlation, statistical decision processes. 
$18. (Fall and spring) 


- ^ f 
Variables and attributes, ave" 
and their characteristics 
Laboratory "^ 


- : 4 es 
97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) Teer 
n 
(2 hours). Computer and programm! 
by students will be, g) | 
(Fall and sprint 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 

concepts. High-level language programs written 

| on the University computer. Laboratory fee, $25. 
| " ~ " Thor? 
98 Introduction to Computing (3) p 

asic computing ideas using a high-level language. ni 


| Development of b 
sing 


| 
phasis on careful design and implementation of programs u 


| tured programming." 
| | 
| 
| SECOND GROUP i 
105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education (3) p | 
isti 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statis fr | 


techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation t9 
niques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: 
or former 104. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 


uf 

107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling jt | 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. prere go) 

differential and integral calculus. (Not offered academic year 19 


f! 
— ce : su 
109-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) e | 
Statistical methods and probability models for quality control and 1 
bility applications. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 107. (Not offere 
demic year 1975-76) 


yf 


; he 
and credit hours for only one of t 


i 
| 


* Stat 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, 
may be applied toward a degree. 


STATISTICS 491 


111 Business and Economic Greenhouse, Weingarten, Wolman 
Statistics I (3) 


Statistical processes as tools in decision-making in areas of economics 
and business. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) Staff 


Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. (Spring) 


113 Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer concepts beyond the 
introductory level; an introduction to assembly language and advanced 
high-level language programming. Prerequisite: Stat 97. Laboratory fee, 
$25. (Spring) 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of 
experiments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial, Latin 
Square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Laboratory 
fee, $18. (Spring) 


118 Regression Analysis (3) Kirsch and Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlation the- 
Ory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected 
from Stat 51, 53, 91, 107. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 


119 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) Kern 


For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only. 
Introduction to techniques of decision-making; emphasis on applications 
rather than theory. 


122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) Staff 
Survey and appraisal of current economic forecasting techniques and in- 


dicators of business conditions. Preparation of an actual forecast. Pre- 
requisite: Stat 51 or equivalent. (Not offered academic year 1975-76) 


é 
123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Bennett 


Construction and testing of economic models: regression theory, para- 
meter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to economic models. 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 51: Stat 111. (Spring) 


13] Contingency Table Techniques (3) Staff 
Analysis of multidimensional contingency tables, including estimation, 
tests of hypotheses, and log-linear regression. Prerequisite: Stat 118 
9r permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring) 


53-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) Staff 
(Formerly Stat 253-54) 

Basic elements of genetics and cell reproduction, deterministic models of 

Sene frequency; the Hardy-Weinberg law; effects of mutation, migration, 

and selection on gene frequency; multiple loci and multiple allele models; 

* 


hj 
nte wn > . 
"departmental course offered by the departments of Statistics and Economics, 
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inbreeding; Fisher’s fundamental theorem of natural selection; stochas™ 
including methods of direct pr » 


models of changes in gene frequency, 
(Academic y&* 


branching processes and diffusion equation methods. 

r - á vay 

155 Introduction to Probability (3) Shumw® 
Probability distribution, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, mathematical p. 
pectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit 
algebra. (Not offered academic year 1975-76) 


è . "OE . y 

157—58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3—3) ShumW? 

Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing m 

gression analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: differential am 

tegral calculus. (Academic year) | 

cid f 

159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) ste | 

p ] d 

TT i 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as a measure i 

uncertainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian infer : 
Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in introductory statistics, or equiva 

Laboratory fee, $13. (Not offered academic year 1975-76) 


f | 

161-62 Information Theory (3-3) » i 
Elementary development of information theory and applications tO a 
munication, coding, psychology, linguistics, etc. Prerequisite: 3 semes g 


hours selected from Stat 107, 155, 157, 159, 189. Laboratory fee, 
(Not offered academic year 1975-76) 


ya) 
165-66 Multivariate Techniques (3-3) Shum i 
Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional ^ 


: - à - : ic 
search data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and uit 
sciences. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58. Laboratory fee, $18. ( 
demic year) 

ix : j wi) 
181 Applied Time Series Analysis (3) Shum , 
Application of time series analysis to data from economics, medicine, of 
the physical sciences, Fourier methods in regression and analys ig 
variance, autoregressive and moving average models, signal discrim ag) 
and detection. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 118. Laboratory fee, $30. ( Í 

' = St 

183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) i 


Applications to advanced experimental design and other topics. rio?! 
sion by permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall or P 

f 

schw” 


187 Theory of Sampling (3) 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: St 
alent. (Fall) 


" 
at 91 of en 


rief 
188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) illie + 
is UnSP | 


Statistical inference when the form of underlying distribution ! 


fied. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. (Spring) 
i de in 
189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3—3) » 
Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochastic indepen pt 
bers. 


probability distributions, random variables, laws of large num 
requisite: differential and integral calculus. (Academic year 


STATISTICS 493 


191 Probabilistic Methods for Operations Research (3) Leone 


Primarily for students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Axiomatic theory, random variables, Bayes' theorem, some special distri- 
butions, generating functions, convergence, Poisson and Markov proc- 
esses. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 


192 Statistical Methods for Operations Research (3) Staff 


Primarily for students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Sampling, estimation, sampling distributions, hypothesis testing, the gen- 
eral linear hypothesis, experimental design models, elements of sequential 
analysis and nonparametric statistics. Prerequisite: Stat 191 or equiv- 
alent. (Spring) 


195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) Thomas 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital computer in sta- 
tistical and other computational work. Writing, debugging, and running 
Programs on the digital computer in the University Computer Center. 
Prerequisite: Stat 117; or Math 32; or permission of instructor. Labora- 
tory fee, $25. (Spring) 


198 Current Topics in Computer Programming (3) Rutiser 
Concepts of programming, programming languages, operating systems, 
nonnumeric programming compiler techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 113 or 


Permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall) 


"ir GROUP 


201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Dirkse 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, hy- 
Pothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution. 
Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Academic year) 


205 Data Analysis for Educational Policy Decisions (3) Kirsch 


The framing of questions of importance in educational policy and the use 
Of existing data bases to answer these questions. Laboratory fee, $20. 


Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. (Not offered academic year 
1975-76) 
206 Factor Analysis (3) Kirsch 


Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of research 
and related topics, including cluster analysis. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 
*quivalent and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $18. 


2 
“i Operations Analysis (3-3) Staff 


Basic concepts and techniques. Introduction to simulation, linear pro- 
gramming, game theory, queuing theory, inventory theory, and other top- 
Ics. Admission by permission of instructor. (Not offered academic 
year 1975-76) 


217-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


Lilliefor 


pothesis to exper 
(Academic yeat 


3) 


and application of general linear hy 


Advanced theory 
Stat 157-58 or 201-2. 


mental designs. Prerequisite: 
271 Desi "Xnerime Behavioral Sciences and Kirsch 
221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences anc 


Education (3) 


Applications of to research problems h 


advanced experimental design 
Stat 105 or 117 an 


Prerequisite: 


behavioral sciences and education. 
permission of instructor. Not open to graduate students in Statistics: 
(Spring) 
: a id 
223-24 Bayesian Inference (3-3) Cornfie 
ns to the 


Systematic development of Bayesian viewpoint, with applicatio 

classical problems of statistics. Prerequisite: Stat 201 2. 
| 

9952 ^fi i istic staf 

225-26 Introduction to Biostatistics (3-3) 

inference, and study design as applied t 


ical 
o biomedt 
Math 31 or permission of instructor. 


Probability models, 
investigations. Prerequisite: 
offered academic year 1975-76) 
staf | 
of catego 
ademic Y 


231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) 
bases underlying the analysis € 


A study of the theoretical 
: 257-58. (Not offered ac 


data. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 
1975-76) 

- T n 
ysis (3) Gatswift 


242 Advanced Statistical Problems in Economic Anal 
t i 
decision problems 


Applications of advanced theory to research and 

volving economic data. 

Naty -stw 

257-58 Distribution Theory (3-3) GastW 
Random variables, distribution functions, moments, sequences of T off 

racteristic functions, special distributions, sampling me 

Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2. ( 


ano" 


variables, cha 
asymptotic distributions. 
demic year) 
ol 
259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) 5 ; 
: al s 
random variables, probability di 
bles, conditioning, martingales: gf 
(Not offered academic year 


Measure theory, probability spaces, 
butions, sequences of random varia 
requisite: Math 224 or equivalent. 
76) 
NU 
pioner- gi mrt ijiet? 
263-64 Topics in Statistical Inference (3-3) LE j 
Estimation, testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance e 
hood ratio, Bayesian inference and the use of prior knowledge; AP 
and information theory. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58. 


demic year) 
P ; - eno" 
265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3-3) Green, 
independence, canonical and ¥ tie 


Tests of significance, homogeneity, 
ations, multivariate normal distribution, gener 
and analysis of variance. 


correl alized Students jy 
eregi" 


multivariate linear hypothesis, 


Stat 201-2 or 257-58. (Academic year) 


STATISTICS 495 


267-68 Characteristic Functions (3-3) Staff 


Fourier integrals, distribution functions, inversion formulas, limit theo- 
rems, applications to the distribution problem of statistics. Prerequisite: 
Stat 189-90; 201-2 or 257-58. (Not offered academic year 1975-76) 


269-70 Statistical Decision Theory (3-3) Staff 


Wald's theory of decision functions. Sequential analysis. Multi-decision 
problems. Existence theorems, complete class theorems, and other general 
decision theoretic results. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 201-2 or 257- 
58. (Not offered academic year 1975-76) 


273-74 Markov Processes (3-3) Cornfield 


Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating func- 
tions, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth 
and death processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 201-2 
or 257-58. 


*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Bennett 


Single equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for 
testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Introduction to 
simultaneous equations problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or equivalent, 


Or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

*276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) Bennett 
Economic models and simultaneous equations systems. Prerequisite: Stat 
275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring) 

*279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth 


Applications of statistical methods to economics. Curve-fitting, regression, 
analysis of variance and chi-square techniques used to analyze economic 
data. Prerequisite: a year course in Statistics. 


281 Time Series Analysis (3) Shumway 


Stationary and nonstationary time series, auto- and cross-correlation, 
Power spectral analysis, multivariate normal processes, mean square esti- 
mation and regression, statistical inference, applications. Prerequisite: 


Stat 189-90 and 201-2 or 257-58. (Not offered academic year 1975— 
76) 
283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 


Application of the University computer to complex statistical problems on 
an individual study basis. Admission by permission of instructor. Labora- 
tory fee, $25. May be repeated for credit only with permission of the 


Department. (Fall and spring) 

285-86 Seminar (3-3) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Stat 285 and 286—fall and 
Spring) 

2 

87-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3) Staff 


Application of statistical theory to the sampling of finite populations. 
Simple, stratified, cluster, double and subsampling. Special topics, includ- 


N int 
iz d.e . 
"departmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics. 
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Stat 91 and 


ing super-populations and randomized response. Prerequisite: 


Math 32 or equivalents. 


289 Seminar: Current Topics in Biostatistics (3) suf 
Discussion of selected current literature in clinical trials, epidemiolog" 
automated diagnosis, and other topics of biomedical interest. Admiss! 


by permission of instructor, 


295 Reading and Research (3) suf 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 

296 Seminar: Data Analysis Methods (3) suf 

[tat 


Case studies, data analysis procedures, and problems that a consu 


might encounter. 


f 

297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) Sta 

, f 

298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) so 

f 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) st 
(Fall and spring) 

FOURTH GROUP 

ff 

*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) se 

offert 


Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students; 

as demand requires. A research seminar covering current econom 

literature and special topics. Admission by permission of instructor. 

af 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 5 i 

<p r " e" 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


etti 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) sd 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ad 


(Fall and spring) 


Urban and Regional Planning 


Professors D.C. McGrath, Jr. (Chairman), Fernando Belaunde-Terry (vis 
ing) 

Professorial Lecturers Norman Beckman, Norman Klein 

Associate Professors Sherwin Greene, S.S. Fuller 

Associate Professorial Lecturers S.J. Bellomo, S.D. MacDonald 


A program leading to the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning, v 
provides preparation for professional practice in the planning field, and af T 
specialization in planning as components of programs leading to the degre 
Master of Arts in Government, Master of Public Administration, Doctor of 


* An interdepartmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 497 


Amin; 3 d " 
veltstration, and Doctor of Public Administration, are offered by the School of 
Thment and Business Administration (see pages 133-63). 


SECOND GROUP 


153 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) Staff 


Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning 
and design applied to community problems. Survey of planner's role in 
developing and implementing creative solutions to urban problems. 
(Spring) 


"IRD GROUP 


201 Introduction to Urban Planning (3) McGrath 


Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban planning. Dis- 
Cussion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technology and social 
change. (Fall and spring) 


202 Urban Planning Theory (3) Staff 


Development of the fundamental theories and concepts of urban growth 
and change, urban social structure and change, theories of the planning 
Process, and the role of politics in the planning process. Prerequisite: 
U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


> 
203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (4) Greene 


Planning and design studio to develop and apply planning methods and 

graphic techniques, principles of land use and urban design; analysis of 

factors affecting community development and change. Open only to 

^^ m for the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. 
all) 


204 Urban Development Planning (4) Greene 


Planning and design studio: investigation of social, environmental, and 

technological factors in planning. Application of comprehensive plan- 

Ing process to typical problems of community growth and development. 

Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
(Spring) 


205 Urban Housing (3) Fuller 


Examination of the housing problem: housing market characteristics, 
analytical techniques, national needs, costs, financing federal programs, 
lechnology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation. Prerequisite: U&RP 
201. — (Fall) 


206 Community Facilities Planning (3) Fuller 
Planning implications of essential public facilities which comprise com- 
munity infrastructure. Emphasis on developing an understanding of the 
Special design, service, and locational requirements of each class of com- 
munity facility, the relationships among facilities, and their effects on 
Urban development and the community at large. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 
Or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


498 
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f 
207 Land Development Planning (3) Me 
f 


Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications 0 » 
ing, urban renewal, and special programs available for the imple | 
tation of development plans. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permissi? 
instructor. (Fall) 


208 Urban Transportation Planning (3) 
Relationships between land use and the movement of goods and le 
in urban areas. Transportation planning principles, policy pro% 
methods for analyzing demand and systems for urban travel; les 
public agencies and private interests in the planning and develop™ 
various modes. Prerequisite: Mgt 204, U&RP 201. (Fall) 


enl! 


209 Urban Transportation Models (3) pell 
Consideration of land use activity, trip generation and distribution 
vironmental impact, and modal choice models, traffic assignment, 
decision-making techniques. Review of detail studies, calibration, 
actions, applications, and accuracy limitations of various mathe. 
models. Prerequisite: U&RP 208 or permission of instructor. p 


j 
210 Urban Development Economics (3) Macr, 


Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relationships jo 
cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the ae 
economy; socioeconomic implications of urban land development pot 
basic studies and methods of economic analysis. Prerequisite: Eco ^ 
18 or equivalent; U&RP 201. (Spring) 

s 


s? 
e 


213 Social Factors in Urban Planning (3) 


Consideration of the impact of social groups, social class, an 
institutions on urban structure; development of techniques for T 


social variables in the planning process. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 9f 
mission of instructor. (Fall) 
nd 
215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) McGrath 4 if 


Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, “a 
of findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of mate i 
faculty and cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team and 1f ‘a 
planning projects. Studio course. Prerequisite: U&RP 204. La 9 


fee, $10. (Spring) 


f 


218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) Fuller and 
Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis and Pi 
of-regional planning; development of projects of regional scale 1° gf 
problem analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation. Studio course: ri 
requisite: U&RP 204 or permission of instructor. Laboratory !*^ 


(Fall) 
p 


232 Urban Environment and the Planner (3) 2 
Exploration of the relationship between man and his urban envit? 4 
emphasis on the role of the urban planner. Theory, research, Pg! 
methods, current issues, and laws examined. Prerequisite: U&R 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 


WOMEN STUDIES—GRADUATE STUDY 499 


240 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) Beckman 


Investigation of contemporary trends in the evolution of federal and 
State governmental functions and programs affecting urban growth and 
development policy. Planning functions in the evolving relationships among 
units of federal, state, and metropolitan agencies. Prerequisite: U&RP 
201 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


290 Special Topics in Urban and Regional Planning (3) Staff 
An experimental course enabling the department to develop new course 


topics and test new teaching methods. May be repeated once for credit. 
(Fall or spring) 


295 Research Methods (3) Staff 
(Formerly Urban Research) 

Directed research and investigation of special problems in community 
development. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and Staff 
Regional Planning (3) 

(Fall or spring) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 
(Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


R 
VRTE GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 
or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public Ad- 
ministration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


W 
“Men Studies. Graduate Study 


"Ofe 

SSorj 

Ano, rial Lecturer Marguerite Rawalt 
"té Professorial Lecturer Ruth H. Osborn 


OM 
MITTEE ON WOMEN STUDIES 
Ruth 


L. Sint Osborn (Coordinator), Thelma Z. Lavine, Lois G. Schwoerer, Suzanne 
ons, M. Elizabeth Tidball 


Th 

e f Lee 

lading Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program 
to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies with a concentration in 
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i 
Each student E 


Women Studies, directed by the Committee on Women Studies. » 
inte 


work closely with the Committee in designing a program to meet individual 1 
goals, and background knowledge. Prospective candidates should consult wil 
Coordinator of the Committee for specific requirements. 

Master of Arts in Special Studies (Women Studies).—Prerequisite: a Bache 
degree from an accredited college or university. Students are expected to have ? 
pleted the prerequisites to graduate courses, 

Required: the general requirements, pages 93-100. The program of study const 
of 36 semester hours with or without a thesis, including a plurality of app, 
courses in the Arts and Sciences with no more than one-third from any one is 
ment. WStu 220 and 221 are required courses for all students; WStu 283 an 
are required for students not electing a thesis; WStu 299-300 is required fO for sf 
electing a thesis. All candidates are required to pass a Master's Compre 
Examination. There is no tool requirement. 


jo 


THIRD GROUP 
j 
220 Selected Topics on Women (3) s 
Research and theory from the following: anthropology, economics, 
tory, literature, philosophy, physiology, psychology, and sociology: 
(Fall and spring) 
y 
221 Seminar: Women in Perspective (3) 5 
Past, present, and future roles of women based on interdisciplinary 9^ 
Prerequisite: WStu 220. (Fall and spring) 
w 
231 Women and the Law (3) Ww 
An examination of the status of women in selected areas of the d 
Emphasis on employment, health and welfare services, education 
public accommodations. (Fall and spring) 
p 
235 Counseling and Career Development of Women (3) Os 
Multidimensional analysis of factors, theories, problems, and practi 
career development and its relationship to counseling women. 
and spring) 


240 Women in the Political System (3) 
A comprehensive analysis of women and politics at federal, 
local levels; voting patterns, election management, and the imp 
women’s movement on the two-party system. (Fall and sprin£ 
"Cd 
250 Women in English Renaissance Literature (3) ‘df 
Representative women characters, from Queen Elizabeth to city " 
and courtesans, in the poetry, masques, and dramas of Spencer; f 
speare, and their contemporaries. Brief consideration of historic? g 
literary contexts relevant to representation of women in the Renais 
(Fall and spring) 


state Y 
act 


y 


280 Independent Study (3) 
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283 Practicum in Women Studies (3) Staff 


Field experience in agencies engaged in counseling, instruction, or super- 
vision of women, and in related research. 


295 Independent Research in Women Studies (arr.) Staff 


Supervised independent research. Students will be expected to contribute 
to the present body of knowledge in the historical, literary, or statistical 
study of women. 


299. 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Zoology 


See “p: t : 
Biological Sciences." 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


EMERITI 

Caroline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany wt 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D, 1932, University of 
Madison 


Errett Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1916, University of Missouri-Columbia; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University 
Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education all 
B.A. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington Univ 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for 
Ph.B. 1918, Denison University; M.A. in Ed. 1933, George Washington University 
Gretchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German E 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins Unive™™ 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature "d 


B.A. 1916, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1921, Columbia 


Litt.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Paul William Bowman, Professor Emeritus of Biology pD: p 
B.A. 1924, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George Washington University; Phe 
University of Virginia nati 

John Withrow Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Inter 
Law 
B.A. 1926, M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 

Arthur Edward Burns, Professor Emeritus of Economics T— v 

Washit 


B.A. 1931, M.A. 1934, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George 
versity 

Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 

Paul Calabrisi, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 


B.A. 1931, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; 
Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1955, University of Cambridge, England 
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R 


"hard Bernard Castell, Director Emeritus of the Student Health Service 
ames Hee M.D, 1935, George Washington 1 niversity 
* Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
brique C: M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 
B.A, AA Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
Oswalg Sy 5 tA es Ph.D. 1922, Columbia l niversity . 
ymister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
m ritus; Emeritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 
arch Institute 


1920, U.S. Naval Academy: LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; LL.D. 
, Muhlenberg 


Charles 


College 
^ William Cole, Professor Emeritus of English 
ieor * 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1939, George Washington University 
ge Frederick Conner, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business Admini- 
stration 
. ^8. 1929 


Ine » U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 


e : k "- e - r 
EM James DeAngelis, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
Alan Th P.E, 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington University 

BA homas Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 

918, Gettysburg College; M.A. 1922, Harvard University 

: m Webster Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mycology 

Ph.D 1914, Miami University; M.S. 1915, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 
à - 1932, Harvard University 


Mes 
By Carlton Dockeray, Professor Emeritus of Finance 
“A. 1999 (e: : À 
7*J, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1936, Ohio State University 


illia 


illia : f ) 
ay Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (Experi- 
ntal) . 
cA 
0 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 


Arles : i 
A * Edward Galbreath, Professor Emeritus of International Economics 
[7 eri 31, Colgate University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Ic P ‘ i " ? ; 

Bs ^ Harrell Gibbs, Professor Emeritus of Health Care Administration 

d » University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 

Ba, io” Professor Emeritus of American History 
^ Chicago » M.A. 1928, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; Ph.D. 1933, University of 
à l 


Owe 


Pr 
W 


S. E Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
Hen , pne M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 


hin e Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 
^ C.E, 1930 - 


8 Will. : - 1 
VA. 1993 lard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics 
A “consi, ut niversity of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, University of 
Ven "Madison 


George Washington University 


n Ba ie Ward, Professor Emeritus of English Composition 
he a University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1940, Cornell University 
" Ba 194 b Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence 
e r^ M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D, 1935, George Washington University 
e z 3 
R Dr.Ing. chle, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
Vere, py? Institute of Technology, Berlin 


Ba, eTSChe] Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 


Misi. 192 
Pr paitan 6, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University of 
Cis Ed 
BA, T Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
hj hana C" George Washington University; M.A. 1923, Ph.D. 1926, University of Illinois at 
e ampaign 


Ouis K. . : i ; E 
of th 20 Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; Dean Emeritus 


e ? » 
RA, 19 ; vision of University Students 
Wenity’ M.A. 1918, LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1932, Columbia 
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Frances Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1919, University of Missouri-Columbia; M.A, 1929, Columbia University 
Donald Chenoweth Kline, Professor Emeritus of Art, in Residence 


B.Arch. 1927, George Washington University; M.F.A, 1951, Catholic University of America 


George Martin Koehl, Professor Emeritus of Physics J 
B.A. 1931, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A. 1933, George Washington © 


Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Ih 
tional Affairs 
Dr.Jur. 1929, University of Frankfurt; S.].D. 1931, Harvard University 


Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
B.S. 1927, City University of New York, City College; M.A 
1934, George Washington University 


iv? 
re? 


1929, Columbia Ll Jniversityi 


John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classics p. ¥ 
B.A. 1922, Litt.D. 1964, Mississippi College; M.A. 1926, University of Chicago; Ph. 
Yale University i 

on 


Helen Bennett Lawrence, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for W 
B.S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1923, Harvard University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
Laurence Pereira Leite, Professor Emeritus of Art, in Residence 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Kurt London, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1923, University of Würzburg 
John Russell Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emeritus 
B.A. 1923, M.A. 1925, George Washington University; M.S. in L.S. 1933, Columbia 
Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 


x . ; à ; ic 
Howard Maxwell Merriman, Professor Emeritus of American Diplomat! 
tory yið 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology wot 
e 


B.A. 1925, Carleton College; M.A. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1945, Georg 
University 
Sam Clark Munson, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
B.S. 1930, M.S. 1931, Mississippi State University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Maryland h [4 
William Henry Myers, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, Heal! 


Recreation for Men 
B.A. 1931, Occidental College; M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington University 


Richard Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration ot 
B.A., B.S. 1917, University of Missouri-Columbia; M.A. 1922, Ph.D. 1928, UniversitY 
C.P.A. 1923, State of Illinois 

Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.A. 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University 

Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.A. 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 

Blake Smith Root, Professor Emeritus of Education aw 
B.S. 1927, Monmouth College, Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of Illinois at Urbana 
Ed.D. 1948, George Washington University 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
B.A. 1911, Wellesley College 

Edward Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1911, Ph.D. 1915, Johns Hopkins University 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, Professor Emeritus of English Literature 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1927, George Washington University id nce 

Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration, in Res! e 
B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 


of South 
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K 
ar] Ernest Str 
“A. 1930, 
aro) iB] ` , , 
ld Griffith Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
É ^ 1918, Ohio State University M.S. 1921, Columbia University 
ockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
Kath. * 1931, M.A, 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 194 George Washington University 
rahe Mildred T owne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
onal 1923, Montana State 1 niversity; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
"» Stevenson Watson, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
| pe 
Prank 1930, University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
Mark Weida, Professor Emeritus of Statistic 5 
arre 1913, Kenyon College; Ph.D. 1923, University of Iowa 
B * Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
Ral h 1918, George W 
P Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology, in Residence 
Sam 7.1929, Wesley 
aMue] > 


omsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 


Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berekeley 


Ir 


ashington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 


an University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
BA Nathaniel Wrenn, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
Law, E, M A. 1929, Duke University; Ph.D, 1935 Pennsylvania State University 
0 : , : : ; 
Bs n Edwin Yocum, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
inar z^ Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1920, Ph.D. 1924, University of Northern Iowa 
e 
F Broc 


11 Jks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
5. 1911, 


Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


ACTIVE* 
Fred Paul A 
m bramson, Assistant Research Professor of Pathology and of Phar- 
a ology 
ag 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 


Ugen 
^w Abravanel, Associate Professor of Psychology 


“A. b 
y; lios" University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College: Ph.D. 1965 University of 
lc erkeley 
ae - : ; A - 
ting an Ackerman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Adminis- 
lon 
rol? sty Hofstra University; M.A. 1969, Clark University; Ph.D. 1971, University of North 
Alice 4 ^ at Chapel Hill 


Pan erson Adams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Riza ; 1948, Ph.D, 1959, University of Oklahoma 
Bs ,,. Pyrne Adams, Associate Professor of Management 
University City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George W ishington 


lewig Pr. Ph.D. 1974, American University 
B.A 


95 
Ernest E M.A. 1951 State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke University 
Nari , > 
Bs. tgs. Ader Albert, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Voy tensity High Point College; M.S. 1963. University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown 


Use 
-i Al-Doory 
alth 7 

Bs 4 d and of Pathology 


0 "uisi, "Y University of Baghdad; M.A, 1 
Arles “fate University and Agricultur al 


and Ward Alexander, Jr , Associate Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology 

Ba, ign ronmental Health 

Yale University; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; M.P.H. 1959 D.P.H. 1964, 
U 


niversity 


Associate Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 


ity of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1954 
il College 


i > Faculty is composed of the President of the University, the Vice President for 
Nu lecto, ^U the Director of Admissions. the strar, the University Librarian, the Treasurer 
"t, the Student Health Service, and the membership of the several college and school 
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Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy pP 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D 1954, Louisiana State University and Agricul 
and Mechanical College y 

John Gage Allee, Jr., Professor of English; Dean of the Division of Univer 


Students 
B.A. 1939. M.A. 1940, George Washington University 
Richard Chester Allen, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1948, J.D. 1950, Washington University; LL.M. 1963, University of Michigan 
David Aron Altshuler, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A.. M.A. 1971, Brown University 
Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance 
B.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 19 
Pennsylvania 
Avery Delano Andrews II, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A 1958. Ph.D. 1962, University 
John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropology 
B.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
Tatiana Antonovych, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
M.D. 1941, University of Vienna 
Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geology e 
B.S. 1953, California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins Um 
R. Victoria Arana-Robinson, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1966, Vassar College 
Fairlie Arant, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech ". 
B.A. 1957, Wellesley College; M.A. 1961, Coumbia University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Min 
William Earl Arsers, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (French Horn) 


*Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 


Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins 1 niversity 


"T. 
57 Universit! 


j 
of Penne 


David Lynn Atkins, Associate Professor of Biology ge? | 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D- 
Texas A&M University jn 

William Johnson Auton, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Adm 
tration 
B B.A. 1965, George Washington University; M.A. 1966, Roosevelt University ef i 

Julius Axelrod, Distinguished Professor of Science; Professorial Lectt" 


Pharmacology up) 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University? 
1955, LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966 University of Chicago 

Ines Azar, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 

Joseph Baclawski, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 

John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry j 


B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wale gc 
Robert Edward Baker, Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the 
of Education E 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic Unive 
Americ a; M A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University ; pudi" 
Edith Louise Ball, Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 5 
B.S. 1926, M.A. 1927, Columbia University; Ed.D 1953, New York University E met 
James Elmer Banta, Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and Enviro" 
Health 
M.D. 1950, Marquette University; M.P.H. 1954, Johns Hopkins University 
Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Associate Professor of Mathematics 1966, p 


B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 


Hopkins University 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1975. 
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Shi 
T . r 
d Russell Barnett, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
"^. 194, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt L niversity; Ph.D. 1958, University of Minnesota 


Rich i l > , 
ard Adrian Barrett, Professor of Business Administration; Director, Navy 


ri > R; ; 
aduate Financial Management Program 


ive A, Amherst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University; D.B.A. 1972, George Washington 


Jam 
N Richard Barth, Associate Professor of Economics 
Ph.D 1365, California State University at Sacramento; M.A. 1967, University of New Mexico 
io Le 1972, Ohio State University 

I Battaglia, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Photography 
Jo JJ. 1958, M.A. 1968, University of Missouri-Columbia 


n : 
Bruce Bauman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Jouralism 


uce Beck c anne i 

BA Becker, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 

Chicas” St. Ambrose College; M.A. 1954, St. Louis University; Ph.D. 1962, Loyola University of 
orm 

gs Beckman, Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional Planning 

Ph.D p City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, Syracuse University; 
avid B 57, Columbia University 

ooth Beers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classics 

er 1957, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.A., LL.B. 1960, University of California, Berkeley 
Nando p 
Ui E 1935, University of Texas at Austin; Doctor honoris causa 1964, National Agrarian 
Peru; LL.D. 1969, Hamilton College 
hn Bellomo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional 


Amero, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.C.E. 1967, D.Engr. 1971, Catholic University of 


Ce " , " i T . 

B, Benefield, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

Harya. 1951, University of Miami; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology; D.B.A. 1968, 
e EU niversity 

tion Daniel Bentley, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Administra- 


BA x 
Clig * 1967, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Michigan 
Ord Le 


BA, 1945 onard Berg, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
Otto je ^; University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
Ph.D tgmann, Professor of Physics 
Davig p University of Vienna 
B.A laa RCis Bergwall, Instructor in Health Care Administration 
Ward z M.B.A, 1970, Ball State University 
Ba tonal Berman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Sharr n 9, Duke University; M.D. 1962, Columbia University 
BA. 196 artin Bickel, Lecturer in Russian 
lee e 4. M.A. 1966, University of Colorado 
b Bs ard Bielski, Associate Professor of Speech 
hilip «^ Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
Min; tanley Birnbaum, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Ad- 
ag ration 
Polytech M E. 1948, M.S: in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E. 1954, Rensselaer 


C Institute 


Bs. xanklin Bishop, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
Din, "9. Baylor University; M.D. 1953, University of Texas, Southwestern Medical School at 


rofessor of Business Economics 

: ' Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicag: 

Mp. paslas Blackbourne, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Forensic) 
the] Joa “> University of Alberta 

Bs, EA Blanchette-Mackie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy) 

Ph D 196: City 


x University of New York Queens College; M.S. 1959, New York University; 


9, Columbia University 
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Dick Edmund Blessing, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


Elliot Blum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.B.A. 1958, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1960, Long Island 
Ph.D. 1965, Florida State University 

Joseph Blum, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics wl 
B.S. 1940, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1958, George 
ington University 

Joe Morris Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1933, Emory University 

Margaret Emma Boeckmann, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1964, Barnard College; M.A.T. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 

George Pierce Bogumill, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic 
and of Anatomy 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin-Madison 


Roland Richard Bonato, Associate Research Professor of Health 


stration 
B.A. 1954, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D 
John Borriello, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1952, M.Ed. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 
Sally Webster Boss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; M.S 1971, Bowling Green State University | 
John Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education ri 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.A. 1947, New York University ; Ed.D. 
Columbia University 
Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Thomas Elliot Bowman, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 


Un iver 


surg! 


if 
Care Adm 


y 
1961, University of Cone 


B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954, 
University of California, Los Angeles 
George Robert Bozzini, Assistant Professor of English 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
Linda Brandt-Emler, Assistant Professor of Psychology yl 
B.A. 1963, Elmhurst College; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of 
James Lowell Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies pr 
B.S. 1948, Eastern Illinois University; M.S. 1949, Ph.D 1959, University of Illinois at 


Champaign 

Gloria Godbey Brennan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 

*Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; 
Washington University 

Alexander Breslow, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 


Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Assistant Professor of Speech 


Ed.D. 196% 


B.A. 1963, M.A, 1965, University of Iowa "P 

Harold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Provost and Vice Preside | 

Academic Affairs [ sit 
1952, Unive 


B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 
Texas at Austin 

+A. D. Britt, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington University 

John Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English "d 
B.A. 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of. North Ca 
Chapel Hill 


* On leave of absence spring semester 1976. 
+ On sabbatical leave spring semester 1976 
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Sty 
a " . P ‘ 
Tt Lee Brodsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Elna Rin Illinois Institute of Technology; M.S, 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 
i iker Broffman, Lecturer in English 
Aliso * 1951, Beaver College; M.A. 1953, Columbia University 
" Spence Brooks, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
avid 1965, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1967, Harvard University 
i : 
BA Springer Brown, Professor of Management 
Laur age University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D 1955, Syracuse University 
ence Ray Brown, Assistant Pr ofessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
* In Engr. 1949 D.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; LL.B. 1951, Rutgers University 
1 laa M.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
là Woods Brown, Professor of American History and Civilization 
- 1935, Tuskegee Institute; M.A. 1937, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard University 


Cit; 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A, 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina at 
$ apel Hill 


Ric aye Vassar College; LL.B 1963; Georgetown University : i. 
A, 1960, elle, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
John Alva e : serian d M.S. 1972, George Washington University 
iA ts, ul M, Assistant Professor of Psychology te 
Ben p » M.S. 1965, Central Washington State College; Ph.D. 1969, University of Minnesota 
vurdetsky, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
David we M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D, 1968, American University 
p, M. iene Burkett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
liabet » M.J. 1965, University of Texas at Austin 
B. Ann Burkhardt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
lime, 5 University of Maryland 
y P4. oe Burks, Professor of French "a S 
SMebhen >» M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University at Bloomington 


Wheeler Burks, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Public 


Affairs 
Willard ae Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Michigan State University 
wes ies rose Burns, Associate Professor of Pathology j 
liam W ordham University; M.D. 1958, University of Lausanne, Switzerland 
BA esley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Isotopes) 
Champaz > , University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois at Urbana- 
An en gn; M.D. 1960, University of Texas Southwestern Medical School at Dallas 
M Ba dict Butler, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
art; /» Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1971, Case Western Reserve University 


Tin 
R Ba ‘Alexander Buzas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
UWene n U niversity of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
Willard E Cager, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Ba. p, Mund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
A 9, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 


Bhes ys 

Y bs Virginia Cannon, Assistant Professor of English 

ale 0 “d. 1945 West Virginia University; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Bs V iud Caplan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Wa ‘ar. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, University of Maryland 

lan Caress, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of the 


tadu 
R Ba ot! School of Arts and Sciences 
{th Cole. Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
ede. is, Carman, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Harp) 
e p; 1963, 
Tie i 
„BA. | dman Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
‘Op > Vassar College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, University of Chicago 


Nbbati | išta 
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Thomas Douglas Carpenter, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


James Harrison Hewes Carrington, Associate Professor of Business Adminis 
tion , 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1964, George Washingt University; Ph. 


American University 
Gerald Vincent Carroll, Professor of Geology 
B.A. 1943, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale Universit 
Janet Schall Carroll, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 


Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 


Wesley Thomas Carroll, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1933, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1940, Ph.D 
Nebraska 

Franklin Wood Carter, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Gen. Std. 1970, M.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 


1952, Univers! 


Geoffrey Carter, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1963, University of Cambridge; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 


Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology T4 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University 7 


Michael Scott Castleberry, Assistant Professor of Special Education 


B.A. 1966, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D 1973, 
Washington University 

Bayard Lacey Catron, Assistant Professor of Public Administration E 
B.A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, University of Chicago; M.C.P. 1972, Um 


California, Berkeley i 
Soo Young Cha, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and L 

Studies 

B.A. 1961, Seoul National University 
Fenner Albert Chace, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 

B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University jn 
; i " r i —-P „yelo, 
Roma Sakhuja Chandra, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Develop 


and in Pathology 
M.B., B.S. 1958, Lady Hardinge Medical College, India 


William Weymouth Chase, Professorial Lecturer in Education loos 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, Colorado State College; Ed.D. 1956, Indiana University at 


George Cheely, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland 

William Robert Chiarulli, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Envir 
Health 

Stephen Reed Chitwood, Associate Professor of Public Administration — «yf 
B.A. 1962, University of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Souther? ^ uff 

Linda Diane Christofferson, Clinical Instructor in Pathology ( Laborator 
cine) 
B.S. 1971, University of Wyoming | 


met 


Yang-Ming Chu, Assistant Professor of Microbiology 


4 u roiversitY 
B.S. 1959, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington Unive f 


"m". 
: eti? | 
Robert Edward Cipriano, Assistant Research Professor of Human Kin 
Leisure Studies 

B.A. 1967, M.A. 1968, Morehead State University 


Ira Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 
B.S. 1939, New York University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American University 


Astere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1948, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.A. 1952, Columbia Univers 


ity 
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Sh 
ar : , e , p ; 
on Leigh Clark, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
p dies 
Yol 1955, University of Maine at Orono; Ed.M, 1965, Springfield College; Ph.D. 1973, New 
University . 


atrici X Hi E a 
B cia Ann Cleary, Research Instructor in Health Care Administration 
Carl wir Ed. 1966, M.S 1968, George Washington University 
E illiam Clewlow, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
* Ant : In Govt, 1949, M.A. in Govt. 1951, George W ashington University 
S ony George Coates, Professor of Geology 
liei y." Ph.D. 1963 
x Francis Coates, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science and 
È ublic Affairs 
ary 2 Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S. 1953, Pennsylvania State University 
Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
Stanle 792, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 
B. Y Lee Cohen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Alvin W M A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, George W ashington University 
B.A alter Cohn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


University of London 


V Californie’ University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1960, Indiana University: D.Crim. 1972, University of 
` a, Berkeley 

Ictor a 

Bs. Hugo Cohn, Jr., Professor of Pharmacology 


University’ Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961 George Washington 


ame 
S Cola... i s ; : 
B Oldsmith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


n aos 
Ric T Baker University; M.S.J. 1951, Northwestern University 

B.A, ie Cole, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Public A ffairs 
Mary Eller, M.A, 1969, North Texas State University; Ph.D, 1973, Purdue University 

Bs. kra Coleman, Professor of Education 
Calva K ^, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 

Bs. in Phart Collier, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Frederici : 1949, George Washington University 

BS. 19 Joseph Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

f Jniver 
Nard C ults University 


BA. jg Delius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
R Riversity’ ston College; LL.B. 1946, Catholic University of America; LL.M. 1953, Georgetown 
ert L 
0 ; > Sa ‘ 
C Bay ng Combs, Assistant Professor of English 
Taj a! niversity of Southern Mississippi; Ph.D. 1971, University of South Carolina 


C B.A, 1932 d Conrad, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
harle M.A. 1933, Indiana University at Bloomington 
H Bs, 1945, TI Cook, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Warg y Tampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
le, se Coppenbarger, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
0 " 8.9 
R Ms, 1933 rnfield, Professor of Statistics 
Tangjs i New York University 
DA. 19 cent Corrigan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Bem rovidence College; Ed.M. 1961, Boston University; Ed.D. 1970, George Washington 
inio 
Os A " $ 
R MD, 1 sta, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Wmo, $ University of Cagliari, Italy 
R Bs 1955, sheary Cottrell, Jr., Associate Professor of Special Education 
a » State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967, Syracuse University 


Ba, 1949 eslie Courage, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Qn “ape 1951, University of Michigan 
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Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology 


B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
Bernard Patrick Cox, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech 

B.A. 1963, George Washington University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh 
Elizabeth Campbell Cox, Assistant Professor of Public Administration ; 

Mus.B. 1950, University of Tennessee at Chattanooga; M.U.R.P. 1973, University of Pittsburgi 
John Patrick Coyne, Assistant Professor of Management Science 

B.S. 1967, Iona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University m 
Adelbert DeVere Cramer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology ! 

Banking) 


B.S. in Ed. 1950, B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, University of Kansa 
Milton Crane, Professor of English 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1938, Columbia University; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
Clare Wootten Crawford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1958, University of Maryland 
Patrick Joseph Creaven, Special Lecturer in Pharmacology 
M.B., B.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1964, University of Londo 
Richmond Dillard Crinkley, Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Patricia Bell Barr Crowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University uf 
Sally Ann Carlson Crowell, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studi 
B.F.A. 1966, Howard University 
David Allan Crown, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1948, Union College; M.Crim. 1960, D.Crim. 1969, University of California 
Jonathan Walkley Cummings, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champais® 
Phyllis Deutsch Daen, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1950, City University of New York, Queens College; Ph.D. 1960, Adelphi University 
Hilding Laurel Dahlgren, Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1935, Gustavus Adolphus College 


John William Dailey, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


B.S. in Phar. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia d publ 
Robert Emmett Darcy, Assistant Professor of Political Science an 
Affairs 
f ( KentuckY 


B.A. 1965, University of Wisconsin-Madison; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University o 


Dwight David Darland, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1939, Wayne State College; M.A. 1942, University of Wyoming; Ed.D. 1947 
University 


Kurt John Darr, Associate Professor of Health Care Administration pino” 


A xolumbia 


B.A. 1961, Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University 9' 
D.Sc. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 

Calvin O'Neil Dash, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) * 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1952, Juilliard School of Music; A.Mus.D. 1962, Eastman School of Mus 


Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor of European History 
B.A. 1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 

Joseph Coleman Dawson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1958, University of Detroit 

Louis De Alessi, Professor of Economics 


B.A. 1954, M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of California, Los Angeles D e 
Eugene Richard Declercq, Visiting Assistant Professor of Political Science P 

B.S. 1970, Lowell Technological Institute; M.B.A. 1971, University of Massachusetts; d 

Ph.D. 1974, Florida State University esso 
Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Assistant Research Prof 

Microbiology " 

B.A. 1947, M.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 196^ 


University 
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P Raymond DeLisle, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
Prank "Std, 1970, Rollins College; M.H.A. 1972, University of Michigan 

BA. 19 ndt Dennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


e 


ling » University of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 
h À auw, Associate Professor of American History 
Alton H : Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
bs, be’ Desmond, Professor of Zoology and of Forensic Sciences 
drea > Hartwick College; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, Brown University 
Ba, 195 ompson Deuel, Adjunct Assistant Professor of French 
M C ' Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1954, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1965, New York University 


BA, 193 arles Devolites, Associate Professor of Health Care Administration 
hui. » Harvard University; M.A, 1953, Baylor University 


len r Dickens, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological 
Ces 
A. 19 
A bine M.s 1969, George Washington University 
C. LaVerne Dickerson, Associate Research Professor of Human 
i ^ er 
js 1959, and Leisure Studies 
tu] ' "Irginia State College; M.A. 1959, Ed.D. 1973, New York University 


e H s * " * . . * * T 
tion regor Dickie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra- 
» Unversity of British Columbia; M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1968, University of Southern 


, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
Prony western fileyan University; M.S. 1949, Case Western Reserve University: Ph.D. 1951 


M.E. 19 » Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
ln p illi 70 irginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
is 1969 P Dirkse III, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
lat r Miversity of Wisconsin-Oshkosh: M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Purdue University 


t 
cig, Tànk Divita, 


^*W York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A, 1968, Harvard 


M ru a ^ ; ‘ 1 
k fu, Be Dobry, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Organ) 
| hae Y Institute of the Citv of Jaltimore 


» Peabod 
^ Franc; ; 
h Bs, 1953 TM Dolan, A ssociate Professor of Pathology (Hematology) 
rw "s. hattan College; M.D. 1957, New York Medical College 

lj, 1954, v, übleday, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
- enity of M. 

Bg, pler, Profe : : : x 
- j essorial Lecturer in Education 
y 


aryland; M.A. 1955, George Washington University 


die] Island University; M.S. 1952, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1958, Purdue 


i : n, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 

Y Dubi É 1934, Ph.D 

A. je. 0S e : à S : 

Univer, Gi” Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
it 


"Qu hs of Pittsbu of New York, Queens College; Ed.M. 1969, M.P.I.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, 


1936, University of Chicago 


i) AKA 
EN 1 - x» o 
k 1948, v, ingg Dudley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
ba ĉan e “tity of Maryland; M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
pare ord Duff, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


t "Ouisi; ~ ^ r f : 4 T 
ural and sana Technological U niversity; Ed.M. 1960, Louisiana State University and 
anical College 


, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
Jalifornia, Davis; M.A. 1969, University of California, Berkeley 
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, 
. . n re "j 
Dorothy Duncan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetic 
Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1950, Brenau College; M.A. in Ed. 1969, George Washington University 
Alfred Duncker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
B.A. 1961, Union College; Ph.D. 1971, Columbia University 
Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 
Bruce Baker Dunning, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Robert Frederick Dyer, Assistant Professor of Business Administration " 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Bowling Green State University; D.B.A 1972, UP 
Maryland 
George Curtis Eads, Associate Professor of Economics ] 
B.A. 1964, University of Colorado; M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
Hazel Mary Eagle, Lecturer in English 
M.A. 1955, University of Cambridge ltt 
, . > ; T . ri 
Kenneth Martin Earle, Professorial Lecturer in Neurology, in Neu 
Surgery, and in Forensic Sciences p^ 
B.A. 1942. Rice University; M.D. 1945, University of Texas Medical Branch at Gal 
1951, McGill University 


Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, Amencan Ur 

John Walter Eberhard, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human 
and Leisure Studies 1 
B.S. 1955, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1965, Fordham Universit? 

Gordon Stuart Edwards, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


B.A. 1959, Amherst College; M.A. 1962, Harvard University; Sc.D. 1970, 
of Technology 

Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 

Rodney Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance 


Ad minis? 


riversitY 


M assachusel® 


B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University n 
~ 1: r 242 os e 
Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and Int 
Affairs m. 
B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958 University of California, Berke“ f 


md : ~ 7 : „cident 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Professor of Higher Education; Preside 
University seti 
B.A. 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D, 1967, West Virginia, Us 5 


1948, University of Colorado; LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; » 03 
College; LL.D. 1966, Concord College LL.D. 1969, University of Maine at Orono: 


Georgetown University 
William Francis Enos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology ". 
B.A. 1942, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1945, State University of New York Doc 


Center 
Mary Frances Kelly Ericksen, Special Lecturer in Anatomy p 
B.A. 1947, Indiana University at Bloomington M.A, 1957, Columbia Universit s | 
George Washington University 
Richard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management ET p^ 
B.A. 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University © 
Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota 
Grose Evans, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art 
B.F.A. 1939, M.A 1940, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins Univers! | 
Marilyn Jane Evans, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1958, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 
Shawki Farag, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting ban? 


B.Com. 1960. Cairo University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Illinois af Ur 


M.A. 1965, Yale University 
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BA. 1951, € y, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
[Regi EN Anselm's College; M.A. in Ed. 1958, Ed.D. 1971 George Washington University 


uzza, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music ( Guitar) 
ys, lipescu, Professor of Chemistry 


George Wa? University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, 
ID . Washington University 


BA. scher, Assistant Professor of Political Science and International A ffairs 
loseph » Lewis and Clark College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, University of Washington 
BS man Fisher, A djunct Professor of Economics 


i George » Bowdoin College; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1947, Harvard University; M.A. in Ed. 1951, 
Stephe ashington University 
ay 1 Todd 


Pa A. 1963, W Fisher, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
"ter j^ 


E ashington and Jefferson College; M.B.A. 1965, Cornell Universitv 
Bs, | QUY Fishman, Lecturer in Biochemistry 
|, "nit Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970 George Washington 
r 
S T 1 ^ : z 
§ ie Eugene Fisk, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management 
‘S. 1 E. 
Wü es University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1972, Rice University 
Y 195 not Flamm, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Chara hu 1959, Ph.D 1962, University of Cincinnati 
n Frankie, Professor of Education 
eric, E 1955, University of Michigan; Ed.D. 1966, Wayne State University 
Ba, 195, uart French, Associate Professor of Philosophy 


Noh “logical Seminas SRS), B-D. 1957 Episcopal Theological School; M.S.T. 1965, Union 


Te ay z í 
1 ^d Frey, Professor of Romance Languages 
a € 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of America 
hs : Friedman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
dR sp CAD. 1971, University of Mic higan 


hp, man, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


Gen 147 e 
NS e. City Uüivenity of New York, City College; B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1971, 
ard ~ngton University 


oe " e : x 
UM 1951 Froede, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
lam 3. pon College; M.D 1955, Marquette University 


Sys, jp d Fuhrman, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
Phe: » Catholic University of America 


B Out s s j 1 
Ay her Fuller, Associate Professor of Urban Planning 
362 


May: Comey {Pets University, New Brunswick; M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi; Ph.D 
Tice l niversity 


r en . NA t t 
| atopy nett Furlong, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Labo- 
Mgt 1964 edicine) 

thew — University; M.D. 1968, Harv ard University 

Cine) nry Fusillo, Assistant Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medi- 


George Washington University 


à el  viversity of Maryland; M.S. 1957 George Washington University 
I; i^. in Ge pm Gallagher, Associate Professor of Accounting 
Nda rni = 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1965, State 
Bg “SU Ga . , 
ly illo, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
Virginia Unive M 1963, PI 969, George Washington Uni 
h arles c zinia niversity; M.S. 196 Ph.D. 196 »corge ashington niversity 
A, es G; x s +B à 
hohe 1959, Pr, Gallo, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
ta. Norton dence College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 
eM 1949, M , Sanz, Jr., Professor of English 
225 Hate 7, 95L Ph.D. 1959, Harvard U 


atfie 
'Ü E 0, - 


est 


niversity 


ld G: n 
d Gardner, Lecturer in German 
olyoke College; M.A. 1942, University of Wisconsin-Madison 


semester 1975 
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e Jav 


David John Gardner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and B 


Sciences 


B.A. 1957, Atlantic Union College; M.D. 1961, Loma Linda University , 
Floris Melbourne Garner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Con 

tive) 
B.S. 1948, D.V.M. 1950, Washington State University l 
Assistant Professor of Drama; Acting Direct 


Nathan Conant Garner, 


Theatre 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A, 1966, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Joseph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and Economics E. 
1960. Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963 Columbia 


B.S. 1958, Yale University; M.A 
Harry Irving Gates, Assistant Professor of Sculpture 

B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
James David Gates, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 

B.A. 1951, Hiram College; M.A 1956, Columbia University etl 
Aladino Gavazzi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care A dminis | 

B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, Columbia University if 
Dolores Sans Geddes, Professorial Lecturer 


R Le 
in Human Kinetics and 


Studies 
B.S. 1965, University of Houston; M.A. 1967 Ed.D. 1972, University of Northern Colorad? 
Alfonso Geiger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1950, University of Michigan na 
ind 


Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor 0j Human Kinetics € 
Studies 
B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington University 

Peter Thomas Geueke, Special Lecturer in Pathology 

Howard Frank Gillette, Jr., Assistant Professor of American Civiliza 
B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 


Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration : 
B.S. 1947, Boston University; M.S. 1954, Northwestern University; Ph.D 1958, 


Iowa 
Edmund John Gleazer, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Education | uot 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Los Angeles; Ed.M. 1943, Temple University: | 


Harvard University 

Irving Isadore Glick, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 

Ira David Godwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1952, M*D. 1955, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill ont 

Leo Robert Goldbaum, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensi¢ sci U Jl 
B.S. 1934, City University of New York Brooklyn College; M.S. 1938 New Yo 
Ph.D. 1950, George Washington University 

Robert Stanley Goldfarb, Associate Professor of Economics m 
B.A. 1964, Columbia University; M.A 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale Universit 

* Victor Karl Golla, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 

Robert Golten, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
B.A. 1954, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1959, Harvard University | 


Marvin Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science pia 
M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Colur 
ry) 


tion 


yis 


ces 


B.A. 1942, City University of New York, City College 
Charles Mayo Goss, Visiting Professor of Anatomy (Medical Hist 
B.A. 1921, M.D. 1926, Yale University J 
Fern Alvin Goss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education y 


B.S. in Ed. 1958, Bloomsburg State College; Ed.M. 1964, State University 
Buffalo; Ed.D. 1970, George Washington University 


of 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1975 
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Wi " . i : 
ard Gramlich, Adjunct Associate Professor of Economics 
* 1961, Williams College; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 


Ste 
V n * H 
en Alan Grant, Assistant Professor of Russian History and International 


» Pomona College; Ph.D. 1973, Harvard University 


avid Green, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Willis 1961, M.A, 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cincinnati 


l 1 * * . 
on James Green, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Adminis- 
{on 


B, 
len Sè: Georgetown University; M.H.A. 1962, University of Minnesota 
Arthur Greenberg, Assistant Professor of Education 
Sher * m Bus.Ed, 1966, Salem State College; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D. 1974, Boston University 


» Associate Professor of Urban Planning 
» M.S, in C.R.P. 1960, Illinois Institute of Technology 


Bs ^ Teenhouse, Professor of Statistics 
p Washing pay University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George 
Ule m /niversity 
T i T x 
Bs Griffith, Assistant Professor of Graphics 
illia, 52, University of Wisconsin-Madison; M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 
lam Byr , 


BA, 19, ON Griffith, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
May aret ¢ University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University _ 
19 Spencer Grotte, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
Pt 709, Brandeis University; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University 
he onald Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational Management; 
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|. 1953, Durfee Technical Institute; M.F.A. 1959, University of Iowa: Ph.D 1970, arva 
University 


illiam Matthew Leach, Adjunct Professor of Genetics SN 
B.A 1956 Bere ; 5. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of ennessee, y j 
~ 1956, Berea College; M.S. 1962, Ph GASTR 
iti scienc A '5; Director, 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs; D 
rograms in Public Affairs 


char Jollege; M.A. 1950, 
1948, Louisiana State University and. Agricultural sad Meshaki al College; 
niversity of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of ricage 


avis Lin-chuan Lee, Assistant Professor of Chinese auro" 
* bs, 1955, Chung-Hsine University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959 University of Minn 1 
Myrna Pike Lee Associate Professor of Mathematics a 

B.A, 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962. 1 niversity of Illinois 
ichard Lehman, Assistant Professor of Physics Eg. ae 
Ph 1 962, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.S. 1964, U.S. Air Force Insti 
| h.D, 1970, George Washington University p 12758 

‘ j i -ofessor of Psyc 8) 

~ Brauch Lehman, Adjunct Assistant Pr ofessor of Ps; 


i 7, P 970, George Washington 
Universe Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970 eorge 
"Diversity 


atricia Hil 
B.A, 1963, T, 
Pred Ch 
B 


Ba 


' Madoo Lengermann, Associate Professor of Sociology 
niversity of Oxford; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 


arles Leone, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics Lo ore, Malt ce 
2, Manhattan College; M.S. 1943, Georgetown University: Ph D r 


vin Milton Lerner II, Research Professor of Microbiology 
^. 1941, M.D 1944, Harvard University 

Tence Ste 
M.D. 1965 


lan 4, University of Chicago i 

sauce - wr» rnit -— cA c Royal College of Physicians, 
+4 1 3 /U, ova 40) 

Lo, "and ° - 1970, University of London; M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

= Levine, Professorial Lecturer in Business Economics 


Ste “ ‘S29 M.A 1930, Ph.D. 1934 Ohio State University 
Y » "A. 1930, Ph. : 1 : Ear 
M. Levisohn, Professorial Lecturer in Bioche mistry 
Set Ley M.D. 1966, Harvard University 
hs an, Professor of Economics 
Q 


y bia 
^i : d i ; ollege; A. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, Colum 

B Universi” City University of New York, City College: M.A 

Mard Tes . 

BA, gente Levy, Professor of Psychology 

loy, t » New York University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 
Bs jg Jamin Levy, Professor of C hemistry 


5 1° d Universit 
dw l niversity of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Josep 


Ba h Baughman Lewis, Professor of ae tont 
v = ^ s 93 7 hwestern niversity 
Joh 1938, Jniversity of Western Ontario; M.B.A. 1939 aetna ve 
Bs rederick Lewis, Associate Professor of Geology ; , ie IE aa paren. 
Uniy 1959, L.S 1960, Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand; D.Phi » 
i ~ au ctoris I t 
Ralph K of Oxford 
ha \Pler Lewis, Professor of Anthropology 
jÂ: 1934 , 
Ph.D, 94, 


3 Jniversity of Southern California; 
. 1963 Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, Universi 
Hube >? Columbia University 


BA, qc hitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 1953, Michigan State University 
Car A. 92, Ph.D 1964, George Washington University; M —— 1 Political 
Sci, me Linden Associate Professor of International Affairs and Pc 
Cle p" d 
ha "ce 


iver i 5 | Livers Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 
Roy tens? Syracuse University; M.A. 1956 Harvard University 1 


"narles p: . tions ME ice 

RS, 195, 3 Lindholm, Associate Professor of Geolog; h aem: 
sss Hopi;niversity of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas at / 

0) —~ University 


Sabh, ,. 
Matic: 
al leave fall semester 1975 
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Paul Arthur Lindsay, Assistant Professor 0j Pathology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1954, Laval University Canada 
Ralph Burgess Lingeman, Associate Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1953, Indiana University at Bloomington 
Donald Linkowski, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo soll 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor oj English; Dean of Columbian Co" 


of Arts and Sciences , Uni 


B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkin 
Lewis Lipnick, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bassoon and Recorder 
Mus.B. 1968, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 
Gordon Leslie Lippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences e” 
B.S. 1942, Litt.D. 1971, Springfield College; B.D. 1946, Yale University; M.A. 1947, Unive 
Nebraska; Ph.D. 1959, American University 
Christopher Roland Lissner, Clinical Instructor 
biology) 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1972, University of Southern California 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier; M.A 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 
John Lobuts, Jr., Assistant Professor of Management Science; Assistant 
of the School of Government and Business Administration "d 
B.S. 1957, Fairmont State College; M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D. 1970, George Washington 
Norma Maine Loeser, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
John Mortimer Logsdon, Associate Professor of Public 
Science 
B.S. 1960, Xavier University, Ohio; Ph.D. 1970, New York University 
Ann Foster Lohn, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1966, Purdue University; M.A. in Ed. 1973, George Washington University 
William Francis Edward Long, Associate Professor of Economics 
Summer Sessions 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Nathene Loveland, Professorial Lecturer in Psyc hology 
B.S. 1931, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1934 University of Michigan 
John Carl Lowe, Associate Professor of Geography and Regione 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 
Gregory Ludlow, Associate Professor of French 
Licence és Lettres 1962, University of Paris; Ph.D 1970, McGill University 


James Lindsay Luke, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Forensic) 


1960, Case Western Reserve University 


: e ic 
in Pathology ( Clinical M 


4 


iti? 
Affairs and P oli 


h 
. Dean of 


il Scienc? 


B.S. 1956, Columbia University; M.D 
Arnost Lustig, Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
M.A. inJour. 1951, Ing. 1954, College of Political and Social Science, Prague 
Carl David Lytle, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1963, Kent State University; M.S. 1965, Cornell University | 
University pan 
Scott Douglas MacDonald, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ur | 
Regional Planning 
B.A. 1970, Indiana University at Bloomington M.R.P 
Chapel Hill 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor of Art and of Archaeology 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
Walter Maciejewicz, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music ( Bassoon) 
Performers Diploma 1941, Curtis Institute of Music 
James Hunt Maddox, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University; M.A. 1967 Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 
Beryce Mellis MacLennan, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, University of Londor 


y 


anh” 
Ph.D. 1968, pennsylva® 


cn 


1972, University of North 
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Jo " dui 
^ Francis Magnotti, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Adminis- 
ration 


B.s " 
ia 1949, U.S. Military Academy; M.A. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1973, American 
iversity 
u k a mie ; 
Bene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Jame “A. 1950 M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 
a Mahoney, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in A nthropology and 
Merican Civilization 
Willi "A. 1958, Philadelphia College of Art 
am Everett Maloney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
1950, M.S. 1951, George Washington University 
Axel Malmgren, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Harold 2, Wagner College; M.D. 1945, Cornell University 
Bs George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
: 1944, Ph.D, 1949, Yale University 


alla “egy . ‘ ^ > 

aa Harper Mann, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
Raymo - 1943, Eastman School of Music 

ond Manning, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 

» M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Unive f Miami 

thar , . > 1 - 3, VRSVERNS o D 
, r Mantel, Research Professor of Statistics 
Joseph E" City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1956, American University 
ernard Margolin, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 


Jiven City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1947, George Washington 
À ty; Ph.D. 1954, New York University 
Anthon 


Ed. y Marinaccio, Professor of Education 


Yale 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1949, 
ohn p Mversity; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College 
Ba "In Marlow, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


“A. 1963 
Willis 63, American University 


am Tay : ~ 
Bs. 194; "efe Marsh, Associate Professor of Pathology and of Anesthesiology 
Vernon ^» Purdue University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Bs. edward Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
John -^ M.D. 1937, St. Louis University 


Willig Wyer Martin, Jr., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Cello) 
B.A. 1965 artineau, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
9, Fairfield University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1971 University of Notre Dame 


Bs, eee Mastro, Professor of Accounting 
933, State M.B.A, 1953 New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; C.P.A 


P ate 
Mar of New Jersey 


ea » 
X B E Matthews, Professor of Pathology 
loma, p> M-D. 1949, George Washington University 


ha bs, 1969 ay, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


u az 1 Jniversity of Alabama 
à A >» > 
BS, tie Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology 


On versity. Me teal College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; M.S. 1955, Trinity 
of n D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 
G Ba, 19¢ x: Mazzatenta, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
tido * “ent State University; M.S. 1963 Northwestern University 
Ù * azzeo, Professor of Romance Languages 
Days tity “tY University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1961, Columbia 


JPN 4 
“A. 196g leavey, Instructor in English 


Chae} a 1972, Cornell University 
Ct , š a ` ; 
M 956. p ally, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Physiology 
George Rivers tOn University; M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve l niversity; Ph.D. 1970, Ohio 


Wa nm " ; s . 
BA, 1936 ard McCandlish, Professor of English 


“Niversity of Washington; Ph.D. 1962. Harvard l niversity 
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John Francis McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration 


1955. University of Pittsburgh 


B.A. 1936, Duquesne University; M.I 
Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor of English 

B.A. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 
William Agnew McClelland, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


University of Minnesota 


B.A. 1941, Brown University; M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1948 
Kenneth Frederick McClure, Professorial Lecturer in Commercial Law 


B.S. 1931, M.S. 1932, Wichita State University; LL.B. 1941, University of Maryland T 
Mary Jacobs McCrea, Assistant Research Professor of Ophthalmology an 

Dhu A : 

Physiology T. 


B.A. 1964, Trinity College, District of Columbia; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969 University 9 


at Urbana-Champaign 
James Kenneth McDonald, Associate Professor of International A ffairs 
B.A. 1954, Yale University; B.Litt. 1961, University of Oxford 
John Patrick McGill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1967, Georgetown University 
Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Urban Planning 
B.A. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard 1 niversity 
Margaret McIntyre, Associate Professor of Education 


B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A 
A.P.C. 1963, George Washington University 


Ruth Blumenfeld McKay, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1954, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1961, Ph.D 


1944, Northwestern Uni 


uit 
1965, vat 


of Pennsylvania 
Cornelius Patrick McKelvey, Instructor in Health Care Administration "T , 
B.S. 1963, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy; M.S. 1970, University of Maryland; : 
H.C.A. 1973, George Washington University viol 
John Johnson McMillan, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Beha 
Sciences (Psychology) 
B.A. 1943, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Duke University 


Marian McNabb, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Organ) 


Mus.B. 1930, University of Kansas; M.S. in Mus. 1949, Union Theological Seminary 
Robert Emit McNelis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education waist 
B.S. 1954, West Chester State College; M.A. in Ed, 1961 Ed.D. 1968, George i 
University nd Ü 
: : - x : P , : os d 
Cornelius Glen McWright, Adjunct Professor of Forensic Sciences 
Biological Sciences d 
B.A. 1952, University of Evansville; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington Universi ance 


Kenneth Everett Melson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
B.A. 1970, Denison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University md 
Malcolm Lee Meltzer, Professor of Psychology; Director, Graduate 
in Clinical Psychology A 
B.A. 1951, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Catholic 
Robert Seamen Melville, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory 


B.A. 1932, Clark University; Ph.D. 1950, University of Towa P 


Ant 
University of tli 
e ic! 


Henry Merchant, Associate Professor of Biology os pro 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers University, New 
f "o tation 
Bernard Matthew Mergen, Associate Professor of American € iviliza is 
" va 


B.A. 1959, University of Nevada, Reno; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968 University of Pennsy 


Carl Ronald Merril, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages; 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1955, George Washington University 
Lothar Metzl, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Dr.Jur. 1929, University of Vienna 


Assista! i 
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H Ty f 1 fairs l “astern 
Pr az Henry Michael, Professor of International Affairs and Far Ea 
à 3 1933, University of 
Pclogical Diploma 1930, University of Berlin; Referendar 1931, Dr Jur. 1933 niv 
*iburg ! 
: i j ineti Leisure 
ike fillan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisu 
ludies 


> in P.E, 1947, M A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 


i - * * ‘ p AS » l 
illiam Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environmenta 
ealth 


B.A, 1945, Stanford University M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H. 1951, M.S 

n Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard Universite 

"lesta Ann Miller. Special Lecturer in Pathology 

arles Russell Miller, Associate Professor of Business Administration E: 
R E 1945, U.s, Naval in lemy; M.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, University of California, Los Angele 
Imer Thomas Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
ied E University of Richmond . E 

Bs ton Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
lillian Mil M.D, 1948, George W ames niversi te pt 

BA iller, Special Lecturer in Art and American z 


1943 


a ` . " n » t . 
i etler Miller, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Russian 
E * Northwestern University; M.A. 1966 University of Michigan 


i Í " ^vchor Jlonefin 
B.A 9p Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


: 3, M D. 1967 Stanford University 
. . ; 9U we $ e +. 2H . ~ Tya J Di- 
Te Owan Mondale, Professor of American Civilization; Director, 
visi \ ale, 
^w ' &Xperimental Programs | LT ae 
Yo S 9€ a acalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 
4 " " ~ . " 
phy Adele Moore, Associate Professor of Education à ins AA 
Rober ^ > University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970, American n 
0} £ ) Ma and; n c à i 
4 Hamilton Moore, Professor of English 


) Univers llinois at 
Indiana University at Bloomington; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illino’ 


Ini t X Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
lohn s Bates College; M.S. 1965,, Ph.D. 1968, University of Illin i 


iti science ic Affairs 
BA mew Morgan, Jr., Professor of Political Science and Public Aff 
t "1857, s id niversity; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University | 

ci / 7 ^havorial Sciences 
(ays Morris, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavorial Scie 
Bs ES ealth) and of Health Care Administration get 
Noe, M.A. 1939, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.S. in H.A. 19% 


Price in Mathematics 
th Inco Morris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematic: 
this x. * Ü^ivenity of Evansville; M.A. 1928, University of Chicago 
B.A 1 ‘vin Morse, Assistant Professor of Anatomy À i 
limes "as Tastings College: M.S. 1971 Ph.D. 1973, University of North Dakota 
BA, tg MAn Mosél, Professor of Psychology 
Charle, ’ Volgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 
BA * Tthur Moser, Associate Professor of Russian 
"ter p, 6 Iniversity; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 
x i A f ; "20-1 ^y J r. r] 
R ie i Muirhead, Professorial Lecturer in Education 


4 nivers c ocheste 
Tt pP Poux University of New York at Geneseo-Albany; M.A. 1942, University of Rochester 
Bs, 1 hillip Multhauf Adjunct Professor of History : T 
M Guias Joma s Univ Science and Technology; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, University 
ly Viforni n, yate niversity of Science and 

Vp , Berkeley 


atrick 7 'cturer i i Administration 
BA t ick Murphy, Professorial Lecturer in Busine $5 
MLB. 1950 LL.M. 1952, George Washington University 


—X 
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ecturer in I conomics 


Ph.D. 1974 Massachuse™ 


Associate Professorial I 
M.P.A. 1964, Princeton University 


Philip Anthony Musgrove, 
B.A. 1962, Haverford College 
Institute of Technology 

Leonard Nadler, Professor 0j Education 
B.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950 f New York, City College 


City University 0i 
University 


Charles Rudolph N 
B.S. 1931, University of Wisconsin 
Urbana-Champaign 


William Guy Nash, Assistant Professor of Biology 
University of Michigan 


B.S. 1963, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969 
Honey W. Nashman, Assistant Professor 0] 
Studies; Director of the Office of Laboratory Experience, 


Ed.D. 1962, Columb? 


aeser, Professor 0j Chemistry E 
of Minot 


Madison; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University 


Leis” d 
f Educ 


Human Kinetics and 
School o. 


tion 
B.S. 1956, New York University M.S. 1957, Smith College 
ielish 


Deborah Rose Nason, Lecturer in Eng 
972, Johns Hopkins University 


B.A. 1970, University of Chicago; M.A. 1 
Professor of Russian 
ph.D. 196% 


*Nadine Nadeshda Natov, Associate 
M.A. 1939, Ph.D 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, Soviet Union 
University of Michigan i al 
nation 


Henry Richard Nau, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Inte 


Affairs 
B.S. 1963, Massachusetts Institute of Technology M.A. 1967, Ph.D 1972, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Anna Louise Kasten Nelson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History ig 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, University of Oklahoma Ph.D. 1972, George Washington Unive 
David Nelson, Professor oí Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University o! Wisconsin—Madisor v scion 
of the pivi" 


Bjorn Karsten Netland, Instructor in German; Assistant Dean 
of University Students 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1973, George Washington University 
William Newman, Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1941, University of Wisconsin—Madison M.D 
Elizabeth Sutherland Neyman, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1957, University ot California, Berkeley M.A. 1959, George Washington 
Professor of Political Science and International Af 


1946, New York Ur iversity 


University 
Benjamin Nimer, Jairs 
B.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University of Chicago 3 
Daniel Charles Nippes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scient su 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1972, University of Pittsburgh M.S. in Ed. 1971, University of Souther? 
Henry Jason Norris, Assoc iate Clinical Professor 0j Pathology 
B.A. 1954, Linfield College; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester 
Robert Anthony Norris, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


Mary Elizabeth Norton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
BA. 1935, M.A. 1938, University of Michigan 


Yida Farkas Novik, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
Mus.B. 1943, Cleveland Institute of Music , pegio 
John Warren Nystrom, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 4" 
Science 
B.A. 1936, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1942, Clark University 
. ^ ' ; + onn? NT 
Thomas O'Connor, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science iori Usi 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1956, Harvard University Ph.D. 1965, Stan” jon 
Iminist! 


Norman Gabrial Oglesby, Adiunct Instructor in Health Care At 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1970, M.B 1971, George Washington University nai 
i en.Std. 1970, M.B.A l n Un t fedicint) 


Peter Dean Olch, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology (History of N 
B.A. 1951, Pomona College; M.D. 1955, Joh: Hopkins University 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 197 5 
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Dennis Sophian O'Leary, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Pathology 


(Lab 


aboratory Medicine) 
“A. 1960, Harvard University; M.D. 1964, Cornell University 

Sorge Andrew Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian ; 
“A, 1956, M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 


ark Daniel Olson, Assistant Professor of Anatomy and of Ophthalmology 
“A, 1968, Concordia College, Minnesota: M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of North Dakota 


uth Helm Osborn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women Studies 


Tij S. 1940, t niversity of Minnesota: M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Ur 


er Ozdogan, Assistant Professor of Ceramics Dogs 
R diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A. 1972, George Washington University 
a 3 . 

ndal Kent Packer, Associate Professor of Biology 


‘>. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 


7 Robert Page, Professor of Business Administration 


j^. 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 
Diversity 


ĉi-Min Paik, Associate Professor of Accounting and Quantitative Methods 


195^: 


larvard University 
Ward Erwin Paine, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Richa, 1950, American International College "aa 1 4 j 
ard Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
A., M.D. 


1944, George Washington University 


n : 
cent Paul Parady, Instructor in Drama 


1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A 


"^. 1958, University of Maine at Orono; M.F.A. 1966, Catholic University of America 


aly z r 3 

atore Rocco Paratore, Associate Professor of Education 
illi s : " , 
liam Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics 
a 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


^ie 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse University 


= 


ittie Re 

y Fenley Parker, Professor of Botany VS i 
A 1930, M A. 1932, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1946, University of Arizona 
llliam : 


Axel Parker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
B s nistration nex 
Beri,1945, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.P.H. 1950, University 

e EO M.B.A. 1962, George Washington: University 
* Rich : 


M.D Parkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Richar 


3, George Washington University 


TE 


of California, 


Roben d Parnas, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Violin and Viola) 


Bs . atris, Associate Professor of Music r 
léqg '^ Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S 
Gail p, Juilliard School of Musi 


a aster, Instructor in English 
1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 


Onalq CI 
eis ; 

B, ISure Studies : 

M < 1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Tulane University of Louisiana 


in Mus.Comp. 


ark Paup, Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and 


Bs eo Pawson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 


Bar 1960, M.S 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Victoria University, New Zealand 


Ohn Pearson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory 


B edicine) 

*9, 19 , 
Rolan "M, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Elq £e Peckham, Special Lecturer in Pathology 

r 


Ba lin Pederson, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 


lr. . ^ 1966 
line a.” 

B ^ Gree 

^. 969 


» Howard 1 niversity; J.D. 1972, University of Michigan 


University of Washington; C.Ph. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of California 


n Peniston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
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ces 


John George Perazich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
E : Georget" | 


B.A. 1963, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1967, George Washington University; LL.M. 1969, 


University 


Thomas Paul Perazzoli, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 


Lorenzo Laureano Perez, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.B.A. 1966, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1972, University ol Pennsylvania 

Malinee Peris, Studio Lecturer in A pplied Music (Piano) 
Licentiate 1946, 1947, Trinity College of Music, London; Licentiate 1950 Royal 
Music, England 


Theodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Washington University 

Dominique Pessayre, Assistant Research Professor oj Pharmacology 
M.D. 1973, University of Paris " 

Elmer Bruce Peters, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Scien 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy; D.B.A. 1972, George Washington University 

Ruth Irene Peterson, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S. 1945, State University of New York at Buffalo M.S. 1946, Syracuse University; P 
American University 

John Charles Petricciani, Adjunct Professor of Genetics p. 1%! 
B.S. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1960 University of Nevada, Reno; M.D. 
Stanford University 


Vladimir Petrov, Professor of International Affairs 
M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 

William Donald Petterson, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
Mus.B. 1948, University of Rochester; Mus.M. 1950, University of Michigan 


Carl Herman Pfuntner, Associate Professor of Philosophy univer 


Academy M 


hp. 197! 


B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1967, Georgetown ean ol 

Marianne Ruth Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education; P 
Students ado? 
B.A. 1961, University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of Wisconsin 
M.Phil. 1973, George Washington University "m 

Ewing Lakin Phillips, Professor of Psychology; Director, Counseling i p 
B.S. 1937, Central Missouri State College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri -Columb™ 
1949, University of Minnesota 

Jack Warren Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology "i 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; Ph.D. 1964, Un 
Kansas 

Jane Wheeler Pires-Ferreira, Assistant Research Professor of A nthropolo£? 
B.A. 1964, American University 

Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A. (Cantab.) 1962, M.A Cantab.) 1966, University of á 
Cambridge; Ph.D. 1965, Harvard University Admit 

Dennis Dale Pointer, ^4ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
stration — 
B.S. 1967, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1971, Universi? 

Herman Pollack, Research Professor of International Affairs Unie" 


B.S. 1940. City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1964, George Washington 


Paul John Poppen, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, Central University of Iowa; Ph.Ð, 1973, Cornell University 
Zvi Porath, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
B.S. in B.A. 1971, Georgetown University 
Ben Posner, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration t m dl 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Arizona; M.A. in Govt. 1941, George Washington 
Ph.D. 1962, American University 
Joseph Raymond Potter, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busin 


Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland; M.B.A. 1963 Case Western Reserve University 


ess 
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n 
*tgette Powell, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 

PA, 1973, Howard University 
Misco Prats, Professor of Physics 

licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid; Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 


Vi 
tael Lee Pratt, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Blood Banking) 
us . 1966, University of Iowa 
? Prodanovich, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Clinical Chemistry) 
Rob 5. 1965, M.A. 1968, California State University, San Diego 
ob > William Prouty, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
ts $. 1960, State University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.S. 1961, Syracuse University 
Phen Henry Prussing, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice); Director 
9f Choral Groups 
WA 1945, Occidental College; Postgraduate Diploma 1948, Juilliard School of Music 
"les William Puffenbarger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
E 1951, University of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George Washington University 
ae Pierre Pujol, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
ta ‘B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1956, Loyola University, New Orleans 
ph Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science 


WA, 1940, Florida Southern College; M.A. 1941, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of 
onsin—Madison 


On 
arik Quitslund, Associate Professor of English 
" 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 
m Antoinette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
1958, Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic U niversity of America 


Mang Cloyd Raffaelle, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


"Maret. Mary Hupp Ramsay, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
1957, Purdue University; M.S. 1958, University of Wisconsin—Madison 


mel Edward Ramsay, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (French Horn) 


th, : i 
M Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


7, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 
hiv E : "eco rg ge; 
les enit, Ph.D. 1966, American University 


ha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education 
u T 1949, State University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, University 


1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia 


argu 
guerite Rawalt, Professorial Lecturer in Women Studies 
» J.D. 1933. LL.M. 1936, George Washington University; LL.D. 1945, Baylor University 


Qj 
Dona, "ge Walter Recker, Studio Lecturer in Applie d Music (Trumpet) 


ald Henry Reddick, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
1952, Ed.M. 1953, University of Maryland; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Reeder, Assistant Research Professor of Education 
I red California State University at San Diego; M.A. 1970, Michigan State U niversity; Ph.D. 
Om, Ma: niversity of Missouri-Columbia 
b, "argent Reese, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
lhe 37, Harvard University; M.D. 1962, Columbia University 

b. almer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 

hive; #1, Bayor University; M.A. 1942, Tulane University of Louisiana Ph.D. 1954, Harvard 
Phi Tsity 

PN s : i i 

y» , orman Reeves, Associate Professor of Health Care Administration 
yo 1959, U niversity of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

"Connell Regan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 


UE Jollege of New Rochelle; M.A. 1964, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1970, 


gid 1 
LM 


= 


New York 


Ro 
b dy Regnell, Assistant Professor of Speech 
M.A. 1960, George Washington University 


le 
av 
© of absence 


* academic year 1975-76 
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Harald Alfred Rehder, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences bei 
washing? | 


B.A. 1929, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1933 Harvard University; Ph.D. 1934, George 


University 3 
n p , sed 7. " is 

Bernard Reich, Associate Professor oj Political Science and International Aff? d 
B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964 Univers 
Virginia 

Melvin Reich, Associate Professor of Mic robiology 
B.S. 1953, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutge 
New Brunswick 

William Martin Reynolds, Professor of Speech; Director of Forensics 
B.A. 1950, Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida : 

Peter Howard Rheinstein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science. 
B.A. 1963. M.S. 1964, Michigan State University; M.D. 1967, Johns Hopkins University; D. 
University of Maryland 

Eric Foster Rhodes, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1950, M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D. 1967, George Washington University 

Leo Paul Ribuffo, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.Phil. 1969, Yale University 


v Universi! 


*Charles Rice, Associate Professor of Psychology paent 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western 
University 

Mary Rice, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences ashing” 
BA. 1947. Drew University; M.A. 1949, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1966, University of W 

LeRoy Riddick, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Forensic) "m 

M.D. 1969, New Jens 


B.A. 1954, Princeton University; M.A. 1965, Columbia University; 
of Medicine and Dentistry 


James Willis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages y 
B.A. 1939, Colgate University; M.A, 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D 1958, Catholic 


of America 


Mary Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 


Philip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University M.S. 1955, Columbia University 

Donald Robinson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1959, Northwestern University; Ph D. 1963, American University 

Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


Patsy June Robinson, Assistant Professor of Pathology (Microbiology), "m 
B.S. 1954, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College; : 
Michigan State University 


Thomas Robert Robinson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ec 
B.A. in Govt. 1965, M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 


Elie Rogers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1955, University of Colorado 
James Holt Rollen, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern California 


Marjorie Ann Romines, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.A. 1968, Tufts University 
Clyde Forrest Roper, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biologica 
B.S. 1959. Transylvania University; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Miami Ith co" 
Colin Campbell Rorrie, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n He 
Administration 
B.A. 1964, Beloit College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968 University of Iowa 
Carolyn Rusch Rose, Lecturer in Art and Anthropology 
B.A. 1971, Sweet Briar College 


Univers 


onomics 


l Sciences 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1975 
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J j : ' - 
“ph Rosewater, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
la 8, 1950, M.S. 1956, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 


Wence Allen Rothblat, Associate Professor of Psychology 
Wi 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
l 


"- Woodin Rowe, Associate Professor of Russian 
b “A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
V 


Id Alton Rowley, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of the 


taduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1963, M.S, 1964, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1968, University of Illinois 
i Jrbana-Champaign 

YRubin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
o. 1970, J.D. 1973, University of Pittsburgh 

tel Beedon Rule, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 

MS 1968, Gustavus Adolphus College; M.A. 1971, St. Thomas College; Ed.D. 1974, Virginia 
(o Yechnic Institute and State University 

stance Adelaide Russell, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 

jst, Diploma 1938, Curtis Institute of Music; Artist Diploma and Teacher’s Certificate 1939 
Wo: *rican Conservatory at Fontainbleau 


il . 4 ^ , of 
ra Rutiser, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


babe (Machine Computers) 1967, George Washington University 
tt Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean of 


Olumbian College of Arts and Sciences 
hai. 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 

apy William Sabelli, Instructor in Speech and Drama 

j^ 1970, Florida Atlantic University; M.A. 1972, California State University, Humboldt; M.F.A. 
y 4, 


‘ow torge Washington University 
Op Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
N 7» 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 


ar t : : 

1,0: Suelto de Sáenz, Associate Professor of Spanish 

of Manda m. University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1966, University 
ylanc 


N 
mal Sain; ^ 
^" Saini, Associate Professor of Pathology 
Ceo * B.S, 1957, King Edward Medical College, India 
B Ruth St, Cyr, Professor of Education 
S. 194; 


1955 Un; Eastern. Connecticut State College; M.A, 1949, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D 
\ ' niversity of Michigan 
\ aborce Santos, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


0 : : . - " 
E Malcolm Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science; 
Nw of the School of Public and International Affairs 
l " 945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
by Sauer, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
li m; + 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
a a ` : ` 
es Charles Sawyer, Lecturer in Speech 
thy ». 1997, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
Ba eil Schechter, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Van E Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 
ls wo Schiff, Associate Professor of Zoology 
lara 52. Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
bs Harold Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy 
fy 9, Springfield College; M.A, 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 


e 
a? Schlom, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 


VN "* xw State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1969, Rutgers University 
iy Swic 


ane Schmidt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Admini- 
On 


trati 
S, 
1965, Bowling € 


è 


;reen State University; M.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
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William Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry qe 
h 1 Univer 

B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.A Ph.D. 1953, Princeton n i 
nis 


Albert John Schwab, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Admi ' 


tration 
B.A. 1962, University of California 


Harry Alfred Schwamm, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology | 
B.A. 1950, New York University; M.D. 1957, University of Zurich | 
Maurice Herbert Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.A. 1941, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Milton Allan Schwartz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1938, City University of New York, City College 
*Lois Green Schwoerer, Associate Professor of History | 
B.A. 1949, Smith College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956 Bryn Mawr College ) 
Norman Orville Scribner, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music (Organ 
Mus.B. 1961, Peabody Institute of Baltimore st 
Robert Curtis Sedwick, Professor of Business Administration; Director, Geor 


San Diego; M.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School | 


Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), Fort Mon 

Virginia U versi! 

B.S.E. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, George Washington g 
Aaron Bear Seidman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 

B.A. 1941, Rabbi 1946, Yeshiva University; M.A. 1944, New York University 
Jo Anne Sellars, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

B.A. 1957, University of Tennessee, Knoxville m 
Mohammad Shahvari, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Phar 

cology 

M.D. 1968, Pahlavi University, Iran; M.S. 1973, Temple University 

Uu 


John Shapley, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1912, University of Missouri Columbia; M.A. 1913, Princeton University; 
University of Vienna 
Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 
B.A. 1948, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University gor 
Thomas Elliott Shaughnessy, Associate Professor of Management, 
Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), Fort 


Ph.D. ! 


Virginia 
B.S. 1933, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Ed.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
Lawrence Shaw, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1935. Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
Stanley Newton Sherman, Associate Professor of Business Administrat 
B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 
Richard Lance Shields, Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1973, University of Maryland 
Chung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1945, St. John’s University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 
Jay Robert Shotel, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1967, Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University 
Robert George Shouldice, Assistant Professor of Health Care 
B.A. 1966, Lycoming College; M.B.A. 1969, D.B.A. 1974, George Washington Univers 
Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Eugene Joseph Shuchart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 1956 
B.S. 1950, Villanova University; M.B.A. 1951 University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A- 
of Virginia di 
Harvey Alan Shulman, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Me 
B.S. 1970, Rochester Institute of Technology 


S" 
M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington UP. 


ion 


Admi nistration 
ity 
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obert Hermann Shumway, Professor of Statistics 
M 1958, Carleton College; M.S. 1960, 
m D, 1965, George Washington University 
Y Annette Sibley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
“A, 1962, Winthrop College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Florida State University 
deric Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
‘A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961 
It Sumner Sigafoos, Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
‘$. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 


‘ston Sigur, Professor of International Affairs; Director, Institute for Sino- 
Viet Studies 
De AD, 1957, University of Michigan 
E Elliot Silber, Associate Professor of Psychology 
ie 1958. M.A. 1960, Ohio 
Michigan . M.A. 1 4 hi 
Silberman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Ca; 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1956, University of Missouri 
lumbia 
E Myron Silverberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
" 1961, LL.B 


Iowa State University of Science and Technology 


University of Kansas 


Wayne State University; University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 


|. 
BA 


1968, University of Pennsylvania 


“atalia T; inie s T : : A 
| alia Timo Fejeva Simes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 


end + 1968, Pedagogical Institute of Foreign Languages, U.S.S.R 
al Washburn Simmons, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management 
Clence 


Di 1941, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1948, University of California, Los Angeles; M.B.A. 1963, 
1969, George Washington University 


B.A 
E" € Lee Simons, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
t - 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 
li Bret Lee Sinclair, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
uM Sines, Assistant Professor of Economics 
an 1965, Miami University; M.S. 1969, M.A. 1972, Ohio State University 


lel Qin: s 

p Sinick, Professor of Education 

at a 1996, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1937, State University of New York 
: any; Ph.D. 1955, New York University 


ott Sirulnik, Visiting Associate Professor of Law and Forensic Sciences 


b, 
«4,1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M. 1970, George 
Yay: ington University 


l e . 
BA Lawrence Skolnick, Instructor in Speech 
Vil 2 1969, M.A, 1973, Pennsylvania State University 


i : pga, z 
am Steven Slimak, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
E, Hall Smith, Visiting Assistant Professor of Painting 


hin: 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University 
Xs in Williams Smith, Professor of Biochemistry 
1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, George 


Jniversity 

BA Hamilton Smith, Professor of Pathology 

" » Syracuse University; M.D. 1943, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 

t Wilson Smith, Assistant Professor of Education 
l g Central State College; Ed.M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971, University of Maryland 

BS, } €cil Smith, Jr., Special Lecturer in Biochemistry 

be 56, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

Bs Edward Smith, Associate Professor of Management Science 


1962, University of Missouri—Columbia; D.Sc. 1972, George Washington University 


tan Arthur Smith, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
tip, y . M.A. 1947, Syracuse University 

Bs 1 Oyce Smith-Gill, Assistant Professor of Biology 
5, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, University of Michigan 
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Leivy Smolar, Visiting Associate Professor of Religion gl 
B.A. 1957. New York University; M.A. 1958, Columbia University; B.H.L. 1959, M.A. P^ 
1962, Hebrew Union College; Ph.D 1973, University of Maryland 
Richard Saxon Snell, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.B., B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London » 
~ . r p r l 
Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and Leis 
Studies 
B.A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E 
Nancy Joan Shore Sobel, Instructor in Special Education 
B.S. 1966, University of Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University 
Israel Gregory Sohn, Adjunct Professor of Geology : 
B.S. 1935, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, Columbia University 


1965, Hebrew University | 
Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics; 


and Sciences w Yo 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 195% Ne | 


1953, Smith College 


phD 


: ri 
Dean of the Graduate School of A 


University 

Irvin Murray Sopher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sci 
B.S. 1959, D.D.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Maryland 

David George Speck, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1967, M.A. in Ed. 1968, Ed D. 1973, George Washington University 

Paul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Scie 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 

Mimi Spielberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of Nebraska 

Michael Springer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public 
B.A. 1963, Boston University 

Charles Jay Stahl III, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1952, Ursinus College; M.D. 1956, Thomas Jefferson University 

Loretta May Stallings, Professor of Human Kinetics and 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific ; 
Texas at Austin 


George Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs 
Abs.Jur. 1943, University of Zagreb; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961 


John Murry Starrels, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Affairs 


B.A. 1965, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1969, California State 
Francisco; Ph.D. 1972, University of California, Santa Barbara 


James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John’s University, New York; I 
Donald Eugene Starsinic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
Regional Science 
B.A. 1952, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. 1957, University 
Edwin Arthur Steane, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.S. 1966, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington 
Edward Steers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D 1966, George Washington University 


George Steiner, Professor of Music; Director of Orchestra 1; T 
B.S. 1938, Johns Hopkins University; Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M, 1940, Peabody Institute o 
Christopher Willie Sten, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University 
Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology vU c, 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D 1956, University of Nor 
at Chapel Hill 


ences | 


nces 


A dministration 


Leisure Studies — PL 
Ed.D. 1965, Unive 


omini 
tio 


Indiana University at Bl 


, and Interna 


Universi: 1 


m 


jL.M. 1959, New York University 


,0 
in Geography 


of Chicago 
vai 


jio 


at Bloomington 
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My Lee Hodges Sterman, Lecturer in English 
w^ 1953, Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1956, 
In Lockwood Stevens, Professor of Speech 

«A, 1936, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.A. 1942, 


Q : : 
hatles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
“A, 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 


y llis Langton Stewart, Assistant Professor of Sociology 


George Washington University 


Columbia University 


[m 1961, M.A. 1962, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, University 
by ifornia, Los Angeles 
gne Almon Stone, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


J BA, 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
€ Ashley Straw, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
Mar S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
paret Ann Strom, Lecturer in English 
e 1967, American University; M.A. 1970, 
i. Stuart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
hin » 1956, University of South Carolina; M.A, 1970, George Washir 
Sanders Sullivan, Clinical Instructor in Epidemiology and Environmental 


Health, 


University of Maryland 


agton University 


ae Suranyi-Unger, Jr., Research Professor of Economics 
1950, Syracuse U niversity; 1957, 


Èr 
! Wilbur Sutherland III, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences, 


adicine, of Pharmacology, and of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
1960, Ph.D., M.D. 1967, 


Tli 
Ng Scott Sutton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


| Ai, 1052. M.A. 1956, of Florida; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968; 


ot Switalski, Research Instructor in Health Care Administration 
1962, Mi; ami University; M.S. 1964, Kent State University 


Tak Taam, Professor of Mathematics 


big d 


Dr.rer.pol. University of Vienna 


Case Western Reserve University 
| 


University George 


dy. 


Henry Tanck, Associate Research Professor of Psychology 


hives? University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, George Washington 
y 


Ort 
E" Frank Taragin, Assistant Professor of Physics 
in Engr. 1965, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 


Ti 
i 
E. Jacob Taves, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 


ni 1945, Th.M. 1945, B.D. 1947, Bethel College M.A. 
D. 1954, 1 Jniversity of Minnesota 2 - 


^ 
Ore Walter Taylor, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 


1970, George Washington University 


H: amline University; Minnesota; 


| Ir Clinton Teeples, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


|G 36, George Washington University 


K Teleki, Professor of Geology 
i 1936, U niversity of Vienna 
a 
$ Harold Teller, Associate Professor of Design and Graphics 
be 56, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
i$) Tesko, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
UN nT 2, University of Maryland; M.S. in B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
BA, maler Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
K 9, Columbia U niversity; Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Ta 
ace, çois Marie Thibault, Assistant Professor of French 


tala 
Vaureat 1960, Licence és Lettre 1964, Diplóme d'Etudes 1965, Academie de Paris 


n 
Staan hoenelt, Professor of German 
*amen 1956, Ph.D. 1961, 


University of Freiburg 


of 


of 


Washington 


1942, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 


1952 


* 1935, University of Arizona; M.A. 1936, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 
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n " n ee , ni 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor of Statistics; Director, U 
| versity Computer Center 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washington University 
*Irene Thompson, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1969, Georgetown University 
l Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor of European History | 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
Donald David Thornton, Assistant Professor of Physics 


l B.A. 1963, State University of New York at Binghamton; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Syracuse 
| University 


Richard Thornton, Professor of History 


| B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 

| William Robert Throckmorton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 

| B.A. 1954, George Washington University arch 

Charles Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology and Rese®”— 

Professor of Medicine LE 

| > 7:3 $ > L "P å Unive 
B.A. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, 


of Wisconsin—Madison; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 


Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology Malis 
B.A. 1951, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955. Ph.D 1959, University of Wisconsin " 
Sc.D. 1973, Wilson College; Sc.D. 1974, Trinity College, District of Columbia 

Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor of Music : 

Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 

Rodney Tillman, Professor of Education; Dean of the School of Education 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University : | ical 

Barbara Mills Timberlake, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biolog 


Sciences 
B.S. 1952, George Washington University; M.A. 1955 Amherst College 


Edwin Timbers, Professor of Government and Business Relations 
B.A. 1944, West Virginia University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D 1954, University of Michigan 
George Todaro, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1958, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1963, New York University 
Margaret Cooper Tolson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1931, Mus.M. 1936, University of Rochester 
William George Torpey, Professorial Lecturer in Public A dministration Univer 
B.A., M.A. 1935, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1941, New York 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 
x mt * . . . * ; y 
Charles Lawrence Trichilo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.A. 1968, M.Phil., Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Joseph Louis Tropea, Assistant Professor of Sociology on Gef 
Ph.D. 19/9 


B.A. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University; 
Washington University 


Philip True, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1948, Western Michigan University; M.S. 1950, University of Chicago 
Edward Byrd Truitt, Jr., Research Professor of Pharmacology 


B.S. 1943, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; 
University of Maryland 


Linda Albertson Tsantis, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1970, Old Dominion University; Ed.D. 1974, George Washingt 
James Michael Tubbs, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1969, University of Texas at Austin 
Mortimer Darling Turner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology — , ga? 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1954, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, University y 
William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 


Ph.D. i 


versit! 
on Univers! 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1976. 
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Utis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor of Psychology 
- 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of Iowa 
Nor Ulman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
G A, 1930, Wellesley College; B.S. 1943, Iowa State University of Science and Technology 
torge Vartkes Vahouny, Professor of Biochemistry 
p LES 1953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 
ter B, Vaill, Professor of Management Science; Dean of the School of 
Overnment and Business Administration 
M ^. 1958, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University 
atin John Valaske, Professor of Pathology 
. hB. 1950, M.D. 1954, Marquette University 
ter John Verhoven, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 
elsure Studies 
“A, 1963, Morehead State University; M.S. 1965, D.Rec. 1969, Indiana University at Bloomington 
atlos Domingo Villa, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
Rob. in LE. 1966, M.S. in LE. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, University of Florida 
*rt Corbin Vincent, Professor of Chemistry 
“A. 1935, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, Cornell University 
i: e , - ^ 
Mmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Education 
uk y 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University at Bloomington 
Wright Waldrip, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
E! ^. 1951, M.A. 1953, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1974, American University 
tew Campbell Waldrop, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
Ministration 
lia 1961, Harvard University; M.B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania 
ard David Walk, Professor of Psychology 
1942, Princeton University; M.A. 1947, University of Iowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, 
Ynth; rd University 
E Walker, Instructor in English 
(len - 1970, Denison University; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Purdue University 
BA Anthony Walker, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
Paul d 1958, Bellarmine College; Ph.D. 1963, Michigan State University 
y Ernest Walker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
of Gp 0t, University of Utah; M.A. 1966, American University in Cairo; Ph.D. 1974, University 
R cago 
ob ` : piece 
E Harris Walker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 
É 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, University of 


be vain 
W “a 
a) Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion 
lcs 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 
$ ut J Princeton University 
i Ann Wallace, Associate Professor of Sociology 
ive 0l, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1968, 
| in "sity of California, Berkeley 
pS Wallach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
ee : 22 s : : 
ttis 1947, New York University; Ph.D. 1971, Columbia University 
4 Hills Walther, Research Professor of Management Science 


Unive tl, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington 
. y 


isti dis i : 
pae Wang, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
tor, 1954, Connecticut College 
Ti Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
Thom, 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of Education 
m Howard Wardlow, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Percussion 
Bs ‘ruments) 
NO, M.S. 1964, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


A sabbas: 
batica] leave fall semester 1975. 


ee aoe tee 
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Martha Lou Ware, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education p 
B.A. 1951, LL.B. 1953, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washin 
University 


Don Wayne Watkins, Associate Professor of Physiology 
1968, University of Wisconsin Madison 


» and Public A fai 


B.Ch.E. 1963, University of Louisville; Ph.D 
Stephen Jay Wayne, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1961, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963 Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
Harry Weingarten, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics Lo. phD 
B.A. 1943, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1945 Columbia University; i 
1959, George Washington University 
Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 


Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor of English TH 
B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; D Phil. (Oxon-) 


University of Oxford lor 
Ira Paul Weiss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Child Health and Deve 


ment and in Physiology 
B.S. 1965, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1 


William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busin 
stration 
B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University ‘on 
Martin Wender, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administrat 
B.S. in B.A. 1941, Auburn University: M.B.A. 1951, Harvard University 
Mario Werner, Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine); 
Division of Laboratory Medicine 
M.D. 1960, University of Zurich 


Peter Werres, Lecturer in German 
M.Phil. 1972, George Washington University 


Richard Werth, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


969, Syracuse University 


ess Ad min 


1 
Director of th 


B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Columbia University; M.A. 1944, Ohio State University 4 At 
Harvey Robert Wertlieb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Car 
ministration 


B.A. 1961, M.B.A. 1964, George Washington University 

Kathleen Shingler Weston, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy , res 
B.A. 1929, Northern Michigan University; M.A 1934, University of Michigan; M.D. 1951, 
University 

John Lee Westrate, Professorial Lecturer in Public A dministration 
B.A. 1944, Illinois College; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1963, University of Chicago 


Briggs White, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


B.A. 1932. D.C.L. 1965, Sterling College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, University of Colorado 
David Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Jane Elizabeth White, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester; M.A 1963, American University 
Richard Otis White, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Oboe) 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester 
Robert Lanon White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 
Administration pisei 


B.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. in Fin.Mgt. 1966, George Washington U 


Ph.D. 1970, University of Iowa 


Garland Dean Wiggs, Associate Professor of Education ip. 19 
B.B.A. 1956, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1960, University of Northern Colorado; Ed. 
George Washington University " 

Earl Howard Williams, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 

Univers! 


B.A. 1949, Catholic University of America; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington 


Marjorie Joan Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1943, University of Bristol 
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Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
E 1951, George Washington University 
Wrence Winkler, Associate Professor of Education 
Bs, 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Kenelm Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
E 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 
"Mida Rust Withers, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 
p 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 
"vin Milton Wofsey, Professor of Management 
Th S, 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
qas William Wolfe, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Win.” 1935, Hiram College; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, Georgetown University 
l " , ^ " vs 
liam Wolfgang Wolman, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
ge. 1946, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1949, Columbia University; Ph.D. 


R University of Rochester 
pben Esselstyn Wood, Professor of Chemistry 


*. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, California Institute of Technology; M.S. 1937, University of Chicago 


M Woodburn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
U^ 1935, Marietta College; M.A. 1942, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1952, Michigan State 


Wi "versity 

illia j por. 

liam Thomas Woodward, Assistant Professor of Painting 
A, 1957, M.A. 196i, American University 


Att : : a ; : 
hur Gilbert Wright, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
€ 1932, Carthage College; M.S. 1947, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
h erick Wright, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
0) : : E ‘ - j 
n Franklin Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of Drawing and Graphics 
Nu 1954, American University; M.A. 1960, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
lam Ralph Wright, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet and Saxo- 
Phone) 
—- 1951, Curtis Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1971, Catholic University of America 
Marie Gladding Wukovich, Lecturer in English 
Mar * 1964, M.A, 1966, George Washington University 
“A Xiroyanni, Assistant Professor of Classics 
Hele < 1964, University of Athens; Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
"8 Bates Yakobson, Professor of Russian 
nn, 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 
Ph Chi-Kun Yang, Assistant Research Professor of Health Care Admini- 
ration 


BA, 
Na 


1960, West Georgia College; B.A. in P.A. 1963, Taiwan Institute of Public Administration 
Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion; Assistant Dean of Columbian 
Ollege "n 

è lege of Arts and Sciences 


Ua 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard 
Versity 


n i 1 ^ . 
b Edward Yellen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Atho 1964, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1974, Harvard University 
| à m Marvin Yezer, Assistant Professor of Economics 
bi y 1966, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and Political Science 
SN Y ; Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
7. Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics 
ienige Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 
alto. 
Ba im Black Young, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
hy nt 962, Wabash College; M.P.I.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 
Bs Arthur Young, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Affairs 
> » University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, University of Southern California 
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Joanna Schneider Zangrando, Visiting Assistant Professor of American civil 


zation 

B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, Wayne State University; 
Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 

B.A. 1953, Hebrew University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Boston University 
Eileen Rachel Zeitz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 

B.A. 1968, M.A. 1971, George Washington University 


Jack Arnold Zeller, Assistant Professor of Pathology ( Laboratory 
B.A. 1960, Columbia University; M.D. 1964, New York Medical College 


Isidore Zietz, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1939, M.S. 1940, City University of New York, City College 

James Gregory Zimmerly, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences "m | 
B.A. 1962, Gannon College; M.D. 1966, J.D. 1969, University of Maryland; M.P.H. 1968, J 
Hopkins University 

Isaiah Morris Zimmerman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psyc hology d | 
B.A. 1951, M.S.W. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University | 
America d ol 

Lorenz Eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology ane 


Ophthalmic Pathology 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
John Edmund Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina at Chape 


Thomas William Zito, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 


Medicine) 


1 Hill 


B.A. 1970, Georgetown University 

Bernard Charles Zook, Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
B.S. 1962, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 

Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


L 
IN RESEARCH—GRADUATE SCHOSS 
OF ARTS AND SCI 


CONSULTAN’ 


Anton Allen, Chief, Comparative Pathology Section, Laboratory 4 
Division of Research Services, National Institutes of Health; 
Pathology 
D.V.M. 1955, University of Georgia; Ph.D 1961 

Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Research Biochemist, Laboratory 
National Cancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Pyrimidines i? 95! 
B.A. 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin Madison; sa” 

al Heat 


University of Wisconsin Madison 3 tr) 
of Biochem 


Stanford University 
W. French Anderson, Head, Section on Molecular Hematology 

and Lung Institute; Genetics 

B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; f 
^ "L? " Y " T - Manpo"* 
Franklyn Arnhoff, Chief, Program Analysis Section, Training and 

Resources Branch, National Institute of Mental Health; Experimental 

Psychology 

B.S. 1948, Long Island University; M.A. 1949 

University | 
Julius Axelrod, Chief, Section on Pharmacology, Laboratory of Clinica 

Science, National Institute of Mental Health; Physiological Disposition 9 

Drugs 


B.S. 1933, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 
1955. LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, 


. Nation 


M.A. 1960, University of Cambridge 


oce 


New York University; Ph.D. 1953, N 


1941. New York Universit? 


University of Chicago 
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iy Laurens Barnard, Curator, Division of Crustacea, U.S. National Museum 
? Natural History, Smithsonian Institution; Crustacean Biology 

pL 1949, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, University of Southern California 1 
l Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Director, Electron Microscopy Laboratory, 
“ction for Nutrition and Endocrinology, National Institute of Arthritis, 
"tabolism, and Digestive Diseases; Biology of Lipids 


Pp 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, New York University; 
|, 1965, Columbia University 


"y Blankenship, Research Microbiologist, Dairy Foods Nutrition Labora- 
A Nutrition Institute Agricultural Research Station, U.S. Department of 
viculture, Beltsville, Md.; Microbial Physiology 
l 51954, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Maryland 
Brady, Jr., Chief, Section on Lipid Chemistry, Laboratory of 
fUrochemistry, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; 
ig plex Lipids 
» Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Harvard University 

ard Beryl Brodie, Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology, National 
is rand Lung Institute; Physiological Disposition of Drugs 
‘hur Be, McGill University; Ph.D. 1935, New York ‘University ve 

iolo Town, Chief, Virology II Branch, Viru $ and Rickettsia Division, 

3, Bical Sciences Laboratory, Fort Detrick; Virology 
Lape City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicag 
| mig Head. Cytochemistry Section, Laboratory of Biochemistry, 
| Ag. ial Cancer Institute; T issue Respiration in Biochemistry 

» Ph.D. 1927, University of California, Berkeley 

Many Marcellus Cathey, Research Horticulturist, Crops Research Division, 
Een Station, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Plant Physiology: 
bs E Plants gy .m : A a 
"nan Ch, orth Carolina State U niversity at Raleigh; MS. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell University 
Veterin eville, Head of Pathologic Investigations and Researc h 

Mie arian, National Animal Disease Laboratory, Agricultural Research 
Pathol U.S. Department of Agriculture, Ames, lowa; C omparative 

by Ogy 


JA wi. 1959, Towa State University of Science and Technology; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University 


X Sconsin Madison 
ges. Assistant Direc tor, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Oly 
ilo atics Laboratory, U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian Institution; 
|, iy of Fishes 
Mini ied 1960, Cornell University 
spit, Osta, Chief, Laboratory of Preclinical Pharmacology, St. Elizabeths 
, Y al, National Institute of Mental Health; Neuropharmacology 
"ie lin » Universities of Padua and Cagliari 
| Eco, Datta, National Coordinator of Head Start Evaluation, Office of 
u iic Opportunity; Developmental Psychology 
Rn 2, M.A 1955, West Virginia University; M.A, 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Bryn Mawr College 
Me Datta, Research Biochemist, U.S. Food and Drug Administration; 


[| 


l ^D, 1996 Scottish Church College, Calcutta; M.S. 1951, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
te » West V i Jnive , 
st Virginia University 


lo, 2 Vries, Chief Economist, West Africa Region, International Bank 
Wi g onstruction and Development; Economic Development 
A d University of Utrecht; Ph.D. 1951, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
hy tthur Eddy, Chief, Division of Virology, U.S. Army Medical Research 
bg Mle of Infecti BEE rie. Vi i 
1953 nfectious Diseases, Fort Detrick; Virology 
» D.V.M. 1955, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1968, University of Notre Dame 
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e EF : . i ns 
José Manuel Espinosa, Deputy Director, Office of Inter American Progrà 

U.S. Department of State; Latin American History |o pe 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1934, University of California, 


Harold Finley, Professor of Zoolog) 
B.S. 1928, Morehouse College; M.S. 1929, Ph.D. 1942, University of Wisconsin 


Alan Franklin, Research Chemist, Physical Properties Section, Inorganic | 
Materials Division, National Bureau of Standards; Physical Chemistry 9 
Solids 
B.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1950, Princeton University 

Victor Frattali, Research Chemist, Naval Medical Research Institute, 
National Naval Medical Center; Structure and Function of Enzymes 


965. Georgetown University T 
( 


U.S. Naval Academy, 


. Howard University; Protozoology 
Madison 


B.S. 1959, University of Scranton; Ph.D. 1 
John Eric Fredland, Professor of Economics, 
Finance 
B.A. 1964 Harvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1 
Francois Naftali Frenkiel, Physicist, A pplied Physics Laboratory, Johns 
Hopkins University; Theoretical Physics: Aerodynamics 
Dip.M.E. 1933, Dip.Ae.E. 1937, University of Ghent; Ph.D. 1946 University of Lille 
Robert Gibbs, Jr., Chairman, Department of Vertebrate 
Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution; 
B.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell University 
Joseph Goldstein, Assistant Professor of Me 
Metallurgy and Materials Science, Lehigh Univ 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, D.Sc. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology int 
4L: "L — > . x ? rai" 
James Granger, Chief of Child Guidance Service and Director of T 
Walter Reed General Hospital; Art Therapy 


M.D. 1961, University of Rochester 
or-Host Relations, 


970, University of Michigan 


jo 
Zoology: NE 
Vertebrate i 


tallurgy, Department of 
ersity; Meteorite Study 


B.A. 1955, University of California Berkeley 


Robert Edman Greenfield, Jr., Head, Section on Tum 
National Cancer Institute; Biochemistry of Cancer 
B.S. 1942, Duke University; M.D, 1945, University of Illinois at the 
University of California, Berkeley | (i 

Nation 


Tibor Jack Greenwalt, National Medical Director, American 
Cross; Cellular Physiology 
B.A. 1934, M.D. 1937, New York University 
Gordon Guroff, Head, Section on 
Biomedical Sciences, National Institute of Child Health 


of 
A. V 
Medical Center; M. 


8 
i i tor) 
Intermediary Metabolism, Labora 
and Human 


Development; Amino Acid Metabolism venitfi 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.S. 1956 Auburn Unive 
1959, University of Wisconsin—Madison rH 
1 P " " ry. 
Edward Hacskaylo, Plant Physiologist, Forest Physiology Labord gj 
Department of Agriculture; Mycology, Plant Physiology—Microo 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954 George Washington University silt 
John Hardt, Senior Specialist in Soviet Economics, Congressional 
Service, Economic Division, Library of Congress; Soviet Economics 
"m 
Joi 


Comparative Economic Systems 
B.A. 1945. M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 


Henry Field Haviland, Jr., Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institution: 


International Relations, especially American Foreign Policy 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 
r " P y 
Joseph Ernest Hazel, Research Geologist, Paleontology and Stratigrap™ i 


Branch, U.S. Geological Survey; Paleontology m v" 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1960, University of Missouri—Columbia; Ph.D. 1963, Louisiana ? " 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College 


1955, Columbia 
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jg Herberman, Head, Cellular and Tumor Immunology Section, 
boratory of Cell Biology, National Cancer Institute; Tumor Immunology 
“A. 1960, M.D. 1964, New York University 
Win Leroy Hove, Chief, Research Branch, Division of Nutrition, U.S. 
baod and Drug Administration; Nutrition 
huc: 1936, M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, : siveritt of Wisconsin Modem 
I5 Maurice Hueber, Geologist-Paleobotanist, Smithsonian Institution; 
P aleobota ny 
5. 1956, Butler University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University 
ET Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence; Abnormal 
p chology 


I" ^. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 


: liam Jakoby, Chief, Section on Enzymes and Cellular Biochemistry, 


: p donal Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases; 
ay mology 

e 1950, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1953, Yale University 
Jankowsky, Associate Professor of German and Chairman of the 
“partment of German, School of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown 
versity; German Linguistics 

lt. * 1956, University of Münster 
oj Clifton Johnson, Chief, Bone and Joint Pathology, Armed Forces Institute 
b Pathology; Histology 


S 
he * 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago 
Olvard Jones, Professor of Entomology, University of Maryland; Insect 
pg Wlogy 
Techy 942, M.S. 1946, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1950, Iowa State University of Science and 


ology 


"teg; , 

ith Leam Jones, Curator, Division of Worms, U.S. National Museum, 
ta I Asonian Institution; Invertebrate Zoology 

ly : 948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 

Ba Konrad Kahn, Practicing Psychotherapist; Psychotherapy 


», University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1957 


Pes 
sylvan: “e 
Ms Ylvania State University 


Mie ende, Head, Immunology Division, Cancer Chemotherapy Department, 
Ti ; " ^ 
Ms ebiological Associates, Bethesda, Md.; Immunology 
;, Hebrew University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
E Research Chemist, National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism 
Bs, | !Igestive Diseases; Protein Metabolism 
m 9. City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 
Sohne, Staff Member, Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Biophysics 


UM k 
Qh, 


ecti 2 d dec A : 
n" i Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C.; Molecular Biology 
on » Wabash College; Ph.D. 1965, Purdue University 


C E Visiting Scientist, Biophysics; Laboratory of Biophysical 
Diei National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive 

Chery, x Bethesda, Md.; Physics 

by wey "8 1952, Technical University of Budapest; Doct. of Chem. Sciences 1971, Hungarian 
of Land, Chief, Division of General Reference and Bibliography, Library 
HN peress, American Civilization: Library Research and Techniques 
Dyin" College of William and Mary; M.A. 1936, University of Virginia; B.S. in L.S. 1940, 


o Land /Niversity 
Micron? Associate Professor of Biology, Georgetown University; 
35 ig al Genetics (Botany) 
» City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Yale University 
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Marvin Seymour Legator, Professor of Genetics, Brown University, Gen 
B.A.. M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign nel! 
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D 1 i . i ‘ 
: The George Washington University as soon after order is restored as is 


"ticably possible. 

The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 
ved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

E it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
mitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 
i, ment organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their activ- 
$ at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to students 

I" M wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, however, 

À Such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the recruiter 

8 activities. 

D e University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas (a) 

ie aring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled meet- 

r shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanctioning the 

9m of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, provided, 
| Ver, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructive. 

CNN University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 

lin On; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 

I ^x latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who may 

ject. 


Mowing was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 
o] *. 


we George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based on 

Mean Or, creed, sex, or national origin. Such discrimination may have ap- 

Mtanizati campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, no 

hne can be recognized or supported by the University unless it provides 

ne: assurance of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, 
ered adequate by relevant committees and officers of the University. 
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M University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
Mens ich proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 
» TS of the academic community should know that administrative action, 
Ni ay include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 
hoc: 9r suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order 
The the interests of the University and the rights of others. 
Reute ard of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
to continue to implement this policy. 
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(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, researe® 
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and learning, Or 

(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access 
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(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 

(d) who damages University property or injures members or 
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lesser disciplinary action, 
for the government of its members. 
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American college testing progra!" 
137 elt 
American religious history, Ph.D. 
445 
05-11 


American Studies program, 2 
Council, 205-6 
Degree programs, 206-7 305 
Faculty advisory committee; ©, 
Anatomic pathology, M.S. field, 
Anatomy department, 21 1-14 
Courses, 211-14 
Ph.D. degree program, 211 
Analysis, graduate courses, 381-84 
Anthropology department, 214-21 
Courses, 215-21 
Degree programs, 214-15 


Departmental prerequisite, 21° 


A 
Pittments, Munson Hall, 57 
Prendix, recently established 


tons, 554.56 
lication: 
ĉe, 21, 31 


Fee for room reservation, 31, 57 
graduate admission, 21, 25, 26-28, 
.93, 146-47, 159, 173-74, 179, 182 

r graduation, 31, 50, 95 

r undergraduate admission, 


26-28 


“ntration, 153 

“PPlied mathematics: 
"Bree programs, 374-75 
Taduate courses, 384-87 


Ant 
department, 221-34 
Üurses, 225.34 


b 


M 
E 


a 
ha °° sheet, 49 


iz 
Courses, 237-39 


ligel'te programs, 236-37 


Dents, 240-49 
Sree programs, 239-40 


Courses, 240-44 
T d Programs, 239-40 
"hing field, 112 


t 


E 


i. 
Pplied economics, M.B.A. field of con- 


E léd music, degree programs, 392-93 
^ Statistics, degree programs, 488- 


Ábbrenss ss 
| irinticeships in urban affairs, 172-73, 


CHEN 

ba elor’s degrees, see Degrees 
ay; . x * . 
Nos Sciences in organization de- 
. 9Pment, M.B.A. field of concentra- 

Mistry department, 236-39 


ical Sciences department, 239-49 


| logy Mental prerequisite, 240 
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Art department (cont'd.) 
Degree programs, 222-25 
Departmental prerequisite, 

Art exhibits, 65 

Art history: 

Courses, 225-28 
Degree programs, 2 
Special honors, 222 

Art teaching field, 111-12 

Art Therapy, graduate study and courses, 
234-36 

Arts and sciences, Council of, 69-70 

Arts and sciences, graduate school, see 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Arts and sciences, undergraduate college, 
see Columbian College of Arts and 


999 


77.95 


Sciences 
Assistantships, 36-37 
Astronomy courses, 409 
Athletics, 65 
Attendance, 45, 50, 73, 136, 166 
Auditing, 33, 48, 184 
Awards, 41-45 
Awards for graduate study, sponsored, 39 


Biomedical and related sciences, master’s 
and doctoral fields, 97 
Biometric laboratory, 196 
Board of Trustees of the University. 
13-15 
Botany: 
Courses, 244-46 
Degree programs, 239-40 
Business Administration: 
Bachelor’s degree requirements, 138-45 
Courses, 249-59 
Department, 249-59 
Doctoral study, 159-62 
Master’s degree requirements, 147-54 
Business-government relations, M.B.A. 
field of concentration, 151-52 


Q > 
"lena 

Creer for 1975-76, 5-7 
x 


trami 
tig. M.F.A. field, 224 


Center Services, student and alumni, 60 
"ler. for administrative justice, 192-93 
T manpower policy studies, 196 
0 S859" Health Care Administration, 


tifi 1 
“ation for teachers, 132 


Certification of public purchasing agents, 
163 
Changes in program of studies, 48, 185 
Chemistry department, 259-65 
Courses, 261-65 
Degree programs, 259-61 
Graduate placement examination, 261 
Chemistry teaching field, 112-13 
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Chinese courses, 270-72 
Chinese language and literature, Bache 
lor of Arts degree program, 81, 170 
270 
Chorus and orchestra concert series, 
Classical archaeology and anthropology, 
Bachelor’s degree program, 214, 223 
Classical archaeology, classics, and his- 
tory, M.A. field, 224, 266, 340 
Classical  archaeology and classics, 
Bachelor's degree program, 223, 266 
Classical art and archaeology, M.A. con- 
centration, 223 
Classical humanities, Bachelor's degree 
program, 266 
Classics and classical archaeology, 
Bachelor’s degree program, 223, 266 
Classics department, 265-69 
Courses, 266-69 
Degree programs, 266 
Classification of students, Columbian 
College, 75 
College entrance examination board 
tests, 23-24, 72, 77, 137, 183, 299, 341 
College-level examination program 
(CLEP), 23-24, 78-79, 140 
College student development, M.A. in 
Ed. field, 122 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 11-12, 67-188 
Colloquia, interuniversity, 180, 426 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
67-89 
Academic advising centers, 76 
Academic standing, 74 
Academic work load, 72 
Advisory system, 75 
Associate in Arts degree, 83 
Bachelor's degrees, 84-89 
Committees, 61-62, 68-69 
Council of arts and sciences, 69-70 
Dean's council, 68 
Dean's list, 73 
Declaration of major, 
Departmental majors, 88-89 
Departmental, special examinations, 
78-79 
Double majors, 70, 89 
Entrance requirements, 71-72 
Faculty, 67-68 
Field of study major, 87-88 
General course requirements, 76-77 
Honors, 73 
Interdisciplinary programs, 89 
Preprofessional requirements, 79-83 
Regulations, 72-75 


65 


76 


Columbian College of 


Arts and Sciences 


(cont'd.) : 

Sophomore honors program, 73 

Sophomore year in Paris program, 7 

Undergraduate major, 87-89 
Commencement, see Graduation 
Committees: 

Joint, faculty and students, 61 

Of the board of trustees, 15-16 

Of the University, 18-20, 61-62 

On the judicial system, 61 

See also college or school conce 
Communications organizations, 

64 
Composition, Mus.M. field, 393 
Comprehensive health planning, M- 

in H.C.A. concentration, 157 
Computer center, University, 54-55 
Computer science: ge 

B.A., B.S. degree requirements, 4 

Graduate courses, 387-88 


rned 
studet! 


Concerts, 65 
Conduct, 50, 51, 554-56 
Conducting, Mus.M. field, 393 
Consortium of universities, 29, 52-53 
Consultants: 
Field of studies, 552-53 
In research, 544-52 
Contemporary art, M.A. conce 
223 
Continuing education for women, 55 
Continuing education in health care 
ministration, 162 
Continuing student, 29 
Continuous registration, 31, 49, 94 
Convocation, see Graduation 
Cooperative programs, 103-104 9 
Correspondence courses, 75, 140, 16 
Council of arts and sciences, 69-70 


tration 


Counseling center, 59 4 field 
Counseling, generic, M.A. In Ec. 
125 . fb 
` " : n 
Counseling, guidance and, M.A. ! 


field, 125 
Counselor education: 

Ed.D. field, 129 

Ed.S. field, 128 f 1h 
Course numbers, explanation o 

199-200 
Courses offerings, time of, 200 
Courses of instruction, 199-501 
Credit, 48 

Balance sheet, 49 

By examination, 23-24 

Earned through U.S. Armed 

stitute, 24 


Forc y 


“edit (cont'd): 
‘planation of amount of, 200-201 
% advanced placement examination, 
M 
For college entrance examination 
board college-level examination pro- 
_ Bram (CLEP), 23-24, 78-79, 140 

or Columbian College special depart- 

pm! examination, 24, 78-79 

Professional courses, granted by 

Columbian College, 78 

Or service school courses, 24 

°F summer school work, 49 

tom other institutions, 23, 99, 
101, 126, 137, 150, 154, 159 
äximum allowed in Columbian Col- 


100- 


) 

o— - 
| Dance; 
in H.KLL S. specialization, 122 
Dean - in Ed, specialization, 125, 352 

'Of Students, office of, 56 

Con couricil: 

"umbian College of 
E 68-69 

En of University Students, 181 

; School of Arts and Sciences, 


Arts and 


stool of Education, 105 

oid Government and Business 
a eration, 133 

fai of Public and International Af- 
Dean’ irs, 164 

3 honor list, School of Government 
Dean's Business Administration, 138 
hern Onor list, School of Public and 
Wis jar onal Affairs, 167 

a Columbian College, 73 

0 E of major, Columbian College 
leer $ and Sciences, 76 
Degree Payment plans for parents, 33 
I|.) P'ograms, colleges and schools, 


Rees, 


Agen: 
Ax iate in Arts, 83 
" late in Arts in General Studies, 


Bachelor of Arts: 
| og ducation, 80-81, 110-22 
8 


x by Columbian College, 77, 
of? 
| ffered by the School of Public and 

5 rational Affairs, 81-83, 166- 
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Credit (cont'd.) : 
lege for experimental 
service-learning program, 78 
Repeating courses for, 48, 94, 184 
Transfer of, within the University, 48, 
99. 100-101, 175, 185 
Credit/no credit option, 85, 110, 139, 169, 
184 
Criminal justice, graduate study, 313 
Crisis-resource teaching, M.A. in Ed. 
specialization, 126 
Cultural exchange organizations, student, 
63 
Curriculum: 
Ed.S. field, 128 
M.A. in Ed. field, 125 


humanities 


Degrees (cont'd.): 
Bachelor of Business Administration, 
136-45 
Bachelor of General Studies, 71 
Bachelor of Science: 
In Administration, 135, 159 
In Geodetic and Cartographic 
Science, 71 
In Health Care Administration, 11, 
135, 159, 334 
In Human Kinetics and Leisure Stu- 
dies, 80-81, 108-10, 122-24 
In Medical Technology, 400 
In Oceanography, 71 
Offered by Columbian College, 77, 
83-89 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doc- 
tor of Medicine, 87 
Combined Master of Arts and Juris 
Doctor, 179 
Combined Master of Science and Doc- 
tor of Medicine, 97 
Doctor of Business 
159-62 
Doctor of Education, 128-31 
Doctor of Philosophy, 93-98, 100-102 
Doctor of Public Administration, 159- 
62 
Dual Program for Doctor of Medicine 
and Doctor of Philosophy, 97-98 
Education Specialist, 128 
Master of Arts: 
In Education, 125-27 
In Government, 146-50, 156 
In Health Care Administration, 146- 
50, 157-58 


Administration, 


562 


Degrees (cont'd.): 


In Special Studies, 95, 104, 215, 224, 
405, 500 
In Teaching, 124-25 
Offered by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 93-102 
Offered by the School of Public and 
International Affairs, 173-79 
Master of Business Administration, 
146-54, 162-63 
Master of Fine Arts, 93-96, 98-100, 
224, 481 
Master of Forsenic Sciences, 
98-100, 312-13 
Master of Music, 93-96, 98-100, 393 
Master of Philosophy, 101 
Master of Public Administration, 146 
50, 154-55 
Master of Science: 
For Teachers, 93-97, 98-100, 375 
In Administration, 135, 146, 163 
In Forsenic Science, 93-97, 98-100, 
313 
In International Affairs, 165, 180, 
443-44 
In Special Studies, 95, 104, 313 
Offered by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 93-100 


92-97, 


E 


Early admission plan, 22 

Early childhood education: 
B.A. in Ed. area of certification, 121 
M.A. in Ed. field, 125 

Early childhood special education, M.A. 
in Ed. specialization, 125 

Earth science teaching field, 113 

East Asia, graduate study and research 
on, 179-80 

East Asian Languages and Literatures 
department and courses, 269-72 

East Asian Studies (China and Japan), 
bachelor’s degree program, 82, 165, 
171 

Eastern Europe, graduate study and re- 
search on, 179-80 

Economics department, 272-80 
Courses, 273-80 
Degree programs, 272-73 
Departmental prerequisite, 273 

Economics group option, B.A. field in 
public affairs, 172 
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Degrees (cont'd.) 1 
Master of Urban and Regional plan 
ning, 146-50, 155-56 
Departmental honors, 51 
Departmental majors, 
lege, 88-89 
Departmental organizations, 
Design, M.F.A. field, 224 in 
Diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, M.A.” 
Ed. specialization, 126 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 46 
Dismissal of students, 46, 51, 554-56 m 
Dissertation requirements, 50, 101-7 
130, 161 
Distinction, degrees earned with 50-51 
Division of Experimental programs, 
Experimental Programs, Division Uni 
Division of University Students, 5€ 
versity Students, Division of 
Divisional organizations, student, 62 ret 
Doctor of Medicine, combined deg 
programs, 87, 97-98 
Doctoral degrees, see Degrees 
Dormitories, 56-57 
Drama, see Speech and 
ment wl 
Drama and speech, teaching field, i 
Dramatic art, degree programs, 41” 185 
Dropping courses, 48, 136, 3, 


Columbian Col 


student, e 


Drama dep 


— A 


n, B.B.A. dert 


Economics specializatio 
143-44 
Education department, 280-97 
Courses, 281-97 984 
Departmental prerequisite, 281, 
296 
Special methods courses, 281, 283 
Education Policy: 
Courses, 297-98 
Graduate study, 297 
Education, School of, 105-32 
Academic work load, 107 
Committees, 105-6 
Dean’s council, 105 
Degree requirements: 
B.A. in Ed. 80, 108-22 
B.S. in H.K.L.S., 80-81, 
24 
Ed.D., 124, 128-32 
Ed.S., 124, 128 
M.A. in Ed., 124, 125-27 
M.A.T., 124-25 


^ 
108-10; p 


ttucation, School of (cont'd.) : 
Trance requirements: 
Bachelor's degrees, 108-9 
Ed D., 129 
Ed.S., 128 
M.A. in Ed.,125 
M.A.T., 124-25 
Faculty, 105 
sq rical development, 106 
golanhip requirements, 109, 127, 
Special programs and services, 131-32 
aching fields, 110-20 
Cation, special, see Special Education 
“partment 
po ional leadership, institute for, 194- 
lic 197 
v objectives, 10, see also col- 
ad School, or division concerned 
Mons opportunity program, 58 
lonal resources information center 
a IC) clearinghouse on higher edu- 
| Ble lon, 196 
gary administration: 
"n » field, 128 
d in Ed. field, 125 
entary education: 
bf in Ed. field, 125 
€ssional courses, B.A. in Ed. de- 
Bree, 121 
kimning field, 113 
at school human kinetics and 
e studies: 
cR Eas. specialization, 122 
ima In Ed, specialization, 
net faculty, S024 
; ES students’ academic work load, 
NA 07, 138, 147, 183 
' Engin Yment, student, 40, 60 
of "ie and Applied Science, School 
(See School of Engineering and 


App}; ee 
hu ed Science catalogue) 


[UT sat 

on Position courses, 300-302 

facet use of, 73, 139-40, 169 

ia e courses, 302-7 

Plien À degree programs, 298-99 

- examination, 24, 77, 299- 

| i 

Tedlirement, 76 

Tes, ing field, 114 

à 9^" às a foreign language, 26-28, 
[in 

C department, 298-307 
Dep, > 300-307 


"ee programs, 298-99 
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English department (cont'd.): 
Department prerequisite, 300 
Special honors, 298, 304, 307 

Entrance requirements, see 
school, or division concerned 

Environmental Studies: 

Course, 309 

Undergraduate study, 308-9 

Ethnographic conservation, 
study, 215, 224 

Examinations, 47 
Admission test for graduate study in 

business, 147, 159 

Advanced placement tests, 23-24 

American college testing program, 
137 

College entrance examination board, 
23-24, 72, 137, 183, 284 

College-level examination 
(CLEP), 23-24, 78-79, 140 

Columbian College departmental spe- 
cial, 24, 78-79 

Comprehensive, for Ed.D. degree, 130 

Comprehensive, for Ed.S. degree, 128 

English as a foreign language, 26-27, 
93 

Final, in defense of dissertation, 101-2, 
131, 161-62 

For admission, 26-27, 72, 137, 183 

For placement in language courses, 24, 
77 

For placement 
T? 

For qualifying for advanced standing 
or waiving curriculum requirements, 
23-24, 78, 137, 299, 341 

Foreign language, for doctoral study, 
100, 180 

Foreign language, for Master's candi- 
dacy, 99, 175 

General, for D.B.A. and D.P.A. can- 
didates, 160-61 

General, for Ph.D. 
101, 102 

Graduate placement in chemistry, 261 

Graduate record, 93, 102-3, 128, 147, 
159, 173, 224, 266, 340, 431, 467, 
480 

Major, in Columbian College, 88 

Major field, for Ed.D. candidates, 130 

Management tool, for D.B.A. and 
D.P.A. candidates, 160 

Master's comprehensive, 100, 127, 148, 
175 

Miller analogies test, 128, 147, 431 

National teacher, 31, 50, 110-11 


college, 


graduate 


72, 


program 


in mathematics courses, 


candidates, 100, 


Examinations (cont'd.): 


Oral, for Ed.S. degree, 128 

Oral, in defense of dissertation, 101-2, 
130, 161-62 

Physical, 31, 59 

Scholastic aptitude, 72, 137, 183 

Supporting field, for Ed.D. candidates, 
130 

Tool requirement: 
For doctoral study, 100-101, 160 
For Master’s candidacy, 99, 175 

Exceptional children, education of 
teachers of, 131 


F 


Faculty, alphabetical list, 502-44 
Fees, 29-34 
Counseling center, 59 
Food service rates, 57 
Payment of, 32-33 
Projected tuition increases, 31-32 
Reading center, 53-54 
Residence hall rates, 57 
Speech and hearing clinic, 53 
Fellowships, 37-39, 102-3, 134 
Field-of-study majors, Columbian Col- 
lege, 86-87 
Field of studies consultants, 552-53 
Finance and investments, M.B.A. field of 
concentration, 153 
Finance specialization, B.B.A. degree, 
144 
Financial aid, 32, 34-41, 58 
For foreign students, 40 
For graduate students, 37-40, 102-3 
For undergraduate students, 34-37 
Law enforcement education program, 
41 
Loans, 33-35, 39-40 
Prepaid and deferred payment plans 
for parents, 33 
Student employment, 40 
Financial encumbrance, for nonpayment 
of fees, 31, 33-34 
Financial regulations, 32-34 


G 


General alumni association, 55 
General examination: 


For D.B.A. and D.P.A. candidates, 


160-61 
For Ph.D. candidates, 100, 101, 102 
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: d 
Exchange organizations, international an 


cultural, 63 
Experimental Humanities: 
Columbian College regulatio 
ing, 78 
Courses, 309-12 | 
Service-Learning courses, 311-12 
Experimental Programs, Division 0% 
87 
Associates, 187 
Steering committee, 187 


n conce 


ES — 4 


Fine arts: 
Courses, 229-34 
Degree programs, 222-23, 224 
Special honors, 223 d 180 
Folger Institute for Renaissance a? 
Century Studies, cooperative 
103-4, 305, 349-50, 454-55 
Food service, 57 
Foreign language examination: 
For doctoral study, 101, 180 
For Master's candidacy, 99, 175 
Placement, 24, 77 gif 
Foreign language requirement, 1, It 
99-100, 101, 170-71, 173, 17% 
78, 180 
Foreign students, 59 
Admission, 26-28 
Courses for, 300 
Financial aid, 40 p 
Forensic Sciences department, 
Courses, 313-16 
Master's degree programs, 312-13 
Fraternities, social, 64 
French: 
Courses, 451-55 
Degree programs, 450 
Examinations: : 
For doctoral study, 101 11) 
For Master’s candidacy, 99-100 
Placement, 24, 450 
Teaching field, 114-15 


prog 4 


— 
General Studies, Associate 1n Ar 
Bachelor’s degrees in, 71 15 
General science teaching field, i felt 
Generic counseling, M.A. In 
125 


Wetics 
Ourses, 317-19 
En study, 317 
geemistry, degree programs, 260, 


"Xetic and Cartographic Science, 
s “chelor of Science degree in, 71 
Btaphy and Regional Science depart 
Ment, 319-24 
Üürses, 320-24 
^w Bree programs, 320 
d Phy specialization, M.A. in Ed. 
ete. 320 
te Phy teaching field, 115 
|. °8Y department, 324-30 
Surses, 325-30 
Bree programs, 324-25 
lem ins field in earth science, 113 
imet courses, 331-33 
n àn teaching field, 116 
E Languages and Literatures de- 
ment, 330-34 
Ourses, 331.34 
on programs, 330 
"aminations: 
9r doctoral study, 101 
Or Master's candidacy, 99-100, 175 
en 24, 330 
tin a and Business Administra- 
» School of, 133-63 
ue work load, 138 
om nting practice internship, 142 
mittees, 133-34 
IS council, 133 
Deer, s honor list, 138 
BR requirements: 
‘B.A. 136-45 
toral study, 156-58 
MA in Govt. 147-50, 156-57 
MB in H.C.A. 147-50, 157-58 
Mp” 147-54 
BA. 147-50, 154-55 


: Of Urb, and Reg. Plan., 147-50; 


P 
sa Master's Grad. Cert. in H.C.A., 


158.5 
Entra 
—- requirements: 
Chelor’s study, 136-37 
Ctoral study, 159 
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Government and Business Administra- 
tion, School of (cont'd.) 
Master's study, 146-47 
Faculty, 133 
Fellowships, 134 
Objectives, 134-35 
Off-campus degree programs, 135, 146, 
163 
Regulations, 136 
Scholarship requirements, 138-39, 148 
Special programs, 162 
Government management intern scholar- 
ship program, 162 
Government of the University, 13 
Grades, 46, 93-94, 124, 148, 176, 184 
Graduate record examination, 93, 102-3, 
128. 147, 159, 173, 224, 266, 340, 431, 
464, 480 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
90-104 
Academic work load, 99, 100 
Admissions requirements, 93 
Consultants in research, 91-92 
Cooperative programs, 103-4 
Dean's Council, 91 
Degree programs, 95-104 
Doctoral degree requirements, 93-95, 
97-98, 100-102 
Master's degree requirements, 93-95, 
97, 98-100 
Faculty, 90-91 
Fellowships and financial aid, 102-3 
Field of studies consultants, 92 
History and organization, 92 
Off-campus degree programs, 104 
Postdoctoral study, 102 
Regulations, 93-95 
Graduation: 
Application for, 50, 95 
Dates, see University calendar 
Fees, 31, 95 
Requirements, 49, 95 
Grants, 37, 38, 58 
Graphics, M.F.A. field, 218 
Greek courses, 255-56 
Groups, special interest and advocate, 65 
Guidance and counseling, M.A. in Ed. 
field, 125 


talth 
Health ^w accident insurance, 59 
Bs c Administration: 
H.C.A. degree, 12, 135, 334 


Health Care Administration (cont’d.): 
Continuing education program, 162 
Courses, 334-39 
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Health Care Administration (cont'd.): 
Department, 334-39 
International institute, 163 
M.A. in H.C.A. degree requirements, 
147-50, 157-58 
M.B.A. field of concentration, 152 
Post-Master's Grad. Cert. require- 
ments, 158-59 
Health information systems, M.A. in 
H.C.A. concentration, 158 
Health service, student, 58-59 
Health staff seminar, 193, 197 
Hebrew: 
Courses, 269 
Placement examination, 24 
Higher education: 
Ed.D. field, 129 
Ed.S. field, 128 
M.A. in Ed. field, 125 
History: 
Of religions—Hinduism—, M.A., field 
in, 445 
Of the University, 9-10 
Teaching field, 116-17 
History department, 339-51 
Courses, 341-51 
Degree programs, 340-41 
Departmental prerequisite, 341, 346, 
349 
Honors program, 340, 346 
Waiver examinations for first-group 
courses, 24, 341 


Incomplete/authorized withdrawal, ex- 


planation of, 46 


Incomplete, removal of, 75, 93-94, 110, 


124, 138, 148, 168, 176, 184 
Independent study plan, 136 


Information processing specialization, 


B.B.A. degree, 144 


Information systems technology, M.B.A. 


field of concentration, 152 


Institute for educational leadership, 194- 


95, 197 


Institute for management science and en- 


gineering, 197 
Institute for Sino-Soviet studies, 179-80 
Courses, 361-62 
Members of the Institute, 360 
Insurance, health and accident, 59 
Interdisciplinary programs, Columbian 
College, 89 
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i ww 6 
Hobbies, student organizations f0% 


Holidays, see University calendar 

Home study courses, 75, 140, 169 

Honor societies, student, 63 . 

Honorary trustees of the University, ~ 

Honors, 50-51 

Honors program, sophor 
College, 73, 351 


more, Columbi | 


Courses, 351 ent, 
Honors program, History departm 

340, 346 | 18 
Honors program, secondary schoo}, 


4, 307 


Honors, special, 51, 222, 298, 30 
418 

Hospital administration, M.A. in gc^ 
concentration, 158 

Hours of instruction, 199 

Housing, 56-57 

Human Ecology, doctoral study, 3 

Human Kinetics and Leisure $ 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 
108-10, 122-24 jie 

Human Kinetics and Leisure Stu 
M.A. in Ed. field, 125 he 

Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, 
partment and courses, 351-60 nt. 

Human resource development, Mai 
Ed. field, 125, 126 309° 

Humanities, Experimental, courses, 
12 s. 

Humanities, Master’s and doctoral fel 
96 


512 
nude" 


— 


International Affairs: 
B.A. degree program, 
72 
M.A. degree program, 173-77 
M.S. war college program, 180 
Courses, 443-44 
School of Public and, 164-80 
International and cultural exc 
ganizations, 63 
International business: 
B.B.A. degree specialization, 144 53 
M.B.A. field of concentration, "v 
International communications, mii 
tional economics, internationa A 
group options, B.A. field in If 
tional affairs, 171 re 
International institute for health ca 
ministration, 163 p 
International relations, doctoral stud 
93-95, 100-102, 179-80, 362 


82. 166-70; 11! 


hang? € 


ly : 

genational students, 59 

"hships, 38-39, 125, 142, 194, 203, 
!l5, 291, 293, 365, 421, 475, 476, 478 


l 
N 


ly i 
y Dese course, 272 
s committee of faculty and students, 


Mmalism department, 363-66 
Üurses, 363-66 
“gree program, 363 
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Interuniversity research colloquia, 180, 
426 
Italian courses, 455 


Italian placement examination, 450 


Judaic studies, committee and undergrad- 
uate study, 366 
Judicial system, committee on the, 61 


Liberal arts undergraduate college, see 


Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Libraries, 13 

Library of Congress, cooperative pro- 
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488-89 
Mathematics department, 373-89 
Courses, 375-89 
Degree programs, 374-75 
Joint graduate degree program with 
area universities, 379-89 
Placement examination, 77 
Mathematics teaching field, 117 
Meals, 57 
Medical services, 58-59 
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Medicine and Health Sciences, School of, 
11, 87, 97-98 

Microbiology department, 390-92 
Courses, 390-92 
Degree programs, 390 

Mid-east regional resource center, 197 

Mid-semester warning, 74 

Military leave, 49 
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Munson Hall apartments, 57 

Museum education, M.A.T. program, 
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Museum training, M.A. concentration, 
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National Bureau of Standards, coopera- 
tive program, 104 

National Law Center, 11 

National teacher examinations, 31, 50, 
110-11 

Natural resources policy center, 197-98 

Navy graduate financial management 
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in the, 64 
Personnel management, degree require 
ments: 
B.B.A. degree, specialization, 145 
M.B.A. field of concentration, 154 
Pharmacology department, 402-5 
Courses, 402-5 
Degree programs, 402 
Phi Beta Kappa, 63 
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Music composition, Mus.M. field, 393 
Music department, 392-99 
Courses: 
Applied, 396-99 
History and literature, 394-95 
Theory, 395-96 
Degree programs, 392-93 
Music history and literature, 
degree program, 392-93 
Music teaching field, 117-18 
Music theory, degree programs, 39209 
Musicology, Master’s degree progr” 
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Mycology, graduate study, 399 
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Proseminar in the major, Columbian 
College, 88 
Psychology department, 430-39 
Courses, 431-39 
Degree programs, 430-31 
Departmental prerequisite, 431 
Public Administration: 
Courses, 439-43 
Department, 439-43 
Doctoral study, 159-62 
M.P.A. degree requirements, 
154-55 
Public Affairs: 
B.A. degree requirements, 82-83, 166- 


147-50, 


70, 172 
M.A. degree requirements, 174-76, 
178 


Public and International Affairs, School 
of, 164-80 
Academic standing, 167 
Academic work load, 167 
Committees, 164-65 
Dean’s Council, 164 
Dean’s honor list, 167 
Degree requirements: 
For Bachelor’s study, 167-73 
For Master's study, 174-79 
Entrance requirements: 
For Bachelor's study, 167 
For Master's study, 173-74 
Faculty, 164 
Institute for Sino-Soviet studies, 179-80 
Objectives, 165-66 
Regulations, 166 
Scholarship requirements, 167-68, 176 
Staff of instruction, 443 
Study abroad, 169, 170, 171 
War college program, 180 
Courses, 443-44 
Public purchasing agents, certification of, 
163 
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dent, 64 


communications, stu- 


Mugs Seter, 53-54 


Readmitted student, 28 
Recreation program, 66 


Recreational organizations, student, 65 
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Refunds, 33-34 
Regional study group option, B.A. field 
in international affairs, 172 
Registration, 28-29 
Regulations, 45-52, 554-56, see also Fi 
nancial regulations, and college, 
school, or division concerned 
Rehabilitation counseling, M.A in Ed. 
field, 126, 131 
Release of student information, Univer- 
sity policy on, 52 
Religion department, 444-50 
Courses, 445-50 
Degree programs, 444-45 
Religion and medical care, M.A. field, 
444-45 
Religions, history of—Hinduism, M.A 
field, 445 
Religious education, M.A. field, 444 
Religious life, 60 
Religious organizations, student, 64 
Renaissance and baroque art, M.A. con- 
centration, 223 
Research: 
Consultants in, 544-52 
Programs, 103-4 
Sponsored, 196-98 
Residence halls, 56-57 
Residence requirements, 50 
Columbian College: 
For the Associate's degree, 83 
For the Bachelor's degrees, 84 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
For the Master's degrees, 98, 100 
For the Ph.D. degree, 102 
School of Education: 
For the Bachelor's degrees, 109 
For the Ed.D. degree, 131 
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Sanskrit courses, 333 
Scandinavian courses, 333-34 
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For foreign students, 40 
Graduate, 37-40 
Undergraduate, 34-37 
Scholastic aptitude tests, 72, 137, 183 
School organizations, student, 62 
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Residence requirements (cont'd.): 
For the Ed.S. degree, 128 
For the M.A. in Ed. degree, 127 
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For the B.B.A. degree, 139 
For the Doctor's degrees, 158 4 
For the Master's degrees, 150, ! 
157 » 
For the Post-Master's Grad. Cert # 
H.C.A., 159 nil 
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For doctoral study, 101 " {1 
For Master’s candidacy, 99 
Placement, 24, 450 
Rules of the University, right t0 : 
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Russia, graduate study 
179-80 
Russian: 
Courses, 463-67 
Degree programs, 462-63 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 101 
For Master's candidacy, 
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Teaching field, 118-19 $ p 
Russian studies, Master's degr* 
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Special Education (cont'd.) 
Courses, 474-79 
Department, 474-79 
Ed.D. field, 129 
Mid-east regional resource center, 197 


M.A. in Ed. field, 126 

Special honors, 51, 222, 298, 304, 307, 
418 

Special interest and advocate groups, 
student, 65 

Special studies, Master's degree pro- 


grams, 95, 104, 215, 
Speech and Drama department, 
Courses, 481-88 
Degree programs, 480-81 
Speech communication, Bachelor's de- 
gree program, 480 
Speech and drama teaching field, 119-20 
Speech and hearing clinic, 53 
Speech pathology and audiology, 
programs, 480-81 


224, 405, 500 
479-88 


degree 


Sponsored research, 196-98 

Sports, 65 

Staff of instruction, alphabetical list, 
502-53 


Statistics department, 488-96 
Courses, 490-96 
Degree programs, 488-89 
Departmental prerequisite, 489 


Statistics specialization, B.B.A. degree, 
145 

Student Activities, 60-66 
Office, 60-61 

Student career services, 60 

Student employment, 40, 60 

Student health service, 58-59 

Student information, University policy 
on release of, 52 

Student life, 56-66 

Student nominating board, 62 

Student organizations, 62-65 

Student publications and communica- 


tions, 64 
Student services, 56-60 
Students, classification of, 

College, 75 
Students, joint committee of faculty and, 

61 
Study abroad, 71, 169, 170, 171 
Summer school credit, 49 
Summer session, 188 
Supervision and human relations, 

in Ed. field, 126 
Suspension, 46, 47, 74, 109, 139, 168, 
184, 554-56 
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Teacher education, Ed.D. field, 129 

Teaching, Master of Arts in, 124 25 

Teaching fields, Education, 110-20 

Teachers, certification for, 132 

Tests, see Examinations 

Textile Museum, cooperative program, 
103, 215, 224 

Theatrical productions, 66 

Therapeutic recreation, M.A. in Ed. spe- 
cialization, 125, 131, 352 

Thesis, not required in optional Mas- 
ters program, 98, 126-27, 150, 174 

Thesis requirements, 50, 100, 127, 149, 
175, 176 

Time of course offerings, 201 

Tool requirements: 
For doctoral study, 101 
For Master's candidacy, 98, 175 
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University Center fee, 30 
Projected increase, 32 
University Students, Division of, 181-85 
Academic work load, 183 
Dean's council, 181 
Entrance requirements, 182-83 
Regulations, 183-85 
Scholarship requirements, 183-85 
Secondary school honors program, 185 
Urban Affairs, B.A. field, 83, 172-73 
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Veterans education, 54 


Waiver examinations, 23-24, 31, 78, 


137, 299, 341 
War college program, 180 

Courses, 443-44 
Warning, mid-semester, 74 
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Zoology courses, 246-49 
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Topology, graduate courses, 388-89 " 
Tourism development, M.A, in Ed. § 


cialization, 125, 352 
Traineeships, 38-39 
l'ranscripts of record, 31, 49 
Transfer students, admission, 22 9 
Transfer within the University, 48^ 
100-101, 126, 185 «ali 
Transportation and logistics speci? 
tion, B.B.A. degree, 145 
Trustees: 
Board of, 14-15 
Committees of the Board o 
Tuition, 29-30 
Advanced deposit, 23, 31 
Projected increases, 31-32 
Tutorial study, 85 


f, 15-16 
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Urban Affairs group option, B- 
public affairs, 172 

Urban and Regional Planning: 
Courses, 497-99 
Department, 496-99 ft 
M. of Urb. and Reg. Plan. deste? 
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specialization, 125, 352 
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168, 184 y 
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study, 499-501 L 
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ces AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


JUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
he Arts in General Studies (A.A, in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 

elor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor 
x “ce in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart. Sc.), 
| ahelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


| OUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Nea Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), 
ly of Forensic Sciences (M.Forens.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), 

ler of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), 
à R of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), Master of Science 
Pecial Studies (M.S. in Sp. Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


at OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.) 
à lor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. 
| td, Tech.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


m 

" IONAL Law CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
Ih, Parative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
| tice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.) ), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


h 
NA OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
|] Ming) (B.S. (C.E.) ), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
ley.» Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering ) (BS. (M.E.) ), 
he of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), and 
f of Science (D.Sc.) 


be OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
| ence in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master 
CM R Education (M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Edu- 
à Specialist (Ed.S., and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


M 


t OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 

stration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in 
TM Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), 
te p' Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in Health 
\ dministration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administration 
4), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in 
I| stration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
|n Urb, and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Health Care 
Up tration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administration 
"), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


| 


ki OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and 
Tof Arts (M.A.), Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S.I.A.) 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, 1825 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


THE DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS, 1973 
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: : : son fot 
Orientation for Ist-year students and registration 


medical students Tuesday 

Classes begin Wednesday 

Thanksgiving recess for undergraduates 
2nd-year medical students begins after las 
day 

Classes resume Monday Pee gf 
Winter recess for undergraduates and Ist-, ^ rid) 
3rd-year medical students begins after last class «sot 
Classes resume for Ist-, 2nd-, and 3rd-year stu e 


day 


d 
and 1st A 
t class ed 


January 13 Registration for spring semester Tuesday 

| February 16 Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday mU and 
March 26 Spring recess for undergraduates and Ist- 2" Frid 

3rd-year medical students begins after last class 
| April 5 Classes resume Monday | 
May 14 Last day of spring semester classes Friday : 
| May 17-19 Examination period Monday-Wednesday | 
| May 21 Commencement Friday J | 
Although jou is 6 i h Septemb”, ge 

Although registration 1s conducted in bot e 


ore, . 
d beldi 


all semester; some courses en j 
chool 9 


January, there is no precise date for the end of the fa 
registration. See the 


Christmas recess while others begin before the January 
Schedule of Classes for exact time of course offerings. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


‘Story AND ORGANIZATION 


Me GORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
dy College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
age in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
n University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
Geos bears, is an intangible one. ; 7 hes 
Yon ^w Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
lp, , € establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
ht that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
Ng iudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
ly Cory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
y ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
‘ds the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
la istrict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
ty 80Vernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
M eS never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
*Xistence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 
1 E Conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
ty, "Ty urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
fey,’ laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
d E of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
y ther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
itane for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 
itm, o Which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Ne ard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
m ac ligious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
NM Person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
($4 "ne into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
ages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 


Ut ber tivities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
ween the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
Moca da Avenue somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 
k hid downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
pip DES of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
Iftee 
nth Streets. 
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During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom | 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, ! 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices 
minders of historic intere? 
lived at ish 


international agencies. The area is not without its re 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reve 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth : 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site 0 
National University he had hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of C 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center an tion 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Educa » 
Government and Business Administration, and Public and International Afi 
the College of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the D! 
sion of Experimental Programs; and the Summer Sessions. 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is govern fi? 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 0 


olumbian College of oa | 
and Science? is 
d the sch 


member. 
ACADEMIC STATUS int 
x EIE M : ; i it! 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional acc 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoo s, diy 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of v The 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Bor pen 
Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American 
Society. cova! Of 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous apP ^ 
the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Associa v 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine "n 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences is recognized by all st? 
territorial medical licensure boards in the United States. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER p 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community cente fof 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportuni ij 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities Pro? 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University "t. 
Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other StU 9 
faculty organizations. univ" 
The Center Governing Board, representative of all elements of the he m d 
community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of t tof pt 
This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the developmen ratio” 
cedures and policies which provide a framework for the Centers 7 


RECREATION "4 
The Nation's capital provides abundant recreational resources ded" d 
of which are available at little or no cost. There are numerous 2 ! 


THE UNIVERSITY 7 
cums, concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of great 
porie interest. Social activities are provided by student organizations of the 
WNersity, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and University-spon- 
i; Programs such as intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic pro- 
, Ons, Religious faiths are well represented in the Washington metropolitan 
tee Washington is one of the most colorful cultural and scientific centers of 

World, 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE MEDICAL CENTER 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Acting Vice President for Medical Affairs 


hey OF ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


le 


ty Office of Academic Affairs bears the responsibility for the curriculum; stu- 
affairs, including scholarship and financial aid; research and sponsored 
ne ans; allied health programs; educational evaluation; admissions; and sup- 
Services of the library and audio-visual and animal facilities. 
nce Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Acting Dean for Academic Affairs 
has, Associate Dean for Curricular and Student Affairs 
Micha Onard, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research 
lier McCally, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs 
i. eimowitz, M.S., M.D., Assistant Dean for Admissions and Director of 
Vinge tors (M.D. Program) 


Buc Harker Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Education and Director of 
ation 


CE OF ADMINISTRATIVE AFFAIRS 


ly tice of Administrative Affairs is responsible for the administration of the 
wey Hospital and Clinic, for support services to the School of Medicine 
hs. “4lth Sciences, and for the financial management of the Medical Center. 


i 
PStanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative Affairs 
CE op CLINICAL AFFAIRS 


li tice of Clinical Affairs is responsible for the patient care activities of the 

tinin, Hospital and Clinic and for the supervision of the graduate and 

bats 8 medical education programs and community affiliation programs. 

hg, Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs and Medical Di- 

huis of the University Hospital 

(lies ian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean for Graduate Medical 
n 


De Gallagher, B.S.N., M.A., Assistant Dean for Nursing Services and 
tor of Nursing 
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HISTORY 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences of George Washington Univers? 
has a distinguished history that goes back more than a century. In Mar 
1825, the School opened with the intention of building "a medical schoo 
mensurate with the progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the 
provement of service throughout the country." The School, the eleventh 07 
medical school in the country, has met this responsibility by providing we 
dents with a foundation in the medical sciences upon which they have bW 
medical careers in practice, teaching, research, or administration. + the 
In 1844, the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted t 
use of the Washington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general teachin 
hospitals in the Nation was established in Washington. 
The distinguished history of the George Washington University dic 
Medicine and Health Sciences closely parallels academic advances an 
progress of the Nation. The School has contributed to both. cot 
The George Washington University Medical Center, established in 1966 “ij 
sists of Walter G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of Medicine ane H 
Sciences; the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library; the University init 
pital; the H.B. Burns Memorial Building, which houses the University cii 
the Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building; and affiliated hosp! h 
In 1973, with the introduction of undergraduate programs in Allie T. 
Sciences, the name of the School was officially changed from the Schoo 
Medicine to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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REGULATIONS 


! tudent enrolled in the University is required to conform to the following 
rations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, school, 
Wision in which he is registered. 
Igi, adent who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
m ty for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue scholastic work 
Under the rules and regulations in force at the time of return. 
Mi. Student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
iy 2»! On an application for admission, registration card, or any other Univer- 
ia cument, the student's registration may be cancelled. If such falsification 
n covered after the student has established an academic record at the Uni- 
ly, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a 
Nn will be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subse- 
Tegistration in the University. 


4 
“DEMIC DISHONESTY 


" University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and main- 
Sidelines of academic behavior. Although all members of the com- 
lw) are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work, 
wk ng students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and 
Win use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and 
* examinations. 
Smbers of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
ous Procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
E" accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dis- 
he 4 Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual of- 
hy gonst the community and will be prosecuted through the proper uni- 
lpi nels. 
bon of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 
li y 9 Wing offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, and the 
Fesident for Academic Affairs. 


y 
ERSiTy POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 

Vey S°Verning access to and release of student education records maintained 
Hoo. tonal institutions which are recipients of Federal funds. The Univer- 
Plies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must: 


2 ty Students access to education records directly related to them; 

- *T students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
d. à Accurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; and 

hi, 2e the student's written consent before releasing information from 

dir or her education records to persons outside the University, except for 
$ ory information as indicated below. Personally identifiable informa- 
t On] May be furnished to a student's parents without such written consent 
I... upon certification of the student's financial dependency. 
Wy University will release the following directory information upon request: 
’ telephone number; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of 
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enrollment; field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; and honors is 


ceived. A student who does not wish such directory information release 

file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. ined 
University guidelines on the release of student information may be obtà! 

from the Office of the Registrar. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
A : : P grii m 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student y^ 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest 0 the 
dent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

ight 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the x 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations sha 


into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS i 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs witho” 


notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS "1 
y 


An Appendix (pages 261-63) contains regulations recently approved b 


University's Board of Trustees. 


THE LIBRARIES í 
|? 


Students have the privilege of using the University Library and the Schor gs 
Medicine and Health Sciences Library. The stacks are open, an all sU. be 
are welcome to browse at their leisure. The current Registration Card m 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use. pl 

All students using the libraries are expected to be familiar with the 
tions governing their use, which are available at each library. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY yl 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. pa 
Found" Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security OB 


STUDENT AFFAIRS 


The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student ife e 
grams, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s forma of w 
tion program. These activities are implemented through the offices gl 
Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, car 
Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activ! a 
dent and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. ore re 
information on these and other activities is contained in the Student H 
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NUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


le Student Health Service is a general outpatient clinic designed to assist stu- 

ns: Tegistered on campus with their health needs. This Service is located at 
?nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 

VP orsicians are available by appointment from 9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., Monday 

í Ugh Friday. In addition, physicians are available to walk-in patients from 

Pm. to 10 p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. to 12 noon on 


key 


& May. This schedule is also maintained during the Summer Sessions, except 
t the evening closing hour Monday through Friday is 9 p.m. 
M. Serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
heir is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
hey ltal for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 
ae the responsibility of the student. 
» dents must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
Mea ent at the Student Health Service. A student who is not currently en- 
fiie who has severed his connection with the University is ineligible for 
e benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student may engage, if he 
ip, ès, physicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will be responsible 
VM fees charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside of the 
er Health Service (for example, X-ray work and referrals to specialists or 
by ,, "Side physicians) are the responsibility of the student. Within the Stu- 
t ĉalth Service, there will be only a few small charges for some services, 
bin materials for an allergy injection series, overseas immunizations, and 
Other services. 
t) Edon who intends to train for an athletic team is required to pass a 
hy y , medical examination. The University is not responsible for injuries 
^ In intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities of the 
Ment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


L 
TH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


; Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group health and 


ent inc I i 

M Mt insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time students who do not 
pe Coverage. Students are encouraged to carry adequate health insur- 

| » -— : y i 

Yep, Tage for themselves and, if married, for their spouses and children. 


*d students should contact the Student Health Service Office. 


S 
i CAL EXAMINATIONS 


N-year students are required to have a comprehensive physical examina- 
in” to admission to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The 
ty, are informed of significant findings and advised regarding such meas- 
h E tend to help them maintain a high standard of health. 

LN dition medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis Case 
NI rogram which the School maintains. Under this program all students 
^ tuberculin tests, X-ray examinations, and such special attention from 
Nescialists as is necessary to reduce to a minimum the dangers from tu- 
"i E Students are immunized against those diseases for which proven 

exists, 
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RESIDENCE HALLS 
is available 


Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls 
Washing?” 


from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, 
D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing may be 
this Office and at the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs. Rese 
private housing must be made by students. 


rvations fo 


MUNSON HALL APARTMENTS 


Munson Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment house contain 
15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married stude 
are given priority for residency until July 15 each year. Seniors and juniors 
have lived at least one year in University residence halls will be conside " 
residency after that date if space is available. AII leases are for on 


HOUSING FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The "T 
will receive, with his notification of acceptance, University residence de^ 
mation, an application for residence hall space, and a declaration of intent (0. 
tend the University. The application for residence hall space must be ed 
panied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credi 
ward the first semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic 
and lease payment must be made by June 27 for the fall semester. 


1975-76 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS* 


For Men: 

Calhoun Hall gii 
double room gi 
triple room 

For Women: 

Strong Hall T» 
single room qi 


double room 


For Men and Women: 
Crawford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)—double room T 


Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)—single room ~ if 


Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, large room for REEL gj 


cb d aA a a 


FOOD SERVICE 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in the f | 
ice plan. Freshmen must participate in the seven-day, 20 meals per inet P 
at the rate of $764t for the academic year. Sophomores may elec ean". 
20-meal plan or a five-day meal plan, 15 meals Monday throug | 


* Residence hall rates subject to change. 
t Food service prices subject to change. 
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Mss for the academic year. Each plan is optional for junior, senior, and grad- 

dents Food service payment does not cover University intersession or 

lu 9n periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room in Thurston 

EM the second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin 
T. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 
le Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
NS entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans with any 

sms which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 
hi tion of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 
Monthly allowances will be paid. 
is n feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
ult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 
Y dministration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet issued 
in * Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled be- 
“ettification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration, 
Ich includes other information of general interest, 


Mi Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


ON Facilities 
V, 

m G. Ross Hall.—Walter G. Ross Hall was dedicated and opened in 
M 973. This modern facility provides the teaching and laboratory facilities 


ents in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. It occupies a city 
ashington on the northwest edge of the University campus, and its 
ine? is approximately 550,000 square feet, more than 10 acres. The 
tw Is equipped with modern audio-visual and other teaching equipment 
bd asic science laboratories. 
i Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library.—The Paul Himmelfarb Health 
40 brary, adjacent to Walter G. Ross Hall, is a modern facility that 
IM Individuals at a time. The Library has a capacity of 80,000 volumes 
Moe tides to 1,500 scientific periodicals. Its collection includes 18th- and 


ip tury medical and surgical texts and many rare books. The Library is 

uM With self-study educational units composed of 12 audio-visual carrels, 
Which is filled with its secti i 

1 Ch is filled with its own film and sound projection equipment. 

Yu, "core 


e Washington University Hospital.—This 550-bed hospital, includ- 
"gene Meyer Pavilion, is adjacent to the School of Medicine and 
A Sciences, It is the primary clinical teaching facility for the students and 
&e house staff. It is fully approved and accredited by the American 

tic; Ssociation, the American Hospital Association, the American College 
Ne lans, and the American College of Surgeons, through the Joint Com- 


trij : 
ce prices subject to change. 
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Left, George Washingt’ 
University Clinic, 
the H.B. Burns 
Building. Below, 
Washington University 


Ho 


f 
corne! dy 
t 


Emergency ji . E 
tom, page 1 

L ^ (ort 
Ross Hall and, in Í | 
ground, the adjoining ant 
Himmelfarb Health Se! 
Library. 
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Mission for the Accreditation of Hospitals. Annual patient admissions number 
proximately 20,000. 
The Watson Wise Emergency Pavilion of the Hospital logs in approximately 
"1000 patient visits annually and is one of the city’s most active emergency 
Nits, x 
The University Hospital is equipped to serve 16 specialty fields. Complex 
Work procedures such as renal dialysis, a computerized X-ray unit for di- 
losing brain diseases, cardiac catheterization, open-heart surgery, transplant 
ery, and total hip replacements are included in its activities. Facilities in- 
à surgical suite of 10 rooms, two of which are equipped with overhead 
*s where observers may communicate with the surgical teams, observe 
* electronic patient-monitoring system in action, and view the intricate surgi- 
Procedures below. 
he Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building.—This building 
- à computerized multitest facility that is available to physicians for pa- 

evaluation. 

he University Clinic.—The Clinic is housed in the 13-story H.B. Burns 
ial Building, where ambulatory care is consolidated and integrated with- 

teaching program. The academic group practice of physicians in general 
w Me and more than 20 specialists is based in the Burns Building. Visits of 
Watory patients number approximately 90,000 annually. 


V 


lleri 
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AFFILIATED HOSPITALS 


Children's Hospital National Medical Center.— Children’s, one of the fines 
pediatric health care centers in the country, houses 220 inpatient beds, includiné 
a specialized referral intensive care nursery and an adolescent unit. Its ambu 
tory Diagnostic and Treatment Center handles in excess of 120,000 vis 
year. Children's is the major base for the School of Medicine and B d 
Science's Department of Child Health and Development, and for the assign’ 
pediatric clerkship. A variety of elective opportunities are offered in varie 
aspects of child health. the 
Columbia Hospital for Women.—This hospital, situated two blocks froma 
University Hospital, is utilized by medical students for training in obstetrics 
gynecology. Columbia Hospital for Women is an affiliated hospital for } 
dency training in Obstetrics and Gynecology in the George Washington ni 
sity Medical Center Program. ital 
Fairfax Hospital.—This 530-bed voluntary community teaching hosp! 
serves a burgeoning surburban area and provides all clinical services ine 
psychiatry. Each year more than 20,600 patients are admitted, 4,900 babies 
livered, 15,000 surgical operations performed, and 49,200 persons examine’ ii 
treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers a rotating inte 1 of 
program, a School of Medical Technology, and clinical facilities for à 


adi 


dn 
Hbc 
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Top, cutaway view of new Children's Hospital National Medical Ce 
Columbia Hospital for Women. 
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Holy Cross Hospital of Silver Spring. 


mca Nursing. Students of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
m P this hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax Hos- 
iy, ån affiliated hospital for residency training in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
forge Washington University Medical Center Program. 
M Cross Hospital.—Holy Cross, a modern 338-bed hospital, is a primary 
f, Campus which provides students with first-hand exposure to the practice 
dicing in the community. It is a private, voluntary facility in which the 
Be of medical, surgical, and pediatric services are provided for a grow- 
Urban population. Last year, more than 19,000 patients were hospital- 
Meg ely 47,000 emergency visits were registered, and 3,263 babies were de- 
bj at Holy Cross. The hospital, which has consistently experienced one of 
Yan, St Occupancy rates in the Washington metropolitan area, is planning an 
k lon to include an additional 112 beds, enlarged emergency room facili- 
lui à new, self-contained center for in-and-out surgery. 
hij, a Naval Medical Center.—The Naval Hospital at the National Naval 
Center, Bethesda, Md., is a 750-bed general hospital offering a 
ine of specialized services, clinical research, and educational programs. 
Care is provided to active duty and retired military members and their 
pn. It is a major referral center for thoracic and cardiovascular sur- 

Well as for cancer therapy. The teaching staff directs a complete intern- 
pj; Sidency program in 21 specialties. 

"abeths Hospital.—St. Elizabeths Hospital, established by an act of 
In 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the De- 
t of Health, Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides for the 
L care, and general well-being of approximately 6,000 patients of 

ital 00 are resident. The facility includes a completely approved General 
Wi to meet the needs for medical and surgical care and functions with a 
EN Staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in various specialties. 

Pital maintains an up-to-date medical library. 
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Medical students of George Washington University utilize the faciliti 
St. Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training. Opportunities for rese Men? 
enhanced by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute of 
Health of the United States Public Health Service. "I 

Veterans Administration Hospital.—1n addition to the medical, surgic?^ 
chiatric, neurological, tubercular, and physical medicine and rehabilitation jg 
ices, this 700-bed hospital has a large outpatient program; an extensive 4 " 
research program; programs in open heart surgery, cobalt therapy: pon. 
dialysis; a metabolic program; and a specially designed Administrative R 
Laboratory. , iul 

Washington Hospital Center.—This 843-bed private, voluntary T. 
serves the greater Washington area through a triad of activities: patien 
teaching, and research. The Center is the tenth busiest of more 7 
hospitals in the United States and the second busiest private hospital 1 " 
inpatient admissions. A very active emergency service cares for ict 
49,000 patients a year, and the 50 clinics provide all major clinica atl 
cept pediatrics for about 65,400 outpatients and 31,700 inpatients hs cat. 
addition to an extensive approved internship and residency program, the 
offers organized instruction for nurses, laboratory and X-ray technicians | 
cal secretaries, and other health-related vocations, 
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ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 


Robert Keimowitz (Chairman), M.P. Footer, Frederick Green, Milton Gusk 
John LaRosa, R.J. Neviaser, Raymond Noble, G.A. Walker, Benny warr 
Margery Johnson (3rd-year student), Carolyn Kubik (2nd-year student), io 
Bowles (ex officio), D.H. Glew, Jr. (ex officio), W.H. Scott (ex officio), ^" 
Sealy (Consultant) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


J.P. Naughton (Chairman), P.C. Adkins, V.H. Cohn, Toni Daniels, M.L. Be, 
Stephen Haas, S.D. Loube, A.M. Margileth, S.C. Marinoff, Robert Ostroff d 
year student), David Reiss, S.D. Rockoff, D.R. Rosing, L.T. Bowles (¢ off 
Fred Leonard (ex officio), R.P. Kaufman (ex officio) 


ALLIED HEALTH COMMITTEE 


Michael McCally (Chairman), P.S. Birnbaum, Robert Branc (Physician's Ana 
ant Student), Justin Frank, Leon Gintzig, Suzanne Hammersberg, Dona Mill 
kins, James Hillis, Jack Kleh, C.H. Klingenmaier, Paul Mazel, J.W. | Ros 
Vincent Murray, S.D. Rockoff, R.D. Shapiro, R.S. Snell, Jarrett Wise, Ea! 

(ex officio), George Stoner (ex officio) 


ANIMAL RESEARCH FACILITIES COMMITTEE 7] 
zs 

W.L. Joseph (Chairman), A.B. Butler, W.P. Fortune, H.F. Gorfinkel, ye 

Huang, L.W. Thompson, Fred Leonard (ex officio), B.C. Zook (ex offic 
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i i ' th- 
R.H. Parrott (Chairman), W.O. Dobbins, R.A. Kenney, Jason Mann (gy 
student), Lawrence Rabkin (3rd-year student), H.V. Rizzoli, G.V. 


W.S. McCune 


CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


jv 
S.A. Schroeder (Chairman), C.T. Bever, J.F. Calvert (3rd-year student) y» 
E gene jk 


Canter, W.H. Cooper, Daniel Ein, Morris Feitel, William Fouty, PU " 
grove, V.M. Iovine, A.M. Margileth, J.J. Rheingold, Robert Saunders pf. 
Shapiro, William Sutherland, S.J. Talpers, Mario Werner, Karl wWippling" * 
Bowles (ex officio), Dennis O'Leary (ex officio) 


EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION COMMITTEE | 
A en" 
M.M. Cassidy: K phil? 


W.H. Scott (Chairman), Gordon Avery, Frank Boruch, 
R.M. Kaufman gj 


Chase, W.H. Cooper, J.B. Erdmann, V.M. Iovine, 
Klubes, Helen Lederer (2nd-year student), Joseph Lindsay, Dennis a Wt, 
T.E. Piemme, Stephen Romansky (3rd-year student), B.W. Smith, Dom” of" 
ple (/st-year student), L.T. Bowles (ex officio), Robert KeimowitZ 4 
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D 
JUCATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 


i. Webster (Chairman), L.F. Affronti, Gordon Avery, Alexander Breslow, 
ig j Donnelly, March Enders, Paul Epstein (/st-year student), Milton Gusack, 
bn &cobson (2nd-year student), Hilliard Jason, Cathryn Kaiser (4th-year stu- 
Ye P.I. Kenmore, R.A. Kenney, L.S. Lessin, H.G. Mandel, T.E. Piemme, 
bn Snell, Neofytos Tsangaris, G.V. Vahouny, Albert Weaver (3rd-year stu- 
y ) A.B. Weingold, A.C. Wyman, W.S. Yamamoto, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), 
“L Scott (ex officio) 


"curi COMMITTEE OF THE MEDICAL CENTER 

1. Armaty, D.W. Davis, D.W. Delaney (House Officer), B.S. Epstein, W.N. 

uw” R.A. Kenney, S.D. Loube, H.G. Mandel, Stephen Romansky (3rd-year 
e 


fs” R.S. Snell, Allen Weingold, J.J. Feffer (ex officio), D.H. Glew, Jr. (ex 
fc) R.P, Kaufman (ex officio), J.P. Naughton (ex officio), P.S. Birnbaum (ex 


“UATE EDUCATION PLANNING COMMITTEE 


a Leary (Chairman), M.F. Armaly, D.W. Delaney, Daniel Ein, M.L. El- 

w TY Goldstein (3rd-year student), Jeff Jacobson (2nd-year student), W.N. 

VEN. Miller, H.C, Miller, R.J. Neviaser, Sean O'Reilly, T.E. Piemme, 

ia XO, P.E. Shorb, D.R. Smith, E.B. Truitt, A.B. Weingold, Herbert 

iy ub, Terry White, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), Michael McCally (ex officio), 
“Cott (ex officio) 


ATION AND RADIOISOTOPE COMMITTEE 


t vre Villafaña (Chairman), E.W. Bradley, Martyn Bailey, D.H. Glew, Jr., 
ior der, Stephen Heller, L.R. Kirkland, B.E, Lessin, J.G, Maier, S.D. 
' V.M. Varma, Mario Werner, B.C. Zook 


ARCH COMMITTEE 


 eadwelt (Chairman), G.S. Edwards, John Gossom (3rd-year student), 

Son, W.L. Joseph, Floyd Katske (3rd-year student), S.G. Kent, Gloria 
Re” Bruce McClennan, A.E. Parrish, P.O. Periman, H.V. Pipberger, Mel- 
L 75 David Reiss, M.J. Stern, Harold Stevens, Fred Leonard (ex officio) 


pn ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

v athton (Chairman), Peter Basch (1st-year student), L.T. Bowles, Gordon 

Eig “Year student), Robert Hales (2nd-year student), Cathryn Kaiser (4th- 

JI R.P. Kaufman, Frederick Lough (4th-year student), Michael Mc- 

en Mermel, Delia O'Hara (Allied Health Student), Kimball Orton (Ist- 
€nt), Stephen Romansky (3rd-year student), William van Wambeke 
*alth Student), Anne Woods (3rd-year student) 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS $ | 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


j ie 
uates who wish to asso" 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite grad 
ntific purposes 


ate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scie 
to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any : 
versity and left the University in good standing, or any person who 1$ 77. 
been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Un 
sity, or of the Board of Trustees of the University: Active members are lif 
eligible members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) tO je 
members of the George Washington University General Alumni Associ? the 
the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors 
Annual Support Program. 

The Alumni Office is in Alumni House, 714 Twenty-first Street, ce i 
Washington, D.C. 20052. All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni 0 wit? 
formed of changes of address or occupation and to supply informati? 
regard to their fellow alumni. 


" 


associnT" 


ua o 
tion, incorP ig 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ALUMNI 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY Medical Alumni Associa 
in 1959, continues the organization previously known as the George 
ton University Medical Society. a 09 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be ove 
profit organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be tO Ping? 
constructive services for the M.D. degree alumni of the George a 
University School of Medicine and Health Sciences for furthering the “of ™ 
science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the we a 
George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Scien 
students, the George Washington University Hospital and its trainees. adus 

Active membership in the Association consists of all M.D. degree y" an 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; current 
cation, past members of the teaching staff of the School o E 
Sciences, who hold doctoral degrees; Doctors of Medicine who Vaine 
or more years of postgraduate training in the George Washington 
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Hospi i 4 : i 
„Pital, Junior membership consists of all members of the student body of 
1 ‘D. degree program of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 

* Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medi- 


and Health Sciences. 


"lIcbRs ron 1974-75 


b: 
mident Donald H. Glew, Jr., M.D. 1948 
ident Elect —John F. Mermel, M.D. 1960 


ice President —Dee R. Parkinson, M.D. 1943 
ice President—Kent A. Peterson, B.A. 1956, M.D. 1959 


rnt V 

tong V 

h tary— Carlos A. Silva, M.D. 1960 
», Surer—Harry C. Beaver, M.D. 1963 


"Wnci]. 


yes P. Burns, Jr., M.D. 1949 
pome W. Canter, M.D. 1955 
‘tvin P, Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 


0 


Sid 


l 
stn Lyles, 1970 
Char) 

Wili 


eg H. Goodridge, M.D. 1965 

wiley M. Kirson, B.A., M.D. 1957 

hey A. Levine, M.D. 1941 

pel D. Loube, B.A. 1941, M.D. 1943 


*s W. Thompson, M.D. 1941 
àm F. Thompson, M.D. 1967 


Program 


The Doctor of Medicine Degree 


ADMISSION 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY School of Medicine and Health Scie 
seeks to enroll intellectually gifted, humanly sensitive, mature persons W àr | 
excel in the science and art of medicine. Applicants of diverse social and not 
cational backgrounds have access to the admissions process. In the s 
process there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, or 
tional or regional origin. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS | 


ADMISSION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 


si s P FL 
For admission to the Doctor of Medicine degree program, à minima ight 
| 


semester hours must have been earned in an accredited institution 0 culi 
learning. Credits earned in a professional school can be applied to t dies: 
ment of this minimum requirement only if they are acceptable by the i 
cant’s college or university toward a Bachelor's degree in Arts Or Scien adat | 
credit under the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester hour.) lt !5 tio 
tageous to complete four full years of undergraduate study. Only exceP™  , 
students are accepted upon completion of the minimal requirements. | 
It is possible for exceptional students with three years of undergraduate jjs 
in Columbian College of George Washington University to be admitted t icit | 
medical school and to receive a combined Bachelor of Arts-Doctor of 
degree. More detailed information on this program is given on page "4 
The following courses must be completed with satisfactory achieveme eo 
fore the applicant can be certified for matriculation. All require jia 
courses must include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance 0 m 
with the experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. This 
1. Biology: 8 semester hours, including 2 semester hours of laboratory ug | 
may be either in general biology or zoology but may not include 5€ 
credited courses in botany. 
2. Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic ch 
include qualitative analysis), including 2 semester hours 0 


Ap fl 
emistry (which 108 
f laboratory: 


semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. f abo 
3. Physics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours 9 | 
tory. be 
i ture. This may 


4. English: 6 semester hours in composition and litera 
usual introductory college course or its equivalent. :a of 
The number of required courses has been kept to a minimum 1n | 
allow college students the time to pursue their own interests in dep "LL 
Admissions Committee has no preference with regard to the major g, yl 
study of the applicant. Students with backgrounds in the arts, humani is, w 
social sciences are as admissible as applicants with science backgrou" all 
Committee does expect that work in the student’s chosen area of cone’: est 
as well as in the required science courses should reflect his scholarly 
and show evidence of significant achievement. 
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OMISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


t applicant for admission with advanced standing should understand that 

few spaces are available for transfer students because of recent substantial 

Mases in the size of the first- and second-year classes. Transfers into the 

bie year are considered only in exceptional circumstances. Positions in the 

‘year class, when available, will be offered to students transferring from 

took medical schools or to American citizens attending foreign medical 
s. 


* applicant for advanced standing must fulfill the following requirements: 


the he applicant must be or have been a regularly registered student in a 
Pol Of medicine which is a member or an affiliate member of the Association 
, eric 


an Medical Colleges. Citizens of the United States in foreign medical 
8, other than those in Canada, should participate in the COTRANS pro- 
x4 POnsored by the Association of American Medical Colleges. Information 
lw I5 program may be obtained from the Association at One Dupont Circle, 
? Washington, D.C. 20036. 
w © applicant must be in good standing and eligible to continue in the 
oy Where he or she is currently enrolled, or must be eligible to re-enter that 
If his education has been interrupted. 
€ applicant must have completed a course of study at least equivalent to 
img aired for advancement to the year for which he is applying had he been 
ag in the George Washington School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
hy, sion to the second year, he must have completed all work in anatomy, 
th Mistry, microbiology, and physiology. For admission to the third year, 
ave finished all work in these subjects, as well as all work in pathology 
hte ia macology; must have completed didactic courses in medicine, surgery, 
hi, ànd gynecology, pediatrics, and psychiatry; and also must have had 
h al experience in the clinical evaluation of the patient, including physical 
SiS and laboratory medicine. 
kin * applicant must have the endorsement of the dean of his school of 
j me Or his authorized delegate. 
Visa e applicant must take the Part I Examination of the National Board of 
t ts : Xaminers if he is applying for admission to the third year. He should 
" ake the examination in June of the year in which he wishes to enter. 
Ian, 9f the United States attending foreign medical schools, other than those 
a, are required to pass all subjects of the Part I Examination in order 
kA c atrate competence in the basic sciences. For admission to the second 
Win oS of the United States attending foreign medical schools, other than 
istry anada, must pass the National Board Examinations in anatomy, bio- 
> Microbiology, and physiology. 


SATION PROCEDURE 


l 
ke ON TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 


Wve IS a participant in the American Medical College Application Serv- 

Mra 4S) Applications for a place in the first-year class can be obtained 

1:299. ^AMCAS, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 301, Washington, 

. tion 4 When completed, this application is returned to AMCAS for dis- 
h 


N to schools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS application dead- 
vember 15, 1975. 
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After receipt of our copy of the AMCAS application, the Office of Adm* | 


sions will send applicants a Supplemental Application. This requests info "] 
tion not included on the AMCAS application. Submission of this supplemen ) 
application (due no later than December 31, 1975), including the nonre" 
able supplemental application fee ($25), will initiate Admissions Com 
processing of the application. On the basis of the available information " 
applicants will be asked to have letters of evaluation (recommendation) se 
After careful review of these documents the Committee will extend an ! 
for interview to the most promising candidates. When these steps are comple l 
the application will be brought to the Admissions Committee for final dec! 
Applicants will be informed of final decisions immediately. Although "m 
not assume an obligation to report missing or erroneous credentials, the 
sions Office will try to contact the applicant if it is noted that necessary € | 
tials are missing. rogi 
This institution also participates in the AMCAS Early Decision Pcs 
Interested applicants for the 1976-77 entering class are referred to the A l 
«Information Booklet" included with the AMCAS application materials. " 
decision applicants should be aware that they must submit their applic? T! 
August, 1975, and that for consideration, the supplemental application of 
letters of recommendation and transcripts must be received by the, cand 
Admissions no later than September 1, 1975. Decisions on early decision ^» 
dates are made usually by October 1 and no later than October 15, 1975. m 
Applicants are referred to the AMCAS "Information Booklet for the ‘ime | 
Entering Class" for the most up-to-date information available at the qain 
application. Details included in that booklet supersede information conu 


herein. 


ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING ie 

Applications for admission with advanced standing should be obtained {res 

Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine and Health 

2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. port 
The application, the nonrefundable application fee of $25, and all sup il 

s no later than AP! 5 


credentials must be received by the Office of Admission ed 
ttende? ^. 


Supporting credentials include transcripts from each institution a 
high school (including certified originals with translations of foreign tef. y 
school records) letters of recommendation, including the Dean's let out 
Medical College Admission Test scores. Applicants applying A p 
COTRANS should meet the April 15 deadline, although the Office 9 july Y 
sions will wait until the National Board scores are available in June of 
fore making final decisions. j 
The most recent application information 
an applicant requests his application. That 
tion contained herein. 


will be made available & Saag 
information will superse e 


SELECTION PROCEDURES 


rl 4 
To process the vast number of applications to this institution u— A 
peditiously, a screening evaluation system is utilized. This evaluan’ ipto 
ades (taking 


dure screens applicants on the basis of undergraduate gr 
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‘Sunt improvement in performance in later years), Medical College Admission 
“St scores, and pertinent extracurricular and work experiences. Some addi- 
Mal consideration is given to applicants from the District of Columbia and 
* neighboring metropolitan area, as well as to applicants from George Wash- 
«Bon University. Although there are no age limits, the very young and rela- 
"ly older applicants must demonstrate considerable strength in other aspects 
teir applications. 

oe all credentials and interview reports are available, the application is re- 
Wed by the entire Admissions Committee. In this review, although grades and 
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MCAT scores are considered, major consideration is given to the essay portio? 
of the applications, the letters of recommendation, and the interview reports,” | 
an attempt to assess those motivational and personal characteristics that 


Committee feels are so important in choosing future physicians. | 
in two weeks 
dicin® 
him. 


An applicant who is offered a place in the class is required, with 
to notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program) of the School of Me 
and Health Sciences in writing of his intent to accept the place reserved for 
A deposit of $100 is also required by a specific date after notification O l 
ceptance. The date will be given in the notice of acceptance. The deposit We | 
not be refunded after registration but will be credited toward the tuition of 
first semester. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


GONG Hs th 

The faculty and administration of the School of Medicine € T 

Sciences have developed a curriculum designed to prepare each student o | 
ckg | 


professional life of continuous learning. Because students differ in ba 
ability, and career interests, the curriculum is balanced with required course 
and each student is encouraged to maximize achievement within his Or 
limits. It is presumed that all graduates will seek additional education 1n gro t 
ate training programs before assuming complete responsibility for inde 
clinical decision-making. ' 
In the first year, the student concentrates primarily on basic sciences, w 
ning with an orientation in cell biology taught by members of all basic S | 
departments. The remainder of the first semester includes anatomy» bi 
istry, and finishes with an introduction to neurobiology which bri 
one-month vacation in December-January to the second semester. In the 
semester, the student concentrates on physiology and microbiology in ? 
to the integrated course in neurobiology. " 
The second year integrates basic science and clinical information. pd 
ology and pharmacology provide the major basic science substrates: | av 
academic program has been evolving since 1970 and several innovation y, 
been introduced each year. The course is coordinated by a program di wor 
Integration is accomplished through the work of faculty subcommittees cs 
ing with the program director and the second year subcommittee on duri 
tional planning. Medical students are introduced to physical diagnosis 
the first semester of the second year. 


gditio? 


"T 4 
A two-year continuum of required clerkships and elective sequences y e 
signed to bring the student to optimal readiness for graduate training wht ri 
gins in the third year. Clerkships are required in medicine, surgery» 
obstetrics-gynecology, psychiatry, and health care sciences. A great pita 
elective experience is available at George Washington and its affiliated hos 
and permission may be obtained to take electives away from the George 


ington campus. assi 
During the entire educational experience, students are encouraged » T, 
responsibility for their self-assessment and continued learning. It 1S ction P? 
the faculty to select and educate concerned human beings who will fun 
ductively and effectively for a long career in medicine. 
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DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Bery candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine must 

Ve satisfactorily completed the requirements of the School of Medicine and 
talth Sciences as described on page 30, including no less than four aca- 
Mic years of study as a matriculated student in medicine. All required courses 
lst be completed and all prescribed examinations satisfactorily passed. 


HONORS 


quiidates who have completed the four-year course for the Doctor of Medicine 
ee and have received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 50 per 
Es more of the total number of semester hours taken may be recommended 
B ecutive Committee of the Medical Center for graduation *With Dis- 


COMBINED DEGREE PROGRAMS 


i 
MBINED BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


l 
Mg recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate must 
iate at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least 30 
and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian College of 
4nd Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfac- 
i, o mpletion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student be- 
i 5 eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
Should be understood, however, that admission to Columbian College does 
Slarantee admission to the School of Medicine and Health Care Sciences. 


y 
‘BINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


k departments of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences cooperate with 
inj, Aduate School of Arts and Sciences in offering programs leading to the 
ty ed degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine in the fields of 
A xc pathology, biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology, pharma- 
Stud, and physiology. 
bo ents in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to apply for 
k Mbined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet 
Ney quirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
ify ust be recommended by the chairman of the department and by the Dean 
is Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the Dean for Academic Affairs 

*dical Center. 

aster of Science degree program consists of a minimum of 30 semester 
EN Ich includes a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). For a Master of 
IN $ gree program which does not include a thesis, the number of semester 

&taduate course work is determined by the department. The program 
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without the thesis is not an individual student option and is not available in ever) 


department. 

A maximum of 12 semester hours 
pleted as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not alr 
ward the bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirement 
of the Master of Science degree. The remaining semester hours of work, incl! i 
ing a thesis if it is required, must be in course work in the basic medical scien í 
normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate School ? 
Arts and Sciences. 


of credit for graduate-level courses com 
eady applied 


DUAL PROGRAM FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AND 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREES 


In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences a dual prog" 
is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of Medicine fot 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which must be fulfilled the 
both degrees are identical to those currently and separately established a 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts 


Sciences. T 
In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective student first mus 


ply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and en 
and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through estable 
procedures. Upon admission to both schools, he may then apply tor affi 
with the dual degree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy a 
is performed under the jurisdiction of a department 

is available in more than fifty research fields. 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 1 of 
ter hours of approved work taken in the M.D. degree program of the Scho? p 
Medicine and Health Sciences toward the total of 72 semester hours requir y 
complete the requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Twen E. 
hours of this requirement must be earned in graduate courses during P? 
when the student is not obligated to full-time enrollment in the M.D. degree siet 
gram, i.e., during summer sessions, vacation periods, etc. The final 24 sem ie 


1l Doctoral Committ 


hours of dissertation research toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree he esti 
gin concurrently with the final semester of graduate course work. 
mated time for completion of this dual program is six years. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY REQUIREMENTS 


f 

pocto! i 

nd f the Us 
Geoff 


The detailed requirements for the degrees of Master of Science à 
Philosophy are stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue © 
versity, which is available at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


REGISTRATION 


m. 
Registration for the 1975—76 fall semester will be conducted from 10 P. 
gss” 


2 p.m., on September 2. The place of registration for the fall semester nat! 
as the time and place of registration for the spring semester an h 
session of fourth-year clerkships will be announced in the Schedule 9 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES 


The following fees have been established for the academic year 1975-76. (See 
34 for projected tuition fee increases for 1976-80.) 


EME Skog ae 1 Only e a uiii d Mg $25.00 
jon fee, for the academic year .........,.55. diirei iksi 5,000.00 
Wersity Center fee, charged all students (except those granted 
leave of absence” status) each semester .............. eerte 46.50 
Tegistration fee, for failure to register within the designated 
ed m aana OSA EN IT E OAS ERI IIE NEE IA SEAE ET PA 15.00 
payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due 
pete “Payment of Fees,” below) e... oiiaii — 15.00 
ancial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encum- 
tance for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," below) .... 35.00 


‘tinuous Registration fee, charged each student granted “leave of 
H nce” status for each semester in the School of Medicine and 
Ene NEE E E E E aee 94.00 


Ennity Center fee, charged each student granted "leave of ab- 
inge. Status, each semester 


la, ation RIALS eI rit om i 25.00 


i 
MENT OF FEES 


i cual fee of $5,000 for the 1975-76 academic year is payable at the rate 
» On or before registration day for each semester. Students registered 
titio © summer session of fourth-year clerkships will be on “continuous regis- 
aa" without charge until the following fall semester. No student is per- 
by to complete registration or attend classes until all charges are paid. Tui- 
fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University. Checks 
postal money orders should be made payable to George Washington Uni- 
Y, with student identification number shown in upper left-hand corner. 
Mies, Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Wi, 2°Counts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. While 
terre 'S due and payable in full as described above, a student may sign a 
l htrar payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of 
| lon permitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (ex- 
Wr 9r fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining 
Vc n or before October 22, 1975 (for the fall semester), and March 10, 
Nthe OT the spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum 
“Se pee will be charged from the date of registration to the date 
NY made. 
P ents receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern- 
Ing tion contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to 
DN erred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed 
Ne of the tuition awards by $590 or more. Under such circumstances 
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: e 
the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from th 


student at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing ? d 
ferred payment contract. -cally 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatic : 

t charge 


charged a $15 late payment fee and will be subject to the interes 
8 per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be e 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbere" 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of the deferred payment contracts 4 
future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registra! i 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and 0 A 
academic information until the account is settled financially. Financial sett 4 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University in additi? 
to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. the 
After a student has entered the course of instruction he is obligated for 
tuition for the full semester. A student registered for the clerkships of the v 
mer session is obligated for tuition due at the time of registration for the det 
lowing fall semester, except that in the case of withdrawal or leave of abse 
a pro rata payment will become due immediately. pli 
Acceptance by the University of a student’s fees does not in any way y 
gate the School of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept the student for 
subsequent semester or summer session, and the right is reserved to requi pool 
withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest of the student or the 90. 
the Executive Committee of the Medical Center deems it advisable to 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES FOR 1976-80 
Pie ‘mated * 
The maximum tuition for the academic year 1976-77 has been estimat if 
$12,500. Beginning with the 1976 summer sessions, the maximum Unies 
Center fee charged each student granted “leave of absence” status has 916 
estimated at $5, an increase of $0.65; beginning with the academic year am 
77, the maximum University Center fee has been estimated at $52.50 a 
ter, an increase of $6. " 
limits 


Every effort will be made to keep tuition and fee increases within thes ^ ind 
However, it is not possible to project future economic data with certain 
circumstances may require an adjustment in this estimate. 

COST OF TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 

«ens co" 
The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment (micro i 
drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, d yell 
eter, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $700; seco rovideð 
$400; third year, $200; and fourth year, $200. Microscopes must be P 
by the student. Rentals are not available. 
PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS i 

n 

: : : po 
Several commercial programs for those who wish to pay for colt , life 
monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most ó 
insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, 
inquiries to the following: 106 


: 19 
1. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02100 


3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

p University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
ĉe to students and parents. 


REGULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES 
‘TENDANCE 


A S s : , 
adent is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been com- 
ted and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 


ADRs 


i 
dg lonors; P—Pass; F—Failure; /P—In Progress; /—Incomplete; W—With- 


| 
Those students whose performances in a subject, as determined by the depart- 
i, Concerned, are of a very high caliber, and who, in addition, have demon- 
" those qualities of intellectual curiosity, integrity, and self-discipline 
‘te Clearly set them apart from the majority of the group, may be assigned 
| Wade of H (Honors). 
Nang 8rade of P (Pass) will be assigned to all students who meet the minimum 
| tited S of performance in a subject as determined by the department con- 
» Unless they are entitled to the grade of H (Honors). 
‘tin Stade of F (Failure) will be assigned when a student fails to meet the 
tey UM standards of performance in a subject as determined by the depart- 
tiang, cerned. A student receiving the grade of F in any subject may not 
* to the work of the following year until he has complied with such 
W the padations of the Committee on Educational Evaluation as are approved 
Executive Committee of the Medical Center. 


The 


_ of IP (In Progress) will be assigned to students in courses which 
k an Ore than one semester for completion. A single definitive grade will 
| "ned upon completion of the entire course in a subsequent semester. 
ete - of I (Incomplete) will be assigned when a student fails to com- 
Dean f the required work in a course for reasons acceptable to the Associate 
hw °F Curricular and Student Affairs. A student in the first and second 
NS ben? not proceed into the work of the following year until a grade of J 
ray removed; if not removed, a grade of 7 will be automatically changed 
LT pee of F (Failure) after one year. A student in the third or fourth year 
The Move a grade of 7 prior to graduation. 

lg, Fade of W (Withdraw) will be assigned only when a student is unable 
itang Ue in school for reasons acceptable to the Associate Dean for Curricu- 
UN tudent Affairs (such reasons may not include poor scholarship). Such 
^u nt may be readmitted, at the discretion of the Associate Dean for Cur- 
"ei he Student Affairs, within a period of two years, and he may repeat for 

Course or courses in which he had been assigned the grade of W. 
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AUDITING 
as an “auditor” P 


active part 9 
not later 


Students may, with the permission of the instructor, register 
a class (no academic credit). An auditor is not required to take 
to pass examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may 


repeat it for credit. 


PROBATION 


ades of F in courses totalling 6 or more semester hours 
ation for the following sem il 
in any course wi 


A student who receives gr 
in one semester will be placed on academic prob 
ter. A student who while on probation receives a grade of F 
be continued on probation for the following semester. 


ACADEMIC DISMISSAL 
5 4 ba 
A student (1) who exceeds three semesters, consecutive or otherwise, 02 pro f 


tion: or (2) who receives grades of F in courses totalling 14 or more se 3l 
hours in any academic year; or (3) who receives grades of F in courses tot 
ling more than 20 semester hours of work in the M.D. degree program: " 
(4) whose academic achievement is otherwise considered unsatisfaclory by p. 
Educational Evaluation Committee will not be allowed to continue in the ^" 


degree program. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Tu ipf 
Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held dur? 
and/or at the end of each semester. 
GRADUATION 
a o in th? 
Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must be fled ie 


Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs, and the fee must be paid at 
of registration for the last semester of the fourth year. dur 
Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the gr? 
tion exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia is aPP 

by the Dean for Academic Affairs. 


FINANCIAL AID 

ts 
The following fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds are available to stud 
in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Unless otherwise specific 
quiries should be directed to the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs c gy. 
Medical Center, George Washington University, 2300 Eye Street, IN." 
ington, D.C. 20037. i 


FELLOWSHIPS 
us! 


Wilbur J. and Edith K. Carr Memorial Fellowship Fund (1965).—BY © 
of Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of the University. The income from 
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Provides fellowships in surgery, medicine, or medical research at the George 
ashington University Hospital. 

Samuel Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961)—By bequest, in 
Memory of Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this fund, up to $2,000, 
May be used to assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study or research, 
Meferably in surgery, at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
|. If no individual is conducting such work or deserving of the award, the in- 

pe may be used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuition and 
| ki *r school expenses deemed appropriate) for students in the School of Med- 
| he and Health Sciences. Application should be filed with the Chairman of the 

Partment of Surgery no later than March 1. 

he Lattman Foundation.—Each year the Foundation provides a sum of 
ney to support academic enrichment programs for students who are ex- 

Nencing academic difficulty. 

Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953).—A $3,000 fellowship established 

quest of Mrs. Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascular diseases. 
y Henry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant (1967).—Awarded annually 
E Student in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences for research in can- 
tand allied diseases at the George Washington University Clinic. 
S, Public Health Service Training Grants:—Information concerning training 
E: in fields of the medical sciences is available at the Office of the Dean 
Cademic Affairs of the Medical Center. 


CHOLARSHIPS 


Xtholarships awarded to students in the M.D. degree program are credited for 
amc year unless otherwise specified. Each holder must carry a full 

à ule of academic work during the period for which the scholarship is 
| the "ded. Applicants should apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in 
fice of the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center no later 


n 
hernias 15 preceding the academic year for which the scholarship is to be 
| Wardeq, 


i shievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
1 a'ship.— Awarded to a student on the basis of financial need and superior 
v Candidates must be citizens of the United States. 

"ned Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (1972).—Available to 
tdivig T$ of the armed forces who qualify under Public Law 92—426. Interested 
DA uals should write to one of the following: (1) Department of the Army, 
| Navy -PTP, Washington, D.C. 20314; (2) Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
| aj, Department (Code 3174), Washington, D.C. 20372; (3) ATC/RSOS, 

y Ph Air Force Base, Texas 78148. 
| i Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—A partial scholarship es- 
| b, d by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awarded 

9man intern in the University Hospital. 
ipe Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship (1946).—A partial scholarship es- 

*d by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awarded 
woman in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences “of outstanding 

ship, character, and promise, who intends to make the practice of medi- 
j er life profession." 


a Bender Scholarship (1967).—A partial scholarship established by the 


b 
"ho 
x 
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family of Jack I. Bender as a memorial to their father. Awarded annually t0# 
student on the basis of academic performance and need. 

Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship (1954).—A partial scholarship, by a 
quest of Alice R. H. Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in the 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965).—Provided at the request of Dr. 
Coale for women in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The scholar 
ships are administered by the Zonta Club of Washington. Application should be 
made to the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center no 
later than December 1. 

Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships (1951).—Available to medical 
dents upon application through the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs ° 
the Medical Center. / 

Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund (1973).—Established in memory of Olive! 
C. Cox, M.D., “for the establishment, support, and maintenance of endow 
scholarships in medicine.” of 

Health Professions Scholarship Program (1966).—Awarded by the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences to students who qualify under the provisions 
Public Law 89-920. Inquiries should be directed to the Associate 
Curricular and Student Affairs. d 

Joan Luria Hines Scholarship (1968).—Established by friends, students, T 
faculty of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences as a memorial t9 
wife of a medical student. "T 

Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958).—Three tuition scho 
ships available to students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. ical 

Sidney A. Levine Scholarship Fund (1971).—Established to assist 
students on the basis of need and academic performance. , 

Medical Student Research Scholarships and Traineeships.—For student p" 
ticipation in the research programs of the School of Medicine an He of 
Sciences or special training in research methods. Research scholarships a 
dinarily awarded for full-time activity during the summer months; res 
traineeships support part-time work during the academic year. Sc ial 
“matched” with members of the faculty in accordance with their mutu 
ests. Trainees are designated by the departments responsible for the pro 
These programs have been spsonsored by the National Institutes of He ug 
addition a number of research scholarships have been made available tht? 
the Washington Heart Association. ‘ous 

School of Medicine Scholarship Fund (1948).—Established by gifts of var! 
donors for tuition awards in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences: 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960).—E: tablishe the 
friends and classmates. Awarded annually to a second-year student p ic 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences on the basis of need and ac? 
performance. 

James J. Whisman Scholarship (1966).—A partial scholarship by eque 
James J. Whisman for needy and deserving students in the School of Me 
and Health Sciences. 


COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


1; : á ants 08 
The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women students com 
basis of financial need and scholastic attainment. Candidates must , 
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Meed a minimum of 15 hours at this University with a minimum B (3.0) 

Werage, or the equivalent. A letter of application for these scholarships should 
addressed to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care of the 

Alumni Office, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, no 

ater than May 15 for the fall semester, and January 1 for the spring semester. 
holarship aid is awarded from income of the following endowments: 

aele M. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973).—A fund of $1,000 for tuition 


Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967).—A $10,135 fund for tuition aid, 
“tablished by bequest of Jessie Fant Evans, former Trustee of the University. 
E" D. and Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (1926).—A 

of $1,000 for tuition aid, established by Elizabeth Wilson as a memorial 
er parents. 


‘AN FUNDS 


i ggmerican Medical Association Medical Education Loan Guarantee Program 
Mb ).—Available to medical school students (beyond the first semester of the 
| > degree program). 
k atherine Breen Student Loan Fund (1972).—Established by alumni of the 
E" of Medicine and Health Sciences in honor of Miss Catherine Breen, 
E Assistant to the Dean of the Medical Center. Available to needy stu- 
thou anno are candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Applications 
tation be made to The George Washington University Medical Alumni Asso- 


e K. Carr Medical School Loan Fund (1962).—Established by Mrs. Carr 
| ans to students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
| o Professions Student Loan Program.—This fund is available to a full- 
tine Brent pursuing a course of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
t ini Nterns, residents, students engaged in premedical or other professional 
the 4^8. and students enrolled in programs of study other than those leading to 
*Bree mentioned above are not eligible for these loans. 
| hii, didate must (1) be a citizen of the United States or have such immi- 
L Status and personal plans as to indicate that he intends to become a per- 
| b ge resident of the United States, (2) be in need of the amount of the loan 
kho able to pursue his course of study, and (3) be in good standing with the 
7 Inquiries concerning deadlines and applications should be directed to 
| peociate Dean for Curricular and Student Affairs, 
Moo H. Himes Loan Fund (1956).—Available for loans to students in the 
4 9f Medicine and Health Sciences. 
| Made ert Wood Johnson Foundation Loan Fund (1972).—Available to medical 
S who are women, members of designated minority groups, or legal resi- 
Mi ounties of less than 50,000 population, and who are citizens of the 
es, 
| t Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund (1942),—Established by W.K. 
^. Foundation in Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Matin, B. Martin Loan Fund (1967).—Established by friends of Mrs. Jessie B. 
ne, > former Editor of Academic Publications at the University. An emer- 
te EM for loans up to $250, payable prior to ceasing of enrollment, with 
t or - Of 3 per cent per annum. Application should be made to the Direc- 
| * Office of Student Financial Aid. 


ts 
Unit 
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Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund (1953). Established by Chas. Pfizer 4 
Co., Inc. 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences Loan Fund (1951).—A fund estab 
lished by medical students and augmented by bequest from the estate of 
L. Murray. 

Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund (1941).—Established by Rose L 


Sutherland. sei of 
W.E. Wrather Medical Student Loan Fund (1967).—Established by gift 0 


Mrs. Alice D. Wrather in memory of her husband. 


PRIZES 


American Medical Women's Association, Inc., Prize.—A certificate awarded 
annually to each woman ranking academically in the upper 10 per cent 0 
graduating class. An additional prize of $100 is awarded to a woman who 
the highest scholastic ranking in her graduating class. of 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967).—Established in memory. 
Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology of "m 
human female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the £ of 
ating class who has attained a commendable knowledge and understanding 
the field of female endocrinology. T 

Allie S. Freed Prize (1957).—Awarded annually to a member of the Lie 
ing class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of preven 
medicine. ad- 

Walter Freeman Prize (1966)—Awarded annually to a student in the # 
uating class who submits the best essay based on original investigation. pior 

Alec Horwitz Prize (1959).—A prize of $100 awarded annually to 8 © 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. ping 

Oscar Benwood Hunter Prize (1952).—Established by The George was vel? 
ton University Medical Society, now known as The George Washington Uni "m 
sity Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a member of the 
ating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in pathology. ahan 

Jacobi Medical Society Prize (1962).—Established in memory of Dr. At 
Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. Awarded ding 
ally to a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstan 
ability in pediatrics. shed iB 

Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society Prize (1937) —Establish og 
memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who served as ro m 


in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Awarded annually to p pstel 
ber of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability 1 : 
rics and gynecology. bers of 


Lange Medical Publications Prize.—Awarded annually to two mem 
the graduating class who are considered outstanding by their classmates: edi- 
prize consists of the graduate’s choice of four books published by Lange 
cal Publications. Law 

Huron W. Lawson Prize (1957).—A prize of $100 established by MB edic 
son in memory of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the , c 
Staff of the University, presented annually to a member of the graduating and 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetr! 


gynecology. 
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Benjamin Manchester Prize (1966).—Established by a grateful patient in 
“nor of Dr. Benjamin Manchester, clinical professor of medicine. Award- 
! annually to a member of the graduating class who has an outstanding record 

shows promise of real humanitarianism in the practice of medicine. 
à CV. Mosby Book Prize. —Awarded annually to four members of the graduat- 
d Class who are considered outstanding by their classmates. The prize consists 
the graduate's choice of a book published by C.V. Mosby Company. 
i uius S. Neviaser Prize in Orthopaedic Surgery (1956).—A prize of $100 
red annually to the senior who scores the highest grade in a written exam- 
lion and clinical aspects of orthopaedic surgery. 

9hn Ordronaux Prize (1907).- -By bequest, $150 awarded annually to the 
"ber of the graduating class who has the highest scholastic standing. 
be Oche Prize.—An Omega watch and a scroll awarded annually to the mem- 
hi 9f the graduating class who best exemplifies the ideals of the modern Ameri- 
| "Physician. The winner is chosen by vote of the graduating class. 

illiam G. Schafhirt Prize (1966).—By bequest, $200 awarded annually to a 
Mior student for the best original essay or thesis on some medical subject of 
nt public interest. 
| 4 Piohn Achievement Prize.—A prize of $200 and an inscribed plaque award- 
innually to a member of the graduating class selected by his or her class- 
*5 on the basis of outstanding scholastic and personal achievement. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 

n Alpha Omega Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society. Third- and fourth- 

tns candidates for the M.D. degree meeting the qualifications specified by the 
stitution of the Society are eligible for election to membership. 

i “liam Beaumont Medical Society —Medical students showing unusual abil- 


Wty medical writing and research are elected by the active members of this 


Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society.—The fifteen third- and 


teir "Year candidates for the M.D. degree who maintain the highest grades in 
Ert in obstetrics are eligible for membership. 

hears th-Reed-Russell Society.—M.D. degree candidates of the third and fourth 
tty Who have received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totaling 40 per 


Or more of their total semester hours are eligible for membership. 


MEDICAL ETHICS FORUM 


i Medical Ethics Forum is a student-founded organization which sponsors an 
Long al series of seminars. Speakers are invited to discuss current ethical ques- 
aren which students and doctors are confronted in medical practice and 
dy " 


In addition, the Forum sponsors symposia to evaluate more thor- 
Particularly seminal issues. 


Undergraduate Programs in Allied Health Sciences . 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY in the allied health sciences at the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences include those disciplines and skills that are allied to medicine 

the delivery of health care and health education. The faculty of the P 
recognizes that modern medical practice requires increasing numbers of non 
physician health care professionals; that such allied health personnel are app 
priately educated in an academic health center; and that new roles for beali 
care providers require the introduction of new curricula in allied health an 


nursing education. ds 

The purpose of the School's allied health program is to meet the health ne? 
of our community and our society by training appropriate manpower, an 
meet the needs of the student who has chosen a career in the health science 
area by providing programs that combine effective training leading tO pro al 
sional skill and competence with sound education leading to continued pe 
and professional development. 

Programs in Allied Health Science are currently offered leading to the degree 
of (1) Associate in Science, with areas of concentration in Medical rat 
Technique, Medical Services Technology, Nuclear Medicine Technology,” ae 
Radiologic Technology; and (2) Bachelor of Science in the fields of post 
mental Health, Medical Technology, and Radiologic Sciences and Admini 
tion, or with designation as Physician's Assistant, Nurse Anesthetist, an 
Practitioner. tists 

Certificates are also awarded in the Physician’s Assistant, Nurse Anesthe 
and Nurse Practitioner programs. 
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ADMISSION 


The tight is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
"ord which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college, or who, for any 
FT reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selection process, there 
RO discrimination because of sex, race, color, creed, or national or regional 
Bin, 
: An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
lonrefundable $10 application fee.* The application fee is waived for a 
nt applying for readmission who was registered as a degree candidate at 
Ime of his last registration at this University and who has not since regis- 
at another institution. 
j Pplicants should submit the application form and complete credentials by 
© 1. Some programs may require an earlier admissions date. 
rms for application for admission or readmission are available at, and 
| ad be returned to, the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
ington, D.C. 20052. 


‘OMission TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


following are required for admission to degree candidacy in all Allied 
th Programs: 
ty Graduates of secondary schools must have a diploma based upon an ac- 
* academic record from an accredited secondary school. Applicants who 
One Dot graduated from secondary school must have satisfactory scores on the 
*ral Educational Development (GED) High School Level tests, 
tudents who have completed secondary school within two years of the 
of their application for degree candidacy and who have not attended any 
my College or university must have acceptable scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
*st (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) t; appli- 
Without previous college work who have completed secondary school more 
two years before their date of application may substitute acceptable scores 
P. College-Level Examination (CLEP) or acceptable scores on the General 
3 tional Development (GED) High School Level test. 
Bue udents who have completed fewer than 12 semester hours of acceptable 
‘fgg, OTK at an accredited college or university before applying for degree 
| f dacy must have a secondary school record and acceptable scores on one 
4 Pree examinations listed in item 2 above. 
ay, dents who have completed 12 or more semester hours of acceptable 
M Work at an accredited college or university must have maintained an 
l quality-point index of 2.00 in course work; they must be in good stand- 
I Scholarship and conduct and be eligible to return to the last previously 
oris Institution in the same semester for which admission is sought to 
i ashington University. A student who has been academically dismissed 
L^ Pended more than twice is ineligible for consideration for at least five 
tom the date of his last suspension or dismissal. 


tte 


fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington Uni- 


College 
à Entrance Examination Board test is preferred; however, the American College Test- 
(ACT) scores will be accepted. 
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REQUIRED CREDENTIALS 
d- 


ry school work, or, for students who are not £r? I 
he General Educational Develop 
test. Transcripts must be forwarded directly from the institution attended to 
Office of Admissions. A transcript submitted by the student himself is not 
ceptable. mm 
2. For applicants who have attended any college, university, Or other inst 
tution of higher learning, an official transcript forwarded to the Office of Adma 
sions by each institution attended regardless of whether credit was earned 0 


desired. jed 
3. Scores on standardized examinations (ACT, SAT, CLEP, etc.) forw 


by the administering agency directly to the Office of Admissions. 
4. Records from service schools. 


1. A transcript of seconda 
uates of secondary schools, scores on t 


ADVANCED TUITION DEPOSIT 
Upon notification of acceptance, à $100 advanced tuition deposit will be P 


ted. TH 


quired of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted 
deposit is credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 

A student who wishes to take individual courses in Allied Health progran 
without applying for degree candidacy must apply for admission to the Un! 
sity as an undergraduate unclassified student in the School of Medicine m 
Health Sciences. The Associate Dean for Allied Health and the chairman O^ gt- 
department offering the course shall determine whether admission will 

ed to nondegree students. Credits earned as a nondegree student may lich 
ferred to degree programs at the University provided the course(s) are app de 
ble to the desired curriculum and the student meets the requirements O 

gree program for which application is made. 


ADVANCED STANDING i 
m of 


Advanced standing may be awarded for course work taken at other a 
institutions at the college or university level or for nontraditional class 


clinical experience. Students are reminded, however, that they must ooh atl 
residence requirement for their degree program (see pages 58, ) no 
how much advanced standing may be granted. ts of 2 


It is the responsibility of the student to have certified official transcrip™ the 
course work taken at other institutions or the results of examinations sent Wst 
issuing institution or agency directly to the Office of Admissions, George an 30 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. If the applicant has fewer U yor 
semester hours of acceptable credit (grades of C or better on acade e mus! 
from an accredited institution) at the time the application is submitte¢, 
have his secondary school record sent directly to the Office of Admissions 
the school. E ip 

The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer 1D Pa or oY 
whole, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn its 
sequent poor work. No time limitation will be placed on the transfer ° puma 
from other institutions in the areas of human competence (language enc 
ties, social studies, mathematics) or subject competence (biologic: e 
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Mathematics, or physical sciences which are related to allied health sciences). 
However, in areas of vocational competence (clinical applications as dictated by 
Ndividual programs), credit will not be granted for work completed five or 

years prior to application unless proficiency and/or continued mainte- 


ance of skills are demonstrated. 


C 
REDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Unlimited advanced standing may be awarded for appropriate course work 
| gebleted with a minimum grade of C or its equivalent at other accredited in- 
lions of higher learning, provided the course is applicable to or comparable 
à course in the required curriculum, or the degree program to which the 
ae has been admitted has provisions for elective credit toward which the 
h it for advanced standing may be applied. Although a grade of D is not ac- 
necble for transfer, a course in which a student has received the grade of D 
used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It may not, however, be 
toward the total number of semester hours required for the degree, and 
May not be repeated without the approval of the faculty adviser. 


p ted 


t 
ReDrr FOR NONTRADITIONAL CLASSROOM OR CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 


‘suming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 60 

lo “ster hours of advanced standing may be awarded on the basis of nontradi- 

ited Rastroom or clinical experience, by a combination of any of the methods 
ow: 

m "dit from Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 semester hours may be ob- 

9n the basis of work satisfactorily completed in military service schools, 

P. Valuated in accordance with the Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 


agg in the Armed Forces. No credit will be granted for military experi- 
c, S Such. 
y, ledit through Special Departmental Examinations.—With the approval of 


; .Partmental faculty adviser and the department chairmen concerned, per- 
9n lo take special departmental examinations may be granted to those who 
Qualified by work experience or background. These examinations may be 
Án, 9nly once, and a satisfactory grade is required for credit to be awarded. 
mum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may be awarded for 
hy "Xaminations. A fee of $25 for each course examination is charged for 
C, "8, administering, and grading. 
it for College Entrance Examination Board College-level Examination 
|i (CLEP).—A maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may 
LN Arded for successful completion of CLEP General and Subject examina- 
: CLEP Subject Examinations are offered in 29 subject areas. These tests 
ly ~ achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level courses. (Credit 
NUM ‘ be earned by passing the examination after having taken the equivalent 
Lo IS CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: Mathematics, 
Credit ‘ences, Humanities, the Natural Sciences, and English Composition. 
| Mtipa, Advanced standing—is not given for the General Test in English 
| tm ition.) To be eligible to take the CLEP General Examinations, a stu- 
UM pe have been out of secondary school for three years or more, and he 
t have been enrolled in any regular college program during that time. 


ted: 
dit for New York State Board of Regent's Examination.—Applicants for 
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" U 
degrees who present proper certification of award of a degree at the Associate" 
level from the New York State Board of Regents may be awarded a maxim 
of 60 semester hours of advanced standing. of 

Credit for Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 30 semester hours 
advanced standing may be awarded through the successful completion of apf, 
priate correspondence courses offered by accredited colleges and universi 

Credit through United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) Examina fot 
—A maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may be assigned . 
approved United States Armed Forces Institute college-level examinat 
passed with satisfactory scores. 

Currently registered degree candidates must obtain permission from the - 
ciate Dean for Allied Health Programs before registering to take examination 
correspondence courses, or courses at other accredited institutions. 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University who was not registered on 1 
pus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session exclud 
must apply for readmission. If the student applies as a degree candidate ^ 
was previously registered as a nondegree student, or if he has attende o 
more higher institutions during his absence from the University, he must ity 
complete official transcripts sent to the Admissions Office of this Univers 
from each institution attended. Applications for readmission are cons! 
the basis of regulations currently in effect. wis 
The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who n 
registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this 
versity and who has not since registered at another institution, 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 
á Fortis" 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as ‘att 
a 


Language (see below) must be received from foreign applicants no 
March 1. 


REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send direct c 
the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washingt (os 
20052, official credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, examin 
taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates Re 
secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended are require’ ame 
cords of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All records 

the property of the University and cannot be returned. 


LANGUAGE TEST j 
st? 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Tog 
English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making "o. 
ments for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Edu pi^ 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed i a 
tion form should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton We missi 
vance of the beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks a 
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The lest fee, which should be remitted with the application, entitles the student 
ave his test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the 
of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for ad- 
Sion to George Washington University. 
| phe Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a descrip- 
91 Of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the con- 
p of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an appli- 
On blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify that the 
s be sent to the Office of Admissions at this University. 
addition to the TOEFL, an admitted student may be required to report to 
Admissions Office to make arrangements for taking an English Placement 
te Or foreign students prior to registration. Results of this test will determine 
| “courses the student will be permitted to register for in his program of study. 


Test 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
ALLIED HEALTH STUDENTS 


e 
tne Paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
fs Versity, Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
| “Rds of the institution make up the difference. 

I * following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1975 sum- 


iy F5Sions and the academic year 1975-76. (See page 49 for projected tui- 
Increases for 1976-79.) 


LM Cn 
Ful 


"time On-Campus program (12 or more hours), each semester ............ $1,250.00 
"time On-Campus program, for each semester hour 94.00 


|" 
ud center Fee (charged all students registered on campus, nonre- 
e) 


or 
dents registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 
BEN. didis od vai:6 rta Dad iap seme ibucss altos cde 46.50 


| tpus. S registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 


Or each : : 
hy. ech semester hour for which the student registers ....... 4.35 
Rach nts maintaining “continuous registration” status: 
Nhan he A an EEE E TE E T 4.35 


tera: 
E Courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, additional fees, 
Yy la ratory and material fees, are charged as indicated in the course descri 
in th ry S, rged as indicated in the co p- 

Uster e Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. These fees are charged by the 

i —-— unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the 
Went Paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual 
f €n breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the lab- 
"dei, ĉe, the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges as 
"mined by the department concerned. 
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Graduation Fees 


Associate in Science $100) 
Bachelor of Science es 
Residence Hall Fees (see page 14) 
Special Fees and Deposits 
, TU) 
Application fee 3 3 PU UA eel lecesuose (etes TTOTTE EA E dia $10 
Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or read- 00.00 
mitted full-time undergraduate student .............«.enr meme 10” 
Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 100.00 
SPACE ET a 15.0 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period .... : 
Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see *Payment 15,00 
of Fees,” pages 49-50) M * "RD 5 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 45.00 


for non-payment of fees (see “Payment of Fees," pages 49-50) .. 

Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds or for any 15.00 
Other TEASOM T 

Continuous Registration fee, to maintain “continuous registration” status 
during any semester of absence from the University or after completion 
of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of regis- 94.00 
A E 7,00 

For special physical examination ........... MT 

Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 


for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing); 95.00 
waiver of requirement, or both ............. nennt 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 5,00 
cial examination ............... erret nnne tnnnnn nennen 5,00 
English test for foreign students (when required) 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 40 
by the date deadline set by the instructort 200 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 2.00 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card ............... m 


to 
Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each stude?! 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career gs 
ices Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium P i 
(4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) § nivel 
tion to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to ic 
sity debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Healt tb 
These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismis 
University. 


"1 
* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of A in a 
return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which v vi 
at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward ne 
fee nor residence requirements for the degree. 

This fee does not apply to students granted military leave, see page 54. k out of 
+A student who drops a Chemistry course before the end of the semester must chee 
laboratory at the next laboratory period. 
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IROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1976-79 
$o th 


at students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total four- 


iP, period, tuition increases for the academic years 1976-77, 1977-78, and 
779 have been estimated as follows: 
Mtease by year (full-time undergraduate students) : 


ue University Center fee will be increased for the 1976 summer sessions 
E e academic year 1976-77. For students taking 11 or more semester 
ti" the maximum fee will be $52.50 a semester, an increase of $6. Students 
à ^x less than 11 semester hours will pay a maximum of $5 a semester hour, 
Tease of $0.65. 
Hower effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 
trey Ver, it is not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and 
Mstances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


[ 
"IMENT OF FEES 
ty dent is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
ypo are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in full 
ty £ Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and postal 
the Be orders should be made payable to George Washington University, with 
*nt identification number in the upper left-hand corner. 
tuden Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
t accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
tay 8istered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment con- 
ng ‘te the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration permit- 
Van ™ to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in 
Q my at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before October 
No de 5 (for the fall semester), and March 10, 1976 (for the spring semester). 
eee payment is permitted for the summer session. Interest at the rate 
ep; Nea per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of 
9n to the date payment is made. 
ig, “tS receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
lg, Contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign de- 
Value Payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
€ tuition awards by $590 or more. Under such circumstances the 
V the in) be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
LM E œ registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
Sa tact. 


"hts who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
Wu 


ters , : 
b hour increases become effective at the beginning of the summer sessions preceding the 


ion 
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charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of È 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be ine 
cially encumbered. In the event a student’s account is financially encumbere® 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in futi" 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withhol 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academ 
information until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement W! 
quire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to 8 in 
cial reinstatement fee of $35. ; 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students reg! 


for credit. 


stered 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS 


Several commercial programs for those who wish to pay for college p^ 
monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide à 1 
insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, & 
inquiries to the following: 06 
1. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. pac 
2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Aven 
Boston, Mass. 02100 
3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 y 
The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain à supp! 
of applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide 
ance to students and parents. 


guid: 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sche 
ule must be made in writing to the Associate Dean for Allied Health Progr ag 
Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal, P 
53.) estt! 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of sef? 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following $C 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


FALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 5, 1975 ............. 
Withdrawal dated September 8 to September 19, 1975 
Withdrawal dated September 22 to October 3, 1975 ............ 


Withdrawal dated after October 3, 1975 ............. nem 
SPRING SEMESTER ce 
" r 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 23, 1976 ...........7 90 Jr cl 
Withdrawal dated January 25 to February 6, 1976 m Lee cen 
Withdrawal dated February 8 to February 20, 1976 50 xu" 
Withdrawal dated after February 20, 1976 ............ enn ^r will | 
2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partia 
* Regulations concerning withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in 


Sessions Catalogue. 
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drawa] by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the difference 
in charges between the original program and the adjusted program continu- 
Ing in effect. 

A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops or adds 
à Course and continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial 
adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 

Student who is granted military leave before completing the semester will 
Itceive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for com- 
Plete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1 above). Payments made in 
‘Xcess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the student. The 
nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit for use by the 
Student when he returns to the University (see "Military Leave," page 54). 
“egulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
‘nd food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


s 


Lm 


tno Case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
nent applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
tli and will not be credited to another semester (exception: students granted 
Ty leave, see page 54). 
Uthorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
ident who does not have a clear financial record. 
pudents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
ing arrangements in the community. 


REGULATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE ALLIED 
HEALTH STUDENTS 


i 
TENDANCE 


$ ' : M 
ae dent may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
Et He may attend only those classes for which he is registered. Regular 
ben ance is expected. A student may be dropped from any course for undue 
Ce, 


NOLARSHP 


y udent who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the School of 
‘ine and Health Sciences may be dismissed from the University. 

KON 

Q 

tees are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 

Semester. They are not given out by instructors. 

b following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; 

d Pass; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. In certain 

tus ân alternate grading system of CR (Credit) and NC (No Credit) may 

Amite Except for courses which specifically state that repetition for credit is 

à d, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat for credit 

ty * in which he has received a grade of D or better, unless required to do 

"itt * department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be sub- 
the Registrar by the appropriate department chairman. 
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INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
or the 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplete) sical 
icale 


symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 in 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the stude? d 
failure to complete the required work of the course. At the option of pis 
structor, the grade of 7 may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond i 
control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and if the instructor 
informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades m 
reported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior performance it 
class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to com 
the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor " 
fore the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If accep 
reasons are later presented to the instructor, he may initiate an app 
grade change. A grade of I automatically becomes a grade of F one c 
years after the date of the last class meeting in the semester for which the £f? 
of 1 was assigned. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divi 
ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for gli 
the student has registered, both based on his record in this University. Mc 
points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three points: e 
two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for which ie 
student has registered. Courses in which the grades of W or I are assign, v. 
not considered in determining the index, except that a course in which 
of I has been assigned will be considered when a formal grade has 
corded. Grades earned at other institutions are not considered in comp 
quality-point index. 


uting t 


DEAN’S HONOR LIST 


the 
Students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are placed os 


Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is limited t gt 
time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours and part- ve t 
dents registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours over two consecuti 
mesters, which may include a summer term. 


PROBATION 


A student who has attempted a minimum of 12 semester hours of cours? gg 
and whose cumulative quality-point index is below 2.00 is placed on LT, 
for the period in which he or she next attempts 12 additional semester b cel 
work. A student whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory 5 T p 
on disciplinary probation for the period in which he or she next 8 
additional semester hours of work. 


SUSPENSION ste! 
A student whose quality-point index remains below 2.00 after 4 12-5 


hour period of probation is suspended. 
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A student suspended for poor scholarship may not register for course work, 
Ven as an auditor. The student may apply for readmission after the lapse of 
“ther the fall or spring semester following suspension. Evidence must then be 
Mesented to the chairman of the department concerned demonstrating a better 
Walification to pursue college-level course work. A student suspended twice for 
Poor Scholarship may not be readmitted after the second suspension. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
Uni iate Dean for Allied Health Programs. Permission to withdraw from the 
liversity will not be granted a student who does not have a clear financial 
Td (see “Withdrawals and Refunds,” pages 50—51). 
pu charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Associate Dean 
r Allied Health Programs must be met by the student. Reporting the dropping 
4 course to an instructor does not effect its discontinuance, 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 

p Changes within the School of Medicine and Health Sciences’ Allied Health 

(us rams.—A student may not substitute one course for another, drop courses 

" Withdrawal," above), change his status from credit to audit or audit to 
It without the approval of the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs. 


a barge from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
’pproval of the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs and the chair- 
"n of the department concerned. 
in ange from one area of concentration to another within the School of Medi- 
for, and Health Sciences may be made with the approval of the Associate Dean 
Allied Health Programs. All requirements of the course of study to which 
Change is made must be met. 
pove within the University.—Application for transfer to another college, 
l, or division must be made to the Office of Admissions. 
de, Xiu of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of University Stu- 
Heal may be applied toward a Bachelor’s degree in the School of Medicine and 
Sciences, 


ReDrr 


wait IS given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 

an, * required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in accord- 
» With the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 

nq ting. —A person who has been admitted to the University may be regis- 
> With the permission of the instructor, as an "auditor" in a class (no aca- 

EE An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass exami- 

edit » A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for 


3 
"MER SCHOOL CREDIT 


AL 
e ddent Who plans to attend summer school at another institution and apply 


SO earned toward graduation from this University must first secure the 
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n " è à : t 
written approval of the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs. In no pe 
will credit in excess of what might be earned in a similar period in this Unive 
sity be recognized. 


BALANCE SHEET 


On request, the Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs will issue to under 
graduate degree candidates a balance sheet showing the amount of work ea 
pleted and the requirements remaining to be met for the degree. A second b 
ance sheet is issued only if the student changes major or degree objectives. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


L : , ` or 
Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the student 
former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of two dollars 1$ cha 
for each transcript. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
il all € 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration unt xri" 
gree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course rei 
tion must maintain continuous registration by paying the "continuous "s 
tion" fee (see page 48). By failing to register for one semester OT more, ag 
student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see “Readmission, P 


: aa : ne , P en 
46). A "readmitted student" is required to satisfy the curriculum requirem 
existing at the time of his readmission. s of 
Students must be registered during the summer if they are taking course 


are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period 
active duty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and a P " 
for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not requi " 
the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission pay 
University well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. 
ments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the dams 
is granted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his a€ 
and use upon his return to the University. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. met 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must -— ; 
the admission requirements of the college or school in which he is —- 
completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and O all if* 
quirements for the degree for which he is registered; and be free from p the 
debtedness to the University. Registration, either for course work oF r 
“continuous registration” fee basis, is required for the semester Or summe 
sion immediately preceding the awarding of a degree. "T 
Application for Graduation.—An "Application for Graduation" pert © 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the ^ gr. 
mester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing 
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m requirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
ormal convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree re- 


Wirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the 
mmer Sessions. 
Scholarship.—The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
Micular degree for which he is registered. 
p rriculum —Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
Page 55-56, 59, 
Residence —A minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the area of 
“ncentration for the Associate in Science degree and a minimum of 30 semester 
TS of course work in the area of concentration for the Bachelor of Science 
Bee must be completed while registered in the School of Medicine and 
“lth Sciences. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
lversity as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
i ttendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 
hw degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatis- 


de 


H 


MITH DISTINCTION 


oy àll undergraduate divisions of the University the degree may be conferred 

iie Distinction,” at the discretion of the faculty, if a student meets the spe- 
Tequirements of his college or school. 

gu dents in the Allied Health Sciences programs must have a quality-point 
of 3.50 or higher in all course work taken at this institution. To be eligi- 

d Student must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the 

"Ses required for the degree. 


le 


FINANCIAL AID 


The 


bh George Washington University has, for full-time undergraduate students, a 
moam of financial assistance consisting of scholarships, loans, grants, part- 
i; ““Ployment, or any combination of these resources. The University par- 
lini Pein the National Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Educational Oppor- 

“rant, and College Work-Study programs. Financial aid is awarded on 
| tq. 5 Of the student's scholastic record, financial need, and qualities of lead- 

EA Complete information concerning financial assistance is available from 
N mee of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washing- 

' 4C. 20052. 


RE 
QUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE 


8 Satief, ; s 
h alisfactory completion of a minimum of 60 semester hours of course work 


ta Wired for the degree of Associate in Science; however, some departments 
tibus t the requirements above the minimum. The course work must be dis- 
*d as follows: 


' Human Competence 


Minimum of 6 semester hours in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10, 
i d 1] or 12), plus a minimum of 6 semester hours of meaningful initia- 
9n into the humanities, mathematics, or social studies. 
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N 


Subject Competence " 
The number of semester hours required depends on the student's spect 
area of concentration. However, students must elect courses related 
allied health sciences in biological sciences, mathematics, Or phys! fy 
sciences. (Students may not use the same mathematics courses to satis 


both the human competence (see above) and subject competence m 
quirements.) 

3. Vocational Competence " 
A minimum of 30 semester hours in vocational competence skills relat 
to the area of concentration. 

4. Elective í 

É 0! 
The number of elective hours depends on the number of semester poc 
s 


specific required courses the student has in his program of study; in 

programs the student may be allowed to choose electives, but in others 

may be required to elect specific courses. i 
theif 


Students who plan to pursue a Bachelor’s degree are advised to plan de 
Associate’s degree program so that they will satisfy the prerequisites tO e 
gree of their choice. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 

. TM , ; ing t0 
An over-all quality-point index of 2.00 is required for course work lead ot 
the degree of Associate in Science. A quality-point index of 2.50 is requi. 
course work in the student's area of concentration. See pages 51-52 for € 
nation of the grading system and the quality-point index. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 

a i tion 
A minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the area of concent? ad 
must be satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine 
Health Sciences. 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNIQUE PROGRAM 

, "D z ith a C% 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with jen 
centration in Medical Laboratory Technique is offered only to military $ 


off campus. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on Pig 
43-44. Mature students who do not meet these requirements may bation”) 


ered for degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a pro 
period of 15 semester hours of course work taken in residence at Georg” ying 
ington University with a minimum quality-point index of 2.50. The qU* or 
course work must include 9 semester hours in biological sciences, chemist) 
mathematics, and 6 semester hours in at least two other areas. 
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DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 61 semester hours of course work 
5 required: 


N E Se 
Nonelinical Course Work Y 
Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 (or equivàlént poini 5X5 1 84, 4 REA 6 
ath 3 and 6 (or equivalent) ................ een 6 

em 9 or 11 (or equivalent) ................... e 4 
16 

Clinica Course Work 
M0 2;19, 14,004 15:27:22: 56. a. 1 ca LAR . 45 


MEDICAL SERVICES TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


The 


te Program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a con- 


Mration in Medical Services Technology is currently available only to military 
Bonnel at off-campus military installations. 


“Mission TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


G : A à 
q etal requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 


- Mature students who do not meet these requirements may be considered 

Bree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probationary period 

Ri semester hours of course work taken in residence at George Washington 

Work 4 with a minimum quality-point index of 2.50. The qualifying course 

or include 9 semester hours in the field of epidemiology and environ- 
health and 6 semester hours in at least two other departments, 


hor de 


d 
CREE REQUIREMENTS 
Satisfactory completion of 62 semester hours of course work is required: 


u : ‘ , Semester 
"es Outside the Area of Concentration 


pel 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 (or me A T a rea i 
0000 4o Aenea deerme ital o B an 
"ive (to be selected in consultation with the adviser) 


Atta ctn 

* of Concentration 
CS 10, 11, 15,.16,,22,61,.68,,92, 93.94, 95596 ii al 47 
Total 


Ny 
CLEAR MEDICINE TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


Sateen Eram of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a con- 
ton in Nuclear Medicine Technology is offered both on and off campus. 


AND HEALTH SCIENCES 
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ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


ges 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pa d 
43-44. A personal interview or a letter of recommendation may be require 
for some students. Mature students who do not meet the standard requirement 
may be considered for admission to degree candidacy after the satisfactory 
completion of a probationary period of 15 semester hours of course work taken 
in residence at George Washington University with a minimum quality-po 
index of 2.50. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of course work is required! 

Semet 

Courses Outside the Area of Concentration ^ 
Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) ............. enne 

Social Sciences (as determined by the faculty adviser; Psyc 1 recom 4 

mended). .............-- UE TS nitdcme vedo ges s ndis ARAS 1 

Humanities (selected from Art, Music, Philosophy, or Religion)... tae 

12 

Area of Concentration 48 

Rad 43, 44, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 65, 66, 72, 75, 81, 82, 93, 94, 98 .... M 


Total 


RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
n vig 
ice with à of 


Associate in Scier gf, 
students 


The program of study leading to the degree of 
centration in Radiologic Technology is offered only to military 


campus. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


$ 

are stated On y,* 
e requir? " 
uireme™ 
ctor? 
take? 
jn 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy 
43-44. A personal interview or a letter of recommendation may b 


Mature students who do not meet the standard req 


some students. r 
atisfa 


may be considered for admission to degree candidacy after the S 
completion of a probationary period of 15 semester hours of course wor 4 
in residence at George Washington University with a minimum qual 
index of 2.50. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
quired 


The satisfactory completion of 61 semester hours of course work is Te " 
Se 


Courses Outside the Area of Concentration 6 
Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) m 3 
Social Sciences (as determined by the faculty adviser) ............777 3 
Humanities (as determined by the faculty adviser) .........-sccssssee et” = 
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Area of Concentration 


Rad 40, 41, 42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 62, 70, 71, 80, 90, 95, 96, 97, 99 ................ 49 


Total , 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours of course 
ork is required for Bachelor of Science programs; however, some departments 
MAY set the requirements above the minimum. The course work must be dis- 
"buted as follows: 


l Human Competence 


A minimum of 6 semester hours in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10, 
and 11 or 12) plus 24 semester hours in meaningful initiation into any 
two of the three general areas of the humanities, mathematics, or social 
studies, 


2 Subject Competence 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of didactic information related to the 
allied health sciences. This requirement may include the biological 
Sciences, mathematics, or the physical sciences. 

3. Vocational Competence 


A minimum of 60 semester hours in vocational competence skills related 
to the area of concentration. 


Lv 
ROLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
| in Over- 


tuding 


h tired 


all quality-point index of 2.00 is required for course work in programs 
to the Bachelor of Science degree. A quality-point index of 2.50 is 
for course work in the student’s area of concentration. See pages 51- 
Yr explanation of the grading system and the quality-point index. 


Es 
IDENCE REQUIREMENT 


t Inimum of 30 semester hours of course work in the area of concentration 


m satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine and 
lences, 


RONMENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


y, Bachelor of Science curriculum in Environmental Health is designed to 
tr Students with the requisite training to function effectively as Environ- 
Orpa ealth Officers in domestic and foreign areas. Candidates are prepared 
tio, lcipation in community or regional program planning, community edu- 


ani Maff personnel training, and supervision in official or voluntary health 
ations, 
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RESIDENCE 


See above for general residence requirement. Candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in the field of Environmental Health must complete the | 
30 semester hours in residence, including at least 12 hours in Epidemiolog) 
and Environmental Health courses, unless special permission is granted to A 
work elsewhere. This requirement applies to students transferring within th 
University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
as outlined 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours, oes 
a f Enviro® 


below, is required for the degree of Bachelor of Science in the field o 
mental Health: 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


Communications Hous 
6 
6 


Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 ........... URN E SEA C 
Engl 20; SPDR 111 or 121. ..Lsereeo eee eoo eben teat oa rhe esae sad sese enses eoo senée een ssen ce I 


Humanities 
Twelve semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 
43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Foreign Language (2 years of one 12 
language); Phil $0 1.1... ennt ntntnnnnnnnnneeeetse trees esent 


Natural and Mathematical Sciences í 
1 


BiSc 11-12, Chem 11-12 ......c.scecsessssoressesseretsssesessarscnansnnnsnsnsasszennctneseaset? 
Six semester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31 S 


$1, 52; Stat 51, 101—2 esent nennen t 


Social Studies 


Six semester hours selected from one of the following combinations: Anh 


1-2; Econ 1-2; Psyc 1 and 8, Psyc 1 and 22; or Soc 1 and 2 .......... $ 
Elective (selected with the approval of the adviser) ............ eene E 
60 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 
Concentration Requirements (to be selected, in consultation with the ad- 40 
viser, from the following courses) ........mHH mmm -— 
Environmental Sanitation—HCS 102, 103, 104, 105 
Public Health Epidemiology—HCS 121, 122, 123, 124 
Public Health Entomology—HCS 121, 156, 158, 159 
Public Health Microbiology—Micr 151, 152, 153, 154 
Occupational Health—HCS 193, 194 
Public Health Administration—HCS 191, 192 
Practicum Requirement (This requirement may be waived with the approval 
of the Department; however, students will be required to substitute 12 semes 
ter hours of approved courses. ) 1 
HCS 180 ..... = ne ceceanececaagneccuscevegpevonecesceesoceeSpuuanenesssceuseneese cAi 
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Llective 
100-level courses in two or more related departments in consultation with 


faculty adviser, selected from Anthropology, Biological Sciences, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Psychology, and Sociology ...............cccsscssccssesssssscessessopesenseees 18 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


The Satisfactory completion of 120 semester hours of course work is required 
"the degree of Bachelor of Science in the field of Medical Technology. 


N 
IIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


iinimum of 60 semester hours must be spent in residence for the degree of 


Meg; helor of Science in the field of Medical Technology, including the 12-month 
Pa ical Technology program at the University Hospital in the fourth year 
tth 115-16, 117-18, 119-20). 


CURRICULUM 
"sr TWO YEARS Semester 
Hours 
EN Engl 9 or 10; and 1200.12 uentrem dd 6 


Umanities: Six semester hours selected from one of the following 
combinations: Art 31-32; Art 71-72; Engl 51-52; Engl 
71-72; Engl 91-92; Mus 3 and 4; Rel 9 and 10; or 
281 27592005 7,2218 28.241 2E Maps SR AE IS” SR UI 6 
ola oov HIS MALUS E Lee Apa AAA EA BÉ 1L EI- 6 
NOTE: the Math 3 requirement may be satisfied by offering 
two years of high school algebra acceptable for admission; 
the Math 6 requirement may be satisfied by offering one- 
half year of high school trigonometry acceptable for admis- 


sion. 
SIE OS a Lu a demum E 12 
Clint TI-42 E68 TENETE e ETE ENSE ico 12 


Nl Studies: 


Six semester hours selected from one of the following com- 
binations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1—2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 
52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; PSc 4 and 6; PSc 5 and 6; 


On Soo wd O oecomesentioo doliis ninite tton dile E 6 
Elective: Courses other than science ............ erre erro treno too atop e osea aoo 12 
60 
> YEAR 
Four Re SOU OT NUR MER one 1a SEC SE voee 
Or 1gs ester hours selected from BiSc 104, 127, 148, 154, 163 and 164, 
-— 4 
A——————————————————————ÁRHU EI EDEE 
"tive O@irabs other: than: scieice ): 4... usur edle etes dini iimenilase aaro rsaqueoneg: 22 
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FOURTH YEAR 


Path 115-16 2 
Path 117-18 ......... M 
C 1 1 MEL RESO DA UNE mo 204 FRONS PITE Me. 
Se 

30 

m 

Total ........-- erre rore nonet tn no toon toan that n nonae tn ea stan n au) 120 


The fourth-year courses constitute the major. Each candidate must make appl 
cation to take the 12-month Medical Technology program at the Univers 
Hospital; this should be done early in the third year. Although admission to m 
degree program does not assure acceptance into the Medical Technology Ce 
gram at the Hospital, George Washington University students are given Pr fot 
ence. A number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital 
students in the fourth year of the degree program. 


PHYSICIAN’S ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


: : son 9$ 
The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with designati 


Physician's Assistant requires the satisfactory completion of 120 semester 
of course work. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


n pase 
ated 0 p" 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are st i 
jew 4 


43-44, Three letters of recommendation and a personal interv 
required. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Scholarship requirements are stated on page 56. Candidates for the 
of Bachelor of Science with a designation as Physician's Assistant must phy’ 
tain an overall quality-point index of 2.00 for course work taken in t e host 
sician's Assistant program. A quality-point index of 2.50 is required 10 
courses in the core curriculum (area of concentration). 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


iis . hr d ion 0 
A minimum of 75 semester hours in the preclinical and clinical portion "m. 
Bachelor of Science degree curriculum must be completed in residence 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


o 
a 
ement in the am... 


All students must complete the 30-semester-hour requir red 
ea 


human competence (see page 59). The subject and vocational af 
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Ments are satisfied by the completion of a 90-semester-hour sequence of re- 


Wired and elective courses, distributed as follows: 


l. Basic Health Sciences (18 weeks) 

HCS 101: Normal Structure and Function of Man 
HCS 109: Human Behavior I .................... 
HCS 113: Medicine and Society ..... 
HCS 116: Medical Terminology ........ 
HCS 119: Introduction to Patient Care I 


* Clinical Health Sciences (26 weeks) 
*HCS 125: Manifestations of Disease 


* Clinical Clerkship (48 weeks) 


*HCS 160: Medical Inpatient 
HCS 163: Medical Outpatient ... 
HCS 166: Surgical Inpatient ............... 
„HOS 169: Obstetrics and Gynecology 
‘HCS 172: Pediatric Outpatient) ia. suusi. Lansas 
HCS 175: Primary Care Preceptorship ... 
HCS 178: Emergency Medicine ............... 
HCS 198: Psychiatric Outpatient 
HCS 199: Independent Study 


C 
"TIFICATE 


ited . à : : 
ted and elective courses in Health Care Sciences. 


| Re ANESTHETIST PROGRAM 


"by 
'SSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


me. nesthetist must also fulfill the following requirements: 


a of 
concentration courses. See “Scholarship Requirements,” page 56. 


ARANA AAAA 


t3 t9 F9 UO r2 C t2 F9 O9 C 2 r2 06 


o 
— 


A 
uA 


tyu tificate is awarded upon completion of the 90-semester-hour sequence of 


e 
general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
Nise Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as 
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1. They must have graduated from a National League of Nursing accredited 
school of nursing. 

2. They must be licensed as a registered professional nurse in à 
state or the District of Columbia. 

3. They must satisfy the requirements of a school of anesthesia at an à 
hospital. 


t least on? 


filiated 


ADVANCED STANDING 


3 . i- 
General provisions for advanced standing are stated on pages 44—46. In add 


tion, students in the Nurse Anesthetist Bachelor’s degree program may 
granted advanced standing for the following: 60 
to 


1. Students who hold a Bachelor’s degree in nursing may receive up d/ot 
semester hours’ credit: (a) 30 hours’ credit for vocational] skills ue 
completion of the National League of Nursing examination in ™ ma 
surgical nursing; and (b) 30 hours' credit in subjects relating to hu " 
competence, which must include a minimum of 6 semester hours 1n Jat 
lish and meaningful initiation into two areas selected from among 
guage, social studies, humanities, and general mathematics. 

2. Students who are graduates of nursing schools which award some type ^, 
diploma other than a Bachelor's degree will receive 30 semester ©. 
credit for nursing school (vocational) skills on completion of the " ani 
League of Nursing examination on medical-surgical nursing (Parts ; fof 
II). These students may also receive credit on an individual wu 
course work in the area of human competence which they have € 
at an accredited college or university. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
requi 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is tist 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as Nurse Anes Ne 
However, since all students enter the program with a minimum of 30 s€ pours 
hours of advanced standing (see Nos. 1(a) and 2 above), the number of n 
actually completed at this University will be 90 or less. Thirty semester vint 
in the area of vocational competence are required, consisting of the folle v 
courses: Anat 115; Anes 190, 191, 192, 193; Phar 21, 22, 110, 120; PY ic 
In addition, students must complete a minimum of 9 semester hours 10 


anesthesiology (Anes 194). 


CERTIFICATE 


Students who do not wish to apply for degree candidacy may 
Certificate in Nurse Anesthesia by satisfactorily completing a 21 : 
program consisting of the following courses: Anat 115; Anes 192, 193; 
22, 110; Phyl 115. 

NURSE PRACTITIONER PROGRAM 

ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


x s : "m n 
The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated 0 P 
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"a Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as 
lrse Practitioner must also fulfill the following requirements: 
l. They must have been graduated from a school of nursing with an over-all 
quality-point index of at least 2.00 or the equivalent, 
They must be licensed as registered nurses in at least one state or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
3, They must have had a minimum of three years’ experience in nursing 
Practice in hospital and ambulatory settings. 
They must have three letters of recommendation forwarded from employ- 
ers, supervisors in the health field, and/or acquaintances. 
Preference will be given to applicants who have made arrangements with a 
Ysician or an institution to be employed as a nurse practitioner. Both the 
— or institution and the applicant must agree to participate in the pro- 


2, 


4. 


4 
DANCED STANDING 


General provisions for advanced standing are stated on pages 44—46. In addi- 
A » Students in the Nurse Practitioner Bachelor's degree program may receive 
30 semester hours of advanced standing in the area of vocational compe- 
ir. for successful completion of the National League for Nursing examina- 
Mogra, medical-surgical nursing or for clinical training in a nursing education 
am. No advanced standing will be granted in the required 46-semester- 
t area of concentration. 


RR 
SIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


a timum of 46 semester hours of course work in the area of concentration 
completed in residence in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


d 
"IRE REQUIREMENTS 


hr Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is required 
| ri * degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as Nurse Practitioner, 
uted as follows: 

:30 Semester hours of course work in the area of Human Competence, in- 
cluding Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12, and 6 semester hours of meaningful 
— into two of these areas—social studies, humanities, and mathe- 

cs. 

: ^ Semester hours of course work in the area of subject competence, in- 

Uding 21 hours in the physical or natural sciences and 3 hours in the 
Mathematical sciences, the latter in addition to any mathematics course 

. «n ^! to satisfy the vocational competence requirement. 

Semester hours in the area of vocational competence, including a 37- 


Week Sequence in the 46-semester-hour area of concentration, consisting 


joe following courses: HCS 109, 119, 125, 134, 137, 140, 142, 143, 
» 153, 154, 157, 163, 179, Micr 128, Path 129, Phar 158. 
CR 
p care 


Practitioner certification will be granted to those students who meet the 
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requirements for admission to the degree program and who complete the 4 
semester hour area of concentration without completing the remainder of 
requirements for the Bachelor of Science degree. 


RADIOLOGIC SCIENCES AND ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in the field of Radio 
logic Sciences and Administration requires the satisfactory completion O'. 
minimum of 120 semester hours of course work. Students may specialize 


Diagnostic Radiology, Nuclear Medicine, or Radiation Therapy. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


o$ 
The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pa 
43-44. A letter of recommendation from the principal or dean of the sc 
previously attended and a personal interview are also required. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


-student 
have © 


ology: 
"fed Ul 


General provisions for advanced standing are stated on pages 44—46 
in the Radiologic Sciences and Administration program (1) who 
pleted study within the last five years at an accredited radiologic tec 
radiotherapy, or nuclear medicine technology school; (2) who are certi 
the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association V in 
recommendation of the Joint Review Committee on Educational Progr? $0 
Radiologic Technology; and (3) who have a quality-point index of at least stet 
or a grade average of at least 80 per cent may be granted up to - 
hours of advanced standing credit, depending on the specialty. 
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SHOLARSHIP 


Xholarship requirements are stated on page 56. Candidates for the degree 

Bachelor of Science with a concentration in Radiologic Sciences and Admin- 

nation must complete the first two years of the program with a quality-point 
€x of 2.50 or better in order to begin the final two years of the program. 


"GREE REQUIREMENTS 


"EA OF HUMAN COMPETENCE 


p tinimum of 30 semester hours is required. Specific required courses are 
d 102, 105; Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12; Psyc 1; and Soc 124. Recommended 
ho Ives include Acct 1; CIEn 101; Engl 20; Hum 26; Psyc 144, 151; Soc 129. 
ents specializing in Nuclear Medicine cannot choose C1En 101 or Hum 26 
p tives, since these courses are required in their area of vocational compe- 


NRA op SUBJECT COMPETENCE 


Å min; 7 : : x 
gg imum of 30 semester hours is required. Specific course requirements are 
OWs: 


x the Diagnostic Radiology Specialization. 
hh the Nuclear Medicine Specialization.—Rad 65, 66, 75, 81, 82, 93, 94 
1, the Radiation Therapy Specialization —Rad 62, 70, 71, 75, 80, 93, 95 
^ All Three Specializations.—Stat 91; HCS 101 

" Subject Electives.—HCS 116; Rad 91 


Rad 62, 70, 71, 80, 95, 96 


Rea OF VOCATIONAL COMPETENCE 
| 
| 9stie Radiology Specialization 
following courses, a total of 65 semester hours, are required: HCA 203; 
iy, 125; Rad 40, 41, 42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 90, 97, 99, 140, 144, 145, 167, 168, 
| * 175, 190, 
hom Medicine Specialization 
ic “lowing courses, a total of 61 semester hours, are required: C1En 101; 


ig 1203; Hum 26; Rad 43, 44, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 72, 98, 140, 146, 147, 
' *68, 171, 176, 190. 


Nii 


iple Specializing in radiation therapy may enter the program only upon 
lon of course work in an American Medical Association approved pro- 

LUN or radiologic technology and completion of course work at an accredited 
Mcr PY school, since the School of Medicine and Health Sciences has no 
^ei " © In Arts degree program in the field. Completed course work should 
Er nical experience and training, pathology, principles of radiotherapy, 
UN of radiotherapy, treatment planning, and clinical oncology, for which 21 

Advanced standing credit will be granted. 


tion Therapy Specialization 
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In addition to the 21 semester hours of advanced standing, students must 


complete the following courses, a total of 39 semester hours: C1En 101; 
203; HCS 125; Rad 90, 140, 148, 149, 167, 168, 171, 177, 190. 


Required or Recommended Courses in Allied Health Programs 
Offered in Other Divisions of the University e 


. : à : ir 
THE FOLLOWING CouRSES are offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sc 


ences or the School of Government and Business Administration, an 
either required or recommended in specific undergraduate programs 1 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Students are reminded, however, h 
not all these courses are acceptable even as electives in certain Allied esl" 
Programs. Students should consult with the program adviser in choosing € 
tives for the particular program in which they are enrolled. 


n the 


ACCOUNTING 


1 Introductory Accounting (3) 


a ~ : re 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, — py a 
can 


ports; the accounting measurement and communications of signi 
nomic and financial data. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial t! 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. 


mes. yit 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 
Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and cultur H 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles 
tural behavior. 


e histo” 


ART 


31—32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 
Survey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric t 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) fere! 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected re pe R” 
to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from colonial beginnings 

publican Age. Art 72: from 19th century to the present. 


o modern time 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 69 


NOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 


lated sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $18 a 
semester. 


104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative 
morphology of vertebrates, stressing recent forms. Material fee, $20. 


111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, phylo- 
genetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: one year 
of chemistry. Material fee, $20. 


127 Genetics (3) 


Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic traits with 
particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity and gene action. 


148 Histology (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrela- 
tionship of structure and function. Material fee, $20. 


154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Verte- 
brate natural history and systematics, emphasizing higher and transitional 
taxa. Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, $20. 


163 Human Physiology (3) 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. 


164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the experi- 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $24. 

165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected organ 
Systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: BiSc 163 
and 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 
151-52 or 50. Material fee, $24. 


LU 
SINESS ADMINISTRATION 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 


Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
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105 Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor markets. 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 


S 3 n 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). pem 
tary course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prer (0 
uisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite 


Chem Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $23 a semester. 


12: 

22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). 
tative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrument 
Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $23. 

50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course f 


Theory and practice of 
al an 


: p er 
Industrial personnel and manpoW 


quanti 
alys* 


: mms : : -. chemist 
in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic * uet 
requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students. Prerequ nors 
Chem 12 or 16, Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry Ho 
course). Laboratory fee, $23. 
ECONOMICS 
1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) wit 
2.2 " p SP 0! 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major econ " 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 
requisite to Econ 2. 
ENGLISH 
9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) "T. 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for studen gril 


g 


ruction 
ath 


adequately prepared for Engl 10. Begins with detailed inst riting 
and exercises in basic structure of the English language and pe pou 
paragraphs; continues with content of Engl 10. Engl 9 meets 7 uitio" 
a Week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $320.05 ( 
$282: additional fee, $25; and University Center fee, $13.05). 

10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) rosie 

: ‘ s : i e 

Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis On the y anal 
complexities of unity, development, o! ganization, and coherence, © 
ysis of selected current prose; library research procedure. 

11 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) pha? 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques: re jos" 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, 2” lang 


ical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature o 
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and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who 
receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12. 


12 English Composition: Language in Literature (3) 


Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques through 

critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics in the 
Sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the study of literary 
genres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 
10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot receive credit for 
Engl 11. 


| 20 The Writing of Reports (3) 


Offered only off campus. Theory and practice in the writing of technical 
reports. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 and 11. 


43-44 Classical Humanities (3-3) 


Offered only off campus. Interdisciplinary study of the origins of West- 
ern thought. Reading and intensive class discussions of selections from 
the Bible and of five works each semester from the following authors: 
Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
Polybius, St. Augustine. Background lectures on the major intellectual, 
artistic, economic, and social movements. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


55-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 


Offered only off campus. Interdisciplinary study of modern Western 
thought from the Renaissance to the 20th century. Reading and inten- 
sive class discussion of five works each semester from the following 
authors: Machiavelli, Pope, Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, 
Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Freud, Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Back- 
ground lectures on the major intellectual, artistic, economic, and social 
movements. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


31-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 


Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context; 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various types and 
forms of imaginative literature. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 
71- r: s . 
1-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 
Historical Survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 72: 
from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


HK à 
92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) 
Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


Xp 
ERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


*26 Environmental Issues (3) 


An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population ques- 
tion, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, issues 

Of economic growth and development, technology and public policy. 

| 
| w 
a tred 


b^ Jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the departments of Biological 
| Geography and Regional Science. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) i 
: sah play 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which Ji 
a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relations 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the ! 
economic activities on the surface of the earth. 


ocation o! 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


203 Organization and Management of Health Care Institutions (3) 
(Formerly Health Care Organization and Management) 1 
, P i e 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History and " 
rent character of institutional providers of health care. Function, t cat 
zational structure, and interrelationships of various types of hea | pro” 
: a 


facilities. Institutional ethics; statistics. Regulation of institution 
viders. 


HISTORY 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to € 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. 


arly mod 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) nite 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the 6l (0 
States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. Hist 72: from 
present. 


MATHEMATICS 


3 College Algebra (3) e vert! 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school à 


high school geometry. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) * 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of hi 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


gh s 


9 General Mathematics I (3) " gl 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. p 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathem 

10 General Mathematics II (3) po 
Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics " 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. 

30 Precalculus (3) " relati” 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions 
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Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite; Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school alge- 
bra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school 
trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take 
a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 
31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent.* 
51 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) 


Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential calculus of 
functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functions. New 
students must take a placement examination in algebra prior to registration. 


52 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) 


Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of several vari- 
ables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multipliers; sys- 
tems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, determinants, 
rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 51. 


LU 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
materials of music. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 
Sis of selected literature. 


"Losopgry 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 


Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic positions from 
Plato to the present. 


h 
Ticar SCIENCE 


4 Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in today’s world, 

© sources of elite and mass political behavior, and the influence and 
nature of political institutions. Students who receive credit for PSc 4 
Cannot receive credit for PSc 5. 


5 Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
Structures and processes of major foreign governments and the force of 


asic ideologies. Students who receive credit for PSc 5 cannot receive 
> credit for PSc 4. 


ET 
May be Waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. 
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6 Introduction to Political Science (3) 
Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processe 
American political system. 


s of the 


PSYCHOLOGY 


1 General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of mot 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment eg 
description of personality emphasized. Prerequisite: Psyc 1 or equivé 


ivatio? 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education; 
requisite: Psyc 1 or equivalent. 


X : pre 
emphasis on learning: 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) " 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of person. 
i productiv" 


management, human engineering, employee motivation, and pr 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psychology. 


151 Sociał Psychology (3) " 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, fà, 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, nati 
ism, and war. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psychology. 


RELIGION 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) 
Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scri 
of development of religious ideas, institutions, an 
ties. 


; tiot 
ptures with conside" gj 
d outstanding pe 


10 The New Testament (3) 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis ON 
structure, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


;ion, P 
f occasion ^ 4, 
o ap ae 


59-60 History of Religions (3-3) nel gr 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. dhi 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, à Ne 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). 


SOCIOLOGY 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and 
impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior: 
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2 Uses of Sociology (3) 


Introduction to the various methods by which sociologists have 
proached the investigation of social phenomena. Prerequisite: Soc 1. 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 


Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of physi- 
cal and mental illnesss; medical occupations and professions, medical or- 
ganizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


Prerequisite: 
Soc 1. 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 


| Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in so- 
ciety, particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; 
analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. Prerequisite: Soc 1. 


REECH AND DRAMA 


111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 


Study of the communication process in business and professional speak- 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 
and services; interviews; conferences: speech in training and supervisory 
activities, Primarily for nonmajors. 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: SPDR 1, 
| Communicative Speaking and Listening, or permission of instructor. 


"msrics 
| 
51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 


| Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distribution, descrip- 


tive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, cor- 
relation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $18. 


* 
| ?l Principals of Statistical Methods (3) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Variables and attributes, aver- 
ages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, re- 


OX and correlation, statistical decision processes. Laboratory fee, 
| 8. 


101. 
1-2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) 


Offered only off campus. Variables and attributes, averages and disper- 


ston, elementary principles of sampling, introduction to the making of 
Statistical decisions. Prerequisite to Stat 102: Stat 101. 


Q 

ts 

ls 
"33 s» : à 

- eariroduction to Statistics in Social Sciences; and 91 are related in their subject 


edit hours for only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES serves other divisions of V 
University by making available to nonmedical students certain undergr?. iry, 
and graduate courses in the following departments: Anatomy, Biochem 
Microbiology, Pathology, Pharmacology, and Physiology. The courses listed | 
subject to some slight change. The University reserves the right to W! 

any course announced. 
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| 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
| 


in Stat of Instruction listed under each Department is for the academic year 
75, 


| 
E 
XPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


A : . o 
|. Umber in parentheses after the name of the course indicates number of 
*ster hours of credit which may be earned. 


Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are for first- and second-year undergrad- 
t students, Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are for third- and fourth- 
brego P dergraduate students. Courses in the basic science departments num- 
i from 201 to 400 are for candidates for the M.D. degree and for students 
E? * Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. All other courses numbered from 


lo 400 are primarily for candidates for the M.D. degree. 
| 


| VY To ABBREVIATIONS 


following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations. 


E Accounting Micr Microbiology 
Anat American Civilization Mus Music 
9 ka Anatomy Neur Neurology 
f ha Anesthesiology NSur Neurological Surgery 
Ma Anthropology Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ma Art. Opth Ophthalmology 
DN putiness Administration Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 
ds. 'ochemistry Otol Otolaryngology 
ep Biological Sciences Path Pathology 
Chem Child Health and Development Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Im Chemistry Sciences 
| Derm Clinical Engineering Phar Pharmacology 
! he Dermatology Phil Philosophy 
| he Economics Phyl Physiology 
i d English Phys Physics 
| ie. Geography and Regional Science PSc Political Science 
EM Health Care Admini-tration Psyc Psychology 
Health Care Sciences Rad Radiology 
| History Rel Religion 
X Experimental Humanities Soc Sociology 
Map, Interdisciplinary Courses SPDR Speech and Drama 
*dical and Public Affairs Stat Statistics 
Mea Mathematics Surg Surgery 


Medicine Urol Urology 


Anatomy 


Chairman: R.S. Snell 


Professors C.M. Goss (Visiting—Medical History), F.D. Allan, T.N. Johns 
R.S. Snell 

Professorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese 

Associate Professors E.N. Albert, Marilyn Koering 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, Joan Blanchette-Mackie, 
leen Weston 

Assistant Professors Ann Butler, D.E. Morse, M.D. Olson, J.M. Kerns 

Assistant Clinical Professor G.P, Bogumill 

Adjunct Assistant Professor I.H. Leverton 

Special Lecturer Mary Ericksen 

suf 


Kath 


115 Anatomy for Anesthetists (3) pus 
For students in the Nurse Anesthetist Program. Offered off ret 
through the College of General Studies. Anatomical facts an co í 


essential for safe administration of anesthetics; emphasis on anato 


head and neck. 
uf 
*201 Anatomy ee! 
All anatomical disciplines are integrated: regional gross dissection, 
ogy, neuroanatomy, embryology. (Fall) í 
sta 
202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell re 
For graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supple 
with lectures and X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) » 
: All 
203 Human Embryology (1) T 
For graduate students. Origin and development of human body; emt 
on value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. " 
U! 
204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson, : 
For graduate students. Gross and microscopic anatomy of central P 04 
system and special senses. Students who have received credit for 
may not register for Anat 212. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) A 
: i d 9 
205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert a $ 
For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, an 
of the human body. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) pert 
A 
206 Electron Microscopic Histochemistry (3) " ct 


> Pi ic 
For graduate students. Experimental study of electron histochem™ 9, 
niques. Prerequisite: Anat 205 or equivalent. Laboratory ee 


(Spring) 


* Required for medical students. 


78 
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208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) Butler, Johnson 


For graduate students. Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. 
Prerequisite: Anat 204. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


209 The Use of Audio-visual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
For graduate students. Preparation of a significant audio-visual program 
of some aspect of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

210 The Use of Computers in Anatomy (2) Snell 
For graduate students. Applying computer techniques to the problems of 
learning anatomy. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

211 Cell Biology (2) Staff 


For graduate students. Same as Idis 211 and Phyl 211. An integrated 
Survey of the structure, function, and metabolism of the cell, as an intro- 
duction to the medical sciences. 


212 Neurobiology (3) Staff 


For graduate students. Same as Idis 212 and Phyl 212. An integrated 

Survey of the structure and function of the human nervous system; 

lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 

21. : i 
1-22 Seminar (1-1) Koering 

For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of special topics 


by staff and graduate students. Medical students encouraged to attend. 
(Academic year) 


249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 
For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to biological 
Materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 


252 Physical Anthropology (1) Angel 
Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution and racial 
differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring) 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 


Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult 


Structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring) 


2 " , 

36 Human Genetics (1) C.B. Jacobson 
General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics techniques, aneuploidy in 
Man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic counsel- 
ing. (Spring) 


258 Cytology (3) Albert and Staff 


Ctailed study of morphology and function of the cell and its organelles. 
"asic cytological techniques emphasized. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
Students, $20. (Spring) 


2 . 
60 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its components. 
Spring) 


6 
| ! lectron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Laboratory (2) Koering 


troduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and inter- 
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rmissio® 


pretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by pe 
Labor? 


of instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 
tory fee for nonmedical students, $15. (Spring) 
Snell and suf 
assi 

pudents 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical § 


$10. (Spring) 


263 Applied Anatomy of the Autonomic System 
Comprehensive study of the structure and function of th 
nervous system. 4-week elective periods. 


Allan 


e autono™" 


ell 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) so 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussi 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedica 
$10. (Spring) 


ons, assi | 
stude? 


266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, ashen 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical st 


$10. (Spring) 


268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower 


Extremity (2) ip 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussion» det 


snell and S% | 


reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedica 
$10. (Spring) 7 
nso 
270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) J g 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with conside ol 
of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. imite 
ment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 3 
Ih 
272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) by 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of centra | 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring v 
$ 
276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) . od” 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialtier ring) 
crinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. " 
n 
279 Applied Regional Anatomy dedi 
Regional dissection, guided readings, weekly discussions. j-week 
periods. " 
281 Applied Anatomy of the Newborn pu gud! 
The full-term fetus or neonatal infant examined by dissection OF | 
of pre-dissected specimens. 4-week elective periods. pull! 
n 
282 Advanced Neuroanatomy jon sf 
Dissection of the human brain, study of slides of the central “ve peri 
tem, and an introduction to neurological research. 4-week elec 
284 Applied Surface Anatomy and Radiology woo 


r ; ; i ‘0 
Detailed study of anatomical structures which are accessible t 
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tion in the living subject; normal radiology of the body. 4-week elective 
periods. 

285 Application of Audio-visual Techniques to Anatomy Allan 
Students identify, develop, and produce an audio-visual program on some 
aspect of human anatomy. 4-week elective periods. 

287 Human Cytogenetics C.B. Jacobson 


Chromosomal research on reproductive anomalies, congenital malforma- 
tions, mutagenic assay. Tissue culture, photomicrography, karyotypic 
analysis, genetic counseling. 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 
Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. 


289 Application of Computer Techniques to Anatomy Snell 


A simple anatomical program devised to demonstrate the application of 
computer techniques to problems of learning anatomy. 4-week elective 
periods. 


?91 Special Projects in Anatomy Snell 


Independent study on any aspect of gross anatomy worked out between 
the student and the instructor. 4-week elective periods. 


292 Advanced Reproductive Endocrinology Koering 


Study of structure and function of male and female reproductive organs; 
emphasis on correlating their activities with those of other endocrine 
Blands. 4-week elective periods. 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for 
credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 


| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


"thesiology 
[9 
tman; C.S. Coakley 


oje 

E" C.S. Coakley, Seymour Alpert, B.S. Epstein, Paul Mazel, R.J. Van 
EM n, Herbert Weintraub 

Moraj, Professors W.L. Marsh, Paula Kaiser, Marie-Louise Kennedy, G.A. 
Meia > R.E. Tobey, B.S. Dunbar, J.B. Craft, Jr. 


te Clinical Professor S.N. Albert 
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Assistant Professors M.J. Shaffer, J.E. Zimmerman, Alice Altstatt, K.J. Hassa” | 
J.P. Swope, Maya Karna, Mohammad Shahvari, Lilia Banzon, M.F. - 
zales, D.S. Lee, V.A. Argumedo, S.R. Deshmukh, M.H. Thein, Danna pete : 
son, J.A. Tam 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.E. Bageant, Chalom Albert, Philip 
M.W. Lichtmann, M.H. Rosenthal, Hildegard Manitsas 

Clinical Instructor Nan-Huan Char 


Lowenthal 


f 1 atist W 
Courses numbered 190 through 194 are for students in Nurse Anesthetist 


dergraduate programs. 
sf 


190 Seminar: Anesthesiology (4) 4 
Small discussion groups with the teaching staff of the Department vr 
bidity and mortality from actual and/or reported cases. Topics relat 
complications of anesthesia. 

suf 


191 Respiratory Care (3) 
Advanced techniques for the care of patients requiring t 
respiratory support. 
suf 


192 Orientation for Anesthesia (3) ered 
. ; M ~ j sng vi 
Lecture, group discussion, and audio-visual presentation. Topics oon! 
include history of anesthesia, legal aspects, ethics, psychology, proie 
adjustments, department management, and organization. sf 


otal prolong? | 
| 


193 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (3) vef 
; , D x : ics. cove”, 
Lecture, group discussion, and audio-visual presentation. Topics veste 
include anesthesia techniques, positions in anesthesia, types © "n" 
required to meet the needs of different surgical specialties, a^ 
topics. 
suf 


194 Principles of Clinical Anesthesia (3) : peti 
At affiliated hospitals. Programmed supervised clinical training and í anes’ 
ence. The student is assigned patients, organizes and adminis pe 
thesia, and follows the patients through their total hospitalizaü*? 
signed to satisfy the American Association of Nurse Anesthetists of ? 
ments. Course is repeated for credit for 3 semesters, for a t0 | 
semester hours. suf 

t 
*302 Clinical Clerkship «inf! | 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthes c, jp 


x zs : ; tien", 
and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, management of p? edic | 
coma, shock, and other problems which may be encountere Cent 


practice. 1 week—Univ. Hosp., 1 week- -Nat'l. Naval Med. mic ye 
Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (2-week periods throughout acade ga 

in 
380 Anesthesiology » cal 97 
Clinical experience in preoperative evaluation, surgical and obste pito 


esthesia, infant and adult resuscitation, inhalation theraPY o, | 
and blood gas determinations. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 


ny 
i ; . Zimmer? 
384 Intensive Care Unit Klingenmaier, Shahvarl, Zim d 
Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale an 


. ion of M 
* Required for medical students. Part of Med 308. Credit assigned after completion 
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automatic ventilators, chronic airway management, cardiovascular support, 
and intensive care. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


386 Intensive Care Unit Rosenthal 


Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 
automatic ventilators, airway management, cardiovascular support tech- 
niques, and intensive care medicine. 4-week elective periods. Nat'L Naval 
Med. Center 


390 Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) 


The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Herbert Weintraub. 


lochemistry 


Chai 
"nan: C.R, Treadwell 


h 

hears C.R. Treadwell, B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey, Helen Hess 
p Orial Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), Edward Steers, Jr., Gordon 
liga A.N. Schechter, Elizabeth Anderson, C.R. Merril 

dy E Professors G.A. Walker, L.D. Faller (Visiting) 

{ E" Professor Linda Gallo (Research) 

i Professorial Lecturer C.L. Trichilo 

Deci 5 P.H. Fishman 

|? Lecturer J.C, Smith, Jr. 


* 
201 Medical Biochemistry Staff 
Lectures and laboratory; emphasis on basic principles and their relation 
; to medicine. (Fall) 
2l. 
22 General Biochemistry (3 or 4-4 or 5) Vahouny, Gallo, and Staff 


A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students in 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry. 
Graduate students must register for Bioc 221, 4 semester hours; Bioc 222, 
5 semester hours. With specific recommendation by the undergraduate 
adviser and the Department, undergraduate students may register for Bioc 
21, 3 semester hours; Bioc 222, 4 semester hours. Prerequisite: Chem 
152, 154. Material fee (graduate students only), $20 a semester. 
(Academic year) 


PR Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) E. Anderson 
Biochemistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 
221. (Fall) 
2 : : 
25 Biochemistry Procedures (3) B. Smith and Staff 
Laboratory course. Material fee for nonmedical students, $16. Content 
| iffers each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 


and spring) 


>t 


for Medical students. 
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227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) port 
Current literature in biochemistry, mainly for graduate students, but T 
to limited number of specially qualified medical students. Content di » 
each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
spring) 

a 1 ‘steers 

232 Proteins and Amino Acids I (1) Stee 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. (Fall) 

r r 1 " er 

233 Proteins and Amino Acids II (1) Steers, Schechtt 
Continuation of Bioc 232. Methods for the study of protein confirma, 
determination of active sites of enzymes; mechanisms of reactions ? 
active site. (Spring) 

nu 

241 Isotopes (3) be g 

Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in bio jon 
d radial 


and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics an edic 
safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonm 
students, $16. (Spring) 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) ui 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 222. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs 

on? 

252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) pa 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate studet prot 
cent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and metabo! 
esses unique to the brain. (Spring) 

254 Human Nutrition (1) m 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students 
cation of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring) 1 

me 

256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kr. 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate student vj. 


phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ syste > 
cation of these processes to evaluation of function. (Spring) 


260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) ye " 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate studet rep 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and metabo agen 
latory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measurement of e anges p 

steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, sterol - 


pregnancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring) " 
1 E ahot” 
262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) - pio 
Discussion of topics of current interest, including digestion, e olor p 
duction, biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues and subc ted fo! 
ticles. Content differs each time course is offered; may 
credit. (Spring) " 
de 
266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic w. A® 
Diseases (1) io” 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate Sr pio y 


chemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecula (SP 
understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. 
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268 Biochemistry of Bone and Muscle (1) Walker 


Study of structure, chemistry, and biochemistry as they relate to the normal 
and diseased states of bone and muscle; emphasis on current theories and 
techniques. (Spring) 


279 Research in Renal Function, Mutarotase, and Sugar Bailey 
Transport 


Clinical significance of plasma mutarotase levels in kidney disease. 8-week 
elective periods. 
280 Research in Experimental Atherosclerosis Bailey 


Study of factors influencing the development and course of atherosclerosis 
in rabbits. 8-week elective periods. 


281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and B. Smith 
Enzymes 
Research in a problem already under investigation in the Department or 
a project in related fields suggested by the student. 8-week elective periods. 

282 Research in Biochemistry of Lipid Metabolism and Vahouny 
Transport 
Biochemical investigation of a clinical problem involving lipids of special 
interest to the student, or participation in existing research program in the 
Department. 8-week elective periods. 

283 Research in Metabolic Regulation within the Heart Vahouny 
Studies on metabolic regulation and effects of drugs. 8-week elective 
periods. 


286 Research in Biochemistry and Molecular Biology R.C. Gallo* 
of RNA Tumor Viruses or DNA Polymerases of 
Mammalian Cells 
(Formerly Research on Transfer RNA and Protein Biosynthesis in Normal 
and Tumor Cells) 


Investigative work at the National Cancer Institute, NIH. 8-week elective 
Periods or equivalent. 

287 Research on the Function of B:s Coenzymes Walker 
in Cell Replication 
Research in a problem under investigation in the Department. 8-week 
elective periods. 

288 LDH Viruses in Immunosuppression Bailey 
Changes in plasma enzyme clearance and cellular immune mechanisms in 
LDH virus infection. 8-week elective periods. 

290 Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) Staff 


The Department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods 


at other institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of 
the Department. 


Wl 


Salo i5 Senior Investigator at the National Cancer Institute, 
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295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) suf 

. ici 

For 1st- and 2nd-year medical students and for graduate students. P 
pation in a project under investigation in the Department or one in à 


" t 
lated field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. Conte 
differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 

Stall 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


stall 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


i 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
ff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) R^ 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for of 
(Fall and spring) 
Child Health and Development 
Chairman: R.H. Parrott janey 
Associate Chairmen: F.C. Green (Child Health Advocacy), p.w. De 


'"Margilel 
(House Staff and Medical Care), J.C. Houck (Research), A.M. Marg! 


(Student Affairs), J.G. Randolph (Surgical Division) : Health 

Directors of Divisions: B.S. Epstein (A nesthesiology), F.C. Green (Child m 
Advocacy), Gordon Avery (Neonatology), M.J. Malone (Neurology an M. 
rosurgery), M.M. Parks (Ophthalmology), D.W. McKay (Orthopaedics), Eng 
Webb (Otolaryngology), D.W. Delaney (Pediatric Medicine), Glori ,5 
(Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation), W.J. McSweeney (Radiology): yi 
Randolph (Surgery), D.S. Friendly (Ophthalmology), Irvin Feldman ( t 
gology) 


Professors R.S. Higdon, J.P. Adams, J.G. Randolph, R.H. Parrott, Spyro FT 
iadis (Visiting), S.L. Leikin, J.C. Houck (Biochemistry), A.M. Margilet i FS 
Malone, B.S. Epstein, Gordon Avery, D.W. Delaney, Wellington Hung y 
Scott III. R.M. Chanock, D.W. McKay, J.E. McClenathan, W.J. McSW®" 
F.C. Green, Rebecca Reiger (Research), Mervyn Elgart, T.H. Milhorat Ros 

Clinical Professors L.E. Hoeck, W.A. Howard, Sidney Berman, Sydney, ri 
William Stark, M.M. Parks, J.D. Noshpitz, Morris Feitel, Leon 
Jeanne Spurlock, S.L. Baker, Jr. 

Professorial Lecturer Melvin Jenkins , 

Associate Professors Margaret Gutelius, L.W. Perry, H.B. Richar paile} 
Gloria Eng, Ann Barnet, Massoud Majd, Nasser Movassaghi, D.“ ris 
M.N. Ozer (Research), J.R. Puig, Constance Battle, J.C.M. Chan, ur 
man, C.A. Rigg, G.P. August, C.D. Brandt (Microbiology), R- vill AL 
H.W. Kim, DS. Friendly, B.S. Dunbar, Anne Fletcher, D.L. Breckb™, 
Thompson an, Be 

Associate Clinical Professors J.J. McFarland, Jr., S.I. Wolf, A.B. Colen i Jr« 

nett Olshaker, Belinda Straight, G.J. Cohen, J.J. Francis, AP. Nom®™ 
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lradj Mahdavi, Isabella Bourne, A.J. Modlin, P.C. Brunschwyler, Max 
Fischer, P.F. Wohlford, H.T. Yates, B.H. Ong, H.R. Gold, J.L. Chamber- 
lain III, Karin Nelson, Carolyn Robinowitz 
Assistant Professors Jane Todaro, Jocelyn Hicks, M.M. Platt, J.H. Wise, K.J. 
Hassan, H.A. Mangold, W.S. McCurley, Beneta Peacock, D.A. Davis (Re- 
Search), Annette Ficker, S.R. Shapiro, Elaine Esber, R.A. Cahill, R.E. John- 
‘onbaugh, L.W. Greenberg, Maya Karna, Kathryn Anderson, Lilia Banzon, 
C. Srabstein, P.A. Moskovitz, S.S. Nason, B.M. Potter, Kent Ravenscroft, 
kt V.A. Argumedo, G.W. Bailey, F.M. Midgley, M.H. Thein, J.A. Tam 
“sistant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, I.D. Milowe, H.G. Clark, Stephen 
Mourat, Erwin Friedman, M.S. Glatt, A.E. Marans, Elma Denham, D.H. 
cKnew, Jr., L.A. Cove, Milton Engel, Mary Fox, V.L. Guandolo, Leonard 
Lefkowitz, J.G. Chopra, S.G. Werner, A.B. Zients, G.W. Hardman, Jr., G.A. 
alfour, D.G. Albert, B.M. Webb, Virginia Ingram, G.W. Mella, G.A. Tripp, 
Michael Brody, J.L. Hatleberg, K.L. Kaplan, Robert Shearin, F.A. Pedreira, 
homas Sullivan, Lovisa Tatnall, Edith Taylor, Stanley Greenspan, Richard 
Vans III, Sylvia Wooten, Christina Kimball, Jocelyn Malkin, D.M. Cathro, 
R. Meers, B.A. Shaver, Marilyn Renfield, Barry Landau, A.H. Stein, P.T. 
Peebles, Miryam Davis, R.A. Nover, H.T. Yates, Jr., Mary Fox, F.K., John- 
i David Goldsmith, P.M. Farrell (Research), W.H. Browning 
aka Professorial Lecturer I.P, Weiss f > 
| ,,“ctors Ramesh Desai (Research), Maureen Edwards, M.D. Smokvina, Judith 
allon, A.M. Attallah (Research), Mary Beale, Rosella Castro, Kanagaratnam 
li anagalingam (Research) 
| Meal Instructors H.H. Diamond, Emilie Black, Hilary Millar (Psychiatry), 
arold Plotsky, D.A. Young, George Joseph, M.L. Feldman, Manouchehr 
| Xokni, H.J, Steinfeld, B.S. Bruner, M.E. Lederman, M.E. Bravo, G.W. Dais- 
Sy, Jr., K.G. Kassebaum, Agnes Schweitzer, Sirus Amiri, Viola Cheng, Vichi- 
Ur Chusuei, Thomas Frey, M.J. Guralnick (Psychology), Annop Tantisun- 
Orn, J.M. Burgin, R.H. Schwartz, Cecilin Chisholm, Mario Ortega, M.W. 
atch, F.L. Stroud, H.S. Williams, Lillian Beard, T.M. Connor, S.C. Goyal, 
Dur Kaftarian, R.P. Dickey, J.A. Lowe, F.J. Crosson, Jr., R.R. Cioletti, A.R. 
| So M.G. Walten, Jr., Carol Schulman, Maryanne Bayley, C.B. Feinstein, 
eic] Murphy 
| s Lecturers J.A. Bottiglione, C.J. Schulte III, J.W. Oberman, E.V. Soto, 
Lo Hinckley, Susan Fisher, C.M. Berlin, Jr., M.I. Mones, R.S. Chandra, 
Cas Kulczycki, Marianne Schuelein, J.A. Kenney, Jr., M.I. Michael, B.J. 
iw J.L. Sever, Paul Hamosh, Ira Seiler, J.M. English III, J.H. Bayly, 
“v. Janicki 
303 Pediatric Clerkship Margileth 
Full-time, as part of resident team; ward rounds; work in outpatient de- 
Partment and specialty clinics under staff supervision; child psychiatry and 
Child guidance, lectures, clinical conferences, grand rounds. Children’s 
Hosp. (Annual, continuous 8-week rotation) 
374 Mental Retardation Cytryn 
Diagnostic work-up of mentally retarded children and adolescents. Con- 
ferences, community resources. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


"qui 
r 
"d for medical students. 


88 


376 Pediatric Neurology 
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Malone, Platt, Fishman 


Participation in diagnostic and therapeutic studies on inpatients and Or 
patients. Rounds, conferences, seminars. 4- or 8-week elective perio" 
Children’s Hosp. 


377 Community Health Development Hinckley 
Acquaintance with public health preventive and community medicine a$ f 
is conducted by the Montgomery County, Md., Health Department., 
portunity to work in outlying health center satellites and central pedia 
specialty clinics and to become familiar with school health programs 
projects. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


“ 342 ro 

378 Nutrition ee 

i! a one - : 1e 

Therapeutic nutrition and nutritional content of foods taught in à var | 

of clinical circumstances. Rounds and tutorials with chief dietitian Jec- 
and sick baby clinic, adolescent clinic, and newborn nursery. 4-wee 

tive periods. Children’s Hosp. 
1 i 
Margileth, pui 


380 Clinical Pediatrics 
h ; ; spe 
Full-time, as part of resident team; wards, outpatient department, an diat 
cialty and emergency clinics under staff supervision. Participation ™ 
nostic studies, therapeutic procedures, rounds, and conferences. 
ternships are available. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


* . ard 
381 Pediatric Allergy poro 
Introduction to pediatric allergy, clinics and wards, some experience c 


perimental techniques and preparation of extracts. 4- or 8-week € 
periods. Children's Hosp. 


382 Pediatric Radiology B. 
Diagnostic and therapeutic radiology in infants and children; special 
nostic procedures. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


383 Cystic Fibrosis 
Detailed diagnostic and therapeutic procedures including 
nutritional manifestations and complications as seen in cystic 
tients, from the newborn to those in their third decade. M 
gical, psychological, and social problems of cystic fibrosis pa 
their families. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


kulg 


edical, a 
tients 


r pstein 

384 Newborn and Premature Sr oa 
Principles and practices of neonatology emphasizing basic phys jn the 
processing; their relationship to normal development and to disease 
newborn period. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. ; 
E ebst* 

385 Child Psychiatry ra 
Observation of and appropriate participation in diagnostic, const ient 


and follow-up work with hospitalized children and psychiatric ou s 
Clinical and theoretical conferences. Orientation to community cht 
chiatry and child mental health as part of service delivery system. 
elective periods. 


Id PY 
axe 


. Leik” 

386 Pediatric Hematology atolo? 

Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with - il s 
disorders; bone marrow examinations. 4-week elective perio: 

Hosp. 
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387 Clinical Pediatrics Soto 
Care of newborn and children on inpatient basis; diagnostic studies, ther- 
apy; assigned reading. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 

388 Newborn Medicine Avery, Fletcher 
Observation and participation in the care of infants. 4-week elective peri- 
ods. Children’s Hosp. 

389 Pediatric Cardiology L. Scott, Perry 


Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, interpretation 
of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac catheterizations. 4- 
week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 


390 Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Andrew Margileth. 

391 Cell Biology Research Houck 
Biochemical studies of normal and diseased human cells in culture. 4- or 
8-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 

392 Adolescent Medicine Clerkship Rigg 


Study of the normal developmental problems of adolescence. Experience 
in the medical care of adolescents with consultative and teaching confer- 
ences. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


393 Pediatric Anatomical Pathology and/or Clinical Hicks, Chandra 
Pathology 
Participation in necropsy and surgical pathology service. Clinical correla- 
tion of histopathology, laboratory studies, and clinical disease. 4-week 
elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


394 Pediatric Clinical Laboratory Hicks, Margileth 


Laboratory studies of infants and children correlated with clinical disease. 


In-depth review of laboratory diagnostic studies. 4-week elective periods. 
Children's Hosp. 


395 Endocrinology Hung, August 
Evaluation of patients with metabolic and endocrine disorders. Planning 
of diagnostic and therapeutic programs of patients in an office setting and 
Possibly inpatients. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


396 The Handicapped Child and Chronic Disease Battle 


An approach to the care of the handicapped child, in a clinical situation 
and through tutorial readings. 4-week elective periods. Hosp. for Sick 
Children. 


397 Nephrology Chan 
Training in clinical nephrology and hemodialysis; research opportunities 
in Vitamin D metabolism, acid-base physiology, intravenous nutrition, 
renal physiology, and calcium metabolism. 4-week elective periods. Chil- 
dren's Hosp. 


398 Comprehensive Care Oberman 


Participating in both sick- and well-child care as administered in a compre- 
ensive setting; experience in multidisciplinary approach; cooperative plan- 
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ning with other community agencies. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Com: 
prehensive Health Care Program. 
399 Community Pediatrics Greenberg 
For students primarily interested in the private practice of pediatrics. Car 
in the nursery and pediatric ward of a community hospital; exposure i 
private practice of pediatrics in an office setting. 4-week elective perio" 
Holy Cross Hosp. 
Clinical Engineering E 


Chairman: W.S. Yamamoto 


Professors W.S. Yamamoto, H.V. Pipberger 

Adjunct Professors C.E. Huckaba, Jean Weston 

Professorial Lecturer Bernard Kemp 

Associate Professorial Lecturer G.B. Devey pn? 

Assistant Professors Alan Berson (Research), Rosalie Dunn (Research), Ha 
Pipberger (Research), U.E. Ruttiman, F.H. Orthner 

Assistant Clinical Professors H.A. Haessler, P.R. Moyer 

Instructor Ramez Bassir 


staf 


degree d 
system. 
afl 
351 Clinical Engineering for Medical Students : 5 
Students will be assigned for tutorial instruction in the principle ror 
practices of clinical engineering. Participation in current laborator edi 
ects, assigned reading and study. Participation in the Health Care dens 
nology Seminar is required during the period of the elective- ¢ 
should have some basic knowledge of mathematics or physics, OF aft # 
prior exposure to engineering disciplines. Consultation with the idg 
required prior to enrollment. 4-week elective periods. Warwick j 
St 


101 Practical Computing for Paramedics (3) 
For students in the Radiologic Science and Administration 
gram. Designed to familiarize the student with a computer 


353 Medical Computing T4 
Aspects of computer usage including the preparation and execution nal 
grams which involve clinical or research applications, such as hemat 
sis, pulmonary function calculation, medical file management, mat 
cal modeling, data processing, and managerial computing. 
the staff may be able to supervise a student in an area of h 
general, however, the program will consist of formal classroom a log 
as well as individual study. Participation in the Health Care 
Seminar is required during the period of the elective. 4- or 8-wee Bids: 
periods (may be taken in two divided 4-week periods). Warwick 


st 

354 Automated Medical Measurement Systems "m 

‘ , . : a á 

Under supervision, the student will work in the daily operation of ment? 
phasic screening clinic and participate in the process of new ! jini 


tions and in evaluation of the system. Review of variability © arti 
findings and the problems of the variability of clinical observation. 
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pation in the Health Care Technology Seminar is required during the 
period of the elective. 4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. 


390 Extramural Clinical Engineering Elective Staff 


The Department will sponsor students to spend one or more elective peri- 
ods at other institutions. Interested students must have the approval of the 
Chairman of the Department. 


Dermatology 


Chairman: R.S. Higdon 


"fessos R.S. Higdon, Mervyn Elgart 
“0ciate Clinical Professors W.M. Narva, O.G. Rodman 
"istant Clinical Professors C.S. Brown, Manuel Landman, P.L. Repetto, Jr., 
(y, ald Mitchell, L.J. Eanet, Maria Turner, T.P. Nigra . 
c Instructors H.S. Golomb, R.N. DeAngelis, D.L. Pierson, D.N. Robins, 
R. Ugel 
Pecia] Lecturers Naomi Kanof, J.A. Kenney, Jr., Zenona Mally 


380 Dermatology Clinic Higdon 


Conferences, lectures, and attendance at dermatology clinic where pa- 
tients with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. Diagnosis and treatment 
of common skin disorders. Dermatologic surgical procedures, technique 
for using liquid nitrogen, culture and identification of fungi, microscopic 
| diagnosis of common cutaneous diseases. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
Ambulatory Care Ctr. 
381 Dermatology Clinic Mitchell 
Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Group Health Asso., Inc. 


382 Dermatology Clinic Rodman 
Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 
383 Dermatology Clinic 
Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Andrews Air Force Base 


Hosp. 

384 Private Office Practice Repetto 
4-week elective periods. 

385 Private Office Practice Eanet 


4-week elective periods. 


387 Clinical Dermatology Fischman* 


Introduction to clinical dermatology. Working in the out-patient derma- 
tology clinic, observing in-patient consultations, reviewing histopathology, 
Performing skin biopsies. Close supervision by staff. Interview required. 
4-week elective periods. VA Hosp. 


n. 


Ri 
‘chman is Chief of the Dermatology Service at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
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388 Dermatology in General Medicine Nig? 
Dermatology as related to internal medicine. Mechanisms of diseases, 
depth approach to dermatologic-medical problems; advanced read! 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 


390 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) e 
š , le 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at o 


institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the pe 
partment. 
Health Care Sciences a 


Acting Chairman: T.E. Piemme 


Professors T.E. Piemme, F.C. Green 
Clinical Professor P.J. Sanazaro star 
Associate Professors Michael McCally, Robert Keimowitz, John LaRos@ 
ley Marinoff, S.A. Schroeder 
Associate Clinical Professor Peter Birk dall, 
Assistant Professors Jean Vazuka, J.M. Wise, Mary Silverman, J.B. Cran ej, 
B.B. Doyle, E.W. Sutherland III, P.J. Steinglass, K.E. Joslyn, G.W. B9 
Lawrence Sank, M.A. Newman, 
Instructors Judith Fallon, B.A. Cassidy, K.R. Sorem, W.A. Stein, K.R. Ka 
john m 
Clinical Instructors N.T. Connolly, Mark Greene, Valery Miller, R.A. Bere ey: 
W.D. Lassek, J.A. Sandler, J.M. McGinnis, M.J. Fliegelman, M.F. Mullar 
S.P. Staal, E.B. Borroum, V.V. Kalbian 
+ the 
Courses numbered from 10 through 96 are limited to military personnel in? 
Medical Service Technology Program. " 


10 Anatomy and Physiology (2) 
(Formerly Epid 10) "m 
Study of the human body: esteology, arthrology, myology, -— r 
immunology; circulatory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine, excreto 
vous, and reproductive systems. sf 


11 Applied Anatomy and Physiology (6) 
(Formerly Epid 11) f pef" 
Application of anatomical and physiological principles. Control x ait 
orrhage, methods of resuscitation, management of shock, relie irato) 
physical examination, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, res 
conditions, childbirth. 

staf 


15 Pharmacology and Toxicology (5) 
(Formerly Epid 15) pace” 
Study of medicinal substances used in the treatment of man: phog 

tical mathematics, terminology, preparations, compounding, phys of a 

action and potential toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal aspects 

regulations. 
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16 Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (2) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 16) 
Study of certain laboratory procedures used in basic health maintenance. 
Use of microscope, complete blood count, acid-fast stain, urinalysis, blood 
sedimentation rate, RPR card test, coagulation and bleeding time, blood 
grouping, blood typing. 


22 Introduction to Epidemiology (2) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 22) 
Study of common communicable diseases, immunologic factors and pro- 
cedures. Contact interviewing and reporting of the communicable diseases. 


67 Disaster Sanitation (2) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 67) 
Survey of nuclear, biological, and chemical hazards; emphasis on detec- 
tion, personnel protection, and related functions. 


68 Environmental Sanitation (3) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 68) 
Study of certain environmental factors which contribute to human health. 
Food, water, living and working spaces, economics, and pest control. 


92 Medical Material Management (5) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 92) 
Study of the management of material in the medical facility. Budget and 
budgeting process, expense operating budget, purchasing, material receipt 
and inspection, inventory of equipment and supplies, controlled medicinals, 
stock record cards, surveys and adjustments, classes of plant property, 
Property accountability, storage requirements. 


93 Health Systems Administration I (4) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 93) 
Study of health systems organization. General office procedures, basic typ- 
ing methods, standard subject identification codes, filing procedures, rec- 
Ords disposal, security of patient information, correspondence, procedural 
manuals. 


94 Health Systems Administration II (4) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 94) 
Study of planning procedures in a health system. Planning of office sys- 
tems and procedures, office environment and location planning, office qual- 
Ity control, work measurement methods, authority and organizational rela- 
tionships, principles of office organization, employee supervision. 


95 Records Management (6) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 95) 
Study of public health records management. Classification of personnel, 
Personnel records, promotions, educational services, career development, 
Personnel orientation, medical care eligibility, patient data systems, statisti- 
cal analysis. 


36 Clinical Experience: Medical Service Technology (6) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 96) 
Supervised experience and research involving the application of principles 
earned in didactic experience to the practical situation. 


94 


Courses numbered 101 through 199 are for students in the 


grams. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* Open 
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staf 


d function ?' 
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A 


gis 
Fall) 
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101 Normal Structure and Function of Man (9) 
Lecture, film, and demonstration. The normal structure an 
man as an integration of anatomy, chemistry, and physiology, 
the major systems of the human body: (1) cellular, (2) muscu 
(3) nervous, (4) endocrine, (5) cardiovascular, (6) respiratory, ( 
trointestinal, (8) urinary, (9) reproductive, and (10) integrated. 


102 Environmental Sanitary Science I (2) 
(Formerly Epid 101) 
Water: general characteristics (urban and rural), treatment 
tion, public bathing place sanitation, design and function of 
ment facilities. (Spring) 


and distrib 
water te 


sul 


103 Environmental Sanitary Science II (2) 
(Formerly Epid 102) 
Recognition and control of environment 
posal of human wastes—excreta, refuse, and air. 


and os 
al pollution. Treatment and 
(Spring) 
sol 


104 Environmental Sanitary Science III (2) 


(Formerly Epid 103) : T. 
h vs i -tributio 
Dairy products and food sanitation; processing, storage, and distribu the 


food. Supervision and training of personnel involved with f 


food industry. (Spring) 


ul 
105 Environmental Sanitary Science IV (2) ; 
(Formerly Epid 104) 


; s opt - ; nois* 
Housing, urban and institutional; heating, ventil ting, and 


ation, ligh 


Study of federal and municipal regulatory aspects. (Spring) v 
z : $ 

106 Air Pollution Abatement (2) 

(Formerly Epid 105) mA 

Association of air pollution and disease and the effects of major o 

on people. Air measurement and air measurement techniques 

strated. (Spring) s 
109 Human Behavior (2) P uns 

Theory and techniques of effective communication with patients; € 

ing and psychotherapy. (Fall) sø 
113 Medicine and Society (1) aoh? 

Survey of the history of medicine, medical ethics, sociological and vedi 

pological aspects of medical practice, major issues facing modern 

in the United States. (Fall) " 

" à à Cass! 

116 Medical Terminology (2) 

(Formerly one credit) posp” 

Terminology and vocabulary basic to all areas of medical science, 

services, and allied health specialties. (Fall) s 
119 Introduction to Patient Care 1 (1) yif 


x E ine 
Patient histories, routine physical examinations, use of the rout! 


ment of clinical examination. (Fall) 


only to students in the undergraduate Environmental Health Program. 
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*121 Environmental Biostatistics (2) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 121) 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, incidence, and prevalence. 
Generalization of observations and use of measurement data. (Spring) 


*122 Environmental Epidemiology I (2) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 122) 
Infectious diseases: bacterial, viral, rickettsial, protozoal, and helminthic. 
(Spring) 

*123 Environmental Epidemiology Il (2) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 123) 
Zoonoses, deficiency diseases, chronic disease, pneumoconioses, mental 
health, maternal and child health. (Spring) 


*124 Environmental Epidemiology III (2) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 131) 
Venereal disease: etiology, clinical manifestations, diagnosis; prevention 


and control of syphilis, gonorrhea, chancroid, granuloma inquinale, and 
LGV. (Spring) 


125 Manifestation of Disease (8) Staff 
(Formerly seven credits) 
Pathologic and abnormal structure and function encountered in clinical 


disease states. A functional approach to clinical medicine, including sign 
Symptoms and diagnosis of disease states. (Spring) 


131 Human Behavior H (2) Staff 
(Formerly one credit) 


Continuation of Med 109. Prerequisite: Med 109. (Spring) 

134 Introduction to Patient Care II (3) Staff 
(Formerly one credit) 
Continuation of Med 119. Prerequisite: Med 119. (Spring) 


137 Dynamics of the Life Cycle (1) Staff 
Four hours a week for 20 weeks. Issues surrounding the more contro- 
Versial topics in modern health care delivery. (Spring) 

140 Clinical-Pathological Correlation (0) Staff 


(Formerty one credit) 


Three hours a week for 20 weeks. Instruction in the format for case pres- 
€ntations as well as the proper methods used for clinical integration of 
Signs and symptoms of disease. (Spring) 


142 Nursing Seminar I (2) Staff 


Integration of clinical science, pathophysiology, pharmacology, and phys- 
ical diagnosis to facilitate the application of new knowledge and skills to 
the nursing process and to address issues of role re-identification, team con- 
Cepts, and legal aspects of nursing. 


143 Nursing Seminar II (3) Staff 
Continuation of Med 142. 


IN 


On} 
Y to students in the undergraduate Environmental Health Program. 
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stall 


144 Nursing Seminar III (1) 
Continuation of Med 142 and 143. 


146 Animal Surgery (3) saf 
Theoretical and actual experiences in the area of surgery. Lectures, dem 
onstrations, and audio-visuals demonstrating proper sterile technique, ¥ 
ous ways of controlling hemostasis, types and ways of debridement, = 
importance of anesthesia and respiratory monitoring in surgery. Basic $ 
eral surgical techniques such as sponging, suctioning, retracting, knot-tyin’ 
etc. Opportunities for student participation in performing surgery on dis 
perimental animals using proper surgical techniques, procedures, and skil® 
Intubations, cutdowns, para- and thora-centeses, debridements, í 
surgical procedures such as splenectomies, appendectomies, etc. 
are organized into teams which will shift responsibilities among t 
surgeon, first assistant, anesthesiologist. (Summer) 


hem, e£ 


147 Introduction to Radiology (2) 
Emphasis on basic language, science, and principles of radiolog 
such aspects as safety, positioning, protection-requesting studies, € 
elements of topographic anatomy as applied to radiology. The dif e ims 
tion of abnormal from normal on chest, abdominal, and extremity f ; 
Basic pattern recognition along with a systematic approach to eac of 
interpretation. Appropriate use and therapeutic and diagnostic aog 
i a 


nuclear medicine studies as well as special procedure studies in T 
(Summer) 


y, includi 


sual 


148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (2) ] 


Emphasis on the performance of a technically competent electrocari 
gram by each student. Basic theory behind electrocardiography a$ Nn 
interpretation of basic EKG patterns. Common errors of taking an tert 
ing EKG’s. Identification of common normal and abnormal wave pr 
on EKG's. Value and appropriate use of echocardiography an r pt 
cardiography, as well as the principles and technical competence 9 


forming simple exercise tolerance testing. (Summer) 
suf 


150 History-taking Review and Theory (0) 
(Formerly one credit) ab 
Theories of taking, presenting, and writing up a competent history: fof 
traditional approach, problem-oriented approach, etc. Techniques | of 
gathering important, yet potentially embarrassing and threatening, 4° iques 
the patient’s history. Discussion and direct use of a variety of tee tic? 
and approaches for collecting historical information from different P ivel 
types. Opportunities for live, observed patient interviews, const take? 
evaluated. Discussion of oral and written presentation of histories 

outside class. (Summer) 


151 Clinical Pharmacology (2) 
(Formerly one credit) some 
Day-to-day clinical situations for discussion of the appropriate use © tion 
of the more common drugs in a primary care practice. Dosa eS oU 
routes of administration, indications, and contraindication as appli de 
specific clinical examples. Advantages, disadvantages, and reasons 
ciding on the primary drug of choice and possible alternative 

When and how to use PDR. Review and discussion of the importa 

advantages of taking an accurate and complete drug history- 
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152 Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (4) Staff 


Theory, performance, and interpretation of some of the more important 
routine basic clinical laboratory tests that can be performed in a physi- 
cian's office, such as complete blood counts with differentials, staining and 
reading smears, urinalysis and urine cultures, routine chemistries (sugar, 
BUN, electolites), and microbiological culture and staining techniques and 
organism identification. Lecture and demonstration with appropriate 
use of audio-visuals. Appropriately supervised and evaluated performance 


of these tests in a laboratory setting. (Summer) 
153 Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (3) Staff 
154 Psychiatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (2) Staff 
*155 Public Health Entomology I (2) Staff 


(Formerly Epid 141) 
How the arthropods affect man. Study of host-parasite vector relation- 
ships; principles of systematic biology and basic insect taxonomy and 
toxicology. (Spring) 

*156 Public Health Entomology II (2) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 142) 
Identification, life cycles, and bionomics and medically important insects 
and other arthropods. (Spring) 


157 Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (6) Staff 


“158 Public Health Entomology III (1) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 143) 


Study of chemical, biological, and mechanical control of all medically im- 
portant arthropods. (Spring) 

“159 Public Health Entomology IV (1) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 144) 
Prevention and control of rodent infestation; identification, habits, and re- 
lationship to man. (Spring) 

160 Medical Inpatient (4) Staff 
Six-week required rotation for Physician’s Assistant students. Attendance 
required at all work rounds, teaching rounds, noon conferences, and grand 
rounds of the medical service. (Fall, spring, summer) 

163 Medical Outpatient (4) Staff 
Six-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant students. Introduction 
to patient management problems in ambulatory setting. 

165 Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 


166 Surgical Inpatient (4) Staff 
| (Formerly General Surgery [4]) 


| Six-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant students. In-depth ex- 
Perience in management of the pre-operative and post-operative care of the 
Surgical inpatient; attendance required at all surgical rounds. (Fall, 
Spring, summer) 


=~ 


Q 
nly to Students in the undergraduate Environmental Health Program. 


* Open only to students in the undergraduate Environmental Health Program. 
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169 Obstetrics and Gynecology (4) Staff 


Six-week required rotation for Physician’s Assistant students. Exposure b 
outpatient obstetrical and gynecological problems; attendance required y: 
all lectures, rounds, and conferences applicable to staff on the obstetrics 


gynecology service. (Fall, spring, summer) 

170 Obstetrics: Nurse Practitioner (2) suff 

171 Pediatrics (3) suf 

172 Pediatric Outpatient (4) staf 
Six-week required rotation for Physician’s Assistant students. Exposure v 
ambulatory pediatric medicine. Attendance required at all rounds and co 
ferences. 

175 Primary Care Preceptorship (12) stafi 
Eight-week required rotation for Physician’s Assistant students. Expos" 
to all aspects of the practice of medicine, including administration. cc 

setting: 


community setting; rounds with attending physician in a hospita 

(Fall, spring, summer) 

178 Emergency Medicine (4) suf 
(Formerly Emergency Room) 3 
Six-week required rotation for Physician’s Assistant students. Opportunity 
to deal with acute life-threatening, traumatic, and psychiatric emergent! ‘ 
emphasis on learning technical skills such as reconstructive suturing; 
tendance required at all applicable conferences; exposure to surgical y 
medical emergency management problems. (Fall, spring, summer 

staf 
staf 


179 Emergency Room (2) 


*180 Practicum in Environmental Health (12) 
(Formerly Epid 180) -— 
Supervised field experiences in environmental health: food service; "a 
ing, water, sewage and solid waste, and infectious diseases; occupat! of 
health problems; reports and conferences. Admission by permission 


Department Chairman. 

*191 Public Health Administration I (1 to 3) ssl 
(Formerly Epid 191) ent 
Activities and organization; philosophy, background, and develop. 
Public health activities include vital statistics, laboratory services, 
tion, nursing, and social services. (Spring) 


*192 Public Health Administration II (1 to 3) 5 
(Formerly Epid 192) 1 cot 
Administrative considerations, including governmental aspects, pare in 
siderations, fiscal management, personnel factors, and public relati 
public health organizations. Prerequisite: Epid 191. (Spring) 


*193 Industrial Hygiene I (2) 
(Formerly Epid 171) .. gusts 
Chemical hazards: study of diseases from chemical exposure, arm 
metal fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds. (Spring 
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*194 Industrial Hygiene Il (2) Staff 
(Formerly Epid 172) 
Physical hazards: biological effects of low and high temperatures, radia- 
tion (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, 
and atmospheric pollution. (Spring) 


195 Second Careers in Allied Health (2) McCally 


For persons in the second career program. Designed to facilitate student 
integration into educational routine and to increase student awareness of 
the health field. Lectures, discussions, guest speakers, and outside readings 
reinforced by group process. Renewal and development of learning skills 
necessary to complete the selected training program. Content includes 
allied health careers, manpower needs, medical terminology, and career 
and training program planning. (Fall and spring) 


198 Psychiatry (4) Staff 
(Formerly three credits) 
Six-week required rotation for Physician's Assistant students. Designed to 
acquaint student with identification and management of psychiatric illness. 
Attendance required at all lectures, rounds, and conferences. 


199 Independent Study (4) Staff 


Four-week required rotation in area chosen by individual student. Ob- 
jectives for chosen area determined before enrollment. Adviser's approval 
required for zrea of study and learning objectives. 


300 Clerkship in Primary Care Staff 


For third-year medical students. Training in care of patients in ambulatory 
setting. Includes participation in University's prepaid health plan (HMO), 
emergency room, and office practice of general internists, general pedia- 
tricians, and family practitioners. Emphasis on skills in specialties which 
contribute to physician's capacity to care for common minor illnesses. 
Includes exposure to office practice of orthopaedics, otolaryngology, der- 
matology, and ophthalmology. Participation with District of Columbia 
Fire Department in responding to ambulance calls. Lecture series pro- 
vides foundation for office management of common illnesses managed in 
ambulatory setting. 8-week elective periods throughout the academic year. 


350 Ambulatory Health Care Piemme 


For senior medical students. Involvement in office practice of primary 
care physician or group of physicians in rural or inner-city area. 4-week 
elective periods, or, 8-week elective periods during which student partici- 
pates in project relating to health care delivery. Such projects include 
medical audit, study of organization of health services, and problems of 
underserved populations. Exchange with similar program in other institu- 
tions is possible, especially for those participating in model family prac- 
tice units. 


360 Emergency Health Care Piemme 


For senior medical students. Assignment to an emergency room in the 
District of Columbia. Instruction by full-time and resident emergency- 
room staff. Emphasizes cardio-pulmonary resuscitation and management 
of trauma, drug overdose, coma, and common illnesses and injuries in 
emergency care setting. 4-week elective periods. 


Pa 


Only to students in the undergraduate Environmental Health Program. 


Interdisciplinary Courses 


FIRST-YEAR MEDICAL STUDENTS are required to take two interdisciplinatY 
courses: Idis 211 Cell Biology, administered by the departments of Anson 
Biochemistry, and Physiology; and Idis 212 Neurobiology, administered by t 
departments of Anatomy and Physiology. 

211 Cell Biology suff 


Same as Anat 211 and Phyl 211. An integrated survey of the structure: 


- : : : | 

function, and metabolism of the cell, as an introduction to the medic? 
sciences. 

212 Neurobiology "- 
Same as Anat 212 and Phyl 212. An integrated survey of the struct! 


1 ^ tration 
and function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstrat! 


and laboratory. 


Clinical Sciences, an interdisciplinary program, is required of medical studeni 
in the second year. By means of panel discussions, lectures, seminars, ye 
presentations, demonstrations, and examinations of patients, it provides md 
with basic instruction in various clinical subjects and prepares them profes: 
sionally and personally for the clinical clerkships and career electives in " 
third and fourth years. The program is coordinated by a task force appoi ii 
by the Committee on Educational Policy of the School of Medicine and Hea A 
Sciences. The task force consists of representatives from the departments : 
sponsible for teaching courses in the program: Robert Keimowitz (Chaine 4 
Department of Medicine; H.G. Mandel, Department of Pharmacology; win le, 
Scott, Dean’s Office; F.N. Miller, Jr., Department of Pathology; Brian DO. : 
Department of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences; and Jack Kravitz, sec 
vear student. In addition to Idis 301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine Tog? 
low), the program consists of Path 201 Pathology, Phar 201 Pharmaco 


and Pchi 201 Behavioral Sciences. 


230 Introduction to Health and Patient Care di 


A year course. Four major components: Emergency Medicine—12 in 
dactic sessions; skills of elementary emergency medicine and first H e 
cludes a laboratory in cardiopulmonary resuscitation. Issues " 5 n t 
Care—12 sessions, lecture, symposium, and discussion; introductio 
critical issues in the rapidly changing American health-care syst 
ization of health care, medical economics, medical education, 
care, ethics, and related issues. Communication Skills —nine sm: clini 
laboratory sessions; interpersonal communication skills upon Wh! oo of 
cal interviewing and counseling are based; film strip demonstratio" 
effective listening skills and video-tape recall of role-playe 
Normal Physical Examination—four laboratory sessions; OPP 
learn techniques of normal physical examination. f 
St 


d intervie” 
ortunilY 


30 


— 


Introduction to Clinical Medicine ours? 
: - : al € 

A year course. An integrated organ-oriented, interdepartment!. 5 de 

providing fundamental instruction in anesthesiology, child healt a ob 

velopment, dermatology, gynecology, internal medicine, neuro asis on 

stetrics, ophthalmology, psychiatry, radiology, and surgery; ¢™P 
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physical diagnosis and laboratory medicine. Includes Life Cycle, dealing 
with the interpersonal relationships of the physician and his patients and 
their families. 


Medical and Public Affairs 


Chairman: Murdock Head 


Professor Murdock Head 

"fessorial Lecturer R.D. Cotton 

wociate Professors F.J. Kavanaugh (Research), R.H. Ross (Research) 

‘stant Professors Elzberry Waters, Jr. (Research), S.F. Fiscina (Research), 
hyllis Piotrow (Research), Nina Matheson (Research) 
tructor I.C. Mohler, Jr. (Research) 


351 Forensic Medicine Sharpe*, Head, Fiscina 


Open to 2nd-year medical students. Examples drawn from the range of 
problems arising when the professional interests of lawyers and physicians 
overlap. Problem contexts include malpractice, personal injury litigation, 
licensure and discipline, ethics and economics, hospitals and other insti- 
tutions of practice, and compelled treatment. (Fall) 


354 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) Sharpe*, Cotton, Fiscina 


The role of lawyers and physicians in national health care legislation- 
making: issues of design, finance, and administration; problems in recon- 
ciling the expectations of the users and providers of health care services. 
Limited enrollment. (Spring) 


Che: 
(airman; W.N. Jensen 
bj, ate Chairman: G.A. Kelser, Jr. 
W Ors of Divisions: Halla Brown (Allergy), G.A. Kelser, Jr. (Cardiology), 
Ken; Dobbins III (Gastroenterology), L.S. Lessin (Hematology-Oncology), 
| neth Becker (Metabolic and Endocrine Diseases), J.P. Naughton (Re- 


ilitation Medicine), A.E. Parrish (Renal Diseases), W.R. Felts, Jr. (Rheu- 
tology) 


N 


TDe is Professor of Law in the University’s National Law Center. 
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Parrish 


Professors M.J. Romansky, J.M. Evans, C.S. Tidball (Research), A.E. La 
eo 


F.W. Wolff, Irene Tamagna, J.J. Fefler, W.N. Jensen, T.E. Piemme, 
Bernstein. J.P. Naughton, G.A. Kelser, Jr., H.V. Pipberger, HJ. Zimmer 
man, J.A. Curtin, D.J. Massaro, R.P. Kaufman, Tsung O. Cheng, Joseph 
Lindsay, Jr., R.J. Bulger, Fred Leonard (Research Rehabilitation ear 
cine), W.O. Dobbins III, J.M. Bacos, E.R. Simon, Ariel Hollinshead ( T 
search—Pharmacology), N.C. Kramer, J.D. Finkelstein, L.S. Lessin, y 
Baker, W.J. Jacoby, W.M. Lukash, Jonas Sode, David Reiss 
Clinical Professors A.G. Prandoni, J.J. Rheingold, T.S. Sappington, / 
baum, T.J. Greenwalt, Benjamin Manchester, L.E. Putnam, 
C.W. Thompson, Milton Gusack, S.M. Fox III, H.E. Ratcliffe, E.P. : 
III, H.M. Silver, S.D. Loube, C.A. Rosenberg, M.S. Artenstein, Joseph Ney 
Associate Professors W.R. Felts, Jr., Irene Hsu, J.B. O'Connell, Lawren 
Pierce, K.L. Becker, Mahmoud Mourad, A.F. Mastellone (Physical Medici’ 
Karl Wipplinger, Gloria Eng, V.T. DeVita, M.J. Jackson (Research), E 
Gorman, J.C. Rios, W.F. Barth, James Stengle, W.H. Scott, Philip Witorsc" 
Robert Keimowitz, John LaRosa, Gloria Massaro (Research— Pulmonary E 
eases), Riaz Haider (Research), C.M. Voyles, D.S. O'Leary, Gerald 
Schechter, S.A. Schroeder, W.P. Fortune, B.M. Domm, R.C. Elliott Dam 
Weiner " 
Associate Clinical Professors J.W. Latimer, Jr., H.D. Ecker, CW. JOE 
Maurice Mensh, F.J. Murray, M.H. Rosenberg, Jack Kleh, J.P. Me 
Edward Adelson, Arthur Ruskin, L.J. Thomas, W.O. Bailey, Jr., Rut ss 
dict, S.W. Kirstein, Israel Kessler, W.D. Brill, Marvin Fuchs, C.A. Schul 
Alfred Baer, Bertel Nelson, J.M. Pisani, S.W. Bush, Joseph King "m 
Jacobson, Raymond Standard, Henry Simmons, E.J. Leonard, Joseph er 
(Clinical Psychology), Peter Birk, R.B.W. Smith, L.B. Hobson, S.H. D 
vitch, A.W. Danish, A.A. Lear, O.W. Donnelly, S.J. Talpers, Raymond m 
tar, R.W. Wilkinson, M.S. Wolfe, D.A. Morowitz, N.L. Christopher: ^y 
Nachnani, R.A. Fischer, R.M. Kaufman, M.J. Stern, N.P. Trujillo, 
Weiss, R.K. Sarin, Daniel Ein, D.A. O'Kieffe 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.C. Penhos (Endocrinolog chit 
Assistant Professors P.M. Berkman, C.H. Chan, D.H. Goodman, "=" (Re 
M.H. Cohen, J.F. Meyer, P.O. Periman, K.J. Dickie, J.R. Whiteman |, 4, 
search), Anne Thompson, G.M. Gacad, R.A. Goldstein, P.P. Klug A 
Noble, Barbara Sherwin, S.V. Spagnolo, Jean Vazuka, J.E. Zimmer y 
Philip Assatourians, J.A. Snow, S.H. Mendelson, Atin Guha, B.E. e“ y) 
Jr., A.L. Ginsberg, J.B. Crandall, H.J. Gorfinkel, H.B. Marsh Tay 
A.A. Oboler, D.R. Rosing, E.W. Sutherland III, K.H. Chase, J-B. ioi 
Dorothy Gail (Research), Michelle Warren, March Enders (Rehab, 
Medicine), Bryan Arling, F.H. Corcoran, R.D. Gaskins, L.P. Georges ioi 
neth Goldstein, R.B. Johnson, K.E. Joslyn, J.E. McWhorter MET 
Perlin, Irwin Sher, Kalisankar Mallik (Research), L.L. Vertuno: m 
Yokum, W.H. Lipshutz, H.B. McCormick, Omega Silva, Francisco n. 
Assistant Clinical Professors David Horwitz, S.T. Gibson, M.H. Rose, nu 
Friedman, J.W. Long, T.L. Hartman, Boris Rabkin, L.A. Craig, "F5 phe 
Seltzer, C.E. Law, Sr., H.O. Mott, N.H. Rubenstein, B.H. Ostrow, V" gf 
mantraut, G.A. Chapman, Silas Babin, Jr., Jack Crowell, D.S. 
Harris II, R.F. Dyer, William Lewis, H.I. Passes, R.S. Poole, H- m 
W.L. Hall, M.A. Sislen, G.C. Buchanan, G.T. Economos, Irwin Arda 
Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, J.T. Hagenbucher, G.N. Polis, Jean Lucas, 


y), R.R. Blanck 
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Chucker, L.H. Biben, W.H. Harvey, William Kurstin, Dorothea Chapman, 
LH. Fenton, Paul Schlein, D.J. Hand, P.A. Haber, Guiseppe Balsamo, G.J. 
Thorpe, Bernard Grand, Cesar Rudzki, H.C. Singer, E.B. Thompson, Richard 
Schoenfeld, P.R. Lenz, M.M. Shefferman, A.M. Mondzac, S.J. Wolin, Ber- 
nardo Kotelanski, R.J. Karpick, G.L. Adams, M.S. Maillis, W.Y.K. Goo, 
MJ, Halberstam, J.F. Mermel, S.N. Richman, T.P. Dwyer, S.M. Fidler, Al- 
fred Muller, R.A. Ratner, Amiel Segal (Hematology-Oncology), R.B. Castell, 
B.L, Manalo, P.G. Ventry, R.G. Knodell, M.J. Haut, William Mallin, R.A. 
Nicklas, R.F. Cioffi, Frederick Meyers, R.W. Turner, S.A. Schwartz, L.F. 

Barker, D.D. Haut, A.J. Anderson, P.P.L. Chang, P.V. Holland, H.S. Mirsky, 

| Mark Donowitz, G.R. Irwin, J.A. Kark, R.L. Lavine, J.N. Ramey, D.B. Si- 
mon, J.S. Skyler, R.A. Noble, S.M. Phillips, H.T. Yates, Jr., H.A. Schwartz, 

l Gloria Werth, Philip Cohen, Carl Goldberg (Psychology) 

"lructors I.C, Mohler Jr. (Research), R.E. Rose (Research), C.J. Bier, M.D. 
à laney, Agnes Fry (Research), R.A. Muesing (Research), Jahangir Cyrus 
lica] Instructors N.K. Bohrer, N.G. Goodman, Lily Ruckstuhl, Robert Kra- 
E F.J. Borsody, D.W. Datlow, R.M. Huffman, L.P. Appel, M.A. Herman, 
‘tac Weiszer, N.T. Connally, J.C. Perkins, H.J. Alpert, S.R. Rishi, Israel 
Pector, B.G. Vlalukin, Devanhalli Ramaswamy, Dorothy Millon, N.A. 
tane, N.S. Otchin, Mark Greene, Byung-Il Choi, Nicholas Mendjuk, P.S. 
Plegler, Valery Miller, I.V. Magal, R.A. Berenson, W.D. Lassek, J.A. Sand- 
“t, LM. McGinnis, Nancy Falk, T.C. Havell II, Morton Kavalier, M.G. 
ukhopadhyay, Michael Phillips, Joel Taubin, B.P. Tinker, Ann Williams, 

E Staal, M.J. Fliegelman, Nelinda Gonzalez, B.E, Lessin, M.F. Mullarkey 
“al Lecturers Sol Katz (Pulmonary Diseases), D.S. Fredrickson (Internal 
*dicine), W.C. Roberts (Cardiology), B.W. Janick 


303 Computers in Clinical Cardiology Rios, Rose 


Emphasis on development of computer programs applicable to clinical 
Cardiology. Students given opportunity to develop original applications 
Programs or to interact with staff in programming and validation of auto- 
mated systems for the analysis of intracardiac electrocardiography, non- 
Invasive cardiological techniques, exercise electrocardiography, etc. Basic 
knowledge of FORTRAN needed. Personal interview required. Limited 
to two students. 4- or 6-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


* 

305 Inpatient Clerkship Staff 
Training in comprehensive study of patients; history and physical exami- 
nation; ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorial teaching, sem- 
Mars. V.A., Univ. hosps., and Wash. Hosp. Center (12-week periods 
throughout academic year) 


s 
308 Outpatient Medicine and Emergency Room Staff 


Care of ambulatory patients and emergency cases under close supervision. 
| Daily clinics in general medicine and various specialties; conferences on 

current cases. Univ. Clinic and Hosp. Emergency Room (8-week peri- 
Ods throughout the academic year) 


m 


Reus 
ed for Medical students. 
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324 Immunology Perima? 
Clinical, laboratory, and research aspects of immunology. Readings f 
weekly seminar; emphasis on basic immunological techniques and yr 
munological basis of appropriate disease entities. Opportunity for ! 


pendent, supervised research. 8-week elective periods. Permission of 1 
structor required. Univ. Clinic 
x . ^ is 
330 Advanced History and Physical Analysis Lew 
Students function as interns; emphasis on the true merit of the case histor? 
and physical examination versus diagnosis by laboratory data. 8- 
elective periods. 
332 Acting Intern in Medicine A 
Student is assigned to a patient-care team by the Medical Chief Reside i 


: » ; aside i sician, the SIUC 
Under supervision of ward resident and attending physician ajwation 


assumes an intern’s responsibility for completing initial patient €V : 
data base, writing medical orders, (which must be cosigned by an ^" is 
coordinating patient's care, writing progress notes, and dictating the jent 
charge summary. Average patient load is six, allowing student suffic! 
time to study patient problems as well as to attend Medical Service 
ferences. Group matches with Med 333 and 334, Univ. Clinic 
333 Acting Intern in Medicine om 
Student works with a patient-care team on a medical ward, does oy 
evaluation and presents patient’s problem at attending rounds and aia 
propriate teaching conferences, under the supervision of the m 
resident and the attending physician. Subspecialty consultations pu 
view patient's problem with the student. 4- or 8-week elective 
Wash. Hosp. Center 
334 Acting Intern in Medicine Zimmer 
Student assigned to a patient-care team under direct supervision of à edic 
versity resident on general medical wards. Problem Oriented | dat? 
Record System used. Students complete initial patient evaluation tiot 
base and are responsible for patient management during hospital! the 
Students write all orders, which must be reviewed and cosigne nding 
resident. Students are expected to present their patients at atte. 
rounds and conferences. Close supervision and guidance by the te 
dent and attending physician will be enhanced by subspecialty co” 
Interview required. 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


sultant 


curii 


tive perio 


ef 

350 Clinical Infectious Diseases ".. ^ 

Fundamental concepts in the diagnosis and treatment of bacterial iji 

fungal, and mycobacterial infections. Students take primary Test ions ° 

in seeing consultations; familiarization with advantages and limitati b 

laboratory techniques used to diagnose and manage infectious 

lems. Review of consultations seen by students by resident an og 
faculty members. Introduction to hospital infection surveillance pr 

4- or 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


336 Acting Intern in Intensive Care Medicine 
Student works on intensive care unit. 4- or 8-week elec 
Wash. Hosp. Center 


Hsu and sol 
Gs, graph 


352 Clinical Cardiology 
Experience in ambulatory and hospitalized patient care: EC 
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CCU, exercise laboratory; observation in catheterization laboratory and 
participation in hypertensive research clinic. 8-week elective period. Univ. 
Clinic 


353 Clinical Cardiology Manchester 


Observation of and participation in the diagnosis and clinical management 
of cardiovascular disorders. Acquaintance with physical signs of heart dis- 
ease. Exposure to noninvasive diagnostic procedures, echo-, phono-, apex- 
cardiography; interpretation of electrocardiograms and chest X-rays; ward 
rounds in intensive coronary care unit. 8-week elective periods. 


358 Clinical Cardiology Bacos, Mendelson, Marsh, Oboler 


(Formerly Introduction to Cardiology) 


Bedside evaluation is emphasized and correlated with special diagnostic 
studies, including stress testing, phono-cardiography, echo-cardiography, 
cardiac catheterization, angiography, etc. 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
Hosp. Center 


359 Coronary Care Unit Bacos, Mendelson, Marsh, Oboler 


(Formerly Introduction to Acute Coronary Care) 


Participation in patient care. Students work closely with house staff and 
attending staff. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of coronary disease, 
complications of infarction, diagnosis and treatment of arrhythmias, and 
selection of patients for surgical intervention. 4-week elective periods. 
Wash. Hosp. Center 


360 Clinical Cardiology Fletcher* 


Experience in clinical cardiovascular problems under supervision of car- 
diology staff. Emphasis on history, physical diagnosis, and noninvasive 
cardiovascular techniques. Role of cardiac catheterization explained and 
results in specific cases discussed. Electrocardiography covered as one of 
the tools used to approach the cardiovascular patient. Patient manage- 
ment is integral part of course. Teaching rounds and conferences. 4- or 
8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


363 Cardiac and Medical Intensive Care Saunderst 


Students will take call every third night with a resident/intern team. Par- 
ticipation in all aspects of coronary care; use or familiarization with special 
unit techniques such as cardioversion, pacemakers, Swanz-Ganz catheters, 
intra-aortic balloon counterpulsation, and mechanical ventilators. Oppor- 
tunity to manage, under close supervision, a spectrum of other non-car- 
diac medical emergencies in critically ill patients. 4-week elective periods. 
V.A. Hosp. 


364 Cardiovascular Data Processing Pipberger 


Study of a variety of modern computer techniques; primary research in 
Computer analysis of electrocardiograms. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 
V.A. Hosp. 


: Sa her is Chief of Cardiology at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 


‘tS is Chief of Medicine for Intensive Care at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
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365 Clinical Electrocardiography and ECG pipbergt 
Computer Analysis 
Participation in daily computer processing and analysis of all electrocardio 
grams from two V.A. hospitals and Children's Hospital, D.C. ECG fine 
ings correlated with clinical data from all problem cases. Daily re 
sessions with Section Chief and cardiac fellows. Participation in ween 
seminars and a Journal Club. 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hos? 
iro 
371 Endocrinology Shap!” | 
Student evaluates patients referred to the endocrinology service, takes H 
in planning diagnostic work-ups or therapy programs, and is responsible 
case presentations of patients he has worked up. Exposure to techn! 
used in the endocrinology laboratory, such as protein binding det Chob 
tions and radio-immuno assay of hormones; participation in Journal 
2 mornings a week and in weekly conferences. The student is expec " 
assume prime responsibility for directing patient evaluations. 4-week €* 
tive periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


> " x cke! 
373 Endocrinology and Metabolism Be » 
Clinical experience in endocrinology and metabolism. Students ier 
endocrine patients, make preliminary diagnoses, and assist 1 n 

^, 


Clinical rounds daily; weekly endocrine clinic, diabetic clinic, an "Um 
Club participation; laboratory and research experience available. 4 
week elective periods. V.A. and Univ. hosps. 


ff 
Becker and 44 


375 Endocrinology Research 
oratory: Pat 


Participation in endocrinology and metabolism research lab 
troduction to chemical and technical aspects of endocrine research ro 
ticipation in ongoing research activities. Students learn appropriate nics 
cedures, such as radioimmunoassay of hormones, histopathologic solv 
atomic absorption spectrophotometry, and investigative approac g.wee® 
ing research problems. Prior interview with instructor suggested. 
elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
05 
376 Metabolic Disorders in Diabetes pe 
Intensive and practical studies of the technique to produce surgical, vint 
cal, and hormonal diabetes. Participation in research on Car Y ors 
protein, and lipid metabolism, insulin secretion in isolated organ pe restl” 
Seminars and participation in Journal Club; discussions ON the 
obtained. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. J 
ho 
381 Research in Endocrinology p 
Participation in endocrine research, including laboratory experience: d ri 
mental surgery, biochemical methods, and in vivo and in vitro € gis 
studies. Weekly seminars and discussions correlate experimenta 
with clinical observations. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. » 
R 
385 Biochemical Abnormalities in Disorders of ua 
Lipoprotein Metabolism 
Current research directed toward the biochemical purifica 
responsible for removing lipids from the plasm 
ble relationship between induction of these enzymes 
and estrogenic components of currently used birth con 
ence in the use of modern techniques of protein separation, 
centrifugation, electrophoresis, and chromatography; exper 


m^ 
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ling radioactive isotopes. Clinical experience with patients who have hy- 
perlipoproteinemia. 12-week elective periods. Nat'l. Heart and Lung In- 
stitute, NIH, and Univ. Hosp. 


387 Diabetes Research Laboratory Recant* 


Research oriented toward the patient with diabetes mellitus. Studies in 
humans, laboratory animals, isolated perfused organs, and isolated tissue 
in vitro, Diagnostic studies for hypoglycemia and hyperglycemia. Con- 
sultations and rounds on patients with problems in carbohydrate or lipid 
metabolism. Weekly conferences. 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


390 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) 


The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 
partment. 


391 Clinical Oncology Cohen 
Participation in clinical management of patients with carcinoma on the 
medical oncology ward. 8- or 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


393 Medical Oncology DeVita 


Experience in current methods in evaluation and treatment of lymphomas, 
Chronic leukemias, ovarian, breast, and other malignancies, including a 
view of the broad spectrum of these diseases. Participation in patient 
care and laboratory studies of current research in clinical pharmacology, 
tumor kinetics, and in vitro marrow culture techniques. 8-week elective 
periods. Nat'l. Cancer Institute, NIH 


396 Clinical Pharmacology Wolff 


Introduction to clinical pharmacology and toxicology as the basis of the 
regulatory work of the Food and Drug Administration. Collaboration 
with a team of scientists dealing with the review of investigational new 
drug applications and new drug applications, with a drug experience re- 
porting system, and with annual reviews of drugs in specific areas, empha- 
sizing study of the benefit/risk ratio. Project work in a toxicology labora- 


d Interview required. 12-week elective periods. Bureau of Drugs, 
DA 


397 Clinical Pharmacology of New Antineoplastic Creaven 
Agents 
Study in the medical oncology section; emphasis on clinical therapeutics 
and the use of biochemical or other methodology for the determination 
of drug uptake, metabolism, excretion, and assay of marker substances as 
Indicators for tumor response. 8- or 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


402 Research in Cancer Immunology Hollinshead 
Laboratory experience with tests used to correlate cellular anti-tumor re- 
activity to solid tumors with the clinical course of the disease; experiments 
to investigate viral etiology of certain forms of cancer; study of fetal anti- 
Bens and role in oncogenesis; cell membrane antigens specific for leukemia. 
l senior; 8-week elective periods. Ross Hall 


Wu 


"ecant ess "NER : 
nt is Chief of the Diabetes Research Laboratory at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 


* Dr. Schechter is a member of the Hematology Section at th 
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Perim 


403 Research in Cancer Immunology 
advancements of the last n 


Emphasis on attaining a background in the i 
years which have led to immunodiagnostic and immunotherapeutic wd 
niques for cancer. Further research opportunities available. Week? 
seminars. Permission of instructor required. 8-week elective periods. 
Danis 
actice of I 
ds, € 
tient " 


412 Clinical Gastroenterology 
Work in a suburban office devoted to private partnership pr 
ternal medicine with emphasis on gastroenterology. Hospital roun 
uation of problems, discussion with attending physician and/or p 


terms of diagnosis and therapy, observation of and assistance in specia 


procedures, practical aspects of office management. 4- or 8-week ele 


periods. 


413 Clinical Gastroenterology-Hepatology ^ 
Intensive clinical experience with patients who have digestive disease, 
cluding those of the gastrointestinal tract, liver, and pancreas. dei 
consultations, teaching rounds, seminars. Joint conferences with sure dr 
pathology, and radiology emphasize the multidisciplinary approach i 
gestive diseases. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 

h ‘ ein 

414 Clinical Gastroenterology-Hepatology Finkelst n 

€ i 
Students see patients referred to the gastroenterology-hepatology es 


for consultation and are responsible for initial evaluation and the fo diot 
up of these patients. Participation in all specialized procedures pe : 
onte 


various biopsy techniques and endoscopies. Teaching rounds, © 
seminars. Student elects to concentrate in either gastroenterology o 
atology. 4- or 8-week elective periods. VA Hosp. 

Truji 
of gastro 
endoso?” 


423 Clinical Gastroenterology 
Introduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment 
terology in both office and hospital practice. Peritoneoscopy, 
and biopsies. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


424 Morphology of the Liver and Intestines 
Research designed to acquaint the student with a variety of morph m 
techniques used in the study of mucosal disease of the gastroin 
tract. Includes electron microscopy and light microscopy techn! 
phase and fluorescent microscopy. Preference given to student able "* » 
tinue on a part-time basis following completion of the elective. 


elective periods. Univ. Clinic is 
inkelst 
426 Research in Metabolism of Sulphur Amino Acids ren e 
Study of methionine metabolism in mammalian tissues using wrt 
search techniques: kinetic properties of purified enzymes; induct jonit 
repression of enzymes by hormones and diet; metabolism of me, pow 
in the isolated perfused rat liver. Projects available in any Or week € 
areas and will be developed further to meet student needs. 12-¥ 
tive periods. V.A. Hosp. "i 
h 
430 Clinical Hematology ec p? 


, : ith be 
Study of the methods for evaluation and treatment of patients wit 


e Veterans Administration 


Dobbins, Ginsbef | 
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tological disorders. Ward rounds, morphology review sessions, participa- 
tion in hematology clinic and Journal Club. 4-week elective periods. 
V.A. Hosp. 


431 Clinical Hematology and Oncology Lessin and Staff 
(Formerly Clinical Hematology) 
Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of hematologic and oncologic 
disorders, including inpatient and outpatient consultations, daily care, and 
follow-up of clinical hematologic problems. Emphasis on acquainting the 
student with modern hematologic diagnostic procedures and current litera- 
ture. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic 


432 Clinical Hematology Pierce 
Clinical evaluation of inpatients and outpatients with symptoms referrable 
to the myelopoietic system using bedside and laboratory investigative pa- 
rameters. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


433 Hematology Rheingold 


Observation of and participation in diagnosis and treatment of patients 
with hematologic disorders. 4-week elective periods. Physician's office. 


435 Hematology Research Lessin and Staff 


Participation in the hematology research laboratory. Emphasis on de- 
velopment of the student's own project related to dynamic morphology 
of the blood cells, blood cell ultrastructure, and electron microscopy 
techniques. Introduction to red cell rheology and physiology. 8-week 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


436 Hematology Research Schechter* 


The main research deals with lymphocyte biology, in particular blasto- 
Benesis, macrophage interactions, and reaction to blood transfusions in 
man. Facilities available to do in vitro human and animal tissue cul- 
tures, radioisotopic studies, and electron microscopy. 8- or 12-week elec- 
tive periods. V.A. Hosp. 


437 Blood Transfusion in Clinical Practice Greenwalt 


Demonstration and discussion of the preparation, properties, and clinical 
use of all blood components and of the basic genetics and immunology 
Of the blood groups and allotypes. Opportunity to perform bench work 
in resolving immunologic transfusion problems. 4-week elective periods. 


^40 Pulmonary Medicine D. Massaro 


Introduction to the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the lung; experi- 
ence in the management of patients with acute respiratory failure. Par- 
ticipation in daily ward rounds with a full-time faculty member and in 
weekly pulmonary grand rounds and the lung seminar series. Work-up of 
Patients with various pulmonary disorders, including pulmonary function 
lesting, arterial blood gas studies, exercise studies, and other techniques. 
4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


442 Pulmonary Diseases Witorsch 
Performance and interpretation of pulmonary function studies, including 


‘De = 
Chter is a member of the Hematology Section at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 


* Dr. Alepa is Chief of the Rheumatology Section at the Veterans Ad 
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ventilatory, diffusing capacity, and blood gas analysis; daily teaching 
rounds and supervised consultation on patients with various pulmonary 
and infectious diseases. Participation in pulmonary clinic; techniques à 
principles of inhalation therapy. Principles of and experience with res 
piratory failure and respiratory intensive care. 4-week elective perio® 
Wash. Hosp. Center 


447 Research in Pulmonary Diseases D. Mant 
mech- 


Detailed studies of the synthesis and regulation of lung surfactant, ! 


anisms of airways obstruction, or immunological aspects of lung disease. 
12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
451 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases Felts 
r "n " " ‘ its 
Introduction to clinical problems in the diagnosis and treatment of ar ae 
and rheumatic diseases. Emphasis on patient evaluation and establishme 
of therapeutic priorities. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
* 
452 Clinical Rheumatology AP 
Jin! 


Active participation in work-up and management of inpatients and sd 
patients with rheumatic diseases. History, physical examination, yo 
tial diagnosis, immunological mechanism, X-ray reading, and use of a 
oratory tests are stressed. Laboratory facilities available with emphasis n 
immunology. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 

parth 


arthritis and 
atolosy: 


453 Introduction to Arthritis 
Work-up, rounds, clinic, and consultations on patients with 
rheumatic diseases. Daily discussions on selected topics in rheum 
including clinical immunology, major disease categories (SLE, 
etc.); differential diagnosis, drug therapy, serological reactions, 
changes. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


"x-roy 


Tamas” 
ehabilit? 


454 Total Patient Care j 
univ: 


Participation in total patient care program, including medical r 
tion and group evaluation conferences. 4-week elective periods 
Hosp. 

455 Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation 


Participation in all activities in inpatient 
ment, consultation, and EMG. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 


I$ 
Chiu, Mourad, Ende 


y +. treat 
and outpatient diagnosis, ' 
Hosp. 


1 ter, 
456 Psychomatic Medicine Naughton, Scott, ale 
Tompkins, : 
Experience in psychomatic problems. Orientation to areas, of Lenin 
lar diseases and alcoholism. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clin! ^ 
; : rkm4 
460 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders » s; fol 
"P r ^ R ities, 
Participation in consultations on renal and electrolyte abnormal nea! 
low-up of patients. Examination of the urinary sediment and in P artic 


ard rounds, a dur 


and hemodialysis. Conferences, reading assignments, W roje 
arch P h Hos 


pation in Journal Club. Student may participate in a rese 
ing an extended elective period. 4-week elective periods. 
Center 


d 


ministration Hospital. 
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461 Clinical Renal Disease Parrish, N. Kramer, Guha 


Participation in clinical and laboratory procedures used in the study of 
renal disease. Ward rounds, consultations, conferences, seminars. 4-week 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


463 Clinical Application of Tissue Immunology N. Kramer 


Application of immunologic methods to the study of human hypersen- 
sitivity states and metabolic diseases; study of serum proteins, including 
protein hormones and enzymes; research principles and methods; tissue 
typing and flourescent antibody methods. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
Hosp. 


465 Renal Diseases and Fluid and Electrolyte Jacobson 


Problems 


Participation in office and hospital consultations; care of patients with 
renal diseases and fluid and electrolyte problems. Student becomes famil- 
iar with a variety of renal problems; works up patients with renal disease; 
evaluates renal function studies. Emphasis on critical use of medical lit- 
erature. One student. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


469 Clinical Renal Disease Shalhoub* 


Broad exposure to and active participation in all the clinical activities of 
the renal section, including consultations, hemodialysis, outpatient clinic, 
rounds, conferences, and Journal Club meetings. 4- or 8-week elective 


periods. Time period must first be cleared through instructor’s office. V.A. 
Hosp. 


483 Nuclear Medicine Sauerbrunnt 


i salou i 


Introduction to radioisotope methodology as applied to diagnostic or thera- 
peutic problems in medicine. Study of the unique properties of radioactiv- 
ity, radiation safety, and instrumental uses in the detection of radiation. 
Evaluation of patients referred for diagnostic and therapeutic studies. 
Student may choose a selected field of interest for more intensive study 
and may engage in limited participation in on-going clinical research proj- 
ects. 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


485 Biochemical Endocrinology Skyler 

Student develops research project or participates in ongoing research proj- 

ect. Emphasis on experimental design and techniques used in solving 

modern medical problems. One senior (any time). Permission of instruc- 

rea required. 12-week elective periods. (September through May) 
IH 


490 Cardiovascular Research Taylor 


Participation in various ongoing cardiovascular research projects in areas 
Of exercise physiology, arrhythmias, and patient education systems. In- 
troduction to clinical cardiology with some opportunity for observation of 
and participation in diagnosis and treatment of patients with cardiovascular 
diseases, 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


S Chief of the Renal Section at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
is Chief of Nuclear Medicine at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
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495 Oncology Review Hollinshes! 


Each student assigned a carefully selected reading list on one form m 
discus 


cer. Fundamentals, basic research, and latest clinical approaches 

in detail. Student will write and illustrate a review of his or her subje i 
Interested students encouraged to undertake their own research proi 
the following summer. 4-week elective period. 


Microbiology 


Chairman: L.F. Affronti 


Professors Mary Louise Robbins, Rudolph Hugh, E.M. Lerner II (Research 


L.F. Affronti 
Professorial Lecturer Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Immunology) 
Associate Professors Melvin Reich, Kun-yen Huang, Phyllis Kind 


h) 
Assistant Professors Yang-Ming Chu, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly (Resear 


106 Environmental Science of Nosocomial Infection (1) 
(Formerly Epid 106) dti 
Developing a surveillance protocol for nosocomial infection. Miet e 
logical assay of the animate and inanimate components of the hospit? 
vironment. (Spring) 


128 Microbiology for New Health Practitioners (2) 
(This course is one-third of former Med 128 Mechanisms of 
Lecture course. Basic concepts in microbiology. Topics include Si ep 
and morphology of microbial cell and types of bacteria commonly 1 
countered in wound infections and in localized infections of the respi?" 
tract. (Fall and spring) suf 


151 Public Health Microbiology I (3) 
(Formerly Epid 151) Aia (9) 
Medical parasitology, protozoology (intestinal), the Haemosporidia p in 
laria), the Haemoflagellates and the metazoa (helminths) of medic? 
portance. (Spring) 
staf 


152 Public Health Microbiology II (2) 
(Formerly Epid 152) ig ifr 
Clinical bacteriology, characteristics and identification of the bacter! 
volved in disease, study of rickettsia and viruses. (Spring) gual 


153 Public Health Microbiology III (2) 
(Formerly Epid 153) e 
and » 
Study and identification of the flora of water, dairy products, food, 
atmosphere. (Spring) o | 
154 Public Health Microbiology IV (1) 
(Formerly Epid 154) 


Mycology: study of medically important fungi, 
dermatomycoses. (Spring) 


Disease W 
tructi 


systematic mycos? 
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*201 Medical Microbiology (6) Staff 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate students by special per- 
mission. Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa 
which relate to the health and disease of man—cultural studies, methods 
of diagnoses, theories. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $16. 
(Spring) 

211 Microbiology (4) Staff 
For graduate students. Bacteria, fungi, rickettsiae, immunological concepts, 
and viruses. Laboratory fee, $16. (Fall) 

212 Pathogenic Microbiology (4) Staff 


For graduate students. Continuation of Micr 211; emphasis on pathogenic 
activities of microorganisms. Prerequisite: Micr 211. Laboratory fee, 
$16. (Spring) 


214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) Chu 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations. 
Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 

219-29 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1-1) Robbins 
Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or dissertation. 

Some research experience required. (Academic year) 
223 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy Affronti, Reich 


For medical students. Lecture course. Selection, clinical applications, and 
mechanism of action of various drugs and antibiotics used in the treat- 
ment of microbial infections. Members of the clinical faculty discuss rele- 
vant aspects of clinical chemotherapy. Prerequisite: Micr 201. (Fall) 


225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, Affronti 
Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emphasis 
on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22; Micr 211 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 


226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, Affronti 
Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with emphasis 
on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

229 Immunology (3) Kind, Affronti 


Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Lectures will cover 
antigens, antibodies, antigen-antibody reactions im vitro and in vivo, and 
the immune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructor. 


230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, Affronti 


Serologic and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and research 
Situations emphasized. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Micr 229 
Or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $16. (Fall 1975 and al- 
ternate falls) 


LI 
Noui 
èd for medical students. 


277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 
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231 Immunobiology (1) Affronti, Kind | 


Lecture course. Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelil | 
tissues, theories of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, ! T 
layed hypersensitivities, and immunogenetics. Members of the clinic? 
faculty discuss relevant aspects of immunobiology. For medical students | 
open to graduate students by permission of instructor. 


233 Biology of Viruses (2) Robbins, Huans | 
Biochemical and genetic characterization of viruses. Prerequisite: Mic 
211 or equivalent. (Fall) 

234 Biology of Virsuses—Laboratory (2) Robbins, Huans | 


Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent registr? 
p q (Fall) 


tion: Micr 233. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $20. 


: . ; h 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) ys 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclature, 1 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based on Mic 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: 


201 or 212; or equivalent. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 
h 
251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) p 
For graduate students; open to medical students. Detection and ident 4 


tion of bacterial agents which cause diseases in man. Comparative 
tion and identification methods; emphasis on interpretation and sign! 
of laboratory observations. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. 


(Fall) 
$ 
255 Virology (1) pe 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate - ^1 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. Pre 
site: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 
n 
257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) v; 
Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens and o 
bodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. Lan” 1979 | 
fee for nonmedical students, $20. Limited enrollment. (Spring 
and alternate springs) 
: . E " r pnell 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-D° "m 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic P 
ples. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) , 
Ki» 
260 Cellular Immunology (1) pe | 


Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune respon. 
requisite: Micr 229. 


stall | 


Required of graduate students. (Academic year) 
ins 

? Robb! 
280 Virology Henn electi. | 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 8-wee | 
periods. 
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281 Biological Basis of Infections Affronti, Reich 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 4- 
week elective periods. 

282 Immunology Kind 
Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory research. 4-week elec- 
tive periods. 

283 Bacteriology Hugh 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 8- 
week elective periods. 

284 Microbial Genetics De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 4- 
week elective periods. 

285 In vitro Study of Immune Responses Chu 
Preparation of specific antigens from a cell strain and production of anti- 
bodies against this strain in appropriate mammalian host; identification of 
unknown cell types using tissue culture, serology, immunochemistry. 8- 
week elective periods. 

289 Inflammation, Immunity, and Hypersensitivity Affronti and Staff 
4-week elective periods. 


290 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr.) 
The Department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods in 
| Other institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the 


Department. 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 


Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


igo. 
| 77300 Thesis Research (3-3) xai 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Neurological Surgery 


Chairman: H.V. Rizzoli | 


Professors H.V. Rizzoli, J.L. Fox, T.H. Milhorat J 
Clinical Professors J.M. Williams, H.H. Ammerman, Giovanni Di Chiro, G^ 
Hayes, J.M. Van Buren, N.H. Horwitz, C.L. Li, A.K. Ommaya 
Professorial Lecturer K.M. Earle 
Associate Professor C.B. Early p 
Associate Clinical Professors J.P. Murphy, A.N. Martins, W.T. Koos, Ae 
Hustead 
Assistant Professors Emanuele Mannarino, D.R. Smith 
Assistant Clinical Professors F.D. Cooney, J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll " 
Clinical Instructors R.A. Mendelsohn, Jack Kushner, M.W. Dennis, Mary Ha 
mock, Spiridon Koulouris 
stall 


380 Clinical Neurosurgery 4 
gic ex 


Clinical clerkship in neurosurgical service. Emphasis on neurolo 
amination; indications for special neurologic tests, e.g., arteriograms, P 
moencephalograms, etc.; and operative procedures. 4-week elective 
ods. Univ. Clinic 


ins 
381 Clinical Neurosurgery Mart 


£m aeaii aper ; nfet 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily dure 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room proc wal 


emphasis on studies of cerebral circulation. 4-week elective periods 

ter Reed Gen. Hosp. " 

a Earl 

382 Clinical Neurosurgery " 
Participation in all departmental activities; ward rounds, daily kr n 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room procedu 
week elective periods. Nat'l. Naval Med. Center 


z t 

itane Ihor? 

383 Pediatric Neurosurgery Mi nfet: 
Participation in all departmental activities; ward rounds, daily ok 


^ ; ^ : x [22 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room procedur 
week elective periods. Children's Hosp. por 

o 


w im : cae di . arteri” 
Clinical clerkship includes experience with diagnostic procedures: mati 
grams, pneumoencephalograms, myelograms, and assisting 1n a Ho? 
room; conferences and ward rounds. 4-week elective periods. : 


385 Clinical Neurosurgery 


it 

Le or! 

387 Clinical Neurosurgery H "m 
Participation in all departmental activities, including ward rounds, 10" 


z : ^ ; : m 
conferences, radiographic and pathologic studies, and operating roo 
cedures. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


390 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) f 


d «ads in oll? 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods the pe 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman 9 
partment. 


Neurology 


Acti å ^ "mis 
"lih? Chairman: Sean O'Reilly 


ire 


ctor of Encephalographic Laboratory: Sean O'Reilly 


'tofessors Harold Stevens, Sean O'Reilly, M.J. Malone, Helen Hess, D.O. Davis 
linica] Professors R.H. Groh, W.K. Engel, G.F. Molinari 
"essoria] Lecturers K.M. Earle, N.P. Goldstein 
E" Professors Ann Barnet, D.J. Fishman 
“ciate Clinical Professors A.S. Dekaban, Antonio Stazio, Ntinos Myriantho- 
E. Karin Nelson 
Want Professors W.H. Lawrence, M.M. Platt, Nirmala Fernbach 
"Mant Clinical Professors Virginia Duggins, Cosimo Ajmone Marsan, A.D. 
Mann” Kristof Abraham, W.J. Hawes, Miryam Davis 
ical Instructors M.C. Korengold, R.H. Robertson, E.C. Wilner, Howard 
llby, David Satinsky, B.H. Natelson, R.N. Edelson, V.J. Blazina 


380 Clinical Neurology O'Reilly and Staff 


Clinical clerkship in neurology. Emphasis on neurologic examination; in- 
dications for special neurologic tests, e.g., arteriograms, pneumoencephalo- 
Brams, etc.; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


382 Pediatric Neurology Malone and Staff 


Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and care of inpatients and outpa- 
tients; conferences and teaching sessions. 4-week elective periods. Chil- 
dren’s Hosp. 


383 Clinical Neurology Buchanan 


Emphasis on neurological examination and basic sciences, including neuro- 
anatomy, as applied to clinical material. 4-week elective periods. Walter 
Reed Gen. Hosp. 


386 Clinical Neurology Goldstein 


Clinical clerkship under close supervision of highly experienced clinicians 
and teachers. Trainees prepare histories and conduct physicals, attend 
rounds and conferences, assist in routine procedures. Abundant clinical 
Material available. 8-week elective periods. Mayo Clinic 


390 Extramural Neurology Elective (arr.) 


A student electing a clerkship at the University Hospital can spend a fur- 
ther elective period in another institution. The student arranges the elec- 
tive with the other institution and brings the letter of acceptance to the 
Chairman of the Department of Neurology for approval. The student is 
responsible for reporting his grade to the Department of Neurology, which 
in turn will submit it to the Associate Dean for Curricular and Student 
Affairs. 
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Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Chairman: A.B. Weingold 


Professors R.H. Barter, J.G. 
search), J.G. Maier 

Clinical Professors R.A. Chez, W.P. McKelway, M.P. Footer, W.H. Cooper a 

Associate Professors Benny Waxman, Larry McGowan, J.B. Craft, Jr., Stan 
Marinoff MS 

Associate Clinical Professors W.T. Lady, J.W. Pearson, Jr., Shirley Martin, " 
Kaufman, Donald Walters, J.M. Friedman, B.W. Richwine, Peter soy 
T.A. Wilson, J.C. Walsh, L.M. Liverett, N.J. Price, H.A, Donald, M.S. Bu 
hill 

Assistant Professors C.B. Jacobson, Michelle Warren, J.C. Srabstein 

Assistant Clinical pun J.R. Epstein, S.H. Shea, H.P. Treichler, I. 
ner, M.W. Sandmeyer, Jr., N.M. Tart, R.B. Nelson, Louis Goldstein, 
ink. A.W. Winshel, RA. Erkenbeck, L.Q. Pugsley, H.L. Kotz, O.I. 

, Julius Fogel, A.I. Robins, S.M. Belinsky, S.F. Stewart, Jr., W.F. Pe 

CD. Crystle, C.R.A. Gilbert, R.J. Falk, Elizabeth Crisp, G.R. Hew 
Meyer Rosenbaum, C.E. Townsend, Miriam Cole (Nurse Midwifery) 

Instructor Bill Bunnag (Researc af eee ham 

Clinical Instructors A.S. Bright, . Gahres, D.R. Carlson, E.E. Cunning sch 
Geraldine Paul, Josiah Sacks, RE Badwey, E.W. Titus, Jr., T.H. Gresit 
J.M. Close, E.R. Kolvereid, D.M. Margulies, J.C. Skilling, S.D. Cooley, artit 
Fettig, R.W. Smith, W.D. Wallace, Jr., R.M. Regan, B.A. Band, D.H. M 
W.R. Perkins, L.C. Radice, J.E. Anderson, A.A. de Moya, D.C. Meck, as 
Becker, C.D. Lord, H.C. Beaver, Carlena Campbell, Melchior Sava 
David Davoudlarian, Marc Fialco, J.B. Credle, S.T. Lee, R.J. Pierce eh 
Schneiderman, J.E. Alarcon, A.A. Greenfield, Jay Grodin, Mabelle cre arat 
T.A. Cook, Jr., M.J. Roberts, N.A. Carr, G.M. Kioko, Rita Rigor, Y ree 
chandra Shinde, E.G. Koch, Violet Hugh, Anna Van Rooy, F.B. Ake 
J.D. Berryman, J.W. Lyles, J.C. Pan 

Special Lecturers R.J. Clark, S.C. Booker, J.H. Niles 


Sites, S.E. Fabro, A.B. Weingold, Roy Hertz 


se 
Jj 


sul 
*303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 


men 
Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, daily € pos 
conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfax, and Colum Ü 
tals. Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of labor and va ari. 
operative delivery. (8-week periods throughout academic ye " 
i i A cob 
Introduction to Clinical Practice ys me 
Introduction of first-year medical students to patient situations be "d 
bers of the clinical staff. Designed to stimulate questions and practice 
regarding physical, financial, and moral implications of medica 
25 students. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 


- 
UA 


* Required for medical students. 
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(Re 


J 
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375 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology and Weingold, Waxman, 
Family Planning McGowan 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology and family 


planning clinic. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 


376 Gynecologic Oncology and Cytopathology McGowan 


Participation in all aspects of clinical inpatient and office diagnosis 


and 


treatment of women with gynecologic cancer; related research. 4-week 


elective periods. Univ. Clinic 


377 Fetal Monitoring in Labor Waxman 


Experience in application of fetal monitoring, accumulation and interpre- 
tation of data. Participation in intra-partum study of effects on the fetus 


of labor position, medication, and types of delivery. 4-week elective 
riods. Univ. Clinic 


crinology. 4-week elective periods. Columbia Hosp. 


tive periods. 


tive periods. Alexandria Hosp. 


to sexual therapy and counseling. 4-week elective periods. 


pe- 


378 Endocrinology, Clinical and Laboratory Applications Falk 
Clinical and laboratory approach to infertility and gynecological endo- 


379 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Sites, McKelway, Titus 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 4-week elec- 


380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Gahres, Radice 
Participation in patient care, clinics, surgery, and delivery. 4-week elec- 


381 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Cooper, de Moya 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. Introduction 


382 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Pugsley, Cooley 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 4-week elec- 
tive periods. 

383 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Footer, Friedman 


Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 4-week elec- 


tive periods. 


385 Clinical Gynecology Gahres 


Case assignments, rounds and conferences, including tumor board, gyne- 
Cologic pathology, preparation for surgery, attendance at surgery, post- 


Operative care. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


386 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Treichler, Price, Kolvereid 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 4-week elec- 


| tive periods. 


387 Inpatient Obstetrics and Gynecology Patow* 
Supervised obstetrics and gynecology in a large military hospital; rounds 


and conferences. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 


e 


* Patow ig c 
V is Chief of the Obstetrics and Gynecology Service at Walter Reed General Hospital. 
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388 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology prit 


Participation in all aspects of inpatient and outpatient obstetrical and gy 
cologic services; rounds, obstetrical-gynecologic conferences, gynecolo? 
pathology conferences; emergency room consultations; instruction in 0 
stetrical anesthesia. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 


389 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Fabr 


te è : ; tiv 
Participation in patient care, rounds, and conferences. 4-week elec 
periods. Columbia Hosp. 


390 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 


The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods i 3 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the 
partment. 


391 Cytogenetics (1) Jacobs 


a d 12 : , dal? 
Clinical chromosomal anomalies in man, experimental design and iy 
analysis in cytogenetics, two cytogenetics techniques, sex chromatin e of 
sis, tissue culture procedures. Special students admitted with appro 


instructor. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


n 
392 Reproductive Genetics (1) eT 
For medical students; open to graduate students with permission "tod 
structor. Lectures with guest speakers, covering current metho uli 
Emphasis on human infertility; clinical case presentation and review 
lized whenever possible. Major topics: gametogenesis, in vivo -— 
manipulation and fertilization, nidation, and selective factors in dev 
ment. 15 2nd-year medical students. Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 


bso 
395 Gametogenesis (1) - of i 


n other 


For medical students; open to graduate students with permission 
structor. Seminar course with guest lecturers. Covers various clint - the 
experimental factors in gametogenesis. Emphasis on histogenesis © {0° 
gonads, environmental and clinical variables in infertility. 25 Ist-Ye 
dents. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 


399 Medical Genetics (1) ach 
Clinical examples of genetic disease. Emphasis on basic principles! of the 
linkage, heterogenity, mutation, and pedigree inheritance. The goà 
course is to provide the knowledge and skills needed to diagnose ô 
and counsel common genetic disorders. (Fall 1976 and alterna 


Jacobs 


Ophthalmology a 


Chairman: M.F. Armaly 


Professors M.F. Armaly, Dean Krueger (Research) M merma? 
Clinical Professors J.H. King, Jr., M.M. Parks, M.G. Alper, L.E. 7 prie 
Associate Professors B.S. Fine (Research), M.O. T’so (Research), S. 
Associate Clinical Professor L.M. King, Jr. N sung” 
Assistant Professors Dertad Manguikian, Jean Swartz (Research), RS 
Hanna Zakharia, M.D. Olson, Mary McCrea (Research) 
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hisp, Clinical Professors W.J. Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr., R.E. duPrey, 
Robert Day, J.H. Lodge, W.B. Glew, K.A. Simon, H.A. Urweider, B.H. Zea- 
Mn, H.N. Bernstein, D.K. Berler, J.N. Goldman, A.L. Fjordbotten, W.S. 
Gilbert, H.S. Wicker, D.G. Albert, S.P. Ginsberg, M.H. Zimmerman, F.G. 
^ Piana, Frederick Reeser, G.D. Rogell, J.F. O'Neill, D.E. Schwartz, P.T. 
p, Varis 
"ical Instructors S.S. Pappas, R.S. Deitch, H.I. Rodman, George Liss, H.M. 
"Allister, L.E, Perraut, H.J, Starr, Leonard Kogan, J.F. Nowell, Bernard 
lich, D.L. Lanter, Richard Huberman, P.A. Dorn, Jr., E.M. Zimmerman, 
eph Snyder, B.S. Bruner, M.E. Lederman, L.E. Rothkoff, M.D. Krinn, 
9mas Frey, D.M. Wanicur, W.S.N. Ibrahim, Evadne Titer, D.T. Casey, 
Muel Stoleru 


281 Ophthalmic Pathology I L. Zimmerman 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring) 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology II L. Zimmerman 


Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examination. 
8 students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) 

284 Ophthalmic Pathology HI L. Zimmerman 

Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology of the eye and 
Its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases comprise 
the major categories. 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 

380 Clinical Ophthalmology Lodge 
Students will observe all types of eye conditions in ambulatory and hos- 
Pitalized patients. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 

381 Clinical Ophthalmology Armaly and Staff 


Introduction to clinical ophthalmology, demonstration of the methodology 
| Involved in eye examination, detection of normal and abnormal findings, 
and participation in outpatient and inpatient medical and surgical care. 
Ctures, seminars. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
3 ‘ 
90 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) 


The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 


Institutions, Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 
Partment. 


| 
"lopaeqic Surgery 
j T 
Chas 
d, an: J.P. Adams 
te Chairman: H.L. Feffer 


b, 

fos 

Mg J.P. Adams, H.L. Feffer, Fred Leonard (Research), D.W. McKay, 
tieg ell, P.I, Kenmore, D.Q. Wilson 


on wiessors J.S, Neviaser, L.T. Peterson, Charles Keck 
lofessors R.J. Neviaser, W.P. Fortune 
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Associate Clinical Professors R.L. Dow, Byron Genner II ees 

Assistant Professors H.O. Goller (Research), P.A. Moskovitz, S.S. Nason, pian 
Brickley (Research) ? 

Assistant Clinical Professors G.J. Schonholtz, G.I. Baker, S.H. Eisenberg. G^ 
Bogumill, K.A. Peterson, L.A. Ottenritter, H.S. Cattell, B.P. Vitek, CN. E 
Cutchen (Biomechanics), A.I. Dobranski, Stanford Lavine, M.A. Schul 
Ulla Fortune, L.J. Micheli, S.S. Haas, W.H. Browning, S.F. Gunther 

Clinical Instructors Ronald Ottenberg, Richard Conant, J.W. Harvey, at 
Ackerman, R.J. Heilen, C.C. Liu, F.R.T. Nelson, T.J. Neviaser, R-L- Gae 
ner, Robert Loeffler, C.C. MacCartee, J.W. Witte, H.N. Mininberg 


| 


*302 Clinical Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery 
2 weeks at the Univ. Hosp. 


f 
380 Orthopaedic Surgery Adams and at 


Rotating program: one week of adult orthopaedics at University 
tal: one week of children's orthopaedics at Children's Hospital; one "i 
of general orthopaedics at Walter Reed General Hospital, Andre ie 
Force Base Hospital, or National Naval Medical Center. 4-week € 

periods. 
: 4€ mort 
381 Orthopaedic Surgery ae | 
Participation in total care program of orthopaedic patients: daily * 


conferences, seminars. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
$ 


332 Research in Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) Leonard, A ; 
Haas, Ls 
n 


383 Sports Medicine (arr.) 
and manage 


Introduction to athletic injuries, including prevention 
Interested students should contact Dr. Haas. 


390 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 


The Department arranges for students to spend elec 


f 
ARD MI e D 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of th 


in otl? 
tive periods 1i s 


partment. 
eons 
395 Research in Orthopaedic Surgery 
4-, 8-, 12-, or 16-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 

Otolaryngology = 
Chairman: J.J. McFarland, Jr. 

ease at dae, c NF. FH 
Associate Clinical Professors J.J, McFarland, Jr., Max Fischer, D-* 


banks Ir J^ 
Assistant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, M.E. Krucoff, R.S. Page in A 
Sabri, W.M. Trible, B.M. Webb, R.E. Pumphrey, Jr., Stephen Epstel 


—— sus 
: of 
* Required for medical students. Credit is a part of and is assigned after completion 
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“nical Instructors l.S. Jaffee, R.D. Ralph, H.H.E. Scheidemandel, G.F. Miller, 
Ir, RJ, Bobys, Daniel Isaacson, B.A. Feldman, H.C. Stein, N.L. Barr, Jr., 
Barry Modlin, Allen Small 


380 Otolaryngology McFarland 
Care of inpatients and outpatients, diagnosis, and therapy; rounds and con- 
terences. 4- or 12-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


390 Extramural Otolaryngology Elective (arr.) 


Fhe Department arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 
partment. 


395 Clinical Clerkship deFries and Staff 
Experience includes inpatient and outpatient rotations together with op- 
erating room experience. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l. Naval Med. 
Center 


! 
ology 


n 1 
lino Chairman: F.N. Miller, Jr. 


^ 
Vessorg F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, B.H. Smith, Mary Matthews, 
ow Werner (Laboratory Medicine), M.J. Valaske, Alexander Breslow, L.S. 
In 
al Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg, E.B. Hel- 
lip. Dermatologic), N.S. Irey, Robert Sauer (Comparative), Cornelia Hoch- 
ll lh J.L. Luke (Forensic), C.F. Bishop (Laboratory Medicine), R.S. Mel- 
ho e Laboratory Medicine), R.A. Malmgren 
Log; rial Lecturers P.D. Olch (History of Medicine), Tatiana Antonovych 
Nima, Professors W.L. Marsh, F.S. Jannotta, W.A. Burns, R.B. Lingeman, 
they Saini, M.F. Dolan (Hematology), D.S. O'Leary (Laboratory Medi- 
{tog S.G. Kent, B.C. Zook (Comparative), Yousef Al-Doory, Grace Guin 
Co’ Clinical Professors V.E. Martens, R.E. Palmer, W.J. Jaffurs, C.B. 
Norris H.A. Schwamm, A.D. Cramer (Blood Banking), F.B. Johnson, H.J. 
"liis 
| ie Professors Suzanne Hammersberg (Medical Technology), J.G. Guc- 
| py) 9celyn Hicks, F.P. Abramson (Research), Patsy Robinson (Microbiol- 
| Ew :H. Fusillo (Laboratory Medicine), J.A. Zeller (Laboratory Medicine), 
EN Sutherland IH 
ly" Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Marjorie Williams, D.R. Parkinson, 
(Chin, Odwin, F.M. Garner (Comparative), Gloria Brennan, J.W. Howell 
lor, cal Chemistry), B.D. Blackbourne (Forensic), M.B. Furlong, Jr. (Labora- 
Riddicg cine), B.J. Pearson (Laboratory Medicine), H.H. Berman, LeRoy 
Neng : K.B. Barr (Laboratory Medicine), D.J. Kelly, G.W. Kindschi, R.E 
inis HJ, Zirkin 
Microp, I ructors D.C. Hendrix (Allied Health Science), C.R. Lissner (Clinical 
emi °8Y), M.L. Pratt (Blood Banking), Milo Prodanovich (Clinical 
"Iy), H.A. Shulman (Laboratory Medicine), Linda Christoffersen (Lab- 


"nic 
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oratory Medicine), R.D. Hughes, Ann Baryshyan (Laboratory Medicini) 
Marianne Bayley (Laboratory Medicine), Carol Czerwinski (Laboratory Met! 
cine), Herenia Osma (Laboratory Medicine), Susan Engel (Laboratory Met 
cine), J.W. Filleman (Laboratory Medicine), Edith Godette (Laborato’ 
Medicine), R.G. Hansen (Laboratory Medicine), Janet Higgins (Laborato 
Medicine), D.M. Klym (Laboratory Medicine), Melba Ksiazek (Laborator 
Medicine), Sheldon Levin (Laboratory Medicine), D.J. Marsick (Laborator 
Medicine), C.R. Martin (Laboratory Medicine), D.G. Martin (Laborato 
Medicine), M.F. Pratt (Laboratory Medicine), Cheryl Roock (Laboraton 
Medicine), Barbara Sinha (Laboratory Medicine), H.T. Trettel (Laboral? 
Medicine), R.J. Walsh (Laboratory Medicine), Barbara Zimmerman (Labor 
tory Medicine), R.M. Anglin, R.C. Schoening, R.C.E. Scott, K.T. SM, 
Ernest Bollin, Jr., J.R. Crabbe, B.R. Hinton, A.W, Green, J.C. La Po A 
J.A. Maples, D.C. Nitsche, G.L. Roecker, S.W. Theune, Lena Turner, Chis 
Te Wang, K.M. Doetsch, Lynne Potempa, T.R. Roy, V.O. Strubeck, i^ | 
Special Lecturers L.C. Johnson, R.S. Chandra, D.E. Blessing, E.C. Cager, de 

Carpenter, C.C. Conboy, P.T. Geueke, E.E. Hogg, Celesta Miller, R.L. M a 
ham, J.H. Rollen, R.L. Santos, W.S. Slimak, Frederick Wright, s.M. Gar? 


11 Clinical Chemistry (9) f 


0! 
ading to the degree 


Open to students in the off-campus program le Tec 
Associate in Science with a concentration in Medical Laboratory ogy, 
nique. Blood chemistry: principles and techniques of analysis; tox! alit 
emphasizing drugs of abuse and environmental poisons; urinalysis; oe 
control in clinical chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 9 or 11 or equ! v 
as S 
12 Clinical Microbiology (12) of 
Open to students in the off-campus program leading to the degi j 


Associate in Science with a concentration in Medical Laboratory olog 

nique. General bacteriology, with emphasis on identification of Poa and 

micro-organisms by morphologic and cultural methods; immune i stud 

serology stressing basic principles and techniques used in diagnos t m? 

ies; parasitology, especially identification of parasites and insects 

affect man; quality control in clinical microbiology. oul 
13 Hematology (6) w of 
Open to students in the off-campus program leading to the 7 Tec 
Associate in Science with a concentration in Medical Laboratory, «qt. 


Y : . : i all of ** 
nique. Basic hematologic procedures, diagnosis of abnormalitie® slati" 
lar elements of blood and bone marrow, studies in blood co? 
quality control in clinical hematology. suf 


14 Blood Banking (6) 
Open to students in the off-campus program leadin 
Associate in Science with a concentration in Medical Leber 
nique. Principles of immunohematology, blood donor center 
blood processing techniques, quality control in blood banking. w 


of 

g to the dese 
tory . e 
nid 


15 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (12) deg of 
Open to students in the off-campus program leading to the e ed 
Associate in Science with a concentration in Medical Labora ation ° 
nique. Instructions in laboratory technique, stressing the app" hen 
theories and principles of clinical chemistry, clinical microbiology ode" 
tology, and blood banking in the day-to-day operations of 

clinical laboratory. 
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115-16 Introduction to Medical Science Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
(1-1) 
Open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Tech- 
nology. Lectures on physiology, pathology, and medicine to accompany 
Path 117-18. (Academic year) 


117-18 Principles in Medical Technology Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
(4-4) 
Open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Tech- 
nology. Theories, principles, sources of error of methods used in clinical 
chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serology, hematology, clinical microscopy. 
(Academic year) 


119-20 Medical Technology Laboratory Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
(10-10) 


Open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Tech- 
nology. Rotation through University Hospital pathology laboratories: 
hematology and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 16 weeks; bacteriology 
and parasitology, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 weeks. (35 
hours a week for 50 weeks) 


129 Pathology for New Health Practitioners (2) Miller 
(This course is one-third of former Med 128 Mechanisms of Diseases [6]) 
Lecture course with optional laboratory. Basic pathologic concepts and 
infectious diseases; languages of pathology; fundamental disease processes. 
Emphasis on pathogenesis and dynamics of disease. Causation, evolution, 
and morphology of pathologic changes in the principal diseases of each 
Organ system presented in coordination with clinical lectures in /dis 301. 
(Fall and spring) 


"201 Pathology (8) Staff 


A year course; required for 2nd-year medical students. General introduc- 
tion to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; correlation with 
Symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased 
tissues. Case studies. 


202 Diagnostic Conferences (1) Jannotta, Gusack 
Case studies demonstrating pathologic significance of major clinical symp- 
toms and physical signs. (Spring—1 hour a week) 

2 
03-4 Pathology (4-4) Staff 


For graduate students. General introduction to concepts of disease. Path- 
Ology of organ systems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. 
Gross and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited 
enrollment. Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Academic year) 


R205 Comparative Pathology I (3) Zook 


An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, comparison with 
disease in man. Mechanisms by which various agents provoke illness; body 
defensive reactions. Illustration of common diseases of various species, 
including material from captive wild animals. Recommended: courses in 
anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall) 


ues 


! inter 
Oben to iePartmental course offered by the departments of Pathology and Biological Sciences. 
Mited number of graduate students, with permission. 


126 


* Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission 
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210 Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) Zook 


Special assignments for dissection and study, including study of commo? 
diseases of captive wild animals. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park 
(Fall—6 hours a week) 


212 Pulmonary Pathology (1) Guccio” | 
pres 


Basic disease processes reviewed and expanded upon. Lectures, case P 
entations, and group discussions, with correlation of clinical, radiologic? 
and pathological changes. V.A. Hosp. (Spring—2 hours a week | 
weeks) 


214 Diseases of the Liver (1) d 
The most important liver diseases, using the liver biopsy as the focal py 
Clinical summary and microscopic findings, including electron micros? 


Burns 


where useful. V.A. Hosp. (Spring—2 hours a week for 8 weeks) 
t 
215 Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) mr 
Special assignments for dissection and study. Univ. Hosp. (Fall 


hours a week) : 
ini 
216 Necropsy Pathology (2) = 
Review of current necropsy cases stressing interpretation of clinical uid 
toms and signs and radiographs on the basis of gross changes in t 
gans. V.A. Hosp. (Spring—2 hours a week) 
Mille! 


252 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence (1) pys 
Somatic death, coroner and medical examiner systems, pathology of Pt 
cal and chemical injuries, medical licensure; the physician-patient reel) 
ship and professional liability are discussed. (Spring—1 hour 4 

Millet 


of Wi 
week) 
mr à iller 
254 Medicine in Literature (1) gsh 
Series of discussions with student and staff presentations covering 1 pow! 
dramas, nonfiction, and poetry of medical significance. Fall— 


a week) P 
uU 
260 Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) a: 
Organ changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, including A 
mother and the fetus. Diseases of female genital system. Sp 
hour a week) 


253 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) 
Seminars with student and staff presentations covering the plays 
liam Shakespeare of medical significance. (Spring—1 hour à 


Zo% 
*266 Comparative Pathology TI (1) iy and 
Participation in an autopsy service involving wild animals in captiv! Limi 
comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in man. Y 

ted to 4 students. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park (Spring 
hour sessions) 


*271 Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) 


Study of the problems involved in recognizing instances O 
tion to therapy. Case presentations. (Spring—1 hour a wee 


[rey 
f untoward rf 
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*277 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr.) Staff 


A practical course in gross human anatomy and pathology. Prerequisite: 
Anat 201 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 weeks full-time on the 
necropsy and surgical pathology services, receiving 1 semester hour of 
credit for each 4-week period. Univ. and V.A. Hosps. 


279 Ophthalmic Pathology I (2) Zimmerman 
(Formerly one credit) 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring—2 hours a week) 


280 Surgical Pathology I (4) Newman, Matthews, Palmer, Schwamm 
Surgical pathology service at participating hospitals. Examining specimens 
from current surgical cases, correlating with clinical manifestations. Univ., 
V.A., Alexandria, and Andrews AFB hosps. (Spring—6 hours a week) 


*281 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) Staff 
A practical course in gross and microscopic human pathology. Prerequi- 
site: Path 201 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 weeks full-time, or 
the equivalent part-time, on the necropsy and surgical pathology services, 
receiving 1 semester hour of credit for each 4-week full-time period. Univ. 
and V.A. hosps. (Spring) 


282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (2) Zimmerman 
(Formerly three credits) 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examination. 
Concurrent registration for Path 279 required. 6 students. Armed Forces 
Inst. of Path. (Spring—3 hours a week) 


*283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship III (arr.) Staff 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 201 or 203-4. 
Graduate students receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week peri- 
Od and may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full 
time. Medical students receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week 
elective period. (Medical students: 4- or 8-week elective periods. Graduate 
students: fall or spring) 


284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) Zimmerman 


Daily participation in service limited to pathology of the eye and its ad- 
nexa. 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 


?85 Clinical Pathology (5) Martens 


Selected techniques of clinical chemistry, hematology, bacteriology. Stu- 


an selects laboratory problem. 4-week elective period. Wash. Hosp. 
nter 


286 Perinatal Pathology (5) Kent 
Participation in perinatal (fetal and newborn) necropsies. Study of se- 
lected teaching cases. Examination of selected placentas for disease. 4- 
Week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


287 Immunohematology and Blood Banking (5) Marsh 
Preparation and use of blood and blood products in surgery and in blood 
diseases, studied from the laboratory as well as the clinical viewpoint. 

mphasis on management of acute clinical situation. 4-week elective peri- 


tS Ods. Univ. Hosp. 


to 1. 
limited number of graduate students, with permission. 
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288 Clinical Pharmacology and Toxicology (5) Abramso 


Correlations of therapeutic drug levels in hospitalized patients and out 
patients with their clinical status. Evaluation of rational dosage sche ules 
Development and application of clinical laboratory methods for determ! 
nation of drug levels. 4-week elective periods. 


Cook 


including forensic P 
polog} 


289 Clinicał and Anatomical Pathology (5) 
Daily studies of surgical and necropsy pathology, 
thology; clinical pathology projects, including hematology, isoto| 
bacteriology. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 


290 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) P 
The Department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods 
other institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman o 
Department. 


291 Clinical and/or Anatomical Pathology (5) “A 
Students will have an opportunity to explore in depth a topic of wi 
to them in the field of pathology; library study. 4-week elective Pe” 
V.A. Hosp. 


293 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) " 
Participation in departmental activities, including clinical chemistry; yi 
bank, microbiology, and hematology; surgical pathology; autopsy p? i 
ogy, including medico-legal autopsies. 4-week elective periods. Alexan 


Hosp. 
J 
294 Forensic Pathology (5) ya 
Participation in the activities of the Office of the Chief Medical Eur 
of the District of Columbia: observation of scene investigation, pare 
tion in medico-legal autopsies, attendance at court trials, etc. 4-wee 
tive periods. Office of the Chief Medical Examiner 
domes 


p. smith 


palme 


ceive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week period and may 
up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full time. Medical. 
receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week elective peri 
(Medical students: 4-week elective periods. Path. Lab., Nat'l. : 
Park, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path. Graduate students: fall or 


j ma 
296 Surgical Pathology II (5) e pr 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical status Ei 4 
tient, description of gross and microscopic findings on assigned Ca" 
week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


297 Dermal Pathology (5) ; 
Microscopic conferences, review of current material and study sei 
week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. pl 

S 


298 Necropsy Pathology (5) atio" 
Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic examinations, prepa" 
of protocols. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


Helwib 
+ 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Pharmacology 


Chairman: H.G. Mandel 


brofessors H.G. Mandel, V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, E.B. Truitt, Jr. (Re- 
à ch), Roy Hertz (Research) 

yw essorial Lecturers F.E. Hahn, Julius Axelrod, Erminio Costa 

Ete Professors J.A. Straw, Philip Klubes 

‘stant Professors G.S. Edwards, F.P. Abramson (Research), H.C. Harder, 

- Dailey, E.W. Sutherland III, Dominique Pessayre (Research), Mo- 

jammad Shahvari 

cial Lecturer P.J. Creaven 


21-22 Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3-3) Mazel and Staff 


For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Fundamental concepts of 
physics; general chemistry, organic chemistry, and biochemistry and their 
application to medicine and anesthesiology, including chemistry of respira- 
tion, acid-base balance, clinical biochemistry and enzymology, hormones, 
radioisotopes, electronics, physicochemical properties of anesthetic agents, 
and other related topics. (Academic year) 


110 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (3) Mazel and Staff 
For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Fundamental principles of 
pharmacology; drugs affecting the autonomic nervous system, central nerv- 
ous system, and cardiovascular system; fundamentals of inhalation anesthe- 
sia; auxiliary drugs used in anesthesiology; other topics. (Spring) 


115 Drug Abuse Education (3) Cohn and Staff 
Psychological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological and 
toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and peripheral organ 
Systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions to drug abuse. 
Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous system 
Stimulants and depressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic and psychedelic 
drugs. (Fall and spring) 


120 Readings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr.) Mazel and Staff 


For students in Nurse Anesthestist programs. Assigned reading in anes- 
thesia and related areas; preparation of reports. 


130 
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130 Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) Mazel and Sti 
For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Presentation of the pharm 
cology and pharmacodynamics of accessory anesthetic drugs; emphasis o 
those areas not covered in Phar 110. 


158 Pharmacology for New Health Practitioners (2) suf 


~ . : ; ) 

(This course is one-third of former Med 128 Mechanisms of Disease a 
Lecture course. Basic concepts in pharmacology. Topics include cheme 
structure of pharmacologic preparations, drug interactions and synergls^ 
toxocity, and dosage. (Spring) 

201 Pharmacology Mandel and Staf 

A year course; required for 2nd-year medical students. Lectures, is 

tory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biological systems as à 

for rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: Bioc 201, Phys 201. 


Cohn and St 
ction: 
men? 


labor? ' 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology 
Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug-receptor intera 
structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane pheno 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. (Fall) 


Klubes and suf 


For graduate students. Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction ° 
drugs and biological systems as a basis for rational therapy of disease "n 
requisite to Phar 205: Bioc 221-22, Phys 201, or approval of Departmé 
Prerequisite to Phar 206: Phar 205. (Academic year) 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3 or 4) Cohn and s 


0! 
Not open to medical students. Offered off campus through the Collet 
General Studies. Primarily for teachers, counselors, and school ad iv 


trators. Multidisciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the io 
logical and psychological effects of narcotics, central nervous system » 
ulants and depressants, alcohol, marijuana, hallucinogenic and psy al 
delic drugs; psychosocial factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; rus 
implications of drug abuse; prevention, control, and treatment of 
abuse. (Fall and spring) 


taf 
216 Drug Abuse Education Techniques (3) Cohn and $ of 
ge 


Not open to medical students. Offered off campus through the Collet eet 
General Studies. Primarily for teachers and counselors preparing to pation 
drug abuse education programs. Intensive review of current info rient 
on drug abuse, dynamics of group process, supervised practical expe 
Prerequisite: Phar 215 and permission of instructor. 
3 Col? 
225 Treatment of Narcotic Dependence (arr.) in the 
icis - ; erist Í 
Students work on a one-to-one basis with a physician psychiatrist», 
treatment of drug dependence at the Narcotic Treatment Adminis 
the V.A. Hospital, or the Psychiatric Institute of Washington, 


sil 


nd 
icacy * 
r = TL 


limited. 


252 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) 
Principles of experimental design for the evaluation of dru 
safety in man. Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs u 
ment of cardiovascular and infectious diseases. Enrollment 
(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 
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254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mazel and Staff 


For medical and graduate students. Recent advances and fields of research 
in pharmacology. Presentations by laboratory scientists from neighboring 
institutions. (Spring) 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) Hahn 


For medical and graduate students. Current theory on action of drugs, 
especially chemotherapeutic agents, at molecular level. Effect of drugs on 
biosynthetic processes of the cell with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, 
transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolites. 
Factors which alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resist- 


ance. (Spring) 

258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
For medical and graduate students. Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit 
the growth of tumor cells. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 

259 Developmental Pharmacology (1) Staff 


For medical and graduate students. Lectures, seminars, conferences. Tera- 
togenic actions of drugs; pharmacological principles which apply during 


prenatal and perinatal development. (Spring 1976 and alternate 
springs) 
260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Hertz and Staff 


For medical and graduate students. Lectures and seminars on recent ad- 
vances in the pharmacology and mechanism of action of various hor- 


mones. (Spring 1977 and alternate springs) 

267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) Staff 
For graduate students. Research with staff members. May be repeated 
Once for credit toward a Master of Science degree. (Fall and spring) 

269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Mazel and Staff 
For graduate students. Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs 
each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall 


and spring) 


272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 


For medical and graduate students. Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Ab- 
sorption, distribution, chemical alteration, excretion of drugs; physical, 
Chemical, and biological factors affecting these processes. Prerequisite: 
Phar 201 or 205-6. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


27 
3-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1-1) Klubes and Staff 


Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, pharma- 
Cology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory tech- 
niques. (Academic year 1975-76 and alternate years) 


277. 
7-18 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology III-IV (1-1) Klubes and Staff 


Continuation of Phar 275-76. (Academic year 1976-77 and alternate 
years) 


279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Costa, Hertz 


Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course is 
Offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Stra" 
Lecture (2) 1 
For medical and graduate students. Physiological techniques for obtaining 


information on mechanism and site of action of pharmacological agents: 

Phar 281 may be taken without 282. Prerequisite; Phar 201 or 205-6 | 

(Spring 1976 and alternate springs) | 
282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Stra 


Laboratory (2) 


x c» scite Of 
Accompanies Phar 281. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205-6. Prerequiste i 
concurrent registration: Phar 281. (Spring 1976 and alternate spring 

t : " 4 n 

283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (arr.) Edwards, Coh 

> - „tice © 

For graduate students. Lecture and laboratory. Theory and practice 

modern biochemical techniques applicable to study of metabolic fate 2 
mechanism of action of drugs. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6. (Summ 

Mazel 


285 Readings in Pharmacology 
For medical students. Assigned reading and preparation of report. 
(Fall and spring) 


stall 


286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) i 
5 £ LATE : zo armaco 
For medical students. Participation in experimental studies in pham. 
ogy, particularly endocrinology, cancer chemotherapy, or drug metabo! 
(Fall and spring) 


$ 
287 Readings in Drug Abuse Literature Cohn, Kiub” 


0 
Both professional and nonprofessional literature in the general are 


drug dependence. Informal monthly luncheon discussions. (Spring 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) sv 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science deg 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 5 
; t 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 3 
(Fall and spring) 


staf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


a ; í xami- 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) if 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 3 it 
r credit 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo 
(Fall and spring) 


Physiology et 


Chairman: R.A. Kenney 


Professors C.S, Tidball, R.A. Kenney, Elizabeth Tidball, Marie Cassidy 
Professorial Lecturer D.O. Carpenter 
Associate Professors M.J. Jackson, Michael McCally 
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Assistant Professors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins, Mary McCrea (Research) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers 1.P. Weiss, E.A. Steane 
Pecial Lecturer L.L. Langley 


Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 
Ysiology numbered above 201. 


115 Physiology for Nurse Anesthetists (3) Staff 


19 


*20 


— 


For students in Nurse Anesthetist programs. Emphasis on respiratory, 
cardiovascular, and autonomic nervous system physiology; a more general 
survey of other systems. 


Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis of 
physiology. A required course for graduate students who have not had 
Anat 201 or equivalent. An undergraduate course; students may receive 
graduate credit on completion of additional work as prescribed by the in- 
structor. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of instructor. 
Open to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences students with the ap- 
proval of the student's major adviser. (Fall) 


Physiology (8) Staff 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular, 
organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for grad- 
uate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221—22 
(Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); or consent of Chairman of Depart- 
ment. Open to Consortium students only with permission of Department 
Chairman. (Spring) 


211 Cell Biology (2) Staff 


For graduate students. Same as Anat 211 and Idis 211. An integrated sur- 
vey of the structure, function, and metabolism of the cell, as an introduc- 
tion to the medical sciences. 


212 Neurobiology (3) abun 


For graduate students. Same as Anat 212 and Idis 212. An integrated 
survey of the structure and function of the human nervous system; lecture, 
clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 


221 Seminar (1) Cassidy 


Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work discussed, 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics to be an- 
nounced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French or German. Con- 
tent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


251 History of Medicine (1) E. Tidball 


252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (2) 


lui, 
Ted for medical students, open to graduate students. 


Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the context 
of the times in which they lived and worked. (Fall) 


C. Tidball, E. Tidball 


Conference and discussion on topics including communication, psychosex- 
ual development, physiological responses, homosexuality, population con- 
trol and family planning, fertility and sterility, and other topics of interest 
to the class. (Fall) 
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253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Cassidy 
Regulation (2) 
Discussion on principles of fluid and acid-base balance and the appl 
tion of these principles to specific situations. (Fall) 


ica 


261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) Jackson, Dobbins 
Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterology; intra- and 
extra-mural speakers. An approved paper required for 2 semester hours 
of credit. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Kenney 

iology 

(Fall) 


262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular phys 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. 


265 Review of Endocrinology (1) Jackson 
Review of basic endocrinology. (Fall) 

266 Advanced Endocrinology (2) Jackson 
Review at advanced level of selected topics in endocrinology and metab 
lism. Concurrent registration in Phyl 265 required. (Fall) 

267 Renal Physiology (2) Kens) 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Overview of renal physiology f 


advanced level. 


» thall 
268 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (2) C. Tidbal 


i p ; iente 
Lecture 1 hour a week, practical experience at student's convenit | 
Orientation to digital and analog mini-computers. Programming 1n sev 


languages. Experience with one or more computers, No previous e" 
puter experience necessary. (Fall) 
wr P 2 ine 
269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) e 
hods 


Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including met ent 
data collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movem of 
and behavior and sensory processing. Open to students in the Schoo 1) 
Engineering and Applied Science with permission of instructor. (Fa 


282 Experimental Physiology (5) po 
Participation in an ongoing research program in the Department. inte’ 
grams are currently available in the areas of membrane physiology, k 
tinal transport, neurophysiology, and cardiovascular physiology. ^" 
elective periods. 


aff 
284 Advanced Physiology (5) y^ 
Guided study and/or laboratory experience at an advanced level pt qu 
field of physiology. Prior arrangements should be made with the 
vidual faculty member. 4-week elective periods. 


290 Extramural Physiology Elective (arr.) 


The Department arranges for medical students to spend elective 
other institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairm? 


Department. 
suf 


295 Research (arr.) . nately ^ 
By special arrangement with individual Staff members. Approxinó cont 
clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit. 


" t 
riods ? 
a of the 
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differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) Staff 
Guided review of selected areas of Physiology appropriate to the student's 
graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements for the Master’s 
Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for doctoral students 
minoring in Physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative General Examina- 


tion. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. (Fall) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology and of perti- 
nent areas of the candidate's minor field. This course satisfies the require- 
ment for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination in Physiology. 
(Fall and spring) 


397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) Stati 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation prob- 
lem. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative 
General Examination in Physiology. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


C > 
hairman: T.G. Webster 


b 

"Messors Leon Yochelson, J.E. Rankin, T.G. Webster, E.A. Hargrove, R.L. 

Cig Piro, Rebecca Rieger (Research), David Reiss : 
en, Professors D.C. Cameron, T.D. Noble, Sidney Berman, Morris Klein- 
ior) Tr. M.deG. Ruffin, Norman Taub, Samuel Yochelson (Criminal Behav- 
dof D.L. Bazelon (Socio-legal Aspects), Leon Ferber, Paul Gray, Paul Cho- 
E H.A. Meyersburg, F.N. Waldrop, Stanley Yolles, Harold Weiner (Ex- 
w mental Psychology), Harvey Resnik, Leopold Bellak, J.D. Noshpitz, Wil- 
Ea rk, Bertram Brown, H.H. Work, Hilliard Jason, Leon Cytryn, E.I. 
E. ner, John Kafka, Milton Meltzer, Jeanne Spurlock, Martin Katz, C.T. 

Profes S.L. Baker, Jr., Seymour Perlin 

Ano, ; ortal Lecturer H.D. Lederer 

W ate Professors G.E. Morris (Allied Health), J.J. McMillan (Psychology), 

- Scott, John Zinner 

te Clinical Professors H.P. Laughlin, LH. Kaiser, David Eden, S.I. 

Rubi. (Psychopharmacology), Hans Weil-Malherbe (Neurochemistry), J.G. 

Ya n, ES. Fleming, R.M. Greenberg, W.D. Kehne, J.L. Sheridan, J.H. 
“Oubian, Jack Durell, Bennett Olshaker, H.B. Lehrman, I.H. Marill, T.D. 


Associ, 
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Reynolds (Experimental Psychiatry), P.S. Weisberg, C.J. Frederick (Medical 
Psychology), L.D. Robinson, A.S. Abraham, Belinda Straight, Joseph Baker, 
J.J. Francis, Angelo D’Agostino, W.J. Stockton, Roger Peele, LN Quattle- 
baum, D.D. Cowell, M.R. Haas, Robert Dupont, Jr., Ayres D'Costa, Bryant 
Wedge, P.F. Wohlford, J.H. Menetrez, B.L. Burris, C.C.H. Cullander, D.L. 
Tippett, Archibald Ward, Jr. (Sociology), H.S. Winston, J.E. Meeks, Joseph 
Smith, H.M. Grigorian, R.M. Coleman, R.N. Butler, M.J. Stern, GiusepP® 
Scarcella, J.J. Katzow, J.B. Erdmann, John Zinner, Carolyn Robinowitz 
Assistant Professors Jean Vazuka, B.B. Doyle, J.A. Frank, Jr., P.J. Steinglas* 
D.I. Davis, Kent Ravenscroft, Jr., Lawrence Sank, R.B. Gerber 
Assistant Clinical Professors Sarah Tenenblatt, R.A. Rogers, J.A. Farrell, NC 
Rintz, F.G. Hilkert, I.D. Milowe, W.C. Johnson, R.A. Frank, Leslie Schaffer, 
T.M. Mackenzie, Christine Kehne, M.A. Woodbury, W.H. Young, Jt» ^ 
Bouma, Spencer Gordon, Jr., W.L. Taylor (Experimental Psychology), D 
Lanham, Stephen Mourat, S.L. Auster, H.A. Greenberg, Gertrude Cotl* 
Margaret Garrett, H.A. Hoffman, J.M. Post, Erwin Friedman, R.A. Mc 
Elroy, Frances Thomas (Social Work), W.G. Tompkins, Brian Crowley 
B.P. McKaig, William Davidson, J.A. Schoettler, Stephen Weissman, : 
Glatt, A.E. Marans, Elma Denham, Pearl Holly, D.H. McKnew, Jr., L^ 
Cove, Milton Engel, J.L. Evans, Larry Dizmang, Burton Pakull, C.R. Grey 
M.J. Chalick, Geraldine Schaeffer, R.T. Lewit, A.M. Messore, W.F. Webe 
R.W. Wadeson, Jr., M.T. Advani, Edward Black, D.H. Fram, A.B. Zients, 
G.A. Tripp, Michael Brody, David Grodsky, J.L. Hatleberg, K.L. Kaplin 
D.D. Pollock, Armando Saenz, Eleanor Sorrentino, Lovisa Tatnall, Edi 
Taylor, S.J. Wolin, Stanley Greenspan, R.L. Fisher, Barton Kraff, ^" 
Patterson, Marianne Goldberger, G.L. Adams, D.J. Gardner, R.L. aum 
J.L. Wellhouse, J.W. Voell, Jocelyn Malkin, R.A. Ratner, D.R. Meers, n 
Stoddard, S.H. Lipsius, Barry Landau, A.H. Stein, L.R, Conte, B.L. Franke 
P.A. Lange, N.A. Schweig, S.L. Billet, J.C. Chatel, K.P. Gorelick, Ro 
Hirschfeld, Harvey Steinberg, R.C. Bristol, R.M. Costell, M.D. Fitz, Ros? 
Auster, L.D. Levi, S.L. Goodman, G.D. Legler, S.A. Savitz, W.F. ThomPe 
Martin Giller, Judith Chused, Joan Sealy, Marc Hertzman, S.K. Kalina 
R.A. Nover, Stephen Rosenblum, D.E. Scharff, J.L. Read, S.W. Ander. 
G.A. Ellsworth, David Charney, E.C. Holscher, Jr., Carl Goldberg ^' 
Johnson 
Instructors R.B. Gerber, Wynona Boren (Social Work) Lir 
Clinical Instructors Harold Plotsky, W.H. Dobbs, W.A. Hamman, D.G. eth 
man, S.E. Samenow (Psychology), D.I. Joseph, D.A. Berkowitz, Kenia 
Kessler, E.R. Shapiro, Elaine Cotlove, Carmen Cabrera (Psychiatrie si cial 
Work), P.E. Chanel, S.R. Pieczenik, C.B, Feinstein, Kathleen Owens s 


Work), Anne Reese (Social Work) (pio 
Special Lecturer Julius Hoffman, J.T. English, Susan Fisher, J.B. Chassan log? 
statistics), Paul Hamosh, Dean Schuyler, J.D. Robinson (Visiting-Psych? af 

S 
*252 Development of the Person Ravenscroft and alt 


i i ! n 

For 1st-year medical students. Basic presentation of normal perso ag 

y P wth ? 
man gro 


development. Principles of psychological aspects of hu 
development. (Spring) 


* Required for medical students. 
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*301 Introduction to Clinical Problem Solving Doyle and Staff 
(Formerly Behavioral Sciences) 
For 2nd-year medical students. Mental mechanisms, psychopathology, in- 


troduction to psychiatric syndromes, clinical interviewing, behavioral 
sciences in clinical medicine. (Fall) 

*302 Clinical Clerkship Webster, Katzow, Gerber, Hoffman, 

Scarcella, Boren, Giller, Ellsworth, and Staff 

Supervised examination, diagnosis, treatment of outpatients and inpatients 

at University, St. Elizabeths, Washington Veterans Administration hos- 


pitals, Psychiatric Institute, and Area C Mental Health Center; case con- 
ferences, seminars on psychiatric referral, "psychiatric" drugs, commu- 


nity resources. Psychiatry in general practice stressed. (Fall and 
spring) 
350 Basic Psychopathology and Psychodynamics Bever 


A seminar format using reading materials and clinical demonstrations to 
explore the basis of mental illness. Limited to 25 2nd-year medical stu- 
dents. (Fall) 


351 The Role and Professional Identity of Webster, Katzow, 
the Physician Robinowitz, Doyle 
The class explores the personal and social factors of the role of the phy- 
Sician—the aspect of care, identity—through discussion conducted along 


Broup dynamic lines. Limited to 20 2nd-year medical students. (Fall 
and spring) 


352 Common Personality Configurations Lipsius 
Selected commercial movies, viewed both during class and in student's free 
time, provide material illustrative of personality configurations and life 


styles to be analyzed in group discussions. Limited to 12 2nd-year medical 
Students. (Fall) 


353 Basic Psychoanalytic Concepts Staff 
Basic psychoanalytic concepts such as dreams, transference phenomena, 
the unconscious, and the various components of personality structure. 
Participation in discussions focusing on psychoanalytic issues and the 
relevance of such concepts to the practice of medicine in general. For 
first- or second-year medical students. Wash. Psychoanalytic Soc. Bldg. 
(Spring—8 sessions of 2 hours each) 


354 Human Sexuality Staff 
Normal sexual development; unusual sexual patterns; emphasis on sexual 
Patterns in the context of the individual's growth experiences and cur- 
rent life situation. For first- or second-year medical students. Wash. 
Psychoanalytic Soc. Bldg. (Spring—8 sessions of 2 hours each) 


Nuke o : 

s 66 Seminar: Clinical Introduction to Family Diagnosis Steinglass, 
and Therapy (3-3) Reiss, and Staff 
Open to medical students and advanced students in clinical psychology. 


382 Clinical Psychiatry Cowell 


Participation in clinical care of patients hospitalized for emotional and 
Mental disturbances; individual and group therapy, somatic therapies, psy- 

D" Chodrama. 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. 
Nireg f 


9r medical students, 


* Dr. Bullard is Senior Consultant at Chestnut Lodge 
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383 Psychiatric Day Care Advan! 
Participation in the evaluation of patients referred for day care and in the 
various activities and programs in the day care center. Research perta 
ing to the day care center in its role in the treatment of psychiatric pr 
tients. 8-week elective periods. Psychiatric Inst. of Wash. 


384 Geriatric Psychiatry Cowes 
Participation in care and rehabilitative efforts with elderly inpatients ber" 
4-week elective periods. St. Elizabet 


psychiatric and other incapacities. 
Hosp. 
pullard' 


atment 0 
lete 


385 Schizophrenic Reactions 
Observation and study of the administrative management and tre 
patients. Staff meetings, selected readings, individual instruction, COMP 
case write-ups. 4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, M 

386 Psychiatric Research Cowell 
Participation in research programs involving clinical and experimental A 
vestigations of human behavior. 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabet 
Hosp. 

387 Clinical Psychiatry Kato 
Student admits patients, works with treatment team, organizes treatm? i 
plan, and treats patients in cooperation with and under supervision i 
other treatment team members. Emergency room and consultation " 
if desired. 4-, 8-, or 12-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


rg 
388 Research: Chronic Patient Meyer 
pent” 


Research into social, anthropological, psychological factors infl riod 
long-term care of patients with chronic diseases. 8-week elective P€ 
Univ. Hosp. 
wiley 
389 Day Hospitalization ce 
Participation in the diagnostic and treatment programs of a separate pil 


independent day hospital designed to prevent and replace full-time tio 
1 hospitaliti ot 


chiatric hospitalization. Research in the area of partial | 
One to three 4-week elective periods. Potomac Foundation for 
Health 
390 Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) p othe! 
a 


The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods 
institutions. Interested students should contact J.J. Katzow. 


391 Research: Constitutional Psychiatry and Psychiatric 
Aspects of Criminal Behavior "T. 
(1) Somatotypy, genetics, encephalography, and sensory deprivat pole 
phasis on criminal behavior. (2) Detailed study of the social, ant or © 
gical factors producing criminal behavior; psychologic testing. 


week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. cod 
392 Administrative Psychiatry a posti 

Practical problems of administering a large public psychiatric 
4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. "i | 
Webster, x p? 


393 Independent Studies 


e : p o jat 
Clinical or research experience and instruction 1n aspects of psych 
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included in clerkship; selections on basis of individual student interest. 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 


394 Elective in Forensic Psychiatry Sager 


Work in the rehabilitation of criminal offenders. 4-week elective periods. 
St. Elizabeths Hosp. 


396 Alcohol Inpatient Treatment 


Participation in evaluation and treatment of patients hospitalized for 
chronic alcoholism. 4- or 8-week elective periods, V.A. Hosp. 


397 Family Medicine Vazuka 


Working with medical outpatients who require some form of psychiatric 
intervention or evaluation of a brief nature. 4-week elective periods. 


wtiology* 


qltirman: S.D. Rockoff 
priae Chairman: D.O. Davis 
ors of Divisions: S.D. Rockoff (Diagnostic Radiology), R.C. Reba (Nu- 
ear Medicine, Co-director), V.M. Varma (Nuclear Medicine, Co-director), 
"odore Villafafia (Radiation Physics), J.G. Maier (Radiation Therapy) 


Py 
pors S.D. Rockoff, J.G. Maier (Radiation Therapy), D.O. Davis, W.J. Mc- 
Clinic eY, C.C, Rogers (Radiation Therapy) 
cal Professors A.C. Wyman, M.M. Reeder, J.L. Doppman, Q.E. Crews, Jr., 

Profes, Reba (Nuclear Medicine), J.J. Smith (Nuclear Medicine), C.W. Ochs 
Ay Orial Lecturer J.R. Andrews 
e Professors Massoud Majd, V.M. Varma (Nuclear Medicine), Kattadi- 
tolo 9ulose (Research—Nuclear Medicine), W.C. Eckelman (Radiopharma- 
Atoj 7> T.L. Lawson, D.L. Breckbill 

Nec Clinical Professors H.J. Kicherer, R.M. Caulk, C.F. Murphy, W.J. 
Anis, Ps G.J. Augustin, M.L. Nusynowitz 

nt Professors S.J, Kurzbard, Theodore Villafaüa (Radiation Physics), 
The. Kirkland, Jr. (Radiation Physics), W.J. Bunnell, S.N. Lee (Radiation 
ter N^ B.D. Pressman, Lennard Greenbaum, B.L. McClennan, Barry Pot- 
^uis J. Smith (Radiation Therapy) 
Sai "! Clinical Professors S.R. Bersack, Marion Faris, A.S. Cigtay, V.K. 
Milayi -A. Thomas, James Burwell, R.A. Butler, Sr., F.V. Schumacher, L.R. 
Mora, <ê C.F. Tedford, P.T. Kirchner (Nuclear Medicine), R.J. Lull, M.F. 
Radion, W.W. Olmsted, G.L. Smoron, Ralph Blumhardt, Eileen Bradley 
Mo biology), W.C, Harvey, D.L. Johnson (Nuclear Medicine Technology) 
RTS Ohnson, May Lim Lesar, DJ. Goodenough (Radiation Physics), Rich- 
E p don (Research), E.R. Jacobs 

tolog, j’ Sara Moore (Radiation Therapy), Rebecca Beck (Radiologic Tech- 
icy», ^orothy Gibbons (Nuclear Medicine) 
lA "Structors George Tievsky, S.M. Perl, Louis Wener, R.J. Morton, Jr., 
lp "Omas, Ezell Westbrook, K.E. Weaver (Radiation Physics), W.G. Paul- 


m 


Ociat 


^ 


Stherwie, ss à 1 PF 
twise indicated, all faculty appointments are in the Diagnostic Radiology division. 


Special Lecturers A.L. B 
ant, D.H. Manley, J.L. Naphier, G.E 
W.F. Mellen, J.L. Firoved, M.J. Duea, P.E. Horsey, 
Waliszewski (Nuclear Medic 
Hise, Jr., W.J. Weiler, J.H. Arthmann, C.E. 
W.B. Lowe, C.M. Richardson, J.W. Andrews, 


Courses numbered 40 through 190 are for students in th 
programs in X-ray Techology, 
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yrne, L.F. Pridgen, F.R. Pugh, B.E. Smith, R.G. Con 
;. Flook, W.E. Fulps, J.C. Hergenrotheh 
HLF. Midkiff, JA | 
ine) JH. Coenen, B.A. Kendall, L.R. Oly, Hb 
Boccia, J.W. Brown, P.F. Jense” 


M.G. Withrow, Jr. 


e AS. or B.S. des 
Nuclear Medicine, and Radiologic Science an 


Administration. 
staf 


40 Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray Technology I (2) 
(Formerly six credit hours) 
Instruction and close supervision in the use 
amining the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, 
circulatory systems; chest and abdomen radiography, orthopaedi 
raphy, ENT and neurologic radiography, portable radiographic 
tions, pediatric radiography, nuclear medicine, radiation therapy: 


. j : 1a e 
of radiologic techniques in “4 
central nervous | 
c radio 
exam! 


41 Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray Technology II (2) 
(Formerly Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine [91) 


Continuation of Rad 40. Prerequisite: Rad 40. 
42 Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray Technology MI (2) ssl 
Continuation of Rad 40 and 41. Prerequisite: Rad 40, 41. J 
43 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine I (4) 5 
(Formerly Rad 41 [9]) er) 
Practical study and supervised performance, emphasis on indication’ i 
contraindications, procedures and methods, physiological and ae s 
factors which may result in a false study, radiation safety technique" 
administrative procedures. " 
44 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine II (5) 
(Formerly Rad 41 [9]) visit 
Nuclear Medicine I. Prered 


Continuation of Clinical Experience in 
Rad 43. of 


50 Radiologic Anatomy I (4) T 
Human anatomy as applied to radiologic terminology. Structure bo m 
tion of the human skeleton and topographical anatomy, both nof 
pathological. Prerequisite: Med 101 or equivalent. " 


51 Radiologic Anatomy Il (4) | w 
Human anatomy as applied to radiographic procedures. structure pi* 
functional approach, application to radiography of the digesti Ve, ig 0f 
tory, excretory, endocrine, reproductive, and nervous systems 2 dis 
gans of special sense. Some discussion of medical and surgical 


Prerequisite: Rad 50. s 


55 Stationary and Rectilinear Imaging (3) , pa 
' ` dures: 

Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of imaging proce ain» jive’ 

methodology of these and related procedures, including bone br pP 

liver function, bone marrow, lung, liver-lung, transmission, 

pool, cisternography, spleen, parathyroid, pancreas, lung ven 

tid ventriculography; miscellaneous scans; brain and cardiac 
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56 Hematologic and Radionuclide Dilution Procedures (3) Staff 


Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of hematologic and radio- 
nuclide dilution procedures; basic protocol for these procedures, including 
plasma volume and related plasma studies, red cell volume and related red 


cell studies, studies of iron metabolism, and the placental localization and 
scanning. 


57 Organ Concentration-Excretion Measurements (3) Staff 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of organ concentration-excre- 
tion measurements; the procedure for those measurements, including thy- 
roid uptake and its variations, thyroid scan, metastatic chest survey, reno- 
gram, renal scan, and renal flow study. 


58 Gastrointestinal Absorption Measurements (1) Staff 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of gastrointestinal absorption 
measurements; the procedure for those measurements, including fat absorp- 
tion studies (triolein and oleic acid) and the three stages of the vitamin 
B-12 absorption study (Schilling test). 


59 Competitive Binding Radioimmunoassay (2) Staff 
Basic concepts of radioassay; basic procedure for any competitive bind- 
Ing radioassay. Specific concepts and procedure for T3, T4, and serum 
B-12 determinations; factors affecting those determinations and the inter- 
Pretation of their results. 


60 Radiographic Technique I (4) Staff 


Theoretical and practical study of X-ray machines, equipment, patient po- 
Sitioning, and radiographic qualities; history and development of X-ray, 
Phototiming, X-ray tubes, and Bucky grids and their uses; anatomical 
andmarks, radiographic terminology, exposure factors, and variations; ra- 
diographic calibration (quality and quantity ); marking of films and factors 
Boverning good film quality. Includes laboratory work. 


61 Radiographic Technique II (4) Staff 


Preparation of exposure charts and use of radiation protection devices; 
Practical applications of technical uses of stationary and portable equip- 
ment under supervision; techniques for pediatric radiographs and methods 
of positioning and restriction; intra-oral radiography techniques. Photo- 
fluorographic chest units, departmental floor plans, basic office procedures. 
Includes laboratory work. Prerequisite: Rad 60. 


62 Darkroom Technology (3) "aa 


Processing of film after exposure; care and handling of conventional and 
automatic darkroom equipment; types of film, handling and storage; mix- 
ing ànd handling of chemicals and the action and quantity of these chemi- 
Cals in the processing of film; effects of heat and cold on these chemicals, 


om arg of various improper developing techniques. Includes laboratory 
ork, 


65 Roc: 
Mic Chemistry (3) Staff 
"lroduction to basic chemistry, kinds of matter, atomic structure, the 
Modic table, chemical bonding, formulae and equations, solutions, acid- 


‘ase reactions; introduction to organic chemistry and biochemistry; labo- 
l'atory Sessions. 


142 


“22222 
sees 
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sul 


Mo-99/Tc-999 
par? 
ality 


66 Radiopharmaceuticals (3) 

Uses of radionuclides in medicine, basic principles of a 
radiopharmaceuticals and their action within the body, pre 
aceuticals using generator-produced nuclides, qU 


staf 


structio® 


generator, 
tion of radiopharm 
control, accountability, procurement, clinical orientation. 


70 Electronics of Radiology I (4) 
Fundamental concepts of electricity such as b 
power and energy, simple circuits, series/paralle 
cuits. Description and function of various compone 
as resistors and capacitors, magnetism and alternating current, 
and inductance, inductance and capacitance, and capacitance an 
formers. Includes laboratory work. 


attery types and con 
| circuits, compound € 
nts of the circuits suc 
magnetis 
d trans 


staf 


> nts; 
s to X-ray equipment and compone, s 
fiers, basic electronics; electron l^, 
and maintenance 


ed : uf 
72 Radiation Instrumentation (5) x 
; ; 2.24 gp 
Theoretical and practical aspects of radiation detectors; types, compo", i 
and operation of detectors; collimators; geometry; introduction EN 
linear scanning; introduction to stationary imaging; clinical orientat! 


71 Electronics of Radiology II (4) 
Applications of electronic principle 
transformers, meters, generators, recti 
and solid state devices; equipment trouble-shooting 
cludes laboratory work. Prerequisite: Rad 70. 


suf 


r str ctu 
: radi? 


15 Fundamentals of Atomic and Nuclear Physics (3) 
Basic units, quantum theory, Bohr theory, atomic and nuclea 
radioactivity and decay, alpha and beta particles, electromagnetl¢ 
tion, series decay, radioactive equilibrium, L.C.R.U. 


suf 


ologi¢ » 
power a 


80 Mathematics of Radiology (3) 
Principles of mathematics as applicable to the physics of radi 
nology; use of the slide rule, including multiplication, division, 
roots: solution to linear equations in the unknown; cartesian coo cof 
plane; slope of straight line; determining linear equations from given 
ditions; graphic solution of two or more linear equations. 


m 


81 Basic Mathematics (3) Tu 
Review of basic high school mathematics, basic algebra, common i pint 
tural logarithms and their manipulation, linear and logarithmic £ 
and manipulation of a log-log side rule. 

m 


82 Applied Technical Mathematics (3) 
Mathematics as applicable to nuclear medicine; 
its variations, calculation of doses of radionuclides, 
nology, frequency distributions, confidence limits, st 
distribution of counting time, statistics relating to rectili 


Qn 
jla 9". 
basic decay form" " 
basic statistics cie 
andard error: € ptio" 
near and ' 


ary imaging. 
sol 

90 Ethics (1) a , 
Responsibilitif i 


Ethics of physician/technician/patient relationships. 
moral and legal, to the doctor/patient and techno 
rapport expected of the technologist. 


logist relations?” 
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91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) Staff 


Independent study on any aspect of radiology worked out between the 
student and the instructor. 


92 Basic Physics (3) Staff 


Remedial course for students deficient in physics training. Includes basic 
atomic structure, elements, molecules, compounds, electro and magnetic 
statics, motors, transformers, concepts of electricity, and circuits. Intro- 
duction to radiological physics including radiation protection, radiological 
units, and interactions of radiation with matter. 


93 Radiobiology and Radiation Dosimetry (3) Staff 
Interaction of radiation with matter; radiation effects on molecular, cellu- 


lar, tissue, and organ levels; genetic and somatic effects of ionizing radia- 
tion; classical and M.LR.D. methods of absorbed dose calculation. 


94 Radiological Safety (3) Staff 


Introduction to radiation safety; units of radiation exposure and dose; 
licensing; AEC regulations; accountability and records, receipt, storage, 
handling, transportation, and disposal of radioactive materials: monitoring; 
shielding; dose-distance relationships; personnel dosimetry; radiation ill- 
ness; radiac instruments; radiation safety clothing; radioactive "spill" pro- 
cedure, 


95 Radiation Safety (3) Staff 


Radiation tolerance, safety, and reporting photodosimetry; protective meth- 
Ods, control devices, shielding, half-life, detection, detection equipment, 
design and operation, thermoluminescence (its operation and uses), termi- 
nology and subject matter. Includes laboratory work. 


96 Radiation Biology (3) scd 


Effects of radiation on basic cell structure through organ and whole body 
exposure; nature of radioactive particles and emissions, their effects on 
biological materials at the cellular and organismic level, particularly on 
the mammalian systems. 


97 Special Procedures (3) Staff 


Techniques of radiology employing contrast medias. Fluoroscopy, spot 
lms, body section radiography, pelvimetry, placentography, location of 
foreign bodies of the eye, angiography, O.R. techniques, oral procedures, 
Pireoscopy, pediatric angiographic procedures, etc. Prerequisite: Rad 61, 


?8 Therapy Procedures (1 ) ad 


Introduction to radiation therapy and radium implants. Related anatomy, 
Physiology, and pathology of phosphorous-32 and iodine-131 therapies 
and the technologist's responsibilities concerning them. 


°9 Survey of Radiation Therapy and Nuclear Medicine (3) Staff 


Principles and practices of X-ray therapy and nuclear medicine techniques; 
Purpose of radiation therapy and radioisotopes, their application, uses, 
lypes of equipment, and design. Prerequisite: Rad 51, 61, 71, 95, 96. 


l " 
40 Radiology Administration (4) Staff 
(F ormerly five credit hours) 


‘struction in the key areas of administration; human skills, technical 
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skills, and conceptual awareness as they pertain to radiologic manag 


ment at the department level. Traditional management concepts pi 
models developed through modern texts and current journals which A 
dress the topics of organizational behavior, planning, controlling € 
Discussion and exploration of the logistics of managing a radiology section: 
os r : . e off 
144 Clinical Practicum: Diagnostic Radiology (3) Rock 
(Formerly Rad 141 [6]) 
For students concentrating 
clinically under supervision of a physician. 
sul 


$ 
in diagnostic radiology. Student perfort 


145 Administrative Project: Diagnostic Radiology (3) eer" 
(Subject matter formerly covered in Rad 144, formerly six credit ho e 
Students identify, 7. 


For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. ^ 
adminis 


velop, and produce a hypothetical radiology department using 
tive principles. Prerequisite: Rad 140. 
did f . £x var? 
146 Clinical Practicum: Nuclear Medicine (3) 
(Formerly Rad 142 [6]) 
For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. 
cally under supervision of a physician. 
suf 


. clini 
Student performs d 


147 Administrative Project: Nuclear Medicine (3) 
(Subject matter formerly covered in former Rad 142 [6]) lof 
For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. Students identify, pi gi 
and produce a hypothetical nuclear medicine department using adm 
trative principles. Prerequisite: Rad 140. E 
° 
148 Clinical Practicum: Radiation Therapy (3) ne 
(Formerly Rad 143 [6]) 
For students concentrating in radiation therapy. Student per 
cally under supervision of a physician. ou 


forms dit" 


149 Administrative Project: Radiation Therapy (3) 
(Subject matter formerly covered in former Rad 143 [6]) velo 
For students concentrating in radiation therapy. Students identify, derar 
and produce a hypothetical radiation therapy department using 9 à 
tive principles. Prerequisite: Rad 140. 
su 


167 Radiation Physics and Safety I (3) 
(Formerly Rad 170 [5]) 
Concepts of matter and energy and electromagnetic radi 
nisms in the production of X-rays, X-ray circuits, including hall" adis 
full-wave rectification and 3-phase generators. Interaction © ‘dust 
with matter, emphasizing the photoelectric, Com " u 
effect. Radiation detection and dosimetry, Roentgen rad and rem nucle”! 
radiation. Radiation safety as applied to diagnostic radiology» shie 
medicine, and radiotherapy, including effects of time, distance, à 
ing. Maximum permissible concentrations, internal dose problems: sif 
168 Radiation Physics and Safety II (3) E 
(Formerly Rad 170 [5]) je 


E i -— na RB 
Continuation of Radiation Physics and Safety 1. Prerequisite: " 


171 Radiological Electronics and Engineering (3) 


Introductory course designed to provide the stud 
ing of basic electronics as well as the operation, 


stm 
an unde pm 


ent with : 
limitation, use 
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ciples in the selection of instrumentation as well as the ability to perform 
simple trouble-shooting of radiological equipment. Transistors, power 
supplies, amplifiers, as well as major circuit components of radiation de- 
tection instruments, gamma camera and rectilinear scanners, radiotherapy 
ortho-voltage and linear accelerators, and diagnostic radiography equip- 
ment. 


175 Physics of Radiological Imaging (3) Staff 


For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Image formation and 
transmission through radiological and related photo-optical devices, utiliz- 
ing system analysis techniques. Concepts of sensitivity, contrast, and 
modulation transfer functions. Description and analysis of photo recep- 
tors, including film grids and Bucky and intensifier screens. Radiographic 
development process. Fluoroscopy, cine radiography, and video tech- 
niques; image storage electronic radiography; and solid state imaging 
panels. Ultra sonography and thermography. Prerequisite: Rad 167, 168. 


176 Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3) Staff 


For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. Concepts of radioactivity, 
including beta decay, isomeric transitions, electron capture, internal tran- 
sition, alpha decay, and the auger effect. Isotopic half-life secular and 
transient equilibrium. Artificial transmutations, nuclear reactions, count- 
ing statistics, and selection of instrumentation. Scintillation spectrometry 
techniques. Rectilinear scanners, gamma camera, and computer technology 
in nuclear medicine. Prerequisite: Rad 167, 168. 


177 Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy (3) Staff 
For students concentrating in radiotherapy. Concepts of depth dose, 
Isodose curves, and tissue air ratios for different energies, TSD, and field 
Size. Techniques of treatment planning for stationary, multiple, and mov- 
ing portals for Co-60 and megavoltage linear accelerators. Concepts of 
Wedge fields and compensation for multiple TSD surfaces and tissue in- 
homogenities. Dosimetry of linear sources. Quimby and Paterson Parker 
dosimetry systems. Computer techniques in radiotherapy. Introduction to 


the dosimetry of electrons, neutrons, and the heavy particles. Prerequisite: 
Rad 167, 168. 


190 Radiobiology (3) Bradley, Schiff 
Advanced course involving biological aspects of radiation. Chemical, 
Physical, and genetic effects of radiation on cells and organisms. Pre- 
Tequisite: Rad 93 or 96. 


383 Clinical Radiology Wyman and Staff 
Radiologic differential diagnosis; emphasis on the role of diagnostic radi- 
ology in clinical problem-solving. Each student is assigned a patient popu- 
lation and correlates the radiologic examinations with the clinical mani- 
festations of disease. The student prepares a brief clinical and radiologi- 
cal summary and participates in procedures, case conferences with staff 
members, and interaction with medical and surgical staff members. Daily 
€ctures and staff conferences. Audio-visual self-instructing material. 4- 
Week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


3 a 

84 Diagnostic Radiology Burwell and Staff 

. “ticipation in general radiography, fluoroscopy, and special procedures; 

tee rPretation of radiologic procedures with staff; review and study of 
aching film file. Attendance at medical, surgical, and pediatric staff 

Conferences. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 
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385 Nuclear Medicine Varma, Reba, and suf 


Introduction to the physics of radioisotopes, radiochemistry, radiation de 
tection, and instrumentation. Theory and operation of the nuclear came 
and scanner. Study of organ imaging techniques, by lectures, conferen! 


and participation in patient care. Introduction to radio-immune assa)" 
Correlation between clinical problems and nuclear diagnosis. 4-week 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp. and Wash. Hosp. Center 


386 Radiation Therapy Maier and suf 


: : : ^ ! s a 
Introduction to radiotherapeutic techniques, physics of high-energy rad 
tion and instrumentation. Radiation treatment and correlated manage ict. 
of malignant diseases; emphasis on decision-making in a clinical prac" 


4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
387 Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology suf 
Subspecialty offerings include pulmonary, gastrointestinal, urologic, 9 


stetric and gynecologic, neurologic, and pediatric. 4-week elective per! 
Univ. Hosp. 


388 Diagnostic Radiology Reeder and sul 


Participation in general radiography, fluoroscopy, and special proce J 
interpretation of radiologic procedures with staff; review and stue 
teaching film file; conferences. 4-week elective periods. Walter R 


Hosp. d 
389 Diagnostic Radiology Ochs and $ 


Same as Rad 388. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l. Naval Med. Center 


390 Extramural Radiology Elective (arr.) m 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at De 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of th 
partment. 


391 Diagnostic Radiology Schumacher à 
Same as Rad 388. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


nd suf 


Surgery Jo 19 AE 


Chairman: P.C. Adkins 

Directors of Divisions: P.C. Adkins (General Surgery, Thoracic an 
cular Surgery), R.D. Shapiro (Oral Surgery), J.G. Randolph (Pe 
gery), L.W. Thompson (Plastic Surgery) 


d Cardio, 
diatric 


„ahel 
Professors C.T. Klopp, G.S. Letterman, J.G. Randolph, P.C. Adkins, mitch” 
Mills, F.W, Plugge IV, J.E. McClenathan gould 
Clinical Professors W.S. McCune, V.M. Iovine, G.A. Higgins, Jr., E.A. 
Frances Jackson, J.R. Thistlethwaite Tso 
Associate Professors H.C. Pierpont, T.C. Alford, P.E. Shorb, Jr., Lie Rich 
garis, W.L. Joseph, L.W. Thompson, W.J. Fouty, C.M. Herman, N.N. 
L.T. Bowles, Gerald Klebanoff, R.P. Altman, C.B. Wright 
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Associate Clinical Professors Maxine Schurter, N.P.D. Smyth, Leon Gerber, 
DH. Glew, Jr., Don Wenger, R.W. Parsons, J.M. Keshishian, N.H. Isaacson, 
-B. Absolon, W.D., Latham 
qp ciate Professorial Lecturer L.E. Church (Oral) 
"Mant Professors A.J. Slovin, Kathryn Anderson, R.W. Hobson II, D.W. 
Oller, C.L. Rice, F.M. Midgley 
‘sistant Clinical Professors William Ferguson, J.J. Weinstein, F.B. Brandt, J.W. 
Canter, J.B. Harrell, L.R. Perna, S.M. Kirson, Fernando Sacasa (Oral), R.D. 
hapiro (Oral), J.D. Alford, C.A. Silva, R.L. Flax, R.R. Cameron, W.C. 
*mpsey (Plastic), H.F. Sears II, D.L. Sturtz, H.A. Steimel, J.M. Giordano, 
B. Helfrich, B.S. Teunis, R.C. Shaw, William Gee, L.E. Smith, S. M. Knoll, 
EM. Nathan, L.W. Gray 
tructor P.J. Corso 
"ical Instructors J.H. Sager, Sheldon Holen (Periodontics), R.S. Siegel (Oral), 
tp L. Magassy 
cial Lecturer J.H. Bayly 


*303 Clinical Clerkship Staff 
12 weeks at Univ. Hosp. and Nat'l. Naval Med. Center 
376 Advanced Surgery Staff 


Participation in total patient care, including operative procedures under 
close supervision. 4-week elective periods. Andrews AFB Hosp., Nat'l. 
Naval Med. Center, Univ. Hosp., V.A. Hosp., Wash. Hosp. Center, Walter 
Reed Gen. Hosp. 


378 Intensive Care Unit Absolon and Staff 


Introduction to the management of acutely ill surgical patients, including 
Cases involving trauma; neurosurgery; and cardiovascular-thoracic, ab- 


dominal, and orthopaedic surgery. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 
Center 


379 Transplantation Immunology 


Clinical renal transplantation and preservation. Daily teaching rounds, 
literature conference, seminar presentation, weekly surgical-medical ne- 
Phrology rounds. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


384 Thoracic-Cardiovascular Surgery Adkins 
Study of the basic principles used in thoracic and cardiovascular surgery. 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic 

385 Plastic Head and Neck Surgery Thompson 


Participation in all activities, including preoperative and postoperative 
Care, operating room procedures, clinical activities, conferences. Aesthetic 
Surgery, head and neck cancer, maxillofacial trauma, hand surgery, con- 
Benital anomalies about the head and neck, and burns. 4-week elective 
Periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic 


386 Pediatric Surgery Randolph 
Participation in an active, closely supervised surgical service for infants 
and children, including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and 
neoplasms. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


for medical students. 
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387 Plastic Head and Neck Surgery Thompson, parson 
Experience comparable to a surgical internship with integral participatio" 
in all activities of the service, including preoperative and postoperati" 
care, operating room procedures, outpatient clinics, and conferences. 
principles of wounds and their management, aesthetic and reconstru 
surgery, and congenital anomalies. 4-week elective periods. Walter 


tive 


Gen. Hosp. 

388 Plastic Surgery suf 

ee ^ . t * . ; " Kx 

Participation in an active plastic surgery service, principally aesthet 
surgery, but also including other types of plastic surgery. Participation k 
out-patient clinics, operating room procedures, and conferences. * 
elective periods. Nat'l. Naval Med. Center. 

389 Surgical Preceptorship Iovine, McCune, Thistlethwaite, Isaacs? 


eis è . ; $ " iyat? 
Participation in the care of general surgical patients as seen in pr^ 


practice. 4-week elective periods. 


390 Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) 


va ntf" 
The Department arranges for students to spend one or more elective Pe 
ods at other institutions. Students must have the approval of the 
man of the Department. 


in 
392 Peripheral Vascular Surgery Keshishian, Smyth, Slo 


Study and application of vascular surgery. 4-week elective periods. 
Hosp. Center 


h 

395 Experimental Surgery KE 

Participation in existing research projects and experimental operative D. 
cedures; assigned reading. 4-week elective periods. Surgical Researe 

Warwick Bldg. 

‘ nt 

399 Disaster Medicine Pierpo" 

ing 0^ 


Emergency medical care; teaching films and discussion concern 
agement of “on the scene" trauma and mass casualty situations. 
(Fall) 


Urology = | - 


Chairman: H.C. Miller, Jr. 


Professors L.R. Culbertson, H.C. Miller, Jr. 

Clinical Professors E.E. Ferguson, W.D. Jarman 

Associate Professor Mitchell Edson ki E^ 

Associate Clinical Professors F.T. Reuter, H.A. Goldberg, Anthony Bors*^ 
Frensilli, Chalon Rodriguez 

Assistant Professor H.S. Semerdjian neal} 

Assistant Clinical Professors Gilbert Ottenberg, R.C. Rhame, John Kb 
George Dudas, H.J. Klapproth, R.E. Ware, W.L. Banfield III, LS. uro 

E.H. Soifer, LJ. Spence, D.M. Seitzman, B.T. Mittemeyer, Irwin 

D.T. Schwartz, F.B. Hendricks 
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Clinical Instructors Hernando Salcedo, Barbara Black, T.A. MacLean, E.G. 
Abramson, J.B. Alperstein, R.A. Roth, B.I. Turner 


380 Clinical Urology Reuter 


Outpatient and diagnostic urology, cystoscopy and radiographic procedures. 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


381 Clinical Urology Staff 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and treat- 
ment; radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, collateral 
reading, weekly staff conference. 4-week elective periods. Univ. and V.A. 
Hosps., Nat'l. Naval Med. Center, Walter Reed Army Medical Center 


382 Clinical Urology Semerdijian 


Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and treat- 
ment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, collateral 
reading, weekly staff conference. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


383 Clinical Urology Edson 


Outpatient and diagnostic urology; cystoscopic and operative urology. 4- 
week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (2 weeks) and Nat’l. Naval Med. 
Center (2 weeks) 


390 Extramural Urology Elective (arr.) 


The Department arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 
partment. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND 
HEALTH SCIENCES 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


EMERITI 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.S. 1925, Denison University; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 


Errett Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1916, University of Missouri—Columbia; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University 


Louis Katz Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1932, Yale University 

Harry Ford Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and Sy philology 
M.D, 1924, University of Cincinnati 

William Staton Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health 
Development 
B.A. 1927, Duke University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 


Brian Brewer Blades, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
B.A. 1928, University of Kansas; M.D. 1932, Washington University 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Professor Emeritus of Medicine nahi ust 
M.D. 1909, Creighton University; B.A. 1915, M.A. 1916, Sc.D. 1948, George Washing 
versity 


Thomas McPherson Brown, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
B.A. 1929, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University 


Dexter Means Bullard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Psychiatry 
Ph.B. 1920, Yale University; M.D. 1923, University of Pennsylvania 


Paul Calabrisi, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy iversitfi p 
B.A. 1931, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington Universi 
(Cantab.) 1955, University of Cambridge 


, 
Frank Duncan Costenbader, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmolog? 
B.S. 1925, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1929, University of Virginia Gyn 


Jeremiah Keith Cromer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 


cology 


M.D. 1929, B.A. 1931, George Washington University 
[4 


— : f 
js fo 

* The Faculty and Staff of Instruction listed here and at the head of each departmem e n 

academic year 1974-75. Faculty and staff members who hold appointments in two Or 

ments have the department of primary responsibility listed first. 
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Henry Lauran Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
BA. 1916, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University 
tul Frederick Dickens, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
D. 1908, University of Nashville 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 
‘A. 1923, George Washington University; M.D. 1927, Thomas Jefferson University; M.A. 1931, 
^ ase Western Reserve University 
illiam Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (Experi- 
Dental) 
"A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 


|] 
‘Mes Albert Dusbabek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
Cology 
M.D. 1934, George Washington University 


C : oiy 
yon Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
D, 1933, University of Virginia 


| : T . 
jw Kendall Fraser, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
ology 


P 
^B, 1931, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1935, Tufts University 


à ; : ; v» 
"w Quincy Gant, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 


v 1930, M.S. 1931, Ohio State University; M.D. 1935, Medical College of Virginia of 
'Binia Commonwealth University 


Al : 

a Horwitz, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 

Reon M.D. 1923, George Washington University; M.S. in Surg. 1927, University of Min- 
Na 

haen Kirby-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
n * 1927, University of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 


net Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
' 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of lowa 


| Ward | 


| Mp -ewis, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 


* 1918, George Washington University 


pin. : : - : 
| m Spencer Lourie, Professor Emeritus of Child Health and Development 
Bs of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Cent 1930, Cornell University; M.D. 1936, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
Meg ®t; Med.Sc.D. 1941, Columbia University 
t 1 Tee 
| ag" Alexander McLendon, Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 
| ‘ * 1913, Wake Forest University; M.D. 1915, Columbia University 
Nie A 
a Br uce Moffett, Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
: 1910, University of Richmond; M.D. 1915, University of Maryland 


ar 
aaret Mary Nicholson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
à » M.D. 1925, George Washington University 


on : - * * . . 
| ng’ Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 
18, M.D. 1922, George Washington University 


m . i 
| Pi Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
li 928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Carolina 


ls 
nh è " 
^v Platt, Associate Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
N 31, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 


ta Pollack, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine (Biochemistry) 


Verity 5, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1933, Uni- 
of Minnesota 
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Frederick A. Reuter, Professor Emeritus of Urology 
M.D. 1916, George Washington University 


Benjamin Rones, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1922, M.D. 1926, Johns Hopkins University 


Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmol 
M.D., C.M. 1926, Queens University, Canada 


Donald Harrison Stubbs, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1929, M.A. 1931, M.D. 1932, George Washington University 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 


Thomas Carlton Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 
B.S. in Med., M.D. 1920, George Washington University 
Janet Graeme Travell, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.A. 1922, Wellesley College; M.D. 1926, Cornell University j 


John Augustine Washington, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health a 


Development Johs 
B.A. 1924, Virginia Military Institute; B.S. 1926, University of Virginia; M.D. 1930, 
Hopkins University 

James Winston Watts, Professor Emeritus of Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1924, Virginia Military Institute, M.D. 1928, University of Virginia 


Richard Wallace Wilkinson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmol0B) pgs 


B.A. 1925, M.D. 1928, George Washington University; M.S. in Med. 1932, University of 
sylvania 


ACTIVE 


" 
Abe Samuel Abraham, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Belt 


ioral Sciences E 

B.S. 1938, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1950, George Washington Univers 
Kristof Abraham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 

M.D. 1952, Budapest University 


Edward Gerald Abramson, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.A. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1967, University of Virginia 


Phot 
Fred Paul Abramson, Assistant Research Professor of Pathology and of 
macology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
Karel Bedrich Absolon, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery s, PhD. 1% 
M.B. 1948, Masaryck University, Czechoslovakia; M.D. 1952, Yale University, M 
University of Minnesota 
R. Marshall Ackerman, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Pittsburgh | 
pavio® 
George Leslie Adams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be 
Sciences and of Medicine 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, Tulane University of Louisiana th 
alt 
John Pletch Adams, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of € "hild He 
Development 
B.S. 1943, University of Missouri—Columbia; M.D. 1945, Washington University b m 
or 
Ann Evelyn Baryshyan Adcook, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (14 
Medicine) 


B.S. 1968, Marywood College 
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Rdward Adelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1943, M.D. 1947, Tufts University 


Paul Charles Adkins, Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 


han Teckchand Advani, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
havioral Sciences 


S, 1955, Punjab University, India; M.B., B.S. 1960, Osmani University, India; D.P.M. 1964, 
YSore University, India 


lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology 
"A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke University 


Cosimo Ajmone-Marsan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
'D. 1942, University of Torino 


ius Abiola Akerele, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
i B.A, 1966, Boston University; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 
ui 


X Estuardo Alarcon, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
'D. 1966, University of Trujillo, Peru 


[e - > 
talom Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
‘A. 1949, M.D, 1953, American University of Beirut 


an George Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and of Child 
ealth and Development 
Ca Ohio State University; M.D. 1950, State University of New York Upstate Medical 
T 


R 
Mest Narinder Albert, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Une 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown 
ersity 


pon Naphtali Albert, Associate Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
^. 1936, M.D. 1940, American University of Beirut 


Usef Al-Doory, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 
asalth and of Pathology 


tian 1945, University of Baghdad; M.A, 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1954, Loui- 
State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 


arles Edward Alexander, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology 


Environmental Health 


Johns 951, Yale University; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; M.P.H. 1959, D.P.H. 1964, 
Hopkins University 


bA David Alford, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
^^ 1959, M.D. 1966, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


pore Crandall Alford, Associate Professor of Surgery 
h * 1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
nk 

Bs 


Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy : 
| taral | 7, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
Mey: and Mechanical College 
Vi 222 
We Gustavus Alper, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
jis iy 1943, M.D. 1945, University of Virginia 


hs IY Alperstein, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Hu 1, M.D. 1967, University of Maryland 


Mn Joseph Alpert, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
* 1962, University of Illinois at the Medical Center 


y : Í 
PN Alpert, Professor of Anesthesiology; Vice President of the University, 


LYN ^d velopment 
Center 39, Columbia University; M.D. 1943, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
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Roy Peter Altman, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Child Health ani 
Development 
B.A. 1955, Colgate University; M.S. 1958, University of Rochester; M.D. 1961, 
Medical College 

Alice Hackney Altstatt, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1949, Bryn Mawr College; M.A, 1952, M.D. 1956, Vanderbilt University 

Sirus Amiri, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1956, University of Tehran 

Harvey Hirsch Ammerman, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 

Arthur James Anderson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1961, George Washington University 

Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry m 
B.A. 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin—Madison; 
1950, Stanford University 


James Edward Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1955, Union College, Nebraska; M.D. 1965, Loma Linda University " 
k , i 

Kathryn Duncan Anderson, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Child He 


and Development 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1964, University of Cambridge; M.D. 1964, Harvard University 


New Yo? | 


; ; us j pe 
Seawright Wilbur Anderson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
havioral Sciences 
M.D. 1950, Howard University 


J. Robert Andrews, Professorial Lecturer in Radiology " Un 
Ph.B. 1928, Brown University; M.D. 1932, Case Western Reserve University; D.Sc. 1% 
versity of Pennsylvania 


Jack William Andrews, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropo 
B.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


logy 


Robert Maurice Anglin, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


Tatiana Antonovych, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
M.D, 1941, University of Vienna 


Leonard Philip Appel, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1957, New York University 


Irwin Ardam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

B.A. 1948, New York University; M.D. 1954, New York Medical College nid! 
mee : ) qu pr : - vironmne 
John William Argent, Jr., Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environ 


Health 


Victor Arturo Argumedo, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of 


Health and Development 
M.B., B.S. 1966, University of San Marcos, Peru 


child 


Bryan Arling, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1965, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 


Mansour Farid Armaly, Professor of Ophthalmology : 
B.A. 1947, M.D. 1952, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1957, University of 1ow 


Malcolm Stewart Artenstein, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1951, Brown University; M.D. 1955, Tufts University 


James Hiram Arthmann, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
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Phi: : : D 
hilip Assatourians, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
‘D, 1964, University of Tehran 
Abdelifattah Mohamed Attallah, Research Instructor in Child Health and De- 
velopment 
5.8, 1967, Alexandria University; D.E.A. 1971, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1974, George Wash- 
mgton University 
Gi à An E 
bert Paul August, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
‘ S. 1958, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1962, New York University 
~*~ Josef Augustin, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
'D. 1952, University of Heidelberg 
salie Meissner Auster, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
avioral Sciences 
"^. 1961, University of Connecticut; M.D. 1965, Boston University 


Mon Leo Auster, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 


“A. 1952, Yeshiva University; M.D. 1956, New York University 


Qo 
don Avery, Professor of Child Health and Development 
A 1953, Harvard University; M.D, 1958, Ph.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 


lui 

l » ^ ; " ; 

^ Axelrod, Distinguished Professor of Science; Professorial Lecturer in 
wlarmacology 

1955 1933, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University; Ph.D. 
» LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 


i ; 
wBabin, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


"7. 1951, Louisiana State University Medical Center, New Orleans 


in ; bs 
B Michael Bacos, Professor of Medicine 
s 1948, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.D. 1953, Duke University 


0 , . t x 

wet Emil Badwey, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
il * 1955, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 

d " ; 2 Ls 
| E Baer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
^ i » 1942, Ohio State University; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University 

lli : 4 Mes $ 

une Eldridge Bageant, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
ES 1939, George Washington University 

Wid W 

BA, 


: hitney Bailey, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 


954, Bowdoin College; M.D., C.M. 1958, McGill University 


Neg 
| Ory ATE . ó ; 
Chi William Bailey, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Ba. d Health and Development 
I) à 3, Birmingham-Southern College; M.D. 1967, University of Alabama in Birmingham 


| 4n , 
ng Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 


L" » Ph.D, 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 

là : " J = * 
Mp” Otis Bailey, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
In : » George Washington University 


y 
| "Or 
ay Ivan Baker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
Center 50, Syracuse University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York Upstate Medical 
|] 


b * . 

W Baker, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Ve, » Sc.D. 1970, Gettysburg College; M.D. 1944, Temple University 

3 . * 

j, Lee Baker , Jr., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Bs, is, Child Health and Development 


» University of Maryland; M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
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William Prentice Baker, Professor of Medicine " 
B.S. 1949, Indiana University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1955, Michigan State University; MD. ! 
University of Michigan 

Guillermo Alfredo Balfour, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health an 


Development 
M.D. 1959, University of Buenos Aires 

Giuseppe Balsamo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Laurea in Medicinae Chirurgia 1952, University of Rome 


Bernard Alvin Band, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1952, B.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1959, Howard University 


William Landon Banfield III, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 


B.A. 1954, Princeton University; M.D. 1958, George Washington University 


1 a ` nd ; " (0) 
James Elmer Banta, Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmen 


Health 
M.D. 1950, Marquette University; M.P.H. 1954, Johns Hopkins University 


Lilia Belardo Giron Banzon, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of 


Health and Development 
M.D. 1959, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


Lewellys Franklin Barker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University ih 
: : P ed 
Ann Birnbaum Barnet, Associate Professor of Neurology and of Child H 


and Development 
B.A. 1951, Sarah Lawrence College; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 


Kenneth Brian Barr, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (La 
Medicine) 
B.A. 1964, Adams State College 


Norman Lee Barr, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1959, Princeton University; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 


chil 


porato” 


Solomon Efrem Barr, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1951, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 


John William Barrett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surge 
M.D. 1958, George Washington University 

Robert Henry Barter, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

| B.S. 1937, M.D. 1940, University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Werner Franklin Barth, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University 


| Ramez Bassir, /nstructor in Clinical Engineering 
M.D. 1969, Nagoya University, Japan 


Constance Urciolo Battle, Associate Professor of Child Health and D 
B.A. 1963, Trinity College, District of Columbia; M.D. 1967, George Washington 


| à; "aca icine) 

| Marianne Bayley, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medic 

B.S. 1963, University of Vermont; M.S. 1974, University of Maryland nd pt 
a 


John Henry Bayly, Special Lecturer in Surgery and in Child Health 


velopment 
B.S. 1936, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1940, Georgetown University 


—— ti i »haviord 
David Lionel Bazelon, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be havior 


(Socio-legal Aspects) 
B.S. in Law 1931, Northwestern University; LL.D. 1966, Colby College 


Mary Garven Beale, Instructor in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1966, Wellesley College; M.D. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 


Í 
Jom 
Y "Unies 


m. 
1 scien 
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Lillian McLean Beard, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
BS. 1965, M.D. 1970, Howard University 


Harry Carl Beaver, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1959, Wheaton College, Illinois; M.D. 1963, George Washington University 

Rebecca Mae Styrlund Beck, Instructor in Radiology (Radiologic Technology) 
BS. 1974, University of Minnesota 


Atthur Abbe Becker, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Bs, 1956, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1961, University of Iowa 


Kenneth Louis Becker, Associate Professor of Medicine 


B.A, 1952, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1963, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


Samuel Michael Belinsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
B.A. 1955, University of Bridgeport; M.D. 1959, George Washington University 


Leopold Bellak, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


Coll 1939, Boston University; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; M.D. 1944, New York Medical 
ege 


Ruth Boschwitz Benedict, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
, ^. 1935, Wellesley College; M.D, 1939, New York University 
Obert Allen 
edicine 
City oo Brandeis University; M.M.S. 1970, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.D. 1972, 
Iversity of New York, Mount Sinai School of Medicine 


Pet 
p Morris Berkman, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
b "^. 1955, Harvard University; M.D. 1959, Columbia University 
avi : : ix P F , ; 
^y Alan Berkowitz, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
“A. 1965, Brandeis University; M.D. 1969, Yale University 
avid 
B.A, 
Ch 
"we Milton Berlin, Jr., Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
» 1958, Haverford College; M.D, 1962, Harvard University 


Berenson, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in 


Kip Berler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
1955, M.D, 1958, Cornell University 


ow 
hr Hillel Berman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Sia * 1958, Duke University; M.D. 1962, Columbia University 
ne mi ; i [ 
oj c perman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and 
Bs hild Health and Development 
: * 1928, M.D. 1932, Georgetown University 
pard Nath 
S. 195 
Center 3, Bu 


le 
On i 
a ernstein, Professor of Medicine 
lang; LR Ph.D. 1957, University of London; L.R.C.P. 1949, Royal College of Physicians, Eng- 
ly *K.C.S. 1949, Royal College of Surgeons, England 


an Bernstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
icknell University; M.D. 1957, State University of New York Downstate Medical 


A. wd Berryman, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


B, 
Universit » Swarthmore College; M.S. 1964, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1967, 
"y of Virginia 


Solomo 
n . E r 2 
BS, io Rodney Bersack, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
A "^ City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1935, New York University 
ER | 
ER mn Assistant Research Professor of Clinical Engineering 


à 

LT ^ 

lon p. d City University of New York, City College; M.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washing- 
Sity; Ph.D. 1972, Georgetown University 
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Christopher Theodore Bever, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior | 
| 


Sciences 
B.A. 1940, M.D. 1943, Harvard University 


Lewis Henry Biben, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1949, Hahnemann Medical College 


Charles Joel Bier, Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1965, M.D. 1968, George Washington University 


Sanford Louis Billet, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior! 


Sciences 
B.A. 1947, New York University; M.D. 1951, University of Cincinnati 


Donald Gene Birdwell, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environm 
Health 
jenct 


entol 


Peter Birk, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sci 
B.A. 1955, Princeton University, M.D. 1959, Cornell University 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Adminis 


tration; Dean for Administrative Affairs of the Medical Center 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, M.S. in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E 
Polytechnic Institute 


scine) 

Calvin Franklin Bishop, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medie jl 
B.S. 1950, Baylor University; M.D. 1953, University of Texas Southwestern Medical Schoo 
Dallas 


1954, Rensel” 


Barbara Onderchek Black, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.A. 1962, Trinity College, District of Columbia; M.D. 1966, Georgetown University 


ioral Sot 


Edward Black, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav 


ences 
B.S. 1959, Dickinson College; M.D. 1963, New York Medical College 


Emilie Annabelle Black, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Developm 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 


: ic) 
Brian Douglas Blackbourne, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Forens 


M.D, 1962, University of Alberta 


Ethel Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy i 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, New York Uni 
Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 

Ronald Ray Blanck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
D.O. 1967, Philadelphia College of Osteopathic Medicine 


Vay John Blazina, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
B.A. 1963, University of Washington; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Dick Edward Blessing, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


Joe Morris Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1933, Emory University 


Ralph Blumhardt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1963, Hahnemann Medical College 


Robert Joel Bobys, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 


Conwell Edward Boccia, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


: e 
George Pierce Bogumill, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surg 


and of Anatomy 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
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Norman Kay Bohrer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
D, 1957, George Washington University 


Ernest Bollin, Jr., Special Lecturer in Pathology 
S. 1967, Cornell University; M.S. 1970, Purdue University 


Sylvester Courtney Booker, Special Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1964, Howard University 
Ynona June Gottlieb Boren, Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
(Social Work) 
*A. 1970, M.S.W. 1972, University of Maryland 
Anthony Borski, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
“A. 1946, University of Denver; M.D, 1950, University of Colorado 


I A : Lr 
rank Joseph Borsody, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
‘A. 1955, George Washington University; M.D. 1960, University of Virginia 


J 7 ^ : À 
Ohn Andrew Bottiglione, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
Bs. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1962, Seton Hall University 


J m i 
Ohn Henry Bouma, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
ciences 
"A. 1948, B.S. 1949, M.B. 1952, M.D. 1953, University of Minnesota 


bella Blanche Bourne, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
evelopment 
‘S. 1937, Morgan State College; M.D. 1941, Howard University 


Wrence Thompson Bowles, Associate Professor of Surgery; Associate Dean 


for Curricular and Student Affairs of the Medical Center 
“A. 1953, M.D. 1957, Duke University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1971, New York University 


bsa 


“ory Alexander Bradford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and 
. "vironmental Health 
"A. 961, University of Colorado; M.S. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles 


ken Walkavich Bradley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
(Radiobiology) 
“A. 1966, Anna Maria College for Women; M.S. 1968, Sc.D. 1971, Harvard University 


a David Brandt, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
hs 'crobiology) 


1958 9, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1951, University of Massachusetts—Ambherst; Ph.D. 
' “arvard University 


‘Teck Bertram Brandt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


* 1942, M.D. 1943, University of Maryland 


M, 
Eduardo Bravo, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
à » M.D, 1966, Peruvian University 
vid Latimer Breckbill, Associute Professor of Radiology and of Child Health 


as ^ evelopment 
* 1960, Westmar College; M.D. 1964, University of Kansas 


ki 


kai 
w Godbey Brennan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
A * 1949, M.D, 1952, George Washington University 
ey 
B s der Breslow, Professor of Pathology 
a » M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 


N Margaret Brickley, Assistant Research Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
Wi; 7, Newton College; Ph.D. 1972, Boston University 


lig, Herndon Brigge, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 
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Albert Seymour Bright, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1935, M.D. 1938, George Washington University 


Warren Daniel Brill, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S., M.D, 1944, University of Maryland 
Raymond Curtis Bristol, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be 
havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Stanford University; M.D. 1962, University of Southern California 
: " ia f ni 
Michael Brody, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Developm 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1962, New York University; M.D. 1966, New York Medical College 


Bertram Brown, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences veni 
B.A. 1952, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1956, Cornell Uni 
M.P.H. 1960, Harvard University | 


Crawford Southwell Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1946, Kenyon College; M.D. 1948, University of Michigan 


Jay Wilford Brown, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


William Harris Browning, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surg? 


and of Child Health and Development 

B.A. 1955, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1964, Stanford University ) 
Blackwell Smith Bruner, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology and in Chi 

Health and Development 

M.D. 1963, George Washington University mi 
Philip Craig Brunschwyler, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health 


Development 
B.A. 1951, West Virginia University; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 


ant tal 
Charles Walter Buchan, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmt" 


Health 
George Cumming Buchanan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1943, Duke University; M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 
: " s ^ «inal (0 
Verlin Dalbert Buechler, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmen 
Health 


Roger James Bulger, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1960, Harvard University 


Bill Bunnag, Research Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology (Cytology) 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1968, M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 


William Joseph Bunnell, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1969, Ball State University; M.S. 1970, University of Cincinnati 


James Matthew Burgin, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and DeveloP 
B.A. 1962, Haverford College; M.D. 1966, Columbia University 


' ne 
Michael Seth Burnhill, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and GY 


cology 
B.A. 1949, Syracuse University; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; D.M. 
sity of New York Downstate Medical Center 


ment 


s. 1971, State wt 


Willard Ambrose Burns, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1951, Fordham University; M.D. 1958, University of Lausanne 


-— : filo s 5$, 
William Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (1s010P 8 ye 
B.A. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois be 
Champaign; M.D. 1960, University of Texas Southwestern Medical School at Dallas 
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Boyd Lee Burris, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
Bs. 1951, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; M.D. 1952, University of Tennessee Medical 
nits 

James Burwell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
A. 1952, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 


Stewart William Bush, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BS, 1943, University of Massachusetts—Amherst; M.D. 1946, Johns Hopkins University 


Ann Benedict Butler, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
“A. 1967, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1971, Case Western Reserve University 


Raymond Andrew Butler, Sr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
S. in Gen.Std. 1971, George Washington University 


Robert Neil Butler, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 
"A. 1949, M.D. 1953, Columbia University 


Arthur Lawrence Byrne, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


Armen V. A. C abrera, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Sychiatric Social Work) 
*. 1932, University of Puerto Rico; M.A. 1944, University of Chicago 


E 
"gene Cyril Cager, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


i . : : 

hard Anderson Cahill, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
b 5. 1963, M.D. 1967, St. Louis University 

* Corbin Cameron, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
"^. 1933, M.D. 1936, University of Nebraska; M.P.H. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 
add Ross Cameron, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 

“A. 1953, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1957, University of Maryland 


= Lee Campbell, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecology 


955, West Virginia University; M.D. 1957, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Com- 
"Wealth University 


krom 
MD Wolf Canter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
*** 1955, George Washington University 


* Carlisle, Jr., Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental Health 


avi HE : ; 
ad Roland Carlson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
' 1953, Drake University; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 


Davia On i i i 
Ba IO Carpenter, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
1959, M.D. 1964, Harvard University 


0) 
\ Mas Douglas Carpenter, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


h 0e] 
gg Austen Carr, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
: » M.D. 1968, Howard University 


E Patrick Henry Carroll, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological 
ger 
BA, 199, 
wid 1952, Boston College; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 
i Y i 
B3, Thornhill Casey, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
» University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1964, Hahnemann Medical College 


M, Allen Cassidy, Instructor in Health Care Sciences 


Bs, Mullaney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology 
neral) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ireland 
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Richard Bernard Castell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1932, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
| 
Rosella Decena Castro, Instructor in Child Health and Development | 
B.A. 1959, Philippine Union College; M.D. 1964, Manila Central University 
David Methven Cathro, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De 
velopment 
M.B., Ch.B. 1954, M.D. 1964, University of Edinburgh 
Hereward Seagrieve Cattell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surge? | 
B.A, 1954, Amherst College; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester 


Ralph Mearle Caulk, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1934, University of Kansas 


William Paxson Chalfant, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D, 1934, Hahnemann Medical College 


[ " ‘oral 
Morris Jay Chalick, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 
Sciences | 
B.A. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson University | 
John Loomis Chamberlain III, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health a 


Development | 
B.S. 1953, Amherst College; M.D. 1957, University of Virginia | 


Chao Hung Chan, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.B.A. 1955, M.D. 1962, University of the East, Philippines 


! 
James Chiu Ming Chan, Associate Professor of Child Health and Developm 


M.D. 1964, McGill University 


d 
Roma Sakhuja Chandra, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development ™ 
in Pathology 
M.B., B.S. 1958, Lady Hardinge Medical College, India 


snel 
Philippe Ernest Chanel, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral S¢ iene | 


M.D. 1970, University of Lausanne, Switzerland 


Paul P.L. Chang, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University 


Robert Merritt Chanock, Professor of Child Health and Development | 
B.S. 1945, M.D. 1947, University of Chicago j 


Dorothea Beckh Chapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1945, Leopold-Franzens University, Austria 
v dor a dar Enviro" | 
Jack Dowman Chapman II, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and ; 


mental Health 


George Allyn Chapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine — p vin". | 
B.S. 1942, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1945, Medical College of Virginia © 
Commonwealth University 


Nan-Huan Char, Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1964, Kaohsiung Medical College, Taiwan " 
; ; ir : avio" | 
David Charney, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beh | 
Sciences versit! d 
B.S. 1964, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1968, State Uni 
New York Upstate Medical Center 


Kenneth Herbert Chase, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1964, M.D. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles 
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licob Bernard Chassan, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
(Biostatistics) 
S. 1939, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1958, George Wash- 
mgton University 
John Charles Chatel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 


"A. 1961, George Washington University; M.D. 1965, Creighton University 

T P 

‘ung O, Chen g, Professor of Medicine 

Bs, 1947, M.D. 1950, St. John's University, China; M.S. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 


"iol Wai Chiu Cheng, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 


MD. 1961, National Taiwan University 


ald August Chez, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A, 1953, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 


iam Robert Chiarulli, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 
ealth 


cilin Chisholm, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
8. 1963, M.D. 1967, Howard University 


^ Shung Chiu, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
D. 1959, National Taiwan University 


"i Chodoff, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
“A. 1934, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1938, Thomas Jefferson University 


W8-Il Choi, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
.D. 1965, Severance Medical College, Korea 


i. 
“tinder Gurbux Chopra, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De- 
| y pment 

: D. 1954, Bombay University; M.S., M.P.H. 1961, Columbia University 


P Diane Christoffersen, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medi- 
ne) 


M, 1971, University of Wyoming 


N 

molas Louis Christopher, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
y^ 1959, M.D, 1963, University of Michigan 
Ming Chu, Assistant Professor of Microbiology 

3. 1959, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


cis Chucker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
"^ 1957, Marquette University 


lo 
E Eugene Church, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Surgery (Oral Surgery) 


Ibe, 1942, West Virginia University; D.D.S. 1944, University of Maryland; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 
» George Washington University 


Wi : : á 

th Ann Fingert Chused, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
W avioral Sciences 
[^ h 1963, Wellesley College; M.D. 1967, Harvard University 

chs 
Met Chusuei, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
_-* 1962, Chulalongkorn University, Thailand 


yp kir Cigtay, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
;, 1956, Istanbul University 


ud Francis Cioffi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
962, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1966, New Jersey College of Medicine 


e 1 
i Robert Cioletti, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
1966, Brown University; M.D. 1970, New Jersey College of Medicine 
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Hugh Gambel Clark, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Deve 
opment tot 
B.A. 1930, Howard Payne College; M.D. 1934, University of Texas Medical Branch at Galves 

Ross James Clark, Special Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1956, Howard University; M.S. 1951, University of New Hampshire 

James McClay Close, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1951, Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 

Charles Seymour Coakley, Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1937, George Washington University 

Joseph Henry Coenen, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


George Joel Cohen, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and Devel? 


ment 
M.D. 1950, George Washington University 


Martin Herbert Cohen, Assistant Professor of Medicine N 
B.S. 1960, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1964, New York Univers! 


Philip Cohen, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1966, Columbia University; M.D. 1970, Harvard University 


Victor Hugo Cohn, Jr., Professor of Pharmacology " 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George wash 


University À 
- is f Li . lof! 
Miriam Lillian Cole, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecol ? 
(Nurse Midwifery) 1 ni 


B.S. 1948, New York University; M.P.H. 1958, University of North Carolina at Chap? 


Allan Bertram Coleman, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and pe 


velopment 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University | 
i - ; jor 
Roy Melvin Coleman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav 
Sciences 
B.A. 1952, Harvard University; M.D. 1959, University of Rochester 


Richard Conant, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1959, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.D. 1963, State University © 
Upstate Medical Center 


f New w 


Ridgely Glenn Conant, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
Craig Cole Conboy, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


in 
nd ! 
Nathaniel Thomas Connally, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Scienc es a 
Medicine 
B.A. 1958, M.D, 1962, University of Virginia 


met! 
Thomas Martin Connor, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Develop 
B.S. 1961, St. Francis College; M.D. 1966, University of Bologna 
Louis Robert Conte, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav 


Sciences 
M.D. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 


| 
jor! 


Charles Barrie Cook, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1945, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Thomas Alfred Cook, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy” 
M.D. 1949, University of Virginia 


Stewart Dallas Cooley, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1957, Ohio State University; M.D. 1961, University of Cincinnati 


ecology 
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Francis Donald Cooney, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
BS. 1959, King’s College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 


William Hurlbert Cooper, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A, 1946, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1949, George Washington University 


Francis Henry Corcoran, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1962, St. Louis University 


Paul Joseph Corso, Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1969, George Washington University 


Erminio Costa, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
D. 1947, University of Cagliari, Italy 
Ronald Michael Costell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
loral Sciences 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1967, M.D. 1967, Stanford University 


Elaine Wolf Cotlove, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A, 1942, Columbia University; M.D. 1944, New York University 


'ymond Douglas Cotton, Professorial Lecturer in Medical and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1965, Monmouth College, New Jersey; J.D. 1968, M.S. in Hygiene 1969, Harvard Uni- 


Versity 

Gertrude Cotts, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 
ences 
M.D. 1935, Friedrich Wilhelm University, Germany 


Laurence Ari Cove, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 


Rent and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Ceo 55 Columbia University; M.D, 1959, State University of New York Downstate Medical 


D 
‘Niel David C owell, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Ciences 
«A. 1956, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1960, Seton Hall University 


ma Reed Crabbe, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
S. 1968, M.S. 1971, Texas A&M University 


"ene Fulton Crabtree, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 
ealth 


lohn Brown Craft, Jr., Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of Obstetrics 
BA Gynecology 


1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 


= Aleck Craig, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A. 1939, Georgetown University; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 

Ad iR 

Bon DeVere Cramer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology (Blood 
anking) 

S. in Ed. 1950, B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, University of Kansas 


le 
Medi Burke Crandall, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
edicine 
1963, University of Rochester; M.D. 1967, Boston University 
We All 


Bsp an Crane, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
s » Princeton University; M.D. 1965, Washington University 


ti 
= Es Creaven, Special Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1964, University of London 


EA Bernard Credle, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
1961, M.D. 1966, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
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Mabelle A. Cremer, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1948, Smith College; M.D. 1953, New York Medical College 


Quintous Earl Crews, Jr., Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1955, University of Texas Medical Branch at Galveston 


Elizabeth Amanda Crisp, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 


cology 
B.S. 1943, Texas Woman’s University; M.D. 1950, Louisiana State University Medical Centet 
New Orleans 


Francis Joseph Crosson, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Develop 


ment 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1970, Georgetown University 


Jack Crowell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1951, George Washington University : 
Brian Crowley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral So 


ences 
M.D. 1957, Yale University 


« $ T , e 
Charles Deans Crystle, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy" 
cology m 
B.S. 1960, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 
Ohio State University 


Leon Richard Culbertson, Professor of Urology 
B.S., M.D. 1936, University of Virginia » 
Cecil Carleton Helmer Cullander, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry ü 
Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1944, M.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
Edward Earl Cunningham, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy necalob) a, 


B.A. 1952, Washington and Jefferson College; M.S. 1954, Duquesne University; M. 
George Washington University 


James Allen Curtin, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1946, Canisius College; M.D. 1950, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Jahangir Cyrus, Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1969, Tehran University 
x p "1 sy 
Leon Cytryn, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development and of P 


chiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
M.D. 1951, University of Marburg 


Carol Lynne Czerwinski, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory M 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1970, Marquette University; Ph.D. 1973, Georgetown University 
i 
Angelo D'Agostino, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav 
Sciences 
B.S. 1945, St. Michael’s College; M.D. 1949, M.S. 1953, Tufts University 


John William Dailey, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. in Phar. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia lor" 
` bof ` j yelo; 
Gordon Walford Daisley, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Dev 
ment 
B.A. 1946, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University d Er | 
James Travis Dalton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology an 


vironmental Health val Post 
B.S. in Gen.Std, 1969, George Washington University; M.S. 1970, United States Na 
graduate School 


Abraham Wolffe Danish, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


ediciné) 


ioral 
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Stuart Henry Danovitch, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Northwestern University 


Michael William Datch, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
B.A, 1962, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 


onald William Datlow, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
S. 1952, M.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1960, University of Maryland 


William Davidson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
'S. 1947, M.S. 1948, M.D. 1953, Duke University 
"d Oliver Davis, Professor of Radiology and of Neurology 
S. 1954, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.D. 1958, St. Louis University 


Td Stanley Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
"A. 1950, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 


Nald Alan Davis, Assistant Research Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
ment 
B.A, 1963, Pepperdine University; Ph.D. 1969, Vanderbilt University 


nald Irvin Davis, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
; A 1964, Harvard University; M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
qun Maltinskis Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of 
vila Health and Development 

D. 1957, University of Buenos Aires 


avi t " M. $ ; 
ue Davoudlarian, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecology 
D, 1959, Faculté Francaise de Médecine, Lebanon 


Ry 
| “Obert Day, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
| “A. 1936, Harvard University; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


^W ^ D'Costa, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 
"ceg 


S. 1952. Ed. M. 1954, University of Bombay; Ed.M. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Ohio University 


0 è we z 
bert Neal DeAngelis, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
"9. 1968, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 


^ Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Assistant Research Professor of Micro- 
‘ology 
B, 
Unive M.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1961, Columbia 
n. r ES ^ 
nad Stuart Deitch, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

: 1954, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1958, George Washington University 


; ha g , ~v 
wole Stephen Dekaban, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
~~: 1939, Warsaw University; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, McGill University 


n -— . 
ned William Delaney, Professor of Child Health and Development 
Mo * 1949, St, Michael’s College; M.D. 1954, Georgetown University 
r i oy 
ve Dennis Delaney, Instructor in Medicine 


* 1967, M.D, 1971, University of Virginia 


unto Antonio de Moya, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
""* 1960, Wake Forest University 


ill 
pam Charles Dempsey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Plastic) 


State 1951, St. John’s University, New York; M.D. 1955, State University of New York Down- 
l *dical Center 


m . 
E Sitomer Denham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De- 


l : : : 
ta pment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
` 747, University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.S.W. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
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Michael William Dennis, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1965, Brown University; M.D. 1969, Yale University 


Ramesh Desai, Research Instructor in Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1957, University ot Bombay 


Shekhar Rajeshwar Deshmukh, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology a 
M.B.B.S. 1966, Nagpur Medical College, India; D.A. 1969, Royal College of Surgeons, Londo” 
F.F.A.R.C.S.I 1972, Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland 


Gilbert Bryan Devey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Engineerih 
B.S. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Vincent Theodore DeVita, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1957, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1961, George Washington University 


Herbert Harold Diamond, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Develo, 
M.D, 1936, George Washington University 


pment! 


Giovanni Di Chiro, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1949, University of Naples 


Robert Paul Dickey, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development ay 
B.S. 1961, University of Minnesota Technical Institute; M.S. 1962, Massachusetts Instit 
Technology; M.D. 1970, University of Minnesota 


Kenneth James Dickie, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1963, University of Toronto 
Joseph San Miguel Dimapilis, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Envi" 


mental Health 


Joseph Amedeo Di Paolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy gil 
B.A. 1948, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1949, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 
Northwestern University 


> p j cir 
Larry Dizmang, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 5 


ences for 
B.A. 1958, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1961, University of California, S4? 
cisco 

William Octavius Dobbins III, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1957, University of Alabama in Birmingham 


: jench 
William Henry Dobbs, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Scien 


B.S. 1949, M.D, 1952, Emory University 


Andrew Ivo Dobranski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surge? 
M.D. 1954, Medical Academy of Warsaw 


nt 
Oscar Irving Dodek, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 6 


cology 
B.A. 1956, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 


d : Med 
Herenia Isabel Osma Doerr, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory 
cine) 
B.S. 1953, Indiana University 
Karl Maximilian Doetsch, Special Lecturer in Pathology MS. 19% 


BS. 1966, University of Richmond; M.P.H. 1970, University of North Carolina; 
Medical University of South Carolina 
Michael Francis Dolan, Associate Professor of Pathology (Hematology) 
B.S. 1953, Manhattan College; M.D. 1957, New York Medical College 
Bill Murrie Domm, Associate Professor of Medicine - pall 
B.S. 1950, Texas Wesleyan College; M.D. 1951, University of Texas Medical Schoo d 
. = ies an 
Howard Alexander Donald, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics a 


necology 
M.D. 1939, George Washington University 
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Orville Wright Donnelly, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

B.A, 1943, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1951, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Mark Donowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

-A. 1964, Brandeis University; M.D. 1968, Johns Hopkins University 
ohn Le 


wes Doppman, Clinical Professor of Radiology 
A. 1 


949, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1953, Yale University 


ul Austin Dorn, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A, 1953, St. Anselm's College; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 


Robe ; - i 
Obert LeRoy Dow, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1944, M.D, 1948, Cornell University 


Pyros Doxiadis, Visiting Professor of Child Health and Development 
à 'B. 1940, M.D. 1943, University of Athens 
tig * : $ 1 
lan Bowles Doyle, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
ind of Health Care Sciences 
: 1962, Harvard University; M.D., C.M. 1966, McGill University 


G 
torge Dudas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
^^. 1952, University of Budapest 


“chael Jean Duea, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


ingini: iis 
pinia Duggins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
“A, 1942, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1951, M.D. 1955, George Washington University 


u 1 ‘ á ‘ : 
dett Sheridan Dunbar, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child 
Bath and Development 

3. 1960, M.D. 1963, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


Osal; x 2» s " 
plie Ann Dunn, Assistant Research Professor of Clinical Engineering 
“A. 1962, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 


ob ’ zi ; : 
ert DuPont, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 
à “A. 1958, Emory University; M.D. 1963, Harvard University 
ol : 
bert Edward 
‘S. 1942, 


Mek Durell 


duPrey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
Trinity College, Connecticut; M.D. 1945, Thomas Jefferson University 


, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
* 1949, Harvard University; M.D. 1953, Yale University 


Om; : : m m 

ass Patrick Dwyer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* 1954, Boston College; M.D. 1958, Tufts University 

0 


o* Francis Dyer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

ON 1951, University of Michigan; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 

“Wr > - Sere 

mance Joseph Eanet, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
* 1952, Harvard University; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 

t 

wn Marti 
u 

pa gery 


los 1942, Rice University; M.D. 1945, University of Texas Medical Branch at Galveston; M.S. 
' McGill University 


n Earle, Professorial Lecturer in Neurology and in Neurological 


aly; 

n . á 

Bs Buddy Early, Associate Professor of Neurological Surgery 

ilis 52, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; B.A. 1957, M.D. 1960, Ph.D. 1967, Ohio State University 
i 

adm Cha 


n rles Eckelman, Associate Professor of Radiology 


3, St. Louis University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Washington University 


galop Ecker, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Bs 
6, M.D. 1940, University of Virginia 
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George Themistocles Economos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1949, University of Athens; M.D. 1954, University of Vermont 


Richard Nathan Edelson, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
B.A. 1963, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1966, Harvard University 


David Eden, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scient? 
B.A. 1938, Cornell University; M.D. 1943, New York University 


Mitchell Edson, Associate Professor of Urology ys 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; M.A. 1952, Columbia University; M.D. 1956, 
University 


Gordon Stuart Edwards, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology st 
B.A. 1959, Amherst College; M.A. 1962, Harvard University; Sc.D. 1970, Massachusetts 1 
tute of Technology 


Maureen Crittenden Edwards, Instructor in Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1966, Marquette University; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Bernard Ehrlich, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, M.B., B.Surg. 1956, Durham University 


Wilfred Russell Ehrmantraut, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1948, University of Maryland; M.D. 1952, George Washington University 


Daniel Ein, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1959, Columbia University; M.D. 1964, Yeshiva University 


, ry 
Sanford Harold Eisenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surg? 


M.D. 1942, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 


i ent 
Mervyn Elgart, Professor of Dermatology and of Child Health and Develop" 
B.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 


Robert Cahoone Elliott, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1957, New York University 


uU 
George Avery Ellsworth, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1965, Kansas State University; M.D. 1968, Harvard University 


March Enders, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Rehabilitation Medicine) 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.D. 1960, Yale University d 


3 an 
Gloria Donna Eng, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 


of Medicine 
M.D. 1955, Marquette University 
Milton Engel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develo 


and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1956, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University 


pm? 


Susan Beth Engel, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
B.S. 1971, University of Massachusetts 


William King Engel, Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1951, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1955, McGill University 


Joseph Martin English III, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Dev 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1968, Georgetown University 


elop" 


. n2] 
i ; . À ; cien 
Joseph Thomas English, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry and Behavioral $ | 

B.A. 1954, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1958, Thomas Jefferson Univers! 
William Francis Enos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology edie? 
B.A. 1942, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1945, State University of New York Do 
Center 


wnstate M 
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Burton Seymour Epstein, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child Health and 
Development 
B.A, 1954, M.D, 1957, George Washington University 


Julius Robert Epstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
D. 1937, George Washington University 
Stephen Epstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 


oe 1960, New York University; M.D. 1964, University of Health Sciences/Chicago Medical 
ool 


‘Mes Bernard Erdmann, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
loral Sciences 
‘A. 1959, Pontifical College Josephinum; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Loyola University of Chicago 
| Mary Frances Kelly Ericksen, Special Lecturer in Anatomy 


“A. 1947, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.A. 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1973, 
torge Washington University 


| hard Vernon Erkenbeck, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy- 
ecology 
‘S. 1952, University of Maryland; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 


Fai s 
tine Carol Esber, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
"A. 1961, Kent State University; M.D. 1965, Ohio State University 


a = : Pm : 
Mes Lawrence Evans, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
Oral Sciences 
"A. 1957, Middlebury College; M.D. 1961, Thomas Jefferson University 
oh : "C 
^S McCallum Evans, Professor of Medicine 
"A. 1935, Denison University; M.D. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Rich. 
"har Evans III, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 


ment 


^. 1957, Colorado College; M.D. 1961, University of Colorado 


Bo Egidio Fabro, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Unive, 1956, University of Milan; Ph.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Rome; Ph.D. 1967, 
Tsity of London 
| Avid 
B, 


è Nathaniel Fox Fairbanks, Associate Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
`: 1960, M.D. 1963, University of Utah 
"n : ode - » 
» Ellen Smolen Falk, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
| Medica) 7, University of Massachusetts; M.D. 1971, State University of New York Downstate 
^ al Center 


le] 

kard Jay Falk, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
lu, : 1962, M.S., M.D. 1966, University of Vermont 
| A Dean Faller, Visiting Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
hg; k 1958, Wabash College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, Yale University 

ith C. ; i y - atr á ‘ 

Catherine Fallon, Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in Child Health 

LP evelopment 

3 5, Regis College, Massachusetts; M.D. 1969, Medical College of Pennsylvania 


€s Miller Faris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


l U 3, Queens College, North Carolina; M.N. 1945, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 
ly 1 ' Phiversity of Virginia 
l . * * * 
ij, thony Farrell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
Ciences 
hi; i » M.D. 1941, Northwestern University 
! 


« Marshall 
ta Pent 
7, M.D., Ph.D. 1970, St. Louis University 


Nation 
Ba, 194 


Farrell, Assistant Research Professor of Child Health and De- 
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Henry Leon Feffer, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery ^ 
B.A. 1939, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1942, Indiana University at Indianape 

James Joseph Feffer, Professor of Medicine; Vice President for Medical Af 
fairs Jis 
B.A. 1935, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1938, Indiana University at Indianape 

Carl Bruce Feinstein, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Scientt 
and in Child Health and Development n 
B.A. 1963, University of Chicago; M.D. 1968, State University of New York, Downstate M 
cal Center 

Morris Feitel, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Bruce Allen Feldman, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1962, B.Med.S. 1963, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1965, Harvard University 


Melvin Louis Feldman, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1960, George Washington University; M.D. 1964, University of Vermont 


William Robert Felts, Jr., Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1944, M.D. 1946, University of Arkansas 


Joseph Fenton, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine (Clinical Psycho 
B.S. 1938, M.A. 1939, New York University; Ed.D. 1952, Columbia University 


log)! 


Leslie Howard Fenton, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1959, University of London 


Leon Ferber, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1933, Vanderbilt University; M.D. 1937, University of Tennessee Medical Units 


Edward Egner Ferguson, Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


William Ferguson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery f 
B.S. 1932, Carson-Newman College; M.D. 1935, University of Tennessee Medical Units 


Nirmala Khot Fernbach, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
M.B.B.S. 1965, Manlan Azad Medical College, India; D.C.H. 1967, College of Phy 
Surgeons, India 


Louis Earl Fettig, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D, 1947, Hahnemann Medical College 


sicians 


Marc Fialco, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1961, Ohio University; M.D. 1965, University of Cincinnati 


: : : " ent 
Annette Heiser Ficker, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Develop™ 
B.A. 1965, Trinity College, District of Columbia; M.D. 1969, St. Louis University 


Stuart Michael Fidler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine Medi 
B.A. 1963, Cornell University; M.D. 1967, State University of New York Upstate 
Center 


Jerry Wynn Filleman, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medic 
B.A. 1968, M.S. 1972, Texas Technical University 


ine) 


Ben Sion Fine, Associate Research Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1953, University of Toronto 


James David Finkelstein, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Columbia University 


Joseph LeRoy Firoved, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


Chi 
Max Fischer, Associate Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology and of 


Health and Development 
M.D. 1946, Georgetown University 
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| Nobert Andrew Fischer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

| “A. 1954, Columbia University; M.D, 1958, Cornell University 

| ûlvatore Francis Fiscina, Assistant Research Professor of Medical and Public 
Afairs; Director of the Student Health Service 
EA, 1963, Harvard University; M.D. 1967, University of Rochester; J.D. 1973, George Wash- 
"8lon University 


Obert Lionel Fisher, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
clences 
Ba. 1963, M.D. 1967, University of Colorado 


‘an Michal Fisher, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development and in 
Sychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 

Dy ‘S. 1959, University of Chicago; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 
nald Jay Fishman, Associate Professor of Neurology and of Child Health 
ünd Development 
S. 1956, M.D. 1959, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

T Harve 
vs 1961, 
niversity 


y Fishman, Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington 


I ‘shall Duvall Fitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 


m 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1967, University of Missouri—Columbia 
Tw Fjordbotten, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 


* 1944, University of Alberta 


ic : ^ 
hard Leroy Flax, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
*' 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Maryland 


| dy, . ; ite , . 
E" Stitt Fleming, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
lenceg 
B, 
retin University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A. 1953, University of Texas at 


+ M.D. 1957, George Washington University 


ne : : 

BA Bosshard Fletcher, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
: ? » Clark University; M.D. 1964, Washington University 
"Arti 


Scie Jules Fliegelman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine and in Health Care 
ences 
b, 


16, ^^ 1968, Franklin-Marshall College; M.D. 1972, Thomas Jefferson University 
| 
hd Edward Flook, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
lus 
wp Bel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
* 1937, University of Virginia 
n 1 . PM ; 
En, Saunders Fonaroff, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and 
da Onmental Health 
Store S, M.P.H. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.Phil. 1972, Ph.D. 1973, 


Way; ashington University 
8. wa face Footer, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Wh 38, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 


up, Son Fortune, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
Mii 965, George Washington University 


Me, erick Fortune, Associate Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of 
hy Cine 


1 s . 
by 953, Springfield College; M.D. 1965, George Washington University 


Yd , “ie 
LN et Fossieck, Jr., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
, Drury College; M.D. 1965, Northwestern University 


tiasa 
Sess 
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William Joseph Fouty, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1957, Ohio State University 


John Leroy Fox, Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D, 1959, George Washington University J 
Mary Alice Vann Fox, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Dev 


opment 
B.A. 1944, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.D. 1948, University of Pennsy 


Mary Ruth Johns Fox, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De 
velopment 
M.D. 1967, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center 


Samuel Mickle Fox III, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, University of Pennsylvania 
David Hirsch Fram, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 
Sciences 
B.A, 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Yale University 
John Joseph Francis, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develo? 
ment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1937, M.D. 1940, Vanderbilt University 
Justin Arthur Frank, Jr., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Be 
Sciences 
B.A. 1964, University of California, Berkeley; M.D, 1968, University of Louisville 
Randolph Adams Frank, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1948, Vanderbilt University 
Bernard Leonard Frankel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and BF 
havioral Sciences 
B.S. 1963, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva University 
Calvin Jefferson Frederick, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and P! 


havioral Sciences (Medical Psychology) 
B.F.A. 1940, University of Oklahoma; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1955, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Donald Sharp Fredrickson, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Internal) 
B.S. 1946, M.D. 1949, University of Michigan 


havior d 


Behav 


Frederick John Frensilli, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1957, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 


and 
Thomas Frey, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology and in Child Health 


Development 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, Northwestern University 


Adolph Friedman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1939, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1943, Thomas Jefferson University 
Erwin Friedman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop" 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Ph.D. 1949, Pazmany Peter University, Hungary 
Joseph Marshall Friedman, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 4 
ecology 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1939, George Washington University hil 
David Stern Friendly, Associate Professor of Ophthalmology and of | 


Health and Development 
B.A. 1954, Carleton College; M.D. 1958, Columbia University 
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Ames Gordon Sampson Fry, Research Instructor in Medicine 
'S. 1943, Madison College 


{vin Fuchs, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
>. 1941, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1944, New York University 


Walter Edward Fulps, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


Maurice Bennett Furlong, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Lab- 
p ratory Medicine) 
"A. 1964, Fordham University; M.D. 1968, Harvard University 


A ‘thew Henry Fusillo, Assistant Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
S. 1948, University of Maryland; M.S. 1957, George Washington University 


Ge Morini c 
udo Maniquiz Gacad, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
D, 1965, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


ic MEE À x 
hard Leo Gaertner, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
« 1961, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1965, Temple University 


aad Elias Gahres, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


MD 1950, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.S. 1951, George Washington University; 
|p —— 1958, University of Virginia 


why Berlin Gail, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine 


1973 1966, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.A. 1968, Boston University; Ph.D. 
, Georgetown University 


n ; i 
~ Lou Gallo, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 


* 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 


" 
EN John Gardner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
lences 


A, 1957, Atlantic Union College; M.D. 1961, Loma Linda University 


"TV ; ; " 
e Michael Garman, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Ori 3 : 
^s Melbourne Garner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Compara- 
e 
$, 
1948, D.V.M. 1950, Washington State University 


“an R P T2 ; 
Baret Lucretia Garrett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 


ae Oral Sciences 
"1952, Bucknell University; M.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 


al i ^ B^ 
| ag d Devoe Gaskins, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
) * 1958, College of Charleston; M.D. 1962, Medical University of South Carolina 


| ag eodore Gavaris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
| ii 1, Rutgers University; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
j uD Gee, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


1, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 


d On 
M p Genner III, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
4, State University of New York at Buffalo 
np : « 
LN = Georges, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
8, New York University; B.M.S. 1960, M.D. 1963, University of Geneva 


n 
yyoetber, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


ie 1936, George Washington University 


td ; ` " " ; 

Soy Borisow Gerber, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
ta ces 
1 

965, Amherst College; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 


T 
Thoma, Geueke, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


ET 
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Dorothy Mary Gibbons, Instructor in Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) 


Sam Thompson Gibson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1936, Georgia Institute of Technoogy; M.D. 1940, Emory University 

Charles Richard Alsop Gilbert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
M.D. 1944, University of Virginia 


William Steven Gilbert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.D. 1961, Yeshiva University 


Martin Giller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scienc 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, Georgetown University 


Allen Louis Ginsberg, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1962, Princeton University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 


Stephen Paul Ginsberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology go 
B.A. 1962, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1966, University of California, 
Francisco 

Joseph Martin Giordano, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1967, Thomas Jefferson University evel 

Milton Sanford Glatt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and D 


opment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1946, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1951, University of Geneva 


Donald Henry Glew, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1945, Yale University; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


William Bainbridge Glew, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology vei 
B.S. 1950, Yale University; M.D. 1953, George Washington University; M.S. 1957, Uni 
of Minnesota 


William Lloyd Glover, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.S. 1962, University of Tennessee; M.D. 1965, University of Tennessee Medical Units y 
à ; af , 0 
Edith Shirley Goode Godette, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboral 
Medicine) 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1970, Howard University 


Ira David Godwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1955, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


- 
Harvey Robert Gold, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and Deve 


opment Medic? 
B.A. 1956, Lafayette College; M.D. 1960, State University of New York Upstate 
Center ral 
: - “tr : jo! 
Carl Goldberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav 
Sciences (Psychology) D 19% 
B.A. 1960, American International College; M.A. 1961, University of Wyoming; PhP. 
University of Oklahoma 


Herbert Abraham Goldberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1935, University of St. Andrews, Scotland 

Marianne Rudolf Goldberger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1953, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1958, New York University 


Jerome Norman Goldman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1951, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York University or 
David Goldsmith, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and D dd 


ment 
M.A. 1963, Hofstra University; M.D. 1968, New York University 
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| Kenneth Goldstein, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
| “A. 1962, Oberlin College; M.D. 1966, Case Western Reserve University 


Louis Goldstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
S. 1934, M.B. 1936, M.D. 1937, University of Cincinnati 


"man Philip Goldstein, Professorial Lecturer in Neurology 
“A. 1941, New York University; M.A. 1942, M.D. 1946, George Washington University 


| Rober Arnold Goldstein, Assistant Professor of Medicine 


"A. 1962, Brandeis University; M.D, 1966, Thomas Jefferson University 


H : d : 
“bert Otto Goller, Assistant Research Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
5. (M.E.) 1958, Stevens Institute of Technology; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, State University of 
" *w York at Buffalo 
"Ibert Stanley Golomb, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
u^. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1960, State University of New York Downstate 
*dical Center 
duel Falcon Gonzales, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
D. 1959, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


Neli s 
linda Gonzalez, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


“A. 1967, City University of New York—Hunter College; M.D. 1971, Georgetown University 


| Wal Ee 2058 > "E = 
ler Yau Kwai Goo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* 1960, Harvard University; M.D. 1964, Case Western Reserve University 


avi ^ 4 AY: : rier 
ld John Goodenough, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Radiation 
lysics) 
5. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, University of Chicago 
avid 
BA, 
Ny d 
E Gates Goodman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
“A. 1950, M.D. 1954, Johns Hopkíns University 


Henry Goodman, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
1959, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1963, George Washington University 


‘im 
Leon Goodman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
tences 


^» 1963, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva University 


ich 1 à 1 
as d Gordon, Assistant Research Professor of Radiology 
1963, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1967, University of Oregon 


ET Gordon, J r., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
ences 
B 


"A, X 
1952, Princeton University; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 

On d ; d n 
jh Paul Gorelick, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
aa” Sciences 
: ' 1262, Rutgers University, New Brunswick: M.D. 1967, Harvard University 
Ive 4 : * 
MD Joel Gorfinkel, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
" * 1965, University of Illinois at the Medical Center 

Tic D . 
"S Alan Gorman, Associate Professor of Medicine 
al * Sh.B., B.A.O. 1954, Queens University, Ireland; D.C.H. 1956, University of London 
Teg hiii : : 
LN «Mayo Goss, Visiting Professor of Anatomy (Medical History) 
m. 1, M.D. 1926, Yale University 

St E ME 
bs Alva Gould, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Sy » University of Wyoming; M.D. 1939, George Washington University 


m Chandra Goyal, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 


Maii. Dr. in Ped. 1967, University of Lucknow, Indis; M.B., B.S. 1961, King George’s 
College, India 
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Bernard Grand, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A, 1958, Union College, New York; M.D. 1962, New York University 


Carl Ralph Gray, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav 


Sciences 
B.A. 1957, Amherst College; M.D. 1962, Case Western Reserve University 


Luther Wilson Gray, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1961, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 


Paul Gray, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1942, University of Chicago 
Andrew Wesley Green, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1970, Tuskegee Institute j 
: . i " 0 
Frederick Chapman Green, Professor of Child Health and Development and 


Health Care Sciences " 
B.S. 1942, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1944, Indiana University at Indian 


jorà 


Lennard Greenbaum, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1966, Ursinus College; M.D. 1970, Temple University 
Harold Abraham Greenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1942, M.D. 1945, Temple University 


ni 
Larrie Warren Greenberg, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Develop! 
B.S. 1961, University of Toledo; M.D. 1965, Ohio State University pe 
Robert Milton Greenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1937, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


Mark Greene, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Science 
B.A. 1966, Yale University; M.A. 1970, Tufts University 


Albert Aaron Greenfield, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynec 
B.S. 1961, American University; M.D. 1965, Howard University 
ai pevelo” 


and Be 


s and in Medicine 


ology 


Stanley Greenspan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health a 
ment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Yale University 

Tibor Jack Greenwalt, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1934, M.D. 1937, New York University 


: aye dara i : - ology 
Thomas Hamlin Gresinger, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynee 
B.A. 1957, Williams College; M.D. 1961, George Washington University pe 
Haikaz Martiros Grigorian, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
havioral Sciences oss, MP jp? 
B.A. 1952, Boston University; M.S. in P.H. 1953, Columbia University; M.S. p 
George Washington University 
Jav Grodin, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecology rity 
n Unive A 


1965, Thomas Jefferso l 
and Behavior? 


jfomi® pi 


“B.A. 1961, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; M.D 
David Grodsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


ences 


B.A. 1961, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1965, University of Cal 


Robert Henry Groh, Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, University of Pittsburgh pavio® 
Richard Lee Gross, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


Sciences 
B.S. 1956, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1960, Hahnemann Medical College 
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incent Livingston Guandolo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
Development 


LA, 1953, Kenyon College; M.D. 1962, George Washington University 
n Gregory Guccion, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
“A, 1958, John Carroll University; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
Atin Guha, Assistant Professor of Medicine 

'D. 1962, Calcutta National Medical Institute 


race Hughes Guin, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Bs, 1938, Birmingham-Southern College; M.D. 1943, Vanderbilt University 


§ - : : - 
“Phen Flack Gunther, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
“A. 1963, Yale University; M.D. 1967, Union College and University 
ichael Joel Guralnick, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
(P Sychology) 
“A. 1962, University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Lehigh University 
0; ` ^ h " r 
don Guroff, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 


1959 954, University of Illinois at Urbana<{ hampaign; M.S. 1956, Auburn University; Ph.D 
, University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Milt A -- » 
E" Gusack, € linical Professor of Medicine 
"^. 1937, M. D, 1941, Johns Hopkins University 


"aret Frances Gutelius, Associate Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
ent 


loh 


B, " 
A. 1929, College of Wooster; M.D. 
e 
lvyn Robert H 
Clences 
A. 1960, University of P 


te h 
me Samuel Haas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
* 1965, University of Oklahoma 


a x 
aAdrian Ha 


1938, Columbia University 


aas, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


ennsylvania; M.D. 1964, Georgetown University 


ber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


tnig 4l University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1942, Columbia University; M.D. 1949, Uni- 
Versity Of Texas Medical Branch at Galveston; M.S, in P.A. 1968, George Washington Uni- 


e 
Bs t Alfred Haessler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Clinical Engineering 
J aT ' “niversity of Wisconsin—Madison; M.D. 1957, Marquette University 
Bs. homas Hagenbucher, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
University Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; M.D. 1957, George Washington 


D 


T! z " ; 
Php, ved Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
" H » University of Kiel 
ai ; , P 
Mp. E T, Associate Research Professor of Medicine 
ucl 1956, Panjab University, Pakistan; M.R.C.P. 1963, Royal College of Physicians, 
hae] Joseph H 
H: 


v 1953 alberstam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
il 


lon L arvard University; M.D. 1957, Boston University 

BA, toayther Hall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

ibur ’ College of Wooster; M.D. 1947, George Washington University 

Nees rt Hamman, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 
iA is 
N; 
tinne Dor, 
Medi. Othy Schubert Hammersberg, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
Bs, ton Technology) 


' “niversity of Wisconsin—LaCrosse 


, Occidental College; M.D. 1955, University of Chicago 


"433223 
seas 
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Mary Kathryn Hammock, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1954, University of Miami; M.D. 1967, Northwestern University 

Paul Hamosh, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development and in PS 
chiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
M.D. 1959, Hebrew University, Israel 

Dennis John Hand, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1960, University of Edinburgh 

Philip Handler, Distinguished Professor of Science 
B.S. 1936, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 
Urbana-Champaign 

Robert Gerald Hansen, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory 
B.S. 1970, University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh 


Harold Cecil Harder, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1964, Alma College, Michigan; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Michigan State University 


r Di 
1939, University of Illinois 


Medici 


George White Hardman, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health an 
Development 
B.A. 1954, M.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 

Eugene Alexander Hargrove, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1939, University of Texas at Austin; M.D. 1942, University of Texas Medical B 
Galveston 


Jerome Blaine Harrell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


Forest Klaire Harris II, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 
: s ju i iro 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and Env 
mental Health 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


Thomas Lees Hartman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine jo 
B.A. 1936, Muhlenberg College; M.A. 1938, University of Texas at Austin; M.D. 1943, 
Hopkins University 


Jack Wayne Harvey, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, George Washington University 


William Cushman Harvey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1957, University of Maine at Orono; M.D. 1962, Cornell University 


William Herbert Harvey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine |. 
B.S. 1952, Wagner College; M.D. 1956, Albany Medical College of Union University ji 
nd of e 


Kamel James Hassan, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 4 


Health and Development 
B.S. 1948, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1952, Georgetown University gn 
J iai P ith 
James Larrabee Hatleberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Hea 
Development and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1949, University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.D. 1953, Marquette University 


Donald David Haut, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1954, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1958, Temple University 


Michael Joel Haut, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


B.A. 1963, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 


Thomas Cotton Havell II, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1963, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
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William John Hawes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
| "A. 1952, California State University, San Jose; M.D. 1960, University of California, San 
Tancisco 
| George Joseph Hayes, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Bs. 1940, Catholic University of America; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


Murdock Head, Airlie Professor of Medical and Public A ffairs 


D.D.S, 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 
ashington University 


Robert 


Bc John Heilen, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 


E. 1957, The Cooper Union; M.D. 1964, New York University 


Tothy Henderson Heilman, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Cellular 
| numunology) 


‘S. 1927, M.D. 1932, Northwestern University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 
Or 


Be Baird Helfrich, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
| "A. 1961, Denison University; M.D. 1965, University of Illinois at the Medical Center 


x Heller, Assistant Research Professor of Medical and Public A ffairs 
"A. 1952, University of Chicago; LL.B. 1958, Columbia University 


rH Bowman Helwig, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Dermatologic) 
s. 1930, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1932, Indiana University at Indianapolis 


"derick Barrie Hendricks, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 

b “A. 1958, DePauw University; M.D. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
ad Carleton Hendrix, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Allied Health Science) 

"5. in Engr, 1970, University of Michigan 

hn Cle 


Ci 
ford Morris Herman, Associate Professor of Surgery 
Ba 1 d 

951, B.S. 1955, University of New Hampshire; M.D. 1959, University of Vermont 
Mte A 
BA, 19 


ment Hergenrother, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


mold Herman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
56, M.D. 1959, George Washington University 


7 Herz, Research Professor of Pharmacology and of Obstetrics and Gyn- 
ogy 


LA, 
u^. 1930, 


“ty Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.P.H. 1940, Johns 


niversity 
"* Hertzm 
p ences 

™ 1965, M.D, 1969, Harvard University 


Hele 
ü . . 

Ba Hope Hess, Professor of Neurology and of Biochemistry 
"146, B.S. 1948, West Virginia University; M.D. 1951, Harvard University 


Othwell Hewlett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 


an, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


4 
"Orge R 
Moby 
S, 
ley 1948, Dickinson College; M.D. 1953, Temple University 
a. Muriel Bingley Hicks, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
Bs sand of Pathology 
9, M.S. 1962, University of London; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
soe ton Higdon, Professor of Dermatology and of Child Health and De- 
às nent 
1933, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, Tulane University of Louisiana 
aye Alfred Higgins, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery 


8, University of New Mexico; M.D. 1942, Harvard University 
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Janet Lorelei Higgins, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medicit# 
B.S. 1963, Rider College 

Fred George Hilkert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavio* 
Sciences 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 


Robert Fuhr Hinckley, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1955, Bowdoin College; M.D. 1959, Tufts University 


Benny Ray Hinton, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1961, Louisiana State University 


Robert Hirschfeld, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behaviott 


Sciences y 
B.S. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1968, University of Michigani 
1972, Stanford University 


Howard Lee Hise, Jr., Special Lecturer in Radiology 
Lawrence Bennett Hobson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1935, University of Arkansas; Ph.D. 1941, University of Cincinnati 


Robert Wayne Hobson II, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1931, University of Vienna 
; isi ^ t 
Leroy Edward Hoeck, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Developmen 
M.D. 1937, University of Iowa W 
" 
Howard Alan Hoffman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be 
ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, Case Western Reserve University 


Julius Hoffman, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences ives? 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1944, New York University; M.A. 1958, M.M.S. 1962, Ohio State U^ 


Edward Eugene Hogg, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


Sheldon Holen, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Periodontics) 
D.D.S. 1955, University of Maryland; M.P.H. 1962, Columbia University 


Paul Vincent Holland, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine : 
B.A. 1958, University of California, Riverside; M.D. 1962, University of California, 
Angeles 

Ariel Cahill Hollinshead, Research Professor of Medicine (Pharmacology) 
B.A. 1951, Ohio University; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Los 


| 
Pearl Barbara Holly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 

Sciences 

B.A. 1929, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.S. 1934, M.D. 

University an 
Edward Charles Holscher, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Behavioral Sciences 

B.A. 1961, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1965, University of Missouri 


d 
1938, New 2 


Paul Edison Horsey, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


David Horwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1948, New York University 


Norman Harold Horwitz, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1945, Princeton University; M.D. 1948, Columbia University 
ochem 


John Candee Houck, Professor of Child Health and Development (Bi tario 
B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1956, University of Westem On 


ist? 


Cha 


\ 
h 
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William Allen Howard, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1934, Tulane University of Louisiana 


lames Weldon Howell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Clinical 
hemistry) 


5. 1957, Hardin-Simmons University; M.D. 1962. University of Texas Southwestern Medical 
l at Dallas, 


Milford Kneal Howell, Jr., Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environ- 
Mental Health 


J i E s 
» Richard Howery, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 
ealth 


| : ie 
" I-Lieu Hsu, Associate Professor of Medicine 
'5- 1946, St. John's University, China; M.D. 1949, University of Vermont 


yen Huang, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
D. 1959, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


h 
ard Huberman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


1959, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1963, University of Health 
"ences /Chicago Medical School 


ades Edwin Huckaba, Adjunct Professor of Clinical Engineering 

U "i 1944, Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1947, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1953, 
' niversity of Cincinnati 

thard M 


BA. yall Huffman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


1951, Haverford College; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 


ud A è 

wuph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 
" "- 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University of Chicago 
lol 


' Bowen Hugh, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 


T Dale Hughes, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
E » East Tennessee State University 


Nay , 

w,Borroum Hume, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
"^^ 1929, Thomas Jefferson University 

"lli e 

ag ston Hung, Professor of Child Health and Development 

" * 1953, American University; M.D. 1957, George Washington University 

ther D 


BA. avid Huott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
1953, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1958, Marquette University 


Tang; 
E Leo Hurley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and En- 
ag mental Health (Biostatistics) 

» Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 


age Proctor Hustead, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
ili. 949, M.D. 1952, Yale University 

i E 

wa Siti Nagib Ibrahim, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


V f " 5:Ch. 1958, Alexandria University, Egypt 


k Grace Ingram, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De- 
b, PMment 


y 1951, M.D. 1955, Case Western Reserve University 


lice d 
ast, Michael Iovine, Clinical Professor of Surgery 


N 31, Manhattan College; M.D. 1935, Columbia University 


r Sumner Irey, Clinical Professor of Pathology 


ès 
5, M.D. 1938, University of Pittsburgh 
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Gilbert Raymond Irwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1964, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1968, New Jersey College of Medicine 


Daniel Isaacson, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1955, University of New Mexico; M.D. 1964, University of Innsbruck 


Norman Harry Isaacson, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1944, New York University 


Francis Jackson, Clinical Professor of Surgery 

B.A. 1939, Yale University; M.D. 1943, University of Virginia 

i : J , t 
Michael John Jackson, Associate Professor of Physiology and Associate R 


search Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1963, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University 


Eugene Robert Jacobs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology " 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, State University of New York Upstate M 
Center 


Cecil Bryant Jacobson, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1960, University of Utah; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 


Marshall Hannis Jacobson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1945, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


William Jerome Jacoby, Jr., Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1946, Emory University; M.D. 1950, Thomas Jefferson University 

Louis Sidney Jaffe, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health T 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1934, Columbia Un 


Irwin Sidney Jaffee, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1952, New York University; M.D. 1956, State University of New York Do 
cal Center 


William James Jaffurs, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1952, Thomas Jefferson University 


wnstate mel! 


Bernard William Janicki, Special Lecturer in Medicine 


ity 
B.A. 1953, M.A. 1955, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1960, George Washington Universi 


Frank Skiff Jannotta, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


William Dabney Jarman, Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1927, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1932, University of Virginia 


Hilliard Jason, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences m 
B.S. 1953, McGill University; M.D. 1958, Ed.D. 1961, State University of New york 3 


Melvin Jenkins, Professorial Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1946, University of Kansas 


Peter Fredrick Jensen, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


Wallace Norup Jensen, Eugene Meyer Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1942, M.D. 1945, University of Utah i 
M r 

Dariel Lee Johnson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Nuclear 


cine Technology) 
B.S. 1962, Seattle Pacific College; M.D. 1966, University of Washington 


s 
gy and A 


Frank Bacchus Johnson, Associate Clinical Professor of Patholo 


ciate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1940, University of Michigan; M.D. 1944, Howard University 
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F : — à 

rank Kenneth Johnson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
loral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
A. 1938, Augustana College; M.D. 1942, University of Illinois Medical Center 


lent Clifton Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Bs. 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago 


“trill Charles Johnson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
- 1953, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1956, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 
à 2, University of Rochester 
“ymond Bernard Johnson, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
‘A. 1959, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1963, Howard University 


pas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 
‘S. . Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, University 


iren Charles Johnson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
vioral Sciences 
3. 1944, Seattle University; M.D. 1947, St. Louis University 


T Earl Johnsonbaugh, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
nt 


BA, 19 


Unive 56, Denison University; M.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1973, 


rsity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


t Garbarz Joly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and Envi- 
bp dental Health 


* 1945, University of Buenos Aires; Sc.D. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 


ades Wilson Jones, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
“A. 1935, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1939, University of Maryland 

“He, Eugene Jones, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 
ealth 


Wi e , á , : 
a Iglauer Joseph, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
* 1963, Yale University; M.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 


ag’ Joseph, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 


Hop 1957, University of Madras; M.B., B.S. 1962, Kerala University; M.P.H. 1969, Johns 
niversity 


Nui 
i ^ : 
"we Lewis Joseph, Associate Professor of Surgery 
le ` 1958, Ohio University; M.D. 1962, Ohio State University 
Dn, 


eth Everett Joslyn, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
tcine 


"^ 1965, Oberlin College; M.D. 1969, University of Rochester 


ia afka, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


» Central YMCA Community College; M.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.D. 1951, 
Y University 


| Ya 
| Yk 
Mp — Kaftarian, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
vig ' 1267, University of Tehran 
h jloWard Kaiser, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
ay” Sciences 
hu MS, Brown University; M.D. 1948, New York Medical College 


wa Reines 


Yo Ch.B. 

Vig i 
BA, Vahan Kalbian, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
» M.D. 1949, American University of Beirut 


Kaiser, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
1936, University of St. Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 1937, State University of New 
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Kanagaratnam Kanagalingam, Research Instructor in Child Health and Devt! 


opment 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1970, University of London 


Naomi Kanof, Special Lecturer in Dermatology 
B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934, George Washington University : 
Kenneth Lawrence Kaplan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health # 
Development and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1957, B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Chicago 


John Alexander Kark, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A., M.B. 1966, University of Oxford; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 

Maya Tolani Karna, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child 
and Development 
M.B., B.S. 1961, M.G.M. Medical College, India 


Ronald John Karpick, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1961, University of Rochester; M.D. 1965, Yale University 

Kenneth Graham Kassebaum, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and D 
ment 
B.A. 1956, Grinnell College; M.D. 1960, Northwestern University 

*Edward Naim Kassira, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and Environ 


tal Health ev MSY 
M.B., Ch.B. 1959, University of Baghdad; M.P.H. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; ^" 
Hygiene 1967, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Karl Radley Katterjohn, Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1974, Jacksonville University; B.S. 1974, George Washington University 


Martin Katz, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences p T 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1955, University 
at Austin 


Sol Katz, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Pulmonary Diseases) 
B.S. 1935, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1939, Georgetow! 


Jacob Joseph Katzow, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavio 
B.A. 1957, M.D. 1960, Stanford University 

Morton Selwyn Kaufman, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetri 
cology 
B.A. 1930, University of Michigan; M.D. 1934, University of Louisville 


Richard Miles Kaufman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University ji 
"en E irs 0. 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, Professor of Medicine; Dean for Clinical Affairs 
Medical Center; Medical Director, University Hospital 
B.S. 1951, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


Health 


velo 


met 


n Universi 
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Morton Kavalier, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1969, Thomas Jefferson University ubl 


Frank James Kavanaugh, Associate Research Professor of Medical an 
Affairs 
B.A. 1956, Lake Forest College 

Charles Keck, Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, Duke University 

Christine Waples Kehne, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1942, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1949, Johns Hopkins University 


and pehi" 


* On administrative leave 1974-75. 
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Vilmer Deaver Kehne, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
loral Sciences 
"A. 1942, Amherst College; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University 


Robert Keimowitz, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Ciences; Assistant Dean for Admissions of the Medical Center; Director of 

| Admissions (M.D. Program) 

| “A. 1961, M.S, 1963, M.D. 1965, University of Vermont 


ae John Kelly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
'A. 1962, Yale University; M.D. 1966, Thomas Jefferson University 


| 
| George Archibald Kelser, Jr., Professor of Medicine 


| 5. 1946, Harvard University; M.D. 1949, George Washington University 


pard Kemp, Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Engineering 
S. 1949, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; Ph.D. 1957, Vanderbilt University 


E" Atlas Kendall, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
ol 
in Kenealy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
|^ 


Cent 1948, Syracuse University; M.D. 1952, State University of New York Upstate Medical 
er 


et : 7 - 
tr Ignatius Kenmore, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
"9: 1947, Hahnemann Medical College 


“arie-Lou; z ; i 
p Louise Levy Kennedy, Associate Professor of A nesthesiology 
MN e. College De Ville Franche, De Rouergue, France; M.D. 1952, Strasbourgh Medical 


ly 
> Andrew Kenney, Jr., Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
E" in Dermatology 
_ œ 1942, Bates College; M.D. 1945, Howard University 
lc T 

tard Alec Kenney, Professor of Physiology 
5. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham 
‘the 

B 


E Gabriel Kent, Associate Professor of Pathology 
: 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 


"v Michael Kerns, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
966, St. Olaf College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 


wo Mark Keshishian, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Wag * 1950, George Washington University 

à Kessler, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
|l, * 1929, Ms, 1930, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1934, Temple University 

ath Kessler, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
* 1965, M p, 1969, Temple University 


arr x 
| wp Y Kicherer, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
| 


h 


| 48, George Washington University 
Yun W 
MD 


ha Kim, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
E" 1942, To-Ho University, Japan 
Sti 


NN Dawn Kind, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
n À 55, Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigan 
ut William Kindschi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
EN 2, M.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
m "d King, Jr., Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
32, M.D. 1934, Georgetown University 
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Joseph King, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1941, Princeton University; M.D. 1944, Johns Hopkins University 


Lawrence Marion King, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1948, Louisiana Tech University; M.D. 1953, Louisiana State University in New orl 


Gideon Musyimi Kioko, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1964, University of Scranton; M.D, 1969, Meharry Medical College 


Peter Thomas Kirchner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1960, Yale University; M.D. 1964, Columbia University 

Leland Rose Kirkland, Jr., Assistant Professor of Radiology veni 
B.S. 1965, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1967, Emory Unive 
Ph.D. 1971, Clemson University 

Stanley Martin Kirson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A., M.D., 1957, George Washington University 

Stanley William Kirstein, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1939, M.D, 1943, George Washington University 

Hans Joachim Klapproth, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1951, University of Hamburg 


Gerald Klebanoff, Associate Professor of Surgery medi 
B.A. 1952, New York University; M.D. 1956, University of Health Sciences/Chicago 
School 


Jack Kleh, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944, George Washington University not 
Morris Kleinerman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral SCO at 
B.S. 1929, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1933, University of St. A? 
Scotland y " 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, Warwick Professor of Surgery; Medical Director, 
versity Clinic 
B.A. 1934, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 


Philip Klubes, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 
Minnesota 

Panpit Pansuwana Klug, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1955, University of Medical Sciences, Thailand 

David Michael Klym, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory 
B.S. 1971, LeMoyne College 


Robert Glenn Knodell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine vanis 
B.A. 1967, B.S. 1968, University of North Dakota; M.D. 1970, University of Pennsy' 


of 
1962, Univers 


Medicini) 


Stanley Marc Knoll, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1964, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1968, University of Health S 
Medical School 


Edward Graeme Koch, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and GynecolOg) ring! 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1969, George 
University 


ciences /Chicas? 


Marilyn Jean Koering, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Universit 
Madison 


y of Wisconsin 


Leonard Kogan, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1957, University of Maryland 
Saul Kalman Kolansky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiat 


ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1959, Temple University; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 


ry and pe 
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Edward Ronald Kolvereid, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
'S. 1956, Ohio University; M.D. 1960, Ohio State University 


Wolfgang Theodor Koos, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
D. 1955, University of Vienna 


Marvin Curtis Korengold, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
S. 1945, B.S. 1947, M.B. 1949, M.D, 1950, University of Minnesota 


mardo Kotelanski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MD. 1964, University of Buenos Aires 


*tbert Louis Kotz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
“A. 1953, M.D. 1956, George Washington University 


Piridon Koulouris, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
D. 1960, University of Salonika, Greece 


ET : Bis , 4 n 
n Kraff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
"A. 1961, University of Rochester; M.D. 1965, State University of New York at Buffalo 


0 . $2.5 
paan Clifford Kramer, Professor of Medicine 
R "- 1948, The Citadel; M.S. 1950, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 


"x Kramer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
'^- 1949, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1956, University of Geneva 


Min Donald Krinn, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
"9- 1965, University of Illinois at the Medical Center 
Morri : E 
Vw Edward Krucoff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
*- 1937, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
an 


a, Krueger, Research Professor of Statistics and Ophthalmology 
» 1938, M.A. 1942, University of Chicago; M.S. 1959, Columbia University 


e i 
= Purkholder Ksiazek, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medi- 
e 


JS. 1 
1972, Indiana University of Pennsylvania 


c ù 

E Kulczycki, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 

Unive -V.M. 1936, University of Lwow; M.D. 1946, University of Edinburgh; D.P.H. 1948, 
ili Tsity of London; D.C.H. 1950, Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, England 

l ^ 

as ny Kurstin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Nep » M.D. 1943, George Washington University 

hen J 


a ay Kurzbard, Assistant Professor of Radiology 


3 » New York University; M.D. 1962, Yeshiva University 

ar : 15.0 ; ; : 

^. Irving Kushner, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 
s 


Bs, 
lie in Med, 1947, University of Nebraska; M.D, 1949, New York Medical College 


BA, mener, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
Wit » Tulane University of Louisiana; M.D. 1964, University of Alabama in Birmingham 


to, Huston Lady, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 


D. j 
luy 938, George Washington University 


ence Ndau, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 
Ba ward of Child Health and Development 


Columbia University; M.D. 1966, New York University 


Bs, pLandman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
b. » M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


A . x 
Siena Lange, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


LV 
^ 196 
3, MD, 1967, University of Chicago 
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Leroy Lester Langley, Special Lecturer in Physiology ^ 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1939, Stanford University; Ph.D. 199. 
Yale University; LL.B. 1954, Birmingham Law School 

David Arthur Lanham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav 


ioral Sciences 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1955, St. Louis University 
David Lloyd Lanter, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1959, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1963, 
College 
Francis Gerald LaPiana, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
] M.D. 1962, George Washington University 


Joseph Charles La Porte, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


New York Medic? 


John LaRosa, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 


Harold Nickolai Larsen, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environme? 
Health 

Joseph Bruce Laskowski, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environ 
Health " 

William Day Lassek, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in M 
cine 
B.A., M.D. 1968, Boston University 

Donald Victor Lassiter, Assistant Professorial Lectur 


vironmental Health 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Oklahoma 


mental 


ir 
er in Epidemiology and Ë 


Wilbur Darrell Latham, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1950, Mississippi College; M.D. 1953, Tulane University of Louisiana | 


John Wilmer Latimer, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, George Washington University 
, a ery and BO. 
Henry Prather Laughlin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry à 
ioral Sciences 
B.S. 1937, Ursinus College; M.D. 1941, Temple University 
Robert Alan Lavine, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago 
Robert Leonard Lavine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Stanford Lavine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1954, University of Maryland | 
Charles Edward Law, Sr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1939, George Washington University 


William Henry Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1960, Princeton University; M.D. 1964, Columbia University 


Thomas Longley Lawson, Associate Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1965, University of Michigan 


Arnold Albert Lear, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
M.D. 1950, Harvard University » sc 
: å ^ : a vio 
Henry David Lederer, Professorial Lecturer in Psychiatry and Beh 


ences 
B.S. 1934, M.D. 1937, University of Chicago 
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Martin Edward Lederman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology and in Child 
Health and Development 
B.A, 1960, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1964, Yeshiva University 


Don Seung Lee, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
‘D. 1966, Catholic Medical College, Korea 


James Alfred Lee, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and Envi- 
ronmental Health 
‘S. 1949, Union College, New York; M.S. 1951, Cornell University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, 
George Washington University 


ng Nam Lee, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
‘D. 1965, Catholic Medical College, Korea 


n Taek Lee, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
‘D. 1962, Seoul National University 


Onard Lefkowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
ment 


B.A, 1957, 
G 

lenn Dua 
clences 
“A. 1954, St. Olaf College; M.D. 1958, University of Wisconsin—Madison 

told Bernard Lehrman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 

“ioral Sciences 

"^ 1939, Bowdoin College; M.D. 1943, Tufts University 

Nforg 


MD Leon Leikin, Professor of Child Health and Development 
"9. 1947, University of Louisville 


Alfred University; M.D. 1962, University of Health Sciences/Chicago Medical School 
ne Legler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


BS, 1o enz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
4, M.D. 1960, Hebrew University, Israel 


E zz 
un’ Joseph Leonard, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* 1949, Harvard University 


Ted ET 
of onard, Research Professor of Medicine (Rehabilitation Medicine) and 
rt 


BS 193g Paedic Surgery; Associate Dean for Research of the Medical Center 
8, University of Arkansas; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1947, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


win i H n 
BA, Milton Lerner II, Research Professor of Microbiology 
l, M.D. 1944, Harvard University 


“Y Si : 
Mp Dg Lim Lesar, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
d » Wayne State University 


BS, i ward Lessin, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
' “niversity of Wisconsin; M.D, 1967, University of Michigan 


Wren 

UD. Stephen Lessin, Professor of Medicine and of Pathology 
» University of Chicago 

don 


Ba, parks Letterman, Professor of Surgery 
lin * 5S. in Med.Sc. 1940, M.D. 1941, Washington University 


ve : 
M ag Adjunct Assistant Professor of Anatomy 


Si 0, Universit f London; M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 1970, Royal College of Physicians 
L "geons, England Gr SAP A 


i hces » Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


1966, 
Medan q Atvard University; M.D. 1964, Cornell University 


Bs, IN aS Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
* "hiversity of Maryland " 
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Jack Louis Levine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology and of child 


Health and Development 
M.D. 1938, George Washington University 


William Lewis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1941, George Washington University 
"Y à r xis 4 > ;orül 
Robert Todd Lewit, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior? 


Sciences 
B.A. 1959, M.D. 1963, Harvard University 


Choh Luh Li, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1942, National Medical College of Shanghai; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, McGill University 


Manfred Wilhelm Lichtmann, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiolof? 
B.S. 1954, Wagner College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 


Joseph Lindsay, Jr., Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, Clemson University; M.D. 1958, Emory University 


Ralph Burgess Lingeman, Associate Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1953, Indiana University at Bloomington 1 
Daniel Gordon Lipman, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral $e 


ences 
M.D. 1940, Middlesex Hospital Medical School, England 


William Herman Lipshutz, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1963, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 


Steven Howard Lipsius, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiat 


havioral Sciences 
B.S. 1962, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1963, M.A. 1965, Temple University 


George Liss, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University; M.S. 1964, Marquett 


Christopher Roland Lissner, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Clini 


biology) 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1972, University of Southern California 


Chia Ching Liu, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1957, National Taiwan University 


Leon McNeely Liverett, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetri 


cology 
B.S. 1943, Butler University; M.D. 1945, Indiana University at Indianapolis 


John Hayes Lodge, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1947, West Virginia University; M.D. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 


Robert Loeffler, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1963, Columbia University; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva University 


ry and Be 


e University 
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Health 


Billy Ray Long, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 
James Walling Long, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University 


Carl Douglas Lord, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1962, Columbia Union College; M.D. 1966, Loma Linda University 


Samuel Dennis Loube, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 


John Andrew Lowe, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Developm 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.D. 1968, Tufts University 


ent 


William Byron Lowe, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
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Philip Lowenthal, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
'S. 1935, M.D. 1938, University of Oklahoma 


Jean Pitner Lucas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A, 1944, B.S. 1946, University of Mississippi; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Mill; Aes 
Villiam Matthew Lukash, Professor of Medicine 
Bs. 1952, Michigan State University; M.D. 1956, University of Michigan 


J à ma 3 r 
imes Lindsay Luke, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Forensic) 
Bs, 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 


Nobert John Lull, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
A. 1962, Canisius College; M.D. 1966, Albany Medical College of Union University 


lg T PV " ; s 
hn William Lyles, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.E, 1954, Cornell University; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 


T Charles MacCartee, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
‘A. 1963, Duke University; M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 


hayer Mills Mackenzie, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
Oral Sciences 
>. 1944, Harvard University; M.D, 1947, Johns Hopkins University 


S Archie MacLean, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
‘S. 1960, Boston College; M.D. 1964, Boston University 


ly 
m Vasil Magal, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B. 1944, Baptist Theological Seminary, Hungary; B.A. 1948, Eastern Mennonite College; 


n. are ne 
Es 1949, Lebanon Valley College; M.D, 1954, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Com- 
nwealth University 


va Ladislo Magassy, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
>. 1958, M.D. 1962, Creighton University 


la; 
"A Mahdavi, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development 


" =. 1956, University of Tehran 
w Gail Maier, Professor of Radiology and of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
of R; 1952, St. Louis University; M.S. 1959, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1963, University 
i Ochester 
well Sherwood Maillis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
' 1961, M.D. 1965, University of Chicago 


Oud Majd, Associate Professor of Radiology and of Child Health and De- 
wlopment 

le * 1960, University of Tehran 

Da Ruth Schoen Malkin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
ba opment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
pP 7, Columbia University; M.D. 1952, Yale University 

‘lisank 


Bs 1 ar Mallik, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine 

Universi B.Tech. 1961, M.Tech. 1962, Calcutta University; M.S. 1969, George Washington 

Wili 
lą : : "Bi Aw 

wp, Mallin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* 1967, Temple University 


0 
un’ Wanda Zagula Mally, Special Lecturer in Dermatology 


» University of Toronto 


itha 
asd Axel Malmgren, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
| ichae » Wagner College; M.D. 1945, Cornell University 

Ve] l Joseph Malone, Professor of Neurology and of Child Health and De- 
b. Opment 


A1 
951, Boston College; M.D. 1956, Georgetown University 
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Bayani Lipana Manalo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1962, M.D. 1967, University of the Philippines 


Benjamin Manchester, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1935, George Washington University 


Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 


Harry Armstrong Mangold, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Develof 


ment 
B.A. 1950, College of Wooster; B.D. 1953, McCormick Theological Seminary; M.D. 1964, 
University of Cincinnati 


Dertad Manguikian, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, American University of Beirut 


Hildegard Wessel Manitsas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1951, Free University of Berlin 


Donald Henry Manley, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


James Packard Mann, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1947, George Washington University 


*Emanuele Mannarino, Assistant Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1951, University of Rome; M.D. 1963, Duke University 


idemiolof? 


Nicholas Emmanuel Manos, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ep 


and Environmental Health f 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1942, University of California, Davis 


John Allen Maples, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.A. 1966, Northwestern University; B.S. 1967, Concord College 


aot 0 
Allen Elias Marans, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develol 


ment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 


: x Sov bt Wr, ath 

John Paul Marceau, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental He 

Andrew Menges Margileth, Professor of Child Health and Development pot 
B.A. 1942, Washington and Jefferson College; B.S. 1944, Massachusetts Institute of Tec 
M.D. 1947, University of Cincinnati 


David Mervyn Margulies, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


B.S, 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1961, Northwestern University 


sorol 
; ; 4 - : vior? 
Irwin Henley Marill, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beha 


Sciences 
B.A. 1950, Brown University; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical College 


| 
r " : d ento 
Alfred Francis Marin, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environm 


Health / 
i and ° 
Stanley Marinoff, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Health Care Sciences cag? Met 
B.A. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, University of Health Sciences/Chi 
ical School; M.P.H. 1970, Harvard University 


Henry Brandis Marsh, Assistant Professor of Medicine (C ardiology) 
B.A. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 


William Laverne Marsh, Associate Professor of Pathology and of Anesth 
B.S. 1942, Purdue University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 7 int) 
Medic! 


Daniel John Marsick, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory 
B.A. 1969, Case Western Reserve University 


* On leave of absence, 1974-75. 


esiolo8! 
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Vernon Edward Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
‘S. 1935, M.D. 1937, St. Louis University 


Clifford Ross Martin, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
‘A. 1971, California State University at San Jose 


an Harrington Martin, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
D, 1950, George Washington University 


nald Gene Martin, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
S. 1962, M.S 1965, Idaho State University 

Shirley Sue Martin, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1940, Marshall University; M.D. 1943, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Common- 
Wealth University 

Albert Nicholas Martins, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
poo 1953, M.S. 1956, Fordham University; M.D. 1960, State University of New York Down- 
ate Medical Center 

""u John Massaro, Professor of Medicine 

A. 1953, Hofstra University; M.D. 1957, Georgetown University 


ria DeCarlo Massaro, Associate Research Professor of Medicine (Pulmonary 
Iseases) 


"*. 1953, College of Mount St. Vincent; M.D. 1957, Georgetown University 


Niello Francis Mastellone, Associate Professor of Medicine (Physical Medi- 
Cine) 


: 5. 1931, Manhattan College; M.D. 1935, George Washington University 


kg Matheson, Assistant Research Professor of Medical and Public 
airs 


“A. 1956, M.L. 1958, University of Washington 


Ma 
y Jean Matthews, Professor of Pathology 
“A. 1946, M.D. 1949, George Washington University 


a 
n Mazel, Professor of Pharmacology and of A nesthesiology "tol 
Trini 1946. Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; M.S. 1955, 
ha Y University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 
a Moses McAllister, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
, . 1936, University of Georgia; M.D, 1949, Johns Hopkins University 
“hae 


ol McCally, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Physi- 
NL Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs of the Medical Center 


Ohio 956, Princeton University; M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1970, 
State University 


De Edward McClenathan, Professor of Surgery and of Child Health and 
da opment 
' 743, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1947, University of Pittsburgh 


B3, Lincoln McClennan, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
Medical e Union College, New York; M.D. 1967, State University of New York Upstate 
enter 


H 


Yeh 

i4 Bernard McCormick, Assistant Professor of Medicine 

the 3, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1967, New Jersey College of Medicine 

men, Laurence McCourt, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environ- 
tal Health 

Ja 


iao McCrea, Assistant Research Professor of Ophthalmology and of 
ay olo, 

U Ue Trinity College, District of Columbia; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 
Champaign 
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William Stanley McCune, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1931, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1935, Harvard University 


William Stran McCurley, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Developme 


B.S. 1959, Villanova University; M.D. 1963, Hahnemann Medical College 


Charles Walter McCutchen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surge”) 


(Biomechanics) o 
B.A. 1950, Princeton University; M.S. 1952, Brown University; Ph.D. 1957, University of 
bridge 


Ross Albert McElroy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior! 
Sciences " 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas at Austin; M.D. 1961, University of Texas Medical Branch 
Galveston 


James Jerry McFarland, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology ani 


of Child Health and Development yni 
B.S. 1935, Cumberland College of Tennessee; M.D. 1938, University of Tennessee Medical 


: JE < : A in 

James Michael McGinnis, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and 
Medicine y 
B.A. 1966, University of California, Berkeley; M.A., M.D. 1971, University of California, 
Angeles 


Larry McGowan, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology WT. 
B.S. 1950, Millikin University; B.S. in Med. 1952, M.D. 1954, University of Illinois ? 
Medical Center 

Lawrence Edward McGuire, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Enviro" 
mental Health 

Brady Piersol McKaig, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behar 

ioral Sciences 

B.S. 1957, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1961, Cornell University 


y h 
Douglas William McKay, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Child gal 


and Development 
B.A. 1951, University of Maine at Orono; M.D. 1955, Tufts University 


M E59 s o£) 
William Prentiss McKelway, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G ynec? 

B.A. 1943, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1950, George Washington University 
Donald Harrison McKnew, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Child 


and Development and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1955, Yale University; M.D. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 


H m 


Vincent L. McManaman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology pnd: 
B.S. 1963, Saint Joseph’s College, Pennsylvania; M.S. 1965, University of Notre Dame 
1971, Purdue University 

John Johnson McMillan, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Be 
Sciences (Psychology) 

B.A. 1943, Wake Forest University; M.A, 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Duke University 

William James McSweeney, Professor of Radiology and of Child H 
Development 
B.S. 1957, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, University of Vermont 


John English McWhorter IV, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1964, Williams College; M.D. 1968, New Jersey College of Medicine 


Donald Chamberlin Meek, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynec 
B.A. 1957, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1961, Ohio State University jor 
and Behav 


John Edmond Meeks, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Sciences 
B.A. 1954, Hendrix College; M.D. 1957, University of Tennessee Medical Units 


paviordl 


ealth 


logy 
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Dale Richard Meers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
ment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
"A. 1950, University of Washington; M.S.W. 1956, University of Minnesota 


Gordon Weed Mella, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
ment 


Bs. 1953, Ursinus College; M.D. 1956, Thomas Jefferson University 
Villiam Francis Mellen, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


Milton Meltzer, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1943, M.D. 1946, Ohio State University 


Robert Seaman Melville, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
“A. 1932, Clark University; Ph.D. 1950, University of Iowa 


Robert Allen Mendelsohn, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
D. 1949, Georgetown University 


Xander Holstein Mendelson, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
N ‘A. 1956, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1960, New York University 
| ic 


holas Mendjuk, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
D. 1964, University of Madrid 


Je 

an Hugues Menetrez, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
E al Sciences 
“A. 1942, University of Besancon, France; M.D. 1950, McGill University 


tice Mensh, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


1939, George Washington University 

"hn Frederick Mermel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
C ** 1956, Georgetown University; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 
ar] 3 : : s x 

i Ronald Merril, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

> 1958, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 


Alf . 
E Michael Messore, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
` EN Sciences 
Battal Mount St. Mary’s College, Maryland; M.D. 1961, State University of New York at 


k 
Wy Francis Meyer, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
=. 1963, University of Chicago 


"deri "ae gi 
as ck Meyers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* 1955, Purdue University; M.D. 1959, University of Cincinnati 
pm Arnold Meyersburg, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
ences 
M, * 1933, M p, 1938, New York University 
Tri : " à " í 
^w Irwin Michael, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
y * 1938, Cornell University; M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
t] à 1 : 
Ba Se ph Micheli, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
2, M.D. 1966, Harvard University 


ang Murray Midgley, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Child Health 
Ww evelopment 
» Princeton University; M.D. 1965, Albany Medical College of Union University 


— Franklin Midkiff, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


ls R; : 
ta Nimvydas Milavickas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
8, St. Mary's College, Minnesota; M.S. 1970, University of Tennessee at Knoxville 
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Thomas Herrick Milhorat, Professor of Neurological Surgery and of chil 


Health and Development 
B.S. 1957, M.D. 1961, Cornell University 


Hilary Ethel Clara Millar, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Developme 
(Psychiatry) 
M.D, 1947, Royal College of Surgeons, Scotland; M.P.H. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environment! 


Health $ 
B.A. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H. 1951, M: 
in Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 


Celesta Ann Miller, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


George Francis Miller, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
M.D. 1958, George Washington University 


Harry Charles Miller, Jr., Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1950, Amherst College; M.D. 1954, Yale University 


aer — By id fal 
Harry Philip Miller, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environme® 
Health 
Valery Thornton Miller, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and 
Medicine 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 


Dorothy Friedlander Millon, Clinical Instructor in Medicine pic?” 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1955, University of € 


Mitchell Mills, Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1952, Princeton University; M.D. 1956, Cornell University 


¥ jor! 
Irvin Donald Milowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav? 
Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.D, 1957, Cornell University 


Harvey Nelson Mininberg, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1960, Brandeis University; M.D, 1965, Yeshiva University 


Harold Stanley Mirsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1959, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1964, Stat 
New York Upstate Medical Center 


Í 
e Universit : 


Donald Mitchell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1957, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Bernhard Theodore Mittemeyer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1952, Moravian College; M.D. 1956, Temple University 
Albert Jay Modlin, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health a 


ment 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 


nd Develo 


Barry Modlin, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1959, M.D, 1963, George Washington University jui 

Irvin Charles Mohler, Jr., Research Instructor in Medical and Public A 
and in Medicine J 
B.S. 1949, Franklin and Marshall College; M.S. 1952, Pennsylvania State University 


Gaetano Francis Molinari, Clinical Professor of Neurology d 
B.S. 1957, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, New Jersey College 0 
Dentistry 


f Medicine 4 
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Allen Mendel Mondzac, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 


Marvin Ian Mones, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
Bs, 1940, Villanova University; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 


Sara Hatcher Moore, Instructor in Radiology (Radiation Therapy) 


George Albert Morales, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
Bs, 1947, M.D. 1951, University of Mexico 
Mark Francis Moran, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
S. 1964, M.D. 1968, Marquette University 
Wid Arthur Morowitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
-D. 1963, University of Illinois at the Medical Center 
Slenn Ellis Morris, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
(Allied Health) and of Health Care Administration 
BS. 1933, M.A, 1939, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.S. in H.A. 1956, North- 
Western University 
unis Ervin Morse, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
“A. 1969, Hastings College; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, University of North Dakota 


R MP i ; 
Obert Johnathan Morton, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
B.A. 1964, Catawba College; M.S. 1972, University of California, Los Angeles 


"bert Alan Moskovitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
5. 1949, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.D. 1954, Emory University 


P ; à 
Mer Alan Moskovitz, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Child 
Wealth and Development 
“A. 1965, Haverford College; M.D. 1969, Columbia University 


p ard Otis Mott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
"^. 1941, Union College, New York; M.D. 1944, George Washington University 


Amoud Mourad, Associate Professor of Medicine 


li. 1940, Ibrahimieh University, Egypt; P.N.S. 1942, M.B., Ch.B., M.D. 1952, Cairo Univer- 
+ M.A. 1960, New York University 


le i 
Phen Mourat, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development 
"Yd of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
“A, 1941, West Virginia University; M.D. 1944, Thomas Jefferson University 
Na , » " 
Mr Movassaghi, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
Mura] Science 1950, Rahnema College, Iran; M.D. 1956, University of Tehran 


ay " T "v ; r 
i Robert Moyer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Clinical Engineering 
ki ?- 1963, Haverford College; M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 
Ich» - r "- 
gard Arthur Muesing, Research Instructor in Medicine 
Cha, 960, Mankato State College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Ampaign 
Man G 
MB, B 


opal Mukhopadhyay, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
S. 1966, University of Calcutta 


1 ic a : LJ . * * * * 
hael Francis Mullarkey, Clinical Instructor in Medicine and in Health Care 
a ences 


^ 1963, Columbia University; M.D. 1970, Boston University 


M Muller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* 1262, Princeton University; M.D. 1966, Columbia University 


s Francis Murphy, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
* 1943, Boston College; M.D. 1956, Georgetown University 


E Peter Murphy, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
* 1935, College of St. Thomas; M.D. 1939, Yale University 


Ine]; 

ag liu 

lum 
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Mary Diane Murphy, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1967, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.D. 1971, Virginia Co 
wealth University 


Francis James Murray, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1936, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1940, Cornell University 


Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1952, George Washington University; M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 


Gurbux Hariram Nachnani, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1963, B.J. Medical College, University of Poona 


Joe Louis Naphier, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


William Milton Narva, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1952, Hofstra University; M.D. 1956, Yale University j 
Stephen Sanborn Nason, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and ? 
Child Health and Development 


M.D. 1967, Tulane University of Louisiana 


Benjamin Henry Natelson, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 


Edward Mark Nathan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery edi”! 
B.A. 1965, Cornell University; M.D. 1969, State University of New York Upstate M 
Center 


; » ! "T! 
John Patrick Naughton, Professor of Medicine; Dean for Academic A fairs 
the Medical Center 
B.S. 1954, St. Louis University; M.D. 1958, University of Oklahoma 


Bertel Nelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1945, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Fred Ritchie Trew Nelson, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1967, University of Maryland 


Karin Becker Nelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology and 


Health and Development 
M.D. 1957, University of Chicago 


Robert Burwell Nelson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 


cology 
B.A. 1932, M.D. 1936, University of Virginia 


Warren James Nelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology " 
B.S. 1948, University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.D. 1953, George Washington Universi 


of child 


Richard Emil Nensel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1968, Marquette University 


Julius Salem Neviaser, Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1923, M.D. 1927, George Washington University 


Robert Jon Neviaser, Associate Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1958, Princeton University; M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson University 


Thomas Jay Neviaser, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 


Michael Arthur Newman, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1963, Stanford University; M.D. 1969, University of Rochester 


William Newman, Professor of Pathology 
B.A, 1941, University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.D. 1946, New York University 


Joseph Ney, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1931, University of Virginia; M.D. 1935, Harvard University 
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Richard Austin Nicklas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1958, Cornell University; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 


Thomas Peter Nigra, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
“A. 1963, St. Vincent College; M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 


John Herbert Niles, Special Lecturer in Obstetrics and G ynecology | 
S. 1959, Allegheny College; M.D. 1963, Howard University | | 
Daviq Charles Nitsche, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


BS. 1971, st. Bonaventure University 


Ra : PS NT 
“ymon Augusta Noble, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
S. 1962, Iowa Wesleyan College; M.D. 1966, University of Missouri—Columbia 


homas Douglas Noble, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- | 
ences 


| 
BA. 1924, M.B. 1927, M.D. 1936, University of Toronto | 


Ny Jason Norris, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
"^. 1954, Linfield College; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester 


Alexander Frederick North, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health 
I Development 

"7 1956, Yale University 

seph Dove Noshpitz, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development and 

of P. Sychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 

“A. 1943, M.D, 1945, University of Louisville 


Obert Allen Nover, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
paces and of Child Health and Development 


Med; 961, Union College, New York; M.D. 1965, State University of New York Upstate 
*dical Center 


0 : 
a, Francis Nowell, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
?* 1954, M.D, 1956, University of Maryland 


rti 


B P Lawrence Nusynowitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 


Center 4, New York University; M.D. 1958, State University of New York Upstate Medical 


p; William Oberman, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
"7. 1949, Georgetown University 

llen Albert O " — 

MD, ; boler, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
i » Wayne State University 


arles Wy: EA " 

E" Winston Ochs, Clinical Professor of Radiology 

Universi” Washington University; M.D. 1958, Tulane University of Louisiana; M.S. 1961, 
y o 


f Rochester 
‘ph p 


Mp lan O'Connell, Associate Professor of Medicine 


' ChB, B.A.O. 1957, University College, Dublin 
ta Ary O'Kieffe, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
960, M.D. 1964, Yale University 


i 3 Oleh, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology (History of Medicine) 


nn, omona College; M.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 

is " 2 e _ 
(L Sophian O'Leary, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Pathology 
the ratory Medicine); Associate Dean for Graduate Medical Education of 
. edical Center 
Harvard University; M.D. 1964, Cornell University 


ale Wi " i 
BA, uiam Oller, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
» Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 


tter 
BA, 
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William Wells Olmsted, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1963, Williams College; M.D. 1968, University of Rochester; M.S. 1972, Universi 
California, Los Angeles 

Bennett Olshaker, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and Developme | 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 


Mark Daniel Olson, Assistant Professor of Anatomy and of Ophthalmology 1 
B.A. 1968, Concordia College, Minnesota; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of North ako 


v 


LeRoy Robert Oly, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


Ayub Khan Ommaya, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1953, King Edward Medical College; M.A. 1960, Balliol College 


John Francis O'Neill, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, Mount St. Mary's College, Maryland; M.D. 1956, Georgetown University 


Beale Hibbs Ong, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and Devel 


ment 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1959, George Washington University 


Sean O'Reilly, Professor of Neurology 
M.B. 1949, M.D. 1952, National University of Ireland 


Mario Ortega, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1965, University of San Carlos 


F. Helmuth Orthner, Assistant Professor of Clinical Engineering 
Dipl.Ing. 1966, Technical University of Munich; Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 


Bernard Howard Ostrow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1944, Miami University; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Neil Stuart Otchin, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1963, University of Florida; M.D. 1967, Duke University 


Gilbert Ottenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1924, M.D. 1928, George Washington University 


Ronald Ottenberg, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1959, George Washington University 


Lewis Antoine Ottenritter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopae¢ 
B.S. 1957, Loyola College; M.D. 1961, University of Maryland 
s ndn à , jor 
Kathleen Leinau Owens, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behav 
Sciences (Social Work) 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1962, University of California, Berkeley; M.S.W. 


Jic Surf 7 


1969, Howard Universi 


m 
Mark Norman Ozer, Associate Research Professor of Child Health and De 


opment 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1957, Boston University 


Russell Smith Page, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1936, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1940, University of Vermont ; 
" es ^ ioral 
Barton Pakull, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior? 


ences 
B.S. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1961, State University 
York Upstate Medical Center 


Richard Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A., M.D. 1944, George Washington University 


John Pan, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology i 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 
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Stephen Stavros Pappas, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
BS, 1952, M.D. 1956, George Washington University 


Win Pearson Parker III, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B'S. 1939, M.D. 1942, University of Virginia 


Dee Rich Parkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
D. 1943, George Washington University 


Marshall Miller Parks, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and of Child Health 
and Development 
B.A. 1939, Illinois College; M.D. 1943, St. Louis University 

Alvin Edward Parrish, Professor of Medicine 
M.D, 1945, George Washington University 


Robert Harold Parrott, Professor of Child Health and Development 
M.D, 1949, Georgetown University 


Robert Wilton Parsons, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B 


:B. 1949, University of Chicago; M.D. 1964, Washington University 


fold Irwin Passes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
‘S., B.S. 1949, University of London 


anie] Young Patterson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
pral Sciences vaik 

"^. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Kentucky; M.P.H. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 
Geraldine Winnie Paul, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


“A. 1953, University of Richmond; M.D. 1960, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Com- 
Monwealth University 


bur Gene Paullin, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


"eta Jane Peacock, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
“A. 1946, Mary Baldwin College; M.D. 1965, New York University 


B 
arry John Pearson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory 
à edicine) 
* 1964, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 


d Williams Pearson, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
Co, Ogy 


“A. 1934, DePauw University; M.D. 1938, Indiana University at Indianapolis 


“land Lee Peckham, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
^ Alan Pedreira, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
ent 


Up: 1959, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.D. 1963, State University of New York 
te Medical Center 


Thomas Peebles, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
nt 


* 1963, John Carroll University; M.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 
i . * 
Er Peele, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Medica) o University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.D, 1960, University of Tennessee 
nits 


* >.. , 
oí Carlos Penhos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Medicine (Endocrin- 
ey 


J 


M. 
Mit A 1942, University of Buenos Aires 
ll 


ipo 2 à = 
N o Keefe Periman, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
` 61, Yale University; M.D. 1965, Washington University 
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John Calvin Perkins, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Harvard University 


Walter Reams Perkins, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology , 
B.S. 1957, University of Richmond; M.D. 1961, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
monwealth University 


Stanley Morton Perl, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
B.A. 1960, Brown University; M.D. 1964, University of Pittsburgh 


Elliott Perlin, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1957, George Washington University; M.D. 1961, Thomas Jefferson University 


Louis Robert Perna, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 


Louis Edward Perraut, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1945, University of Kentucky; M.D. 1946, University of Louisville 


Lowell Wesley Perry, Associate Professor of Child Health and Developmen 
M.D. 1960, Temple University 

Dominique Pessayre, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
M.D. 1973, University of Paris 


Danna Bowers Peterson, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.B.Ch.B. 1967, University of Edinburgh 


Kent Albrecht Peterson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surge? 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1959, George Washington University 

Leonard Theodore Peterson, Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A., B.S. 1928, M.D. 1931, University of Minnesota 
ae . ANS 1 ne 

William Frank Peterson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 6y 


cology 
M.D. 1946, New York Medical College 


Michael Phillips, Clinical Instructor in Medicine venit " 
B.A. 1962, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1967, State Uni 
New York at Buffalo 

Stanley Michael Phillips, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Wisconsin 

Steve Richard Pieczenik, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and B 
Sciences 
B.A. 1964, M.D. 1968, Cornell University 


Thomas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Health Care Sciences and of M 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1958, University of Pittsburgh 


T d 


edicit 


Lawrence Pierce, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1955, Georgetown University 


Roger James Pierce, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1964, George Washington University; M.D. 1968, Georgetown University 


Howard Clemeth Pierpont, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1939, Marietta College; M.D., C.M. 1943, McGill University 


Dean Lawrence Pierson, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology sity 
B.S. 1962, M.P.H. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1967, Temple Unive i 


u 
Phyllis Tilson Piotrow, Assistant Research Professor of Medical and P 


Affairs gor 

B.A. 1954, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1959, University of Oxford; Ph.D. 1971, Johns 

University ins 
neer" 


Hanna Zulauf Pipberger, Assistant Research Professor of Clinical Ens! 
B.A. 1942, Teachers College, Chur, Switzerland 
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Hubert Vincent Pi 


pberger, Professor of Clinical Engineering and of Medicine 
B.A. 1938, Deutsch 


es College, Germany; M.D. 1951, Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms University 
oseph Michael Pisani, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
BA, 1938, Fordham University; M.D. 1942, New York University 


ark Melvin Platt, Assistant Professor of Neurology and of Child Health and 
evelopment 


B.A. 1962, M. D. 1966, University of Vermont 


àrold Plotsky, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development and in 
Sychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
h.B, 1945, B.S. 1947, M.D. 1949, University of Chicago 
"derick William Plugge IV, Professor of Surgery 
h “A. 1953, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1957, University of Maryland 
orge Nicholas Polis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
'S. 1951, Georgetown University; M.D, 1955, University of Maryland 


nald David Pollock, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 


1960, Amherst College; M.D. 1964, Albany Medical College of Union University 
Robert 


Smallwood Poole, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
‘A. 1950, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 


“trold Morton Post, Assistant C linical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 


“A. 1956, M.D, 1960, Yale University 


e Frances Potempa, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
MLS. 1964, University of Missouri 


M Potter, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Child Health and Devel- 
ment 


A. 1963, Ci 


New York ty University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1967, State University of 
r 


Downstate Medical Center 


itn TN š 
emi Poulose, Associate Research Professor of Radiology (Nuclear Medi- 
lua 55. Maharajas College, India; M.B., B.S. 1959, M.D. 1964, Medical College, Trivandrum, 


Nd - : T "M 

M" Gabriel Prandoni, Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Contes” Fordham University; M.D. 1938, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
Vic 


nel Francis Pratt, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 


y; 72, University of Maryland 
Chae 


Ty Lee Pratt, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Blood Banking) 
b » University of Iowa 


a}, David Pressman, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
te » B.M.S. 1965, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1967, Harvard University 


Hea tis Preston, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 


V 
i ck Price, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G ynecology 
39, B.S. 1940, M.D. 1942, University of Oklahoma 
> Hen 


ealth ry Price, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 
UN x tanklin Pridgen, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


-TY mdanovich, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Clinical Chemistry) 
» M.A. 1968, California State University, San Diego 
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Felton Ray Pugh, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
Louis Quain Pugsley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G ynecolif 
B.A. 1954, Hamilton College; M.D. 1958, Cornell University 


Jose Rafael Puig, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1950, Santo Domingo University 

Robert Earl Pumphrey, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.S. 1955, Denison University; M.D. 1959, Ohio State University 


Lawrence Elias Putnam, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University 


Lawrence Pyle, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and 


mental Health 
M.D. 1939, Duke University 


James Tindal Quattlebaum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bt 


Enviro" 


havioral Sciences sos | 
B.S. 1955, University of South Carolina; M.D. 1956, Medical University of South Care 


M.A. 1961, Columbia University 


Boris Rabkin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1939, New York University; M.D. 1943, George Washington University 


Luis Carlos Radice, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1957, University of Buenos Aires 


Robert Douglas Ralph, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
M.D. 1932, Queen’s University, Canada 

Devanhalli Ramaswamy, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1961, University of Mysore 


James North Ramey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1964, Amherst College; M.D. 1968, Columbia University 


Judson Graves Randolph, Professor of Surgery and of Child Health and por 


opment 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1953, Vanderbilt University 


Joseph Eugene Rankin, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1942, Catholic University of America; M.D. 1946, George Washington University 


Harold Elton Ratcliffe, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1935, M.D. 1939, Tulane University of Louisiana 
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Richard Albert Ratner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and B 
ioral Sciences and of Medicine 
B.A. 1962, University of Chicago; M.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 
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Kent Ravenscroft, Jr., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Be »havioral S 


and of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1962, Yale University; M.D. 1966, Harvard University 


James Lamar Read, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Sciences 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, University of Maryland 


Richard Charney Reba, Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1957, University of Maryland 


Be pavio” 


Maurice Merrick Reeder, Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1954, Loyola College; M.D. 1958, University of Maryland nti 


o . cient 
Anne Hollis Reese, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral s 


(Social Work) 
B.A. 1959, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1962, Columbia University 
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BA Sargent Reese, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 


1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1962, Columbia University 


"derick Reeser, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 

R A. 1961, Duke University; M.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 

Obert Michael Regan, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
“A. 1957, Hamilton College; M.D, 1964, George Washington University 


"vin Reich, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
US 1953, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers 
niversity, New Brunswick 


Vid Reiss, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of Medicine 
^. 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard University 


trilyn Lewis Renfield, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De- 
velopment 


‘A. 1961, Duke University; M.D. 1965, George Washington University 


Da: 
i . 2 ma 
y Louis Repetto, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
ET 1951, M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


red Resnik, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
‘A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1955, Columbia University 


Pre * 

wetick Turner Reuter, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 

"^ 1944, George Washington University 

iU . B 2 N 

e Dewitt Reynolds, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
ba oral Sciences (Experimental Psychiatry) 

ich » 1949, M p, 1955, University of Chicago 

lc ` n das 

p Coleman Rhame, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
he * 1950, Princeton University; M.D. 1954, George Washington University 

B Jacob Rheingold, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
^ » 1936, University of Alabama; M.B. 1940, M.D. 1941, University of Cincinnati 
“tarl e í 

E" Lane Rice, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
b 1964, University of Georgia; M.D. 1968, Medical College of Georgia 
aan Minner Rich, Associate Professor of Surgery 
y 956, M.D. 1960, Stanford University 

Vi ‘ r 1 " 
te 3 Maynard Richardson, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
UM : 
wart Richardson, Jr., Associate Professor of Child Health and Develop- 


A. 
lr 1956, Haverford College; M.D. 1960, Temple University 
0 


P EB Norman Richman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ln, » University of Georgia; M.D. 1964, Medical College of Georgia 
n Wj ° 4 é E B ~ 
colo Winters Richwine, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
gy 


1934, George Washington University 


loy p. 

o Riddick, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Forensic) 

College > » Princeton University; M.A. 1965, Columbia University; M.D. 1969, New Jersey 
he of Medicine and Dentistry 


Ca p; ‘ : 
ment Eisenberg Rieger, Research Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
MN ed of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Ma 1959’ City University of New York, Hunter College; M.A. 1941, Columbia University; 
» Ph.D, 1960, Catholic University of America 
Mg andrew Rigg, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
" ur 


"Colles, V. 1951, University of Sydney; M.R.A.C.P. 1955, F.R.A.C.P. 1968, Royal Australas- 
* of Physicians 
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Rita Coronado Rigor, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D, 1965, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


Norman Charles Rintz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beha 


ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1927, University of Pennsylvania; M.D, 1931, Thomas Jefferson University 


Jorge Carlos Rios, Associate Professor of Medicine | 
M.D. 1959, University of Buenos Aires 


Surendra Ramchandra Rishi, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1953, M.D. 1957, University of Bombay 


ith | 


Gussey Rivers, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental Hea 


Hugo Victor Rizzoli, Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 


Mary Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology i 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 


Morton Jay Roberts, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1964, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 


William Clifford Roberts, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.A. 1954, Southern Methodist University; M.D. 1958, Emory University 


Robert Hood Robertson, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
M.D. 1948, Temple University pe 


Carolyn Bauer Robinowitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
havioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1959, Wellesley College; M.D. 1964, Washington University 


Albert Irving Robins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
B.S. 1937, George Washington University; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University 


Douglas Neil Robins, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
B.S. 1965, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 


ecol 


ntt! 
: : gea : : : ne 
John David Robinson, Visiting Lecturer in Psychiatry and Behavioral sci 


(Psychology) 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Texas at Austin 
Luther Dabney Robinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiat 


havioral Sciences 
B.S. 1943, Virginia State College; M.D. 1946, Meharry Medical College 


Patsy June Robinson, Assistant Professor of Pathology (Microbiology) " 1964 
B.S. 1954, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College; ~~ 
Michigan State University 
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Joseph Richard Robson, Sr., Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and En 
mental Health 
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S. David Rockoff, Professor of Radiology verit 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, Albany Medical College of Union UnlV 
M.S. 1961, University of Pennsylvania 


Harold Irvin Rodman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1952, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 


Orlando Gilbert Rodman, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1961, Valparaiso University; M.D. 1965, Howard University 


Chalon Rodriguez, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1943, University of Havana 


Gary Lee Roecker, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1972, Kent State University 
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Gerald David Rogell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1967, Harvard University 

Charles Clanton Rogers, Professor of Radiology (Radiation Therapy) 
BA. 1956, Maryville College, Tennessee; M.D. 1960, University of Arkansas 


Richard Allan Rogers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
BS. 1941, 


Manouche 
D. 1 


University of Washington; M.D. 1944, Northwestern University 


hr Rokni, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
960, University of Tehran 


James Holt Rollen, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
mok Edward Rollins, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 
ealth 


Monroe James Romansky, Professor of Medicine 


* 1933, University of Maine at Orono; M.D. 1937, University of Rochester 


Valter Joseph Romejko, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
S. 1934, St, Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1938, Thomas Jefferson University 


Chery Marie Roock, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
"A. 1967, State University of New York at Oswego 


ton Harold Rose, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
D. 1942, George Washington University 


Robert 


b Earl Rose, Research Instructor in Medicine 
| * 1961, Boston University; M.S. 1967, University of Iowa 
Arth 

B 


Ur Bernard Rosenbaum, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
5S. 1931, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1935, New York University 


Yer Rosenbaum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
5. 2, M.D. 1944, Tulane University of Louisiana 
ates Alan Rosenberg, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Do 2, Syracuse University; M.D. 1944, State University of New York Upstate Medical 
r 


Mors... y: 
^ Hirsh Rosenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A. 193 


1 8, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 
e 1 x 
p hen Rosenblum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
a fences 
M "^ 1963, Amherst College; M.D. 1967, Columbia University 
“ve d UT ; 
Ar Hyman Rosenthal, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
' 793, University of Massachusetts-Amherst; M.D. 1967, University of Vermont 
was Roy Rosing, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
E 1963, Princeton University; M.D. 1967, State University of New York at Buffalo 


t . . * 
» Joseph Ross, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environ- 


b anal Health 
My, 96% University of Maryland; M.A. in Ed. 1971, George Washington University 


en Phillip Ross, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and En- 
agen Mental Health 


liy » Ed.M. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Maryland 
4n Harold Ross, Associate Research Professor of Medical and Public 
airs 

h 1955, M.B.A. 1963, George Washington University 


Mn, 
ag), Ross, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development 
» M.D. 1943, Harvard University 


Robert Allen Roth, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
M.D. 1968, Case Western Reserve University 


Leonard Earl Rothkoff, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1965, Yeshiva University 


Irwin Winn Rovner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G ynecolo? 
B.A, 1948, M.D. 1953, University of Iowa 


Timothy Robert Roy, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.A. 1971, University of New Hampshire 
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Norman Hartley Rubenstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


M.D. 1950, George Washington University 


` " : j joril 
Jesse Gallant Rubin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior? 


Sciences 


B.S. 1953, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1957, Yale University 


Lily Ruckstuhl, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1954, University of Geneva 


Cesar Rudzki, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1961, University of Buenos Aires; M.P.H. 


Marshall deGraffenried Ruffin, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be 


Sciences 


B.S. 1932, University of Virginia; M.D. 1936, Harvard University 


Arthur Ruskin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


1969, Johns Hopkins University 


B.S. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1936, New York University 


Urs Eugene Ruttimann, Assistant Professor of Clinical Engineering 
M.S. in E.E. 1966, Swiss Federal Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1972, University of 


Pennsylvania 


Joseph Aziz Sabri, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 


B.A. 1941, M.D. 1946, American University of Beirut 


Fernando Sacasa, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral) 


D.D.S. 1935, Georgetown University 


Josiah Sacks, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1951, Providence College; M.D. 1955, Tufts University 


Harold Charles Sadin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1948, Hamilton College; M.D. 1952, Albany Medical College of Un 


Armando Saenz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beha 


ences 


B.A. 1957, University of Texas at El Paso; M.D. 1963, University of Texas Southw' 
cal School at Dallas 


John Harmer Sager, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


ion University 
vioral $ 


B.A. 1948, Princeton University; M.D. 1952, George Washington University 


Nirmal Saini, Associate Professor of Pathology 
M.B., B.S. 1957, King Edward Medical College, India 


Virender Kumar Saini, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.B., B.S. 1954, R.G. Kar Medical College, India; M.S. 1960, University of O 


Hernando Salcedo, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.S. 1955, University College, Colombia; M.D. 1962, Javeriana University, Co 
Stanton Ethan Samenow, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry an 


ences (Psychology) 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of Michigan 
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Paul Joseph Sanazaro, Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1944, University of California, 


clic Berkeley; M.D. 1946, University of California, San Fran- 
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J j 3. i ] : 

¢ffrey Allan Sandler, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in Med- 
icine 


M.D, 1971, University of Illinois at the Medical Center 
elvin Wesley Sandme 
ynecology 
"^. 1950, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 
Wrence Sank, Assistant Professor of Health Care Science 
and Behavioral Sciences 
R ‘A. 1968, Brandeis University; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, 
Olando L 


M 


yer, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 


s and of Psychiatry 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
aBorce Santos, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


pas Stone Sappington, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
"A. 1937, M.D. 1941, Harvard University 


Mora Kumar Sarin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
b "^" B.S. 1962, Panjab University, India 
vi att “a a 
E Satinsky, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
R "^. 1960, M.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
0 i "e ~ 
bert Sauer, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
"V.M. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
elchi «A : s 
pior Savarese, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
h >. 1946, Yale University; M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 
MNer Alan § 
Clences 


5. 1957, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1961, Tufts University 
x * 
yond Scalettar, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Center `” Columbia University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
p» 
inse 
Sc 
"^ 1947, Bologna University 
g dine Schaeffe 
Clences 
a. 1954, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1958, Medical College of Pennsylvania 


we Schaffer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 
es 


avitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


m Scarcella, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
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r, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


B 
- 1942, M.B., Ch.B. 1948, University of London 
E 


io Edward Scharff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
al Sciences 


2, Yale University; M.D. 1966, Harvard University 


BA. - Schechter, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Ger 9, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 

aldi wye 
BA. - Poppa Schechter, Associate Professor of Medicine 
" 9, Vassar College; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 


ip Hanns Eduard Scheidemandel, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
his * 195s, University of Erlangen 


ag Scher, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
2, State University of New York at Albany; M.D. 1966, Yeshiva University 
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Paul Schlein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1952, M.D. 1956, Cornell University 


Charles Isaac Schneiderman, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecol 
B.A. 1964, University of Michigan; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 


Richard Schoenfeld, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.D. 1958, State University of New Yo 
state Medical Center 


rk UP 


| Robert Charles Schoening, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


James Anthony Schoettler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bt 
havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1953, California State University, Fresno; M.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 


George Jerome Schonholtz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surge 


B.A. 1950, New York University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York Downstate 
Center 
Jar. 12 and d 
Steven Alfred Schroeder, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 


Medicine 
B.A. 1960, Stanford University; M.D. 1964, Harvard University 


Marianne Schuelein, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1955, Wellesley College; M.D. 1959, New York University 


el 
Carol Ann Brimberg Schulman, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and De 


| opment 
B.A. 1966, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1970, Georgetown University 


Cyril Augustus Schulman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1938, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
ent 


Charles John Schulte III, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Developm iy 
B.A. 1958, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1962, Albany Medical College of Union 


Morris Aaron Schultz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1955, Rice University; M.D. 1959, University of Texas Medical Branch at Galves! 


Forrest Veil Schumacher, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1942, Lehigh University; M.D. 1945, University of Pennsylvania 


Maxine Ann Schurter, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1944, Pomona College; M.D. 1951, George Washington University 


Dean Schuyler, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1967, New York University 


Harry Alfred Schwamm, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1950, New York University; M.D. 1957, University of Zurich 


David Taylor Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1959, Harvard University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 


Don Elliot Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology | sity 
B.S. 1963, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva Unive’ 


Harvey Albert Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine Ew A 
B.S. 1963, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1967, State University 
York at Buffalo Í 

jopn 

Richard Harvey Schwartz, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Deve | 
B.A. 1960, George Washington University; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University | 


Stanley Alvin Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine nity 
B.S. 1955, Alfred University; M.D. 1959, Albany Medical College of Union Unive 
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Noel Asher Schweig, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Ciences 


BA. 1951, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1956, Duke University 


Agnes Eva Schweitzer, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
'S. 1955, M.D., C.M. 1959, McGill University 


Lewi x : 
twis Pennington Scott III, Professor of Child Health and Development 
D. 1954, Thomas Jefferson University 


Ro à - ic i» s 
bert Coleman Eugene Scott, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
i 7 : s r 
infield Harker Scott, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Psychiatry and 
€havioral Sciences; Assistant Dean for Education and Director of Education 
of the Medical Center 
3. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, Pennsylvania State University 
San Rice Sealy, 
Clences 
"A 1964, University of Chicago; M.D, 1968, George Washington University 


7 Francis Sears II, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
"^. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, Columbia University 


Ami 1 T" Ra 

i Segal, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine (Hematology-Oncology) 
| “A. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 

ta Seiler 


Mp t Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
"^. 1956, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 


avi ^ 2 Ue 7 
^ Murray Seitzman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
` 1951, M.D. 1954, Vanderbilt University 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


Hen 
B 
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| 
| i Seltzer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


- 1937, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.D. 1941, University of Illinois at 
k *dical Center 
n - 1 
"M Samuel Semerdjian, Assistant Professor of Urology 
» M.D. 1965, American University of Beirut 


.1 
loh 
n : å " " 
wu Louis Sever, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
ID» Pb. 1957, Northwestern University 


wi John Shaffer, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
' ^ EE. 1949, University of Leeds 


Clog, ^d Shahvari, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pharma- 
y 


M 
E 1968, Pahlavi University, Iran; M.S. 1973, Temple University 
od Robert Shapiro, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 


“A, 
i 1962, Yale University; M.A. 1966, Stanford University; M.D. 1968, Harvard University 


ts David Shapiro, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral) 
» D.D.S. 1962, Case Western Reserve University 


Qs Lee Shapiro, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
7, M.D. 1949, University of Chicago 


Phe 
ls De bert Shapiro, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
b 3, Tufts University; M.D. 1967, New York University 


Jl . 
Din Alfonza Shaver, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
ag lopment 


2, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D 1956, Yale University 


tA Cowen Shaw, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
» M.D. 1961, University of Kansas 
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Samuel Hazen Shea, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G ynecolil 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 

Robert Shearin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Developm 
B.S. 1964, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.D. 1968, University of North 
lina at Chapel Hill 

Michael Mendel Shefferman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
B.A. 1958, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1962, University of Maryland 


Joseph Lee Sheridan, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavio® 


Sciences " 
B.A. 1939, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1943, Indiana University at Indian 


Barbara Ensfield Sherwin, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1959, Antioch College; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Sharadchandra Shinde, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1954, M.B., B.S. 1960, University of Bombay 


Paul Edgar Shorb, Jr., Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 


Harvey Alan Shulman, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory 
B.S. 1970, Rochester Institute of Technology 


Irwin Shuman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1955, George Washington University; M.D. 1959, Georgetown University 


Robert Stanley Siegel, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Oral) 
B.S. 1958, D.D.S. 1961, University of Maryland 


Howard Silby, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
B.A. 1957, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1962, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Carlos Alberto Silva, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1956, University of Puerto Rico; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 


Medici 


Omega Cecile Logan Silva, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1967, Howard University 


Harold Martin Silver, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1949, Columbia University 


Mary Rottschaefer Silverman, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sci 
B.S.N. 1965, M.P.H. 1970, University of Michigan 


Henry Simmons, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1954, University of Pittsburgh; M.P.H. 1965, Harvard University 


David Bart Simon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Ernest Robert Simon, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1954, Harvard University 


Kenneth Alan Simon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1952, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1955, M.D. 1957, Yale University 


ences 


Herbert Charles Singer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1960, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1964, Washington University 


Barbara Lee Scherzer Sinha, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Lab 
icine) 
B.S. 1969, Ohio State University 


orator) 


Maurice Arthur Sislen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1947, George Washington University 


James Glover Sites, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1947, George Washington University 
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John Chauncey Skilling, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1961, Hahnemann Medical College 

lay Samuel Skyler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine , 
Bs. 1967, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, Thomas Jefferson University 
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iam Steven Slimak, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


Alvin Jay Slovin, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
WA, 


Allen Small, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


Benjamin Edgar Smith, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


njamin Williams Smith, Professor of Biochemistry 
Bs. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, George 
à "ihington University 
me Hamilton Smith, Professor of Pathology 
“A. 1940, M.D. 1943, Syracuse University 


Mal Ray Smith, Assistant Professor of Neurological Surgery 
] D. 1 3, Louisiana State University Medical Center 

"es Cecil Smith, Jr., Special Lecturer in Biochemistry 
3. 1956, M S. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

James J 


Ba .08¢ph Smith, Clinical Professor of Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) 
|, ^^ 1932, Catholic University of America; M.D. 1940, Yale University 
| epp 


Smith, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 
ences 


BS. 1947, 


M.D. 1952, University of Virginia 
“nt Thornton Smith, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


Elton Smith, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery TU 
des 959, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1962, University of California, San Fran- 
N $ 
tman John Smith, Assistant Professor of Radiology (Radiotherapy) 
*1 » University of Akron; M.D. 1970, Case Western Reserve University 
Min Benjamin Warfield Smith, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
"^. 1949, Columbia University 
ud Walter Smith, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecology 
^ 1953, University of Maryland; M.D. 1957, George Washington University 


pa Demsar Smokvina, Instructor in Child Health and Development 
(A * 1959, University of Ljubljana 

Mey Leonard Smoron, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
Nig * 1969, Loyola University of Chicago 


olas Patrick Dillon Smyth, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery NA 
Rih, ` 1948, M.B., Ch.B. 1949, University College, Dublin; M.S. 1954, University of Michigan 
Mad Saxon Snell, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surgery 

7" BS. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London 


lj a lison Snow, Assistant Professor of Medicine 


Ien, -> University of the South; M.D. 1965, Washington University 
W Snyder, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


lh » University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson University 
My ,[¢, Professor of Medicine 
* 1951, University of Marburg 


k 


C 1959, Harvard University; M.D. 1963, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
enter 


Cons 1962, Columbia University; M.D. 1966, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
ter 
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Edgar Henry Soifer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1953, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1957, New York University 


Kevin Raymond Sorem, Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1970, Rhode Island College; B.S. 1973, State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Eleanor Attianese Sorrentino, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry p 
Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1962, Harvard University 


Emilio Vicento Soto, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1926, M.D. 1934, University of Havana; M.D. in Ped. 1936, University of Pennsyl" 


Peter Soyster, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Samuel Vincent Spagnolo, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1961, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1965, Temple University 


George Speck, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1937, University of Michigan; M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


Israel Spector, Clinical Instructor in Medicine go? 
B.S. 1958, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1962, University of 
Sciences/Chicago Medical School 


Ian James Spence, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology wei! 
B.S. 1955, Union College, New York; M.D. 1959, Albany Medical College of Union Un! 


Paul Stephen Spiegler, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1960, New York University; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 


Jeanne Spurlock, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences ™ 


of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1947, Howard University 
Jorge Carlos Srabstein, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Develop™ 


and of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1966, University of Buenos Aires 


fl 


seint 
à X3 ) ; D ; dicil 
Stephen Paul Staal, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in Me w 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1972, University of Califo 
Diego 
Raymond Standard, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine . 
B.S. 1948, M.D. 1952, Howard University; M.P.H. 1967, Johns Hopkins University d 
William Stark, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development a 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1939, New York University, M.D. 1943, University of Louisville 


Henry Joseph Starr, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1955, Bowdoin College; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 


Antonio Stazio, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1954, University of Naples 


Edwin Arthur Steane, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology Universi 
B.S. 1966, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington 


Edward Steers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 


. " —" d J 
Herbert Anton Steimel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery edi? 
tate 
B.A. 1957, Syracuse University; M.D. 1960, State University of New York Ups 
Center 
ell 


£v 
Arthur Harold Stein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and D 


ment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Cornell University 
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Harry Calvin Stein, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
BS, 1961, Loyola College; M.D. 1965, University of Maryland 


Walther Anthony Stein, /nstructor in Health Care Sciences 
S. 1973, State University of New York at Stony Brook 


atvey Steinberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 
"A. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson University 
eter Joseph Steinglass, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
po ences and of Health Care Sciences 
"A. , Union College, New York; M.D 1965, Harvard University 
a ; he 
Fr Stengle, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M “A, 1942, Oberlin College; M.D. 1946, Northwestern University 
elvin Joseph Stern, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Psychiatry 
vd Behavioral Sciences 
"A. 1961, M.D, 1965, Yeshiva University 
a , 
Md Stevens, Professor of N eurology 
| pe. 1933, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, M.D. 1941, University of 
| *ctnsylvania 


0 * * -] * . . 
| bert Glen Stevenson, Jr., Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environ- 
| Mental Health 


: i 
E Fuller Stewart, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
ology 


Ni ^. 1950, Carleton College; M.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 

Vli : " : 

am James Stockton, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
EN Sciences 

s ™. 1956, University of Oklahoma 
icrick Jackson Stoddard, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
a Oral Sciences 

" 1 » Bowdoin College; M.D. 1968, Case Western Reserve University 

^ Harold Stolar, Clinical Professor of Medicine 

lu, : 1936, George Washington University; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University 

"nw Stoleru, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

i ` 1961, Colegio Hebreo Jorge Isaacs, Colombia; M.D. 1968, Universidad del Valle, Colombia 
Mda Crompton Straight, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
e i ` : 

up opment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 

“am * 1952, New York University 

h es Ashle 
5. 195g 
W; : 3 

te Michael Strehlau, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 
alt 


y Straw, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
» Ph.D. 1963, Universiety of Florida 


Tank): 
aklin Lyle Stroud, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 


Medica University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.D. 1965, University of Illinois at the 
y, enter 
tt 


BA. x Strubeck, Jr., Special Lecturer in Pathology 
» University of Montana 


al T d 
b, d Lee Sturtz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
8, 195 , 
5, U.S. Naval Academy; M.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
WI 


tabbar: 
bbatica; leave spring semester, 1975. 
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John Sanders Sullivan, Clinical Instructor in Epidemiology and Environmem 
Health 


Í 
Thomas Sullivan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Developme 
B.A. 1960, M.D. 1964, Seton Hall University 


Roberto Navarro Sunga, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D, 1958, University of the Philippines 
, ; : JH o 
Earl Wilbur Sutherland III, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Medicine, of Pharmacology, and of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
B.A. 1960, Ph.D., M.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 


Jean Gibson Swartz, Assistant Research Professor of Ophthalmology _ | " 
B.S. 1951, Madison College; M.S, 1957, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Unive 
Ph.D. 1963, University of Colorado 


John Peter Swope, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology » 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.D. 1966, Georgetown University; M.S. 1970, Case W 
Reserve University j 

lf 

Stephen Istvan Szara, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavio 
Sciences (Psychopharmacology) 

Arbitur 1941, D.Sc. 1950, M.D. 1951, University of Budapest 

Stanley Jerome Talpers, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine « 
B.A. 1948, M.D. 1953, University of Colorado 

John Alexis Lam Sang Tam, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and 0. 


Health and Development 
M.B.B.S. 1967, University of Hong Kong 


f cii 


Irene Gorski Tamagna, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1943, Medical College of Pennsylvania 


Annop Tantisunthorn, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Developme™ 
M.D. 1966, Tokyo Medical and Dental University à 
m 


Nelson Monroe Tart, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyn® 
B.S. 1949, Wake Forest University; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 


Lovisa Jansen Tatnall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Df 
velopment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
M.D, 1937, Medical College of Pennsylvania; B.S. 1939, University of Washington 
Norman Taub, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1941, University of Chicago 


Joel Taubin, Clinical Instructor in Medicine inis 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, George Washington University; M.D, 1969, University of virg! 


mel 
Edith Taylor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop 


and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1945, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1949, Harvard University 


Jack Borden Taylor, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1961, Davidson College; M.D. 1965, Duke University jor? 
hav! 


Wilson Lewis Taylor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be 
Sciences (Experimental Psychology) Tulane voie" 


B.A. 1930, Morningside College; M.A. 1937, University of Iowa; M.S. 1951, 
of Louisiana; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


Charles Franklin Tedford, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1950, M.S. 1954, Southwest Texas State University 


Francisco Tejada, Assistant Professor of Medicine " 


B.S. 1961, Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos, Peru; M.D. 1967, 
Cayetano Heredía 


vers 
Peruvian Un! 
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§ " we x 

arah Shtoffer Tenenblatt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
avioral Sciences 
"A. 1942, M.D. 1944, University of California, Berkeley 


™ard Scott Teunis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
“A. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Virginia 


^ Htoon Thein, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child 
ealth and Development 
'B.B.S. 1967, Institute of Medicine I, Burma 


| St di > 
amy William Theune, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
‘S. 1966, Wisconsin State University 


a : m ^ à 
r1 Richard T histlethwaite, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
*. 1943, University of Richmond; M.D. 1947, Duke University 


Ta * x TU " 

I" Bagwell Thomas, Assistant Clinical Professor 0f Psychiatry and Behav- 
E" Sciences (Social Work) 

"^. 1961, M.S.W. 1963, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Alan Thomas, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
3. 1969, M.S. 1970, University of Kansas 

Wren 
B.S, | 


e 


Ce Jay Thomas, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
934, New York University; M.D. 1938, George Washington University 


E" Alfred Thomas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
*. 1948, Purdue University; M.D. 1952, indiana University at Indianapolis 


Ann . 
pa Marie Salmon Thompson, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
: 1963, Immaculata College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1967, Thomas Jefferson University 


ar| v í 
mes Waters Thompson, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
""* 1941, George Washington University 


Ure Bron; > = Es 
| bs Brosius Thompson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


x 945, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1945, University of Pennsylvania 

ue William Thompson, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Child Health 
evelopment 

^. 1955, Asbury College; M.D. 1960, Wake Forest University 


illi : os 
lam Frederic Thompson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


Bs avioral Sciences 
Dai 22 City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1967, George Washington 


fOr É 
hy &* John Thorpe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 


“arl : Y : 

a Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology and Research 
We eor of Medicine 

Wisco, 950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, University of 
! a nsin—Madison; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 

W Elizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology 

kb, i Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin—Madison; 
tor 73, Wilson College; Sc.D. 1974, Trinity College, District of Columbia 

age Tievsky, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

ke p Phar, 1939, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 

Bg Urdy Tinker, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

» Michigan State University; M.D. 1971, Wayne State University 


s ovd Tippett, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
es 


mM 90, Ohio State University 
o tal 
bbatica; 


leave 1974-75. 
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Evadne Marjorie Titer, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, Howard University 


Elijah White Titus, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1952, George Washington University 


Raymond Eugene Tobey, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1954, Brown University; M.D. 1958, Tufts University 

Jane Wendy Lehu Todaro, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Devel 
ment 
B.A. 1960, Vassar College; M.D. 1965, New York University 

William Garland Tompkins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and P* 
havioral Sciences 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1955, Howard University 

Charles Eby Townsend, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
cology 
B.A. 1948, M.D. 1951, George Washington University 


Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 


1 : 7 “af : n" 
Howard Pettit Treichler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 6y 
cology 
M.D. 1946, George Washington University 


+ int) 
Herman Thomas Trettel, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medici" 


B.S. 1971, St. Cloud State College 


William MacLohon Trible, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology, qj, 
B.A. 1943, Princeton University; M.D. 1950, George Washington University; M.S. in M 
University of Pennsylvania 


Charles Lawrence Trichilo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biochem 
B.A. 1968, M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
i t ^ S í Tn ent 
Paul Emerson Trievel, Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environ 
Health 


pe 
Gordon Anderson Tripp, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 


velopment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1961, Duke University 


Edward Byrd Truitt, Jr., Research Professor of Pharmacology p 19% 
B.S. 1943, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; ph.^ 
University of Maryland 


Nelson Perez Trujillo, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1955, Baldor Academy, Cuba; M.D. 1962, Tulane University of Louisiana 


Neofytos Theodore Tsangaris, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1952, Duke University; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 


Mark On-Man Ts'o, Associate Research Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.B., B.Surg. 1961, University of Hong Kong 


Bruce Irwin Turner, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
M.D. 1967, Tulane University of Louisiana 


Lena Feinstein Turner, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


Maria Lourdes Turner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1961, University cf the Philippines 


Raymond William Turner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1954, Amherst College; M.D. 1958, Yale University 


ome Al 
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Arthur Richard Ugel, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and in Child Health 
and Development 
BS. 1961, M.D. 1965, George Washington University 


Herbert Andrew Urweider, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
“A. 1954, Bowdoin College; M.D., C.M. 1958, McGill University 


G 
"Orge Vartkes Vahouny, Professor 


ipoheiná 
Bs of Biochemistry 


* 1953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, Georee Washington University 


la John Valaske, Professor of Pathology 
h.B. 1950, M.D. 1954, Marquette University 


Jo ; à : 
hn Miller Van Buren, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Ph - 1943, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1947, Columbia University; M.S. 1950, McGill University; 
R ‘D. 1961, George Washington University 
0 P ; 
bert James Van Houten, Professor of Anesthesiology 
*». 1950, Albright College; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical College 


p Maria Louize Van Rooy, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
D. 1953, University of Utrecht 


ij : 
| Mohan Varma, Associate 


arn Professor of Radiology 


1958, Osmania University; M.D. 1963, All India Institute of Medical Sciences 


lea : 
,,Dierney Vazuka, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Psy- 
5 latry and Behavioral Sciences 
“A. 1946, Bucknell University; M.D. 1962, Temple University 


Pa à : 
à Guerin Ventry, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Eum, Manhattan College; M.D. 1962, State University of New York Upstate Medical 
T 


‘ona d Louis Vertuno, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
"5 1961, M.D. 1964, Northwestern University 


e. À : 
Odore Villafaña, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
Ph.D 1959, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.S. 1965, University of Pittsburgh; 
j "9. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 

0) M 

hn Vinyard, Jr., 
natal Health 
Berkeley" M.S. 1950, University of Missouri—Columbia; M.P.H. 1953, University of California, 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Environ- 


E ; - PU b 

a ey Paul Vitek, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
"* 1957, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1961, University of Maryland 

rig 


Mpcorge Vlalukin, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
`= 1961, University of Belgrade 


am s: a 
sz Wells Voell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 

"^. 1959, Marquette University 


Cy ; 
i Marvin Voyles, Associate Professor of Medicine 


Ry 5, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1945, Duke University 
bu, Weyman Wadeson, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Mp ioral Sciences 
* 1947, University of Alabama in Birmingham 


tanci ; $ , 
as Neil Waldrop, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
* 1946, University of Minnesota: M.D. 1950, George Washington University 


Cine) Oysius Waliszewski, Special Lecturer in Radiology (Nuclear Medi- 
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Glenn Anthony Walker, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1958, Bellarmine College; Ph.D. 1963, Michigan State University 
William Davies Wallace, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecolot 
B.S. 1949, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1953, Thomas Jefferson University 
Bernard John Walsh, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1932, M.D. 1934, Georgetown University 
James Christopher Walsh, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and GY'* 
cology 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1945, Georgetown University 


Richard John Walsh, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
B.S. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 


Max Graff Walten, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1960, Columbia University; M.D. 1965, University of Virginia 

Donald Walters, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1943, University of Virginia 

Ching-Te Wang, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois, Chicago 


David Murray Wanicur, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1961, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 


i R jort! 
Archibald Ward, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavio 
Sciences (Sociology) oa 
B.S. 1933, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; B.D. 1937, Crozer Theological Sem 
Ph.D. 1947, University of Maryland 


Robert Edward Ware, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1953, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 
^i y 
Michelle Palmieri Warren, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecol08 
and of Medicine 
B.A. 1961, Mount Holyoke College; M.D. 1965, Cornell University 


ais 
Elzberry Waters, Jr., Assistant Research Professor of Medical and Public Af 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, American University 


Don Wayne Watkins, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.Ch.E. 1963, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Benny Waxman, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1957, University of Western Ontario 


Kenneth Earl Weaver, Clinical Instructor in Radiology (Radiologic Physics) 
B.S. 1966, California State University, Los Angeles; M.S. 1968, Oregon State Unive 


d of 
Blair McWhorter Webb, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology gn 
Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1951, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1955, University of Virginia 


irot" 
Russell Ellenwood Webber, Jr., Special Lecturer in Epidemiology and Env! 


mental Health 


". i Ter iatry and B° 
William Farnsworth Weber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry an 
havioral Sciences 
M.D. 1962, Yale University 


Thomas Glenn Webster, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1946, Fort Hays Kansas State College; M.D. 1949, Wayne State University l 
; RAS : E jora 
Bryant Wedge, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be havio 
Sciences 
M.D. 1945, University of Michigan 


J 
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William Joseph Weiler, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


Hans Weil-Malherbe, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences (Neurochemistry) 
‘D. 1929, University of Heidelberg; M.S. 1940, D.Sc. 1945, University of Durham 
Danie] Weiner, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A, 1957, M.S., M.D. 1962, University of Minnesota 


Harold Weiner, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences (Ex- 
perimental Psychology) 


.B.A, 1953, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of 
Maryland 


Allan Byrne Weingold, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.D. 1955, New York Medical College 


E Joseph Weinstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
r.G 


"G. 1930, B.S, 1934, M.D. 1936, University of Maryland 
Herbert Weint 


raub, Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1950, 


New York University; M.A. 1958, B.M., B.Ch. 1959, University of Oxford 


Paul Stephen Weisberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
loral Sciences 


B.A, 1952, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Marquette University 


a Paul Weiss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Child Health and Develop- 
pent and in Physiology 
S. 1965, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1969, Syracuse University 


yell Martin Weiss, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
'S. 1957, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.D. 1962, George Washington University 


“Phen Weissman, Assistant C linical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 
“A. 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Yeshiva University 


ls A 
hy, Weiszer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


M . 1956, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.D. 1960, University of Illinois at the 
*dical Center 


a : < Me . 
Mes Lansing Wellhouse, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
B Vloral Sciences 
" 1948, University of Iowa; M.D. 1952, Washington University 


M Vener, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
"^^ 1956, University of Tennessee Medical Units 
n We 


Ba nger, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
e 1934, University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.D. 1937, Marquette University; M.S. 1956, 
rgetown University; J.D. 1962, George Washington University 
A a $ * * 
ES Werner, Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
"^ 1960, University of Zurich 


Mey Gerald Werner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De- 
3 pment 

195) 1948, Stanford University; B.A. 1950, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; M.D. 
| ' "hiversity of Illinois at the Medical Center 

Oria 

BA R 


uth Goldsmith Werth, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
» 1949, Goucher College; M.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 


ll Westbrook, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


tan à qe ; i 
a Kendrick Weston, Adjunct Professor of Clinical Engineering 
* 1930, M.S. 1931, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1941, Temple University 
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Kathleen Shingler Weston, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy à; 
B.A, 1929, Northern Michigan University; M.A. 1934, University of Michigan; M.D. 195) 
Temple University 


John Raymond Whiteman, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Henry Sindos Wicker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1948, Xavier University of Louisiana; M.D, 1953, Howard University 

Robert Shaw Wilkinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1950, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1955, New York University 

Ann Lottie Barnett Williams, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


M.B.B.S. 1965, University of London; D.M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 1965, Royal College of physicis! 
and Surgeons; D.Obst.R.C.O.G. 1966, Royal College of Obstetric and Gynecologists 


Hiram Stephen Williams, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Developme" 
B.A. 1963, Stanford University; M.D. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 


Jonathan Marshall Williams, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.S. in Med. 1936, Loyola University of Chicago; M.D. 1938, University of Chicago 


Marjorie Joan Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D, 1943, University of Bristol 


Elliot Charles Wilner, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
B.A. 1958, Columbia University; M.D. 1962, George Washington University 


David Quinn Wilson, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1950, University of Southern California 
i nm : nt 
Thomas Ashton Wilson, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and GY 
cology 
B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944, George Washington University 
we : . p P . ne 
Alan William Winshel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 


cology 
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B.A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.D. 1967, Howard University 


William Conrad Lillydahl III, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1970, Princeton University; M.D. 1973, Duke University 


Ace Lipson, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1969, New York University; M.D. 1973, Washington University 


David Martin Liverett, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1969, New York University; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 


David Bruce London, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1970, M.D. 1974, George Washington University 


Luiz Heraldo Lopes, Assistant in Pathology 
M.D. 1970, Santo Casa Medical School of Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Kathryn J. Lynch, Fellow in Anatomy 


Dorcas Joanne Lynn, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1970, Dickinson College; M.D. 1974, Boston University 


Steven Daniel Macht, Assistant in Surgery = esit 
B.S. 1965, D.D.S. 1969, University of Maryland; M.D. 1972, George Washington " 


Napolean Magpantay, Jr., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1969, University of the East, Philippines 
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John Roger Maloney, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A, 1968, North Carolina State University; M.D. 1972, Temple University 


Eloida Manasan, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1957, M.D. 1963, University of the Philippines 


Kenneth Fr 


- ancis Mangan, Assistant in Medicine 


1969, University of Massachusetts—Ambherst; M.D. 1973, 
Thomas M 
“A. 1970, 


George Washington University 
angiaracina, Assistant in Medicine 

New York University; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Jo " : "WD 

hn Frank Marra, Assistant in Medicine 

‘A. 1970, M.D. 1974, State University of New York 

F E: 1 x 

ted E, Martz, Teaching Fellow in Pharmacology 
C ; r : 

harles Matuszak, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 

Com 1967, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1971, State University of New York Upstate Medical 

er 


R : y ; kig 

Ussel C. Maulitz, Assistant in Medicine 
v 1966, Harvard University; M.S. 1967, University of London; M.D., Ph.D. 1973, Duke 
niversity 

e r p ; 

pige Issac May, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 

MA, 1 5, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1970, University of Health Sciences/Chicago 
*dical Schoo] 


"rank Jose 


B ph Mayo, Assistant in Medicine 
"A. 1970, " 


Denison University; M.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
Steven F 


Ba is Mazer, Assistant in Surgery 


970, Boston University; M.D. 1974, Georgetown Medical School 

J 

"eph Paul Mc 
“A. 1969, Alfre 


Modes > : k 
desto Mercado, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
` 1965, University of the East, Philippines 


Barbara Me 
BA, 196 


Cormick, Assistant in Surgery 
d University; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 


yer Meyers, Assistant in Medicine 
1, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 


hn M; ^ i à ts 
pg Michael Mikulla, Assistant in Medicine 

X *: 1970, M.D, 1974, University of Pittsburgh 
Maddin Mirmirani, Assistant in Psychiatry 
"^^ 1970, Tehran University Medical School, India 


u : " . uae . 

aglas Moir, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
à * 1965, Stanford University; M.D, 1969, Washington University 
Nice 


Bs Berner Moor, Assistant in Radiology 


York D » City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1972, State University of New 
Ownstate Medical Center 


May ; 
le Myint, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
í » Intermediate College of Rangoon; M.B.B.S. 1970, Institute of Medicine, Rangoon 


Ny, N i nn audi : 
Ms c aghshineh, Teaching Fellow in Biochemistry 
*197, George Washington University 


woud Nemati, Assistant in Medicine 
k » University of Tehran 
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Frank Gerald Nisenfeld, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1966, Villanova University; M.D. 1970, Temple University 


Philip David Noguchi, Assistant in Pathology 
B.A. 1970, University of California; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 


Mary J. Normandy, Teaching Fellow in Biochemistry 
B.A. 1964, City University of New York, Hunter College 


Steven Joel Nussbaum, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1970, Union College; M.D. 1974, State University of New York 


Roger Oldham, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1965, Ball State University; M.D. 1969, Indiana University at Indianapolis 


Corwin Anson Olds, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology i 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; B.S. in M.E. 1955, M.S. in M.E. 1956, U.S, Naval Postgrad 
School; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 


Karen Frances O'Neill, Assistant in Medicine " 
B.A. 1967, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.D. 1971, New Jersey College of M 
and Dentistry 


Jerome Barry Orlin, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1974, Yale University 


Ronald Sandor Oser, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1967, M.D. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 


Lawrence A. Oufiero, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1970, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1974, State University of New York 


Gary Kazimieras Palys, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1969, St. John's University; M.D. 1973, State University of New York 


Steven William Papish, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1970, M.D. 1974, University of Pennsylvania 


Furnifold M.S. Patterson, Jr., Assistant in Medicine (Hematology) 
B.A. 1967, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


Malcolm David Paul, Assistant in Surgery (Plastic) 
B.S. 1965, M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 


William Charles Payes, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1970, Syracuse University; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 


Stephen Michael Peters, Fellow in Microbiology 
B.A. 1965, California State College, Los Angeles; M.Sc. 1973, Georgetown University 


Barbara Peterson, Teaching Fellow " 
B.S. 1970, New Mexico State University; M.P.H. 1972, University of California, Los Ange 


Frank Ogden Petkovich, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1969, University of Missouri; M.D. 1973, St. Louis University 


Stephen Donohoe Pett, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1967, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Peter Charles J. Pislor, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1970, Villanova University; M.D. 1974, New Jersey Medical School 


Vincent Policelli, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1968, Fordham University; M.D. 1972, Georgetown University 
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Robert Post, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BA. 1964, Yale University; M.D, 1968, University of Pennsylvania 


J : . ? 
n Elliot Pressler, Assistant in Surgery 
S. 1969, University of Michigan; M.D, 1973, Ohio State University 


S 1 i : s 
man Robertson Prince, Assistant in A nesthesiology 

“A. 1967, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1971, Duke University 
Russet Quirk, Assistant in Medicine 

S. 1968, Marquette University; M.D. 1972, Medical College of Wisconsin 


Khosrow Rastgar, Assistant in Pathology 
5. 1964, M.D. 1958, Pahlevi University, Iran 


Ali : á > 
li Ravani, Assistant in Pathology 

D. 1964, Faculty of Medicine, Tehran, Iran 
Nchara Bri 


A an Reff, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 


9, M.D. 1972, George Washington University 


iia Ann Rhodes, Assistant in Medicine 
“A. 1967, Mount Holyoke; M.D. 1972, Duke University 


arge Riley, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
"^. 1967, University of Texas at Austin; M.D. 1971, Wake Forest University 


War, 
do 
M.D, alfredo 


Rivas, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
8, University Mayor of San Simon, Bolivia 


kan 

-Fr 
MD. is. 
"ihn 


"m t Kumar Rohatgi, Fellow in Medicine (Pulmonary Diseases) 
1 *8.B.s, 1969, AII India Institute of Medical Sciences 
E 
uM. Rosen, Assistant in Medicine 
^" 1969, Colgate University; M.D. 1973, Chicago Medical School 


cois Roberge, Fellow in Ophthalmology 
71, Laval University, Quebec 


ae Lane Rothstein, Assistant in Medicine 
» George Washington University; M.D. 1974, Duke University 


ae Rubin, Assistant in Radiology 
* 1964, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1968, Columbia University 


Que B. Ruby, Assistant in A nesthesiology 
À * 1967, M.D. 1974, George Washington University 


às i, Ryan, Assistant in Medicine 


70, St. Joseph’s College; M.D. 1974, Pennsylvania State University 
as LH. Ryan, Assistant in Medicine 
* 1968, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1972, University of Vermont 


ly 
d : 
M deghian 


» Assistant in Medicine (C. ardiology) 
58, University of Tehran, Iran 


tuer, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
* 1967, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.D. 1969, Boston University 


ty 


Var, Assistant in Medicine 
3, University of Zaragosa, Spain 


A 


ay : i 
Ry Saleri, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
1965, M.D. 1971, University of Istanbul 
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Michael Sandberg, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1969, Boston University; M.D. 1973, Medical College of Wisconsin 


Allen H. Sandler, Fellow in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, New York University 


Philip Jay Santora, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1966, LeMoyne College; M.D. 1970, St. Louis University 


Craig John Schaefer, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1970, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.D. 1974, Albany Medical College 


Thomas Schmitt, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1968, University of Dayton; M.D. 1972, Ohio State University 


David Schoening, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1968, Pacific Lutheran University; M.D. 1972, University of Oregon 


Frederic Tovi Schwartz, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1965, American International College; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 


Michael Carl Schweitz, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1968, M.D. 1972, George Washington University 


Ronald Joseph Scott, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1969, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1973, Boston University 


Samuel Jack Scott, Jr., Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1966, M.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Jere Palmer Segrest, Assistant in Pathology 
B.A. 1962, M.D. 1967, Vanderbilt University 


Chic J. Shin, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1973, Howard University 


Ali Shirkhoda, Assistant in Radiology 
M.D. 1970, Isfahan Medical School, Iran 


Shaukat Ali Shah, Assistant in Medicine ps 
F.Sc. 1958, M.B.B.S. 1963, Peshawar University; F.C.P.S. 1970, Pakistan College of 
and Surgeons 


Lester Steven Shoap, Assistant in Medicine 
M.D. 1970, Temple University 


Michael H. Silver, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.A. 1972, University of Connecticut 


Eugene David Silverman, Assistant in Pathology 
B.A. 1969, M.D. 1973, George Washington University 


David Bart Simon, Fellow in Medicine (Pulmonary Diseases) 
M.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Thomas Gordon Sinderson, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.A. 1965, Emory University; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 


Sarah Singal, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1968, Wellesley College; M.D. 1972, Duke University 
Richard Joseph Smith, Jr., Assistant in Anesthesiology w 
ashingto? 


B.S. 1969, B.S.Med. 1971, University of North Dakota; M.D. 1973, George Wi 
versity 


Michael Sandor Sommer, Assistant in Urology 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1964, M.D. 1970, George Washington University 
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| Steven 


: Bennett Sotman, Assistant in Medicine | 


970, M.D. 1973, Tulane University of Louisiana 


| Ir . ] | 
| * Lawrence Spar, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery | 
| Unie 1964, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1968, George Washington 

ersity 


Char; . Wi 
| tariklia Spiegel, Assistant in Medicine 


S 9, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1973, University of California, 
an Francisco 


| Ti 
| Mothy Merle Spiegel, Assistant in Medicine 
“A. 1969, Duke University; M.D. 1973, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


0 , k à 7 
ger James Starkweather, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
A. 1967, Northwestern University; M.D, 1971, George Washington University 
i Er Ic Stern, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Uni, 1965. City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1969, George Washington 
ity 


Merri Stock, Ass 


Bs istant in Medicine (Gastroenterology) 
9: 1967, Albrigh 


t College; M.D. 1971, Thomas Jefferson University 


la jd Stopak, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
| 1959, University of Maryland; M.D. 1970, University of Montpellier, France 


fet Strautz, Assistant in Pathology 
Universi American University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Maryland; M.D. 1973, Howard 
i 


as ^5 Fildane Street, Assistant in Surgery 
* 1968, John Carroll University; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 


[lic 
B Edward Sung, Assistant in Obstetrics and G ynecology 


j Comm, 3, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1967, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
| Onwealth University 


(traya Ki m Á A r ~ 
Mp ,"lwat Suriya, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
* 1970, Mahidol University, Thailand 


al : : : 
"n Charles Sweet, Assistant in Obstetrics and G ynecology 
» Wright State University; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 


Zafar Syed, Assistant in Pathology 
T 3, M.B.B.S. 1968, College of Science, India 
|Win Ch; Pin 
EO It-Sang Tan, Assistant in Urology 

i » Mount Union College; M.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Neem, 
Bs, 196 


an 
| ty Edward Tasoff, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
l » Rutgers University, New Brunswick: M.D. 1968, University of Chicago 


“Ta : Sc > 
ta ber, Assistant in Medicine (Pulmonary Diseases) 


leben City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1971, George Washington 
"hue 
E Petursdottir Thorgeirsson, Assistant in Pathology 
Y 969, University of Iceland 


le Tim; : ^ i 
LN ‘timins, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
ii 5, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1969, Thomas Jefferson University 
Tim; 
us dins, Assistant in Radiology 
» Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1971, Thomas Jefferson University 
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Charles Kenneth Travers, Jr., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1969, University of Maryland; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 


Joseph Unis, Assistant in Radiology 
B.S. 1966, M.D. 1970, University of Nebraska 


Robert Stephen Viener, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Van Thanh Vu, Teaching Fellow in Pharmacology 
B.A. 1973, Case Western Reserve University 


Kenneth Ward, Assistant in Surgery 


cist" 
B.A. 1969, Northwestern University; M.D. 1973, New Jersey College of Medicine and per 


Daniel Waterman, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1966, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.D. 1973, Hahnemann Medical College 


John Ackroyd Webster, Jr., Teaching Fellow in Microbiology 
B.S. 1973, William and Mary College 


Robert Adams Weiss, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1970, Yale University; M.D. 1974, University of Pennsylvania 


Charles White, Assistant in Medicine (Hematology) 
B.A. 1965, Harvard University; M.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh 


Peter White Whitfield, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1969, University of Rhode Island; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 


Roger Bruce Wigton, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1969, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1973, University of Cincinnati 


Morris Jack Wilkenfeld, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1969, Lafayette College; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 


John Willen, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1969, Tulane University of Louisiana; M.D. 1973, Wake Forest University 


Arnold Jay Willis, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1970, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1974, Thomas Jefferson University 


Leonard Wisneski, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1969, Drexel University; M.D. 1973, Thomas Jefferson University 


Suvatchava Witoelar, Assistant in Neurology 
B.S. 1966, M.D. 1970, Chulalongkorn University, Thailand 


Melvin Wolf, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1963, Temple University; M.D. 1967, Thomas Jefferson University 


Nathan Woodruff, Assistant in Pathology 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland; M.D. 1972, Howard University 


William Joseph Yarbrough, Assistant in Urology rolis 
B.S. 1964, University of South Carolina; M.D. 1968, Medical University of South Ca 
Paul Jerome Yarowsky, Fellow in Physiology 
B.S. 1969, Washington University 


Kae Strosnider Yingling, Assistant in Radiology 
B.S. 1969, University of Maryland; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 


Dal Yoo, Assistant in Medicine (Hematology) 
M.D. 1967, Seoul National University 
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it A. Zafar, Assistant in Medicine (Clinical Engineering) 
5. 1969, University of Maryland; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 
P : : ; : 
il Stanley Zimmons, Assistant in Radiology 
"^ m Pharm, 1963, Albany College of Pharmacy; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Alan R 
? 


B Obert Zwerner, Assistant in Obstetrics and G ynecology 
‘A. 19 0, State University of New York; M.D. 1974, Georgetown University 


MEDICAL STUDENT RECORD 


M.D. Degree Candidates Registered 1974-75. 


FIRST YEAR 

Allen, Warren M. Calif. 
B.A. 1974, Swarthmore College 

Allenby, Kent S. Va. 
B.A. 1973, Dartmouth College 

Bagley, Esther D.C. 
B.S. 1973, Federal City College 

Barton, Bette L. Va. 


B.A. 1958, Rutgers University 
Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 


Basch, Peter Conn. 
B.A. 1974, Trinity College 
Beckmann, Mary L. Pa. 


B.A. 1970, University of Rochester 
M.S. 1974, University of Illinois 


Benesh, Bruce L. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, Adelphi University 

Brooks, Dana B. Calif. 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University 

Blackman, Wayne N.Y. 
B.A. 1973, New York University 

Blumenthal, Bruce A. NJ. 
B.A. 1974, Columbia University 

Bober, John F. Md 
B.A. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 

Bohon, Constance J Mo. 
B.A. 1974, Mount Holyoke College 

Borodulia, Nicholas N. Md 
B.S. 1974, George Washington University 

Brennan, Bruce N.Y. 
B.A. 1974, Columbia University 

Brown, Martin H N.Y. 
B.S. 1974, George Washington University 

Butler, Maurice D.C. 
B.S. 1974, Howard University 

Byers, Robert H. N.Y. 


B.S. 1973, State University of New York— 
Stony Brook 


Campbell, Alan D. Mich 
B.A. 1974, University of Michigan 

Chang, Clayton W Hawaii 
B.A. 1974, Columbia University 

Cheatham, Carolyn L. Conn. 
B.A. 1971, Howard University 

Chin, John Calif 


B.A. 1973, University of California, Berkeley 
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c 

Chin, Robert , 

B.S. 1974, Dickinson College p 
Chopivsky, Peter 

B.A. 1974, Princeton University ve 


Cohen, John B. s 
B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania call 
Cotter, James C. 
B.S. 1974, University of California, 


Los Angeles call 
Daniels, Marcia 

B.S. 1973, Trinity College v» 
Davidson, Richard S. 

B.S. 1974, Weber State College NY 
Demberg, James H. 

B.A. 1973, New York University n 
Dent, Dean A. 

B.A. 1974, Brown University [C2 


Doppelheur, John D c 
B.A. 1974, George Washington Universi? gp 
Edelglass, John W. d 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974, Tufts Universi y) 
Ein, Thomas E. 
B.S. 1972, George Washi 
M.S. 1974, Georgetown University o 
Engstrom, Fayette z 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania NÝ 
Epstein, Paul M. 4 
B.S. 1973, City University of New york 


ngton Univers? : 


Brooklyn College v 
Evans, Geoffrey 

B.A. 1973, University of Richmond N 
Feldman, Dennis H. J 

B.A. 1974, Colgate University N 
Feller, Bruce S J 

B.A. 1974, University of Rochester Ne 
Filak, Andrew T. Y 

B.A. 1974, St. Peter's College N 
Frank, Dana H. v 

B.A. 1973, Brown University 
Freer, Carol 

B.S. 1968, University of Delaware co? 
Frenkel, David S. wi 


B.A. 1973, Washington University 
Frey, Linda R. 
B.A. 1969, Smith College 


M.A. 1971, University of Wisconsin 


Freidman, Roger J, 


BA Md. 
Fuchs” 1973, Washington University 
“re Thomas D, Md. 
“A. 19 ke U — 
Furlow, jut Duke University 


^ 1969, George W Jnive 
Geier, Mark, ereotge Washington University 


8. , Md 
Uni 1970, Ph.D 1973, George Washington 


Jia od 
Moroni Joseph G. Pa. 
e 3, Franklin and Marshall € jllege 
Sitter, Mark ere rey 
V. 1974, , Iniv. 
Goade, cr University D. 
Ms 1970, University of Pennsylvania 
Goode 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
Weer Amy S. NJ. 
005.1971, New York University 
BA ^ illiam M. Va. 
teens Is 3, Emory University 
py cin, Masha E, Mass 
. Pu t 
P » Antioch College 
| Ha X 1968, Yale University 
| Bs", Wayne L. N.C 
€ 1974, Duke University 
is" Barbara E. Md. 
| Hogan M George Washington University 
Ba’. Ma . Md. 
DR 1974, George Washington University 
Bg qo Robert S, N.Y. 
Norm 1971, City University of New York 
BA Carole E. Fla. 
^ 1966, Brandeis University 
lom “> 1969, Columbia University 
A Janet Md 
Ms 1972, Vanderbilt University 
lvii, 73, Georgetown University 
hA ^ Stuart L, NJ. 
E Be Colgate University 
Ang, o Ard S, Ohio 
|! RA George Washington University 
BS tong s. Wash. 
le El 4, Brigham Young University 
BA linoe Mass. 
Xi 1958, Wheaton College 
| BA. Alan N, N.Y. 
MA, i, George Washington University 
“dian 4, Tufts University 
la" Ped M, : N.Y. 
| Nes; k 74, Colgate University 
la, pgp Uliette S, Md. 
EUR M, Wesleyan University, Conn. 
N lp lizabeth M. Md 
Wi Ei Goucher College 
a 1g7zabeth A. Md. 
wi 3, Mount Holyoke College 
RS. ioyarey H. Pa. 
ko » George Washington University 
LN 1970an Pa 
er 4, University of Vermont 
dA, lga liot M. Md. 
ilie Johns Hopkins University 
A 195 Raymond J. N.Y. 
ls 1974 j 
| John » Cornell University 
E E Md. 
lei. 1 
Í Sian George Washington University 
yt 19 R. Fla. 
W Stun Northwestern University 
la 195 . N.Y. 
hi Ray: Cornell University 
A, 19 mond » A Pa. 


^, U 


niversity of Pennsylvania 


M.D. 


Md. 
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Liu, Mini A, Calif 
B.A. 1971, Radcliffe College 
Loggins, William F Ohio 
B.A. 1974, Miami University 
Longo, Michael G Maine 
B.A. 1974, University of Maine 
Lovett, Jeffrey W. La. 
B.S. 1971, Louisiana State University 
M.S. 1973, Texas Graduate School of 
Bio-Medical Sciences 
MacFarland, Linda C. Conn 
B.A. 1974, Connecticut € ollege 
Makinen, Lynn J. Wash. 
B.S. 1974, University of Washington 
Marano, Matthew J. NJ 
B.A. 1974, Columbia University 
McGowan, Judson C. Ga. 
B.S. 1969, University of Rochester 
Michelstein, Richard D N.Y. 
B.A. 1974, University of Rochester 
Miller, Holley N.Y. 
B.S. 1974, Cornell University 
Moore, Robert C, N.H. 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College 
M.S. 1973, University of Minnesota 
Morris, Howard G. Md. 
B.A. 1974, Wake Forest College 
Moshman, Gordon S. Colo. 
B.A. 1974, University of Colorado 
Mudrock, John D. NJ. 
B.A. 1974, Rutgers University 
Munoz, Jesse B. N.Y. 
B.A. 1974, Princeton University 
Murray, Kevin M. Calif. 
B.A. 1974, Stanford University 
Myerson, Karen B. Vt. 


B.A. 1972, M.A 


1973, Washington University 


Neiman, Richard A. NJ. 
B.S. 1974, University of Michigan 

Newman, Richard S. N.Y. 
B.S. 1974, Tufts University 

Orton, Kimball R. Utah 
B.S. 1974, Brigham Young University 

Petrone, Joseph J. N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, Cornell University 

Pickard, Jeffrey Mass. 
B.A. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 

Piperi, Vincent D. NJ. 
B.A. 1973, Seton Hall University 

Powell, Blake L. Md. 
B.S. 1973, George Washington University 

Pulde, Milo F. Mass. 
B.A. 1974, Tufts University 

Rea, Robert F, Md. 
B.A. 1973, Vanderbilt University 

Rigel, Darrell S. Calif. 


B.S. 1972, M.S. 1974, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


Rintel, Theodor D. N.Y. 
B.A. 1973, Antioch College 

Rizzoli, Paul B. Md. 
B.A. 1974, Haverford College 

Robinson, Lois Mass. 
B.A. 1973, Stanford University 

Rogal, Gary NJ. 


B.S. 1974, George Washington University 


Rogers, Clare R. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, Barnard College 

Saidman, Sander B. D.C. 
B.A. 1974, Washington University 

Santos, Robert T. Calif. 


B.A. 1973, University of California, 
Berkeley 
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Sarno, Robert A. Colo. 
B.S. 1974, U.S. Air Force Academy 

Savitsky, S. Mitchell N.Y 
B.A. 1973, Cornell University 

Seidel, Eric C. Pa. 


B.S. 1972, Albright College 
M.S. 1973, Wayne State University 


Seidman, Christine Wis. 
B.S. 1974, Radcliffe College 
Sheen, Michael R. Utah 


B.S. 1974, Brigham Young University 


Sherman, Orrin NJ 
B.A. 1974, University of Vermont 

Shuman, Harry I. N.Y 
B.A. 1974, University of Rochester 

Silver, Lee R. Calif 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1974, Rhode Island 
University 

Simons, Steven M N.Y. 


B.A. 1971, M.A. 1974, Wesleyan University, 
Conn 


Singer, Ira J. NJ 
B.S. 1974, George Washington University 

Sloan, Dean D. Va. 
B.A. 1972, Duke University 

Smith, Roy A. N.Y. 
B.S. 1974, City University of New York, 
Brooklyn College 

Smith, Steven B. Utah 
B.S. 1974, University of Utah 

Stevens, David M. Md. 


B.A. 1969, Washington University 

M.S. 1974, George Washington University 
Strauus, Steven C. Md. 

B.A. 1973, Northwestern University 

M.S. 1974, George Washington University 


Struck, Kent D. N.D. 
B.A. 1966, Harvard University 

Sunderland, Pearson Md. 
B.A. 1974, Harvard University 

Tanzer, Peter P. Pa. 


B.S. 1974, George Washington University 


Tarassoff, Peter G. Va. 
B.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, George Washington 


University 


Taub, Steven I M 
B.A. 1974, City University of New York. 
Queens College " 

Taylor, George A Me 
B.S. 1974, George Washington Universit y 

Tonnemacher, Kent D ke! 
B.A. 1972, University of California, Be y 

Tossell, Julia W 
B.A. 1969, Radcliffe College 
M.A. 1970, Columbia University pt 

Trenbath, Richard S 1 
B.A. 1965, University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill ni 

Wahl, Richard 
B.A. 1973, University of Rochester oe 

Waltos, David I 


B.S. 1974, Trinity College p 
Weed, Thomas S. 
B.A. 1974, Williams College M 


Weilburg, Jeffrey B. 

B.S. 1974, Union College ow 
Wells, John J 

B.S. 1974, Notre Dame University M 
Wemple, Donna W. 

B.S. 1973, University of Maryland y 
Wilbur, Andrew C 

B.A. 1974, Stanford University u 
Wilcox, Sandra I 

B.S. 1970, M.S. 1974, Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology n 
Winnick, Sheldon : ms 

B.A. 1965, University of California ~ wi 
Wisoff, Jeffrey H. 1 


B.S. 1974, Union College N 
Wong, Albert K. 
B.A. 1974, St. John's University ol 


Woolf, Murray A. M 
B.A. 1974, University of California, ye 


Wurzell, William D. 


B.S. 1970, Boston College ý 

M.A. 1972, George Washington unives) 
Wyse, Roberta L. 

B.A. 1974, Wellesley College y 
Ziegler, Penelope P. universi 


B.S. 1973, George Washington 


SECOND YEAR 


Allen, Donald W. Mont. 


B.A. 1972, University of Utah 


Alper, Michael J. NJ. 


B.A. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 


Altieri, Michael F. Conn. 


B.A. 1973, Colgate University 


Anderson, Robert E. Wash. 


B.S. 1971, University of Washington 


Anixter, William L. Calif. 


B.A. 1972, University of California, 
Berkeley 


Artiss, Frederick L. Md. 


B.A. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 


Barone, Charles J. Mich. 


Attended Wayne State University 


Baxley, Robert S. Wash. 


B.S. 1972, Gonzaga University 


Bayer, Edward A. Calif. 


B.S. 1969, University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign 


= À EDS y 
Beall, John A., Jr., y 
B.A. 1972, St. Olaf College 
Benner, Charles M. 4 
B.S. 1973, American University N 
Bennett, Howard J. 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland od 
Bernstein, Robert M. 
B.S. 1973, State University of " 
New York at Albany | 
Bertolli, Susan J. 
B.A. 1970, University of Califorai® 
Berkeley : [] 
M.A. 1972, Stanford University 
Birnbaum, Stuart E. W 
B.S. 1972, Emory University 
Blatt, David E. y 
B.A. 1973, Harvard University | 
Bliss, Mark C. ode sland 


B.S. 1973, University of Rh 


“n, John F,, Jr, N.C. 
P 1973, University of North 
ij lina àt Chapel Hill 
BA oe H. NJ. 
A. 1973, Cad 
Boscia, Jok "— University Md. 
t: 1973, Duke University 
BA Myron D, Pa. 
BA; 1963, Columbia University 
May th 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Bg oe, William D, Va. 
ru; 1973, Clark College 
Atten’ Milton H. Calif. 
lip, ded Brigham Young University 
n, David L. Fla. 
Citan 70, U.S. Military Academy 
h Out, Steven E, Calif 
(ua, 173, University of Santa Clara 
A uis A, Spain 
Ch. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 
ae Kenton " Calif. 
> 3, Universi "aliforni 
Berkeley niversity of California, 
"i Bernard A. Md. 
Crk. 1973, Dickinson College 
BA ordon H., Jr, Conn 
| Mp 970, Yale University 
“then, 841973, Pacific School of Religion 
ba | arc D, m. 
pj 973, Dartmouth College 
p Martha T, NJ. 
(ig a8, Vassar College 
ng Ronald J, Md. 
Ms x Wheeling College 
iel 72, Georgetown University 
as k Toni D. NJ. 
Uni 1973, Fairleigh Dickinson 
is ty, Rutherford 
Ry Kathleen K. Md. 
hor t Wellesley College 
ls AS i Mich. 
Wipe 3 0, U.S. Air Force Academy 
M1 ohn H. Md. 
"i, Pes Harvard University 
RN erick C, Mass. 
Ly 1973, Yale University 
ls p Robert p. NJ. 
E 3, St. Peter's College 
la an R. Va. 
(ut, 72, B-A. 1973, University of 
EON ia, Berkeley 
UN 1 artha D D.C 
hot E 3, Brown University 
LN 197ncis R. NJ. 
New B 3, Rutgers University, 
Sete Tunswick 
iy gay S. Va. 
br » Muhlenberg College 
Atende, Helene A. Md. 
i" Pad. University of Maryland 
evi J. Md. 
"ota University of Maryland 
Rn toga J. NJ. 
NUS 2, University of Pennsylvania 
KV 195, "oseph B. N.Y. 
yy Sha U.S. Military Academy 
loge là A. Va. 
Dan; Trinity College, D.C. 
197 Hw G. Md. 
ho is! Dartmouth College 
$ i973 dele M. N.Y. 


» Tufts University 
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Garfinkle, Terry J. N.Y. 
B.A. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
Glaza, Eve E. Utah 
B.F.A. 1970, University of Utah 
Glikin, Sanford E. Va. 
B.S. 1973, George Washington University 
Gorham, Jay R Wash. 
B.S. 1973, Washington State University 
Gorman, Joel R. D.C. 
B.A. 1973, Wesleyan Universtiy 
Gorovoy, Mark S. NJ. 
B.A. 1973, Duke University 
Greene, Robert D. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 
Hales, Robert E. m. 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy 
Hanowell, Leland H. Calif. 
B.S. 1973, University of California, 
Davis 
Harhay, Joseph S. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, Syracuse University 
Harrison, Johnny Ruth Calif. 
B.S. 1973, George Washington University 
Hawkins, Matthew T., Jr. Pa. 
B.S. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Hillsman, Regina O. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, Bryn Mawr College 
Hochman, Bruce N. Calif. 
B.A. 1972, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Holl, Thomas M. Ohio 
B.S. 1973, George Washington University 
Hom, Kenrick E. N.Y. 
B.S. 1973, Tufts University 
Hopkins, William P. Wis. 
B.S. 1973, University of Minnesota 
Hopper, Anne R. NJ. 
B.A. 1973, University of Vermont 
Horn, Martin S. N.H. 
B.A. 1973, University of New Hampshire 
Hotez, Lawrence S. Conn. 
B.S. 1973, Trinity College, Conn. 
Hughes, Dawn E. Pa. 
Attended Bucknell University 
Imershein, Ruth E. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, Washington University 
Isaacson, Dale H. Md. 
Attended Washington University 
Jacobson, Jeff NJ. 
B.A. 1973, University of Rochester 
Kampmeier, Patricia A. Iii. 
B.A. 1973, Northwestern University 
Kanter, Mitchel A. Md. 
B.S. 1973, Duke University 
Kehne, Susan M. Md. 
B.S. 1973, Mount Holyoke College 
Keller, Marc S. N.Y. 
B.A. 1973, Hamilton College 
Knutson, Anne NJ. 
B.A. 1973, University of Vermont 
Kolzak, Nancy E. Va. 
B.S. 1973, Smith College 
Kravitz, Jack A. Fla. 


Attended George Washington University 
Krembs, Gerhard A., II N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, Eisenhower College 


Kubik, Carolyn J. m. 
B A. 1973, University of Kansas 
Kung, George Y. Wash. 


B.S. in E.E., 1973, University of Washington 
Kushner, Mark J. Md. 
B.A. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 


Lagin, Sheri J. N.Y. 
B.A. 1973, George Washington University 

Laigon, Eugene E., Jr. Pa. 
B.S. 1973, Muhlenberg College 

Lamensdorf, Michael D.C. 
B.A. 1973, Oberlin College 

Lederer, Helen A. N.Y. 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 

Levine, Laurence E. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, New York University 

Lewis, Norman N.Y. 
B.A. 1973, Vassar College 

Libby, Louis S. Conn. 
B.S. 1972, Tufts University 

Liebermann, Joan V. N.Y. 


B.A. 1973, University of Wisconsin— 
Madison 

Lustig, llana D. N.Y. 
B.S. 1973, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Teaneck 


Maunder, Richard J. Calif. 
B.A. 1972, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Metelits, Joel B. Conn. 
Attended Pennsylvania State University 

Model, Lawrence M. NJ. 


B.A. 1973, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 

Mosby, John A. N.Y. 
B.A. 1973, City University of New York, 
Hunter College 


Neill, Marguerite A. NJ. 
B.A. 1973, Bryn Mawr College 
Nenonen, Rita S. N.Y. 


B.A. 1968, Vassar College 
M.S.W. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 


Nielsen, Peter C. Calif. 
B.S. 1973, Brigham Young University 

Orak, John K. NJ. 
B.S. 1973, St. Peter's College 

Orvin, Donna C. Md. 
B.A. 1969, Ed.M. 1971, Duke University 

Parker, Paul M. NJ. 
B.S. 1973, Union College, N.Y. 

Paul, Michael L. Pa. 
B.A. 1973, Temple University 

Pavluk, Charles H. Ohio 
B.G.S. 1973, University of Kentucky 

Peck, Thomas S. Ill. 
B.S. 1972, Indiana University at 
Bloomington 

Puro, David M. N.Y. 
B.A. 1973, New York University 

Rabkin, Anne E. Md. 
B.A. 1973, Smith College 

Rallis, Michael G. Va. 
Attended George Washington University 

Rhymers, Kurt L. Minn. 


B.S. 1966, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1971, Stanford University 


Roat, James W. D.C. 
B.S. 1973, Pennsylvania State University 

Rollins, Charles J. Md. 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 

Rose, Howard A. Mass. 
B.A. 1973, Harvard University 

Rosenberg, Gary J. N.Y. 
B.S. 1973, George Washington University 

Rosenfield, Louis D. Conn. 
Attended George Washington University 

Rubinstein, Michael N. Md. 


B.A. 1973, Wesleyan University 
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Rusin, Grant M, 


B.S. 1973, Fordham University y 
Ruttenberg, Rhoda 

B.A. 1961, Syracuse University Ni 
Saslow, Eric D. 

B.A. 1973, Cornell University y 
Schiffner, Craig A. 

B.A, 1973, Princeton University M 


Schliftman, Alan B. 

B.A. 1973, University of Rhode Island pt 
Schneider, Marta A. 

B.A. 1973, Trinity College, D.C. ý 
Schulman, Jeffrey M. 

B.A. 1973, George Washington Universit yj 
Seibert, Donald G. 


B.S. 1973, Bucknell University y? 
Shirley, Eric A. 
B.A. 1973, Cornell University p 


Shumaker, Douglas R. 

B.S. 1973, Pennsylvania State Universi p 
Siegel, Robert S. 

B.A. 1973, Stanford University y 
Skahen, Deborah S. 

B.A. 1973, Indiana University at 

Bloomington y 
Smith, Arthur R., III 

B.A. 1973, Dartmouth College w 
Smith, Laurence R, 

Attended Weber State College p 
Sokoloff, Daniel O. 

B.A. 1972, Tulane University of Louisig 
Stansfield, Stephen J, 

B.S. 1973, Washington State University y 
Stetz, Christian W. 

B.S. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 


Stine, Walter S. 

B.S. 1973, U.S. Air Force Academy {P 
Stoddard, Ronald A. 

B.S. 1973, Brigham Young Universit g 


Thompson, Joanne 

B.S. 1973, University of California 

Los Angeles ol 
Tway, Kenneth P. 

B.S. 1973, Stanford University y 
Uretsky, Stephen H. 

B.S. 1973, University of Maryland — 9 
Van Nice, Robert B. : { 

B.S. 1970, Montana State University — 
Vickers, Curtis W. ( 

B.A. 1973, University of Bridgeport p' 
Vickery, Carlin B. ( 

B.A. 1973, Kirkland College p 
Walker, Lillie 

B.S. 1964, Howard University it 

M.A. 1971, Catholic University 

M.S. 1974, George Washington unive oy 


Wedberg, Robin C. 

B.A. 1972, Stanford University » 
Weesner, Kenneth M. 

B.S. 1973, Northern Arizona Univ it 
Weitz, Susan R. y 

B.S. 1973, Cornell University 
Wertheimer, Debra S. yi 

l 


B.A. 1973, Goucher College 
Widlitz, Michael D. ol 
B.G.S. 1973, University of Michig9? | 
Willis, James A. f 
B.A. 1966, M.A. 1968, University 9 " 
California, Berkeley M 
Winchenbach, Curtis L. 
B.A. 1972, Northeastern University | 


M.D. 
"ton, Jonathan A. 


N.Y. 
h 1973, Muhlenberg College 
riehe, t, Curtis, IV Pa. 
1971, Haverford College 
T 
HIRD YEAR 
“tle, James F, Va. 
Pa, 964, Pennsylvania State University 
Bloo 969, Indiana University at 
n pmington 
4 Peter R, 
B, Conn. 
A. 1972, Wesleyan University 
BS au, Daryl 7 Ariz. 
hy S Nove’ 9, George Washington University 
b Kans. 
NN University of Kansas 
| Ba clo, p, William R. N.Y. 
ln, !972, Vill 
ne Robe mim University a 
[kaven 1971, Corneli University 
| Bg 192 "Joseph § N.Y. 
City 70, City University of New York, 
hne College 
À A Alan Wash. 
ens Dn, University of Washington 
Ag” Richard R. Utah 
bow. " University of Wyoming 
ha" Richard D, Pa. 
he 1970, Lehigh University 
ba d ancy V, NJ. 
R 2, University of Pennsylvania 
iind Obert D. Md. 
a” E Ment University 
as teven Md. 
e y 92, 1 Brae Univesity 
d A mes F, Mass. 
we, Td Harvard University 
EN rt Va. 
ka, cae College of Wooster 
ls 195. ra S, p. Hong Kong 
hte. Mary ae College 
ty i ons Paul L Va. 
huj, EE., B.S. in M.E. 1958, 
| Ms. infor University 
ee - Y 1962, Stanford University 
M 1 e S. J. 
D, Ca pocknell University 
t1 N.C. 
ROM » E College, N.C. 
m [x Peter N.Y. 
iter Union College, N.Y. 
u ichard E. Md. 
shy 63 : y Dartmouth College 
h3 E 8, University of Alberta 
A 19 m1 l E. NJ. 
ae Catholic University of America 
A 1975 Stopher Va. 
hi Ker y finceton University 
31 CEN Mich. 
| DE Seton University 
ie 72, Se recnity of Michigan 
M 2 1972 Conn. 
18 John’ que College 
t john Md. 
WP Stey, Us Air Force Academy 
CA mr G. Wash. 
N Ma mi University of Washington 
Tn F, Ohio 


, Carnegie- Mellon University 


DEGREE CANDIDATES REGISTERED 


Zielinski, Christopher J. N.Y. 
B.S. 1973, University of Notre Dame 
Elliott, Susan T. Md. 


B.S. 1970, Bucknell University 


M.S. 1972, George Washington University 
Emhoff, Timothy A. 
B.S. 1972, U.S. Air Force Academy 


Enos, William F. Va. 
B.A. 1972, Dartmouth College 

Fernandez- Miranda, John A. Va. 
B.S. 1968, Memphis State University 
B.M.S. 1974, Dartmouth College 

Finkelstein, Jerome L. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, New York University 

Fisher, Daniel B. D.C 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University 
Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin— 
Madison 

Fochios, Steven E. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, City University of New York, 
City College 

Francis, Thomas E. Ala. 
Attended Emory University 

Friefeld, Richard S. N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 

Galbavy, Edward J. N.Y. 
B.S. 1971, Georgetown University 

Gandy, Charles L., III N.M. 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy 

Gannon, Carmen Md. 
B.S. in Nursing 1957, Loyola College 
M.S. 1959, University of Maryland 

Gardner, Richard L. Calif. 
B.S. 1970, University of San Diego 

Gold, Marjorie B. D.C. 


B.A. 1969, Cornell College 
Goldstein, Gary E. 

B.S. 1972, George Washington University 
Goldstein, Stafford S. N.Y. 


B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania 
Gooch, Brent R. Idaho 
B.S. 1972, Utah State University 

Gossom, John B. Md. 
B.A. 1972, Occidental College 

Green, Leon M. N.D. 


B.A. 1971, University of Kansas 
B.Med.Sci. 1974, University of South Dakota 

Greenwood, Lee H, Utah 
B.A. 1972, University of Utah 

Gurian, Ellen L. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, New York University 

Hamilton, Kathleen M. Pa. 
Attended George Washington University 

Hartman, Albert R. Utah 
Attended Utah State University 

Healy, Michael J. Utah 
B.S. 1972, Weber State College 

Heller, Julianna W. D.C 
B.S. in Med.Tech. 1965, George 
Washington University 

Hermann, Christopher P. Conn. 
B.S. 1972, Villanova University 

Hidalgo, Hector J. Va. 


Attended George Washington University 


Hillmann, Scott NJ. 
B.A. 1972, University of Delaware 

Hirschberg, Joel M. NJ. 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 

Holt, Rickie B. Utah 
B.S. 1972, Utah State University 

Horn Babette J. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, Barnard College 

Horwitz, Stephen J. Md. 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 

Hubenette, Antoinette T. Calif, 
B.A. 1968, University of California 
Berkeley 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 

Huey, Richard G. Calif. 
B.S. 1971, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Hyldahl, Douglas R. Idaho 
B.S. 1972, University of Utah 

Johnson, Margery R. Mass. 
B.A. 1972, Smith College 

Jones, Noble S. D.C. 
B.A. 1970, Swarthmore College 

Kabnick, Lowell S. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 

Katske, Floyd A. N.Y. 


B.A. 1972, Rutgers University 
New Brunswick 


Kay, Douglass A. Md. 
B.S. in M.E. 1969, Purdue University 

Keahey, Thomas M. Fla. 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 

Keenan, Andrew M. Md. 
B.S. 1972, Tulane University of Louisiana 

Kendall, Martha R. Vt. 
B.A. 1969, Wellesley College 

Kinziger, Mark S. Mich. 
B.A. 1972, Kalamazoo College 

Kiviat, Jeffrey H. N.Y. 
B.S. 1972, Cornell University 

Klein, Michael I. Md. 
B.A. 1972, Washington and Jefferson 
College 

Knutson, Eric L. NJ. 
Attended Bucknell University 

Kohrn, Bruce Z. Md. 
B.A. 1972, Western Maryland College 

Kope, Walter R. Conn. 
B.S. 1972, University of Hartford 

Kornreich, Michael N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University 

Koroma, Banio P. Sierra Leone 
B.S. 1972, Mount Union College 

Kovacs, Karen F, Conn. 
B.S. 1972, Bucknell University 

Kozar, Mark D. Calif. 


B.S. 1971, M.S. 1972, University of 
California, Irvine 


Leo, Philip A. N.Y. 
B.S. 1972, Bucknell University 

Leonard, Andrea Md. 
B.S. 1970, University of Michigan 

Levin, Wayne S. Conn. 
Attended Clark University 

Locko, Roberta C. N.Y. 
B.A. 1972, Manhattanville College 

Longmore, James L. Md. 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland 

Madden, Michael R. N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, College of the Holy Cross 

Madsen, Bard R. Calif. 


B.S. 1972, Brigham Young University 
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Maher, Stephen C. we 

B.S. 1970, University of Notre Dame y 
Mason, Randall P. 

B.A. 1972, Northwestern University ol 
McCowin, Marcia J. 

B.A. 1972, University of California, 


Berkeley n 
McLoone, James R. 

B.A. 1972, University of Arizona N 
Merliss, Andrew D. 

B.A. 1972, Colgate University W 


Mets, Marilyn B. 
B.A. 1969, Wheaton College, Mass. 


M.S. 1972, Harvard University ov 
Morris, Ray D., II 

B.S. 1972, University of Akron pé 
Murphy, James P., Jr. 

B.A. 1972, Yale University NI 
Nathanson, Barry R. 

B.S. 1972, State University of New York 

at Albany p 
Nemiro, Jay S. 

B.A. 1972, Temple University pe 
Nevius, Patricia D. 

B.A. 1971, Hiram College M 


Niechniedowicz, Lynne M. 
B.S. 1972, St. John's University, NY: W 
Oliver, Gregory C. 


B.A. 1972, Colgate University y 
Orme, Geoffrey A. 
B.A. 1972, University of Utah v 


Ostroff, Robert B. versity 

Attended George Washington Unive Nise 
Oyewole, Morakinyo A. 

B.S. 1971, Federal City College p 
Pagnanelli, David A. 

B.A. 1972, Temple University y 
Parkinson, Dennis K. 

B.A. 1970, University of California, 

Berkeley we 
Paul, Ronald A. 

B.A. 1971, Temple University cot 
Pearl, Russell K. 

B.A. 1972, University of Connecticut 
Perkins, Edward W. 

B.A, 1968, University of Rochester vers 

M.A. 1972, B.S. in Med. 1974, Uni 

North Dakota 
Perlman, Mark L. 

B.A. 1972, Duke University ol 
Petrovitch, Charis R. 

B.S. 1972, Stanford University y 
Pollack, Louis D, 

B.S. 1971, George Washington Universit y 
Quan, Marvin M. a paw 

B.S. 1972, University of California, D^ M 
Quigley, James M. " 

B.A. 1971, Wesleyan University Ne 
Quinn, Michael J. 

B.A. 1972, Dartmouth College Me 
Rabkin, Lawrence E. 

B.A. 1972, Yale University ye 
Roberts, Jesse A., Jr. 1 

B.A. 1972, Washington University y 
Romansky, Stephen H. 

B.A. 1966, Brown University n 

M.A. in Govt. 1972, George Washing" 1 

University N 
Rosen, Leonard A. A [ 

B.A. 1971, George Washington Unive "wy. 
Roth, Henry J. 

B.A. 1972, Miami University 


M.D. 
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m, E Washington University 


R 
E Paul B, Va. Smith, Richard G. Calif. 
hi 1969, M.S. 1972, Fairleigh Dickinson Attended Brigham Young University 
iE Spiegel, Jane S. Fla. 
Bs Robert S. N.Y. B.A. 1971, Duke University 
hs Alban University of New York Spinella, Joseph A. Conn. 
ter, D B.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Bg | avid M. Calif. Strawberry, Carl W. D.C. 
Univ 972, California Polytechnic State B.S. 1972, St. Vincent College 
Shoei Talboys, Paul A. Md. 
Bs 1 *r, Donald R. N.Y. B.A. 1972, University of Texas at Austin 
tt Buf, 1972, State University of New York Vangrov, Mark S. Ohio 
uffalo B.A. 1970, Miami University 
BA, an, Martin F, NJ. Vargyas, Joyce M. N.J. 
Php. » New York University B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
| Brung 1968, Rutgers University, New Weaver, Albert J. Va. 
Maman, P B.S. 1970, George Washington University 
Paula C, N.Y. White, Gregory E. Mass. 
^" emp New York University B.A. 1972, St. Anselm's College 
M. Utah Willis, Dean N. Maine 
era University of Utah B.A. 1972, Assumption College 
Gene R, N.Y. Wolfsheimer, Frank B., Jr. D.C. 
E 1972, George Washington University B.S. 1971, Purdue University 
| ga i teven L. Md. Wong, Raymond P. N.Y. 
ther, R te pe University B.S. 1972, Fordham University 
BA Md. Woods, Anne M. Pa. 
en m Hiram College B.A. 1971, Catholic University of America 
Utah Yaffe, Bruce H. Md. 
t. E of Utah B.A. 1972, George Washington University 
Dre en, ; Steven A. N.Y. Zimmerman, Brian L. Md. 
put: » St. Lawrence University B.S. 1972, University of Maryland 
T gpavid E Calif. —Zolkind, Neil A. N.Y. 
n, Brigham Young University B.S. 1972, George Washington University 
| 
= YEAR 
ter, A iene M. N.J. Cricco, Carl F, NJ. 
CR 8, Middlebury College B.S. 1971, Fairfield University 
BA, lo arparet E. Md. Cumming, John G. NJ. 
| Ge m Holyoke College B.A. 1971, Ohio Wesleyan University 
: 195] 80 A Conn. Curry, Edward B. D.C. 
a Trinity College, Conn. B.S. 1963, Morehouse College 
97 Keith G, Nev Davis, James E. NJ. 
M B 1, University of California, B.A. 1971, Lafayette College 
hy arbara Daynes, Randall P. Utah 
| ls i970" W. Pa B.A. 1971, University of Utah 
Atton c U.S. Military Academy DiFiore, Kent C. Nev. 
RTY 1971 harles J $ N.J. B.S. 1970, George Washington University 
Michie Pniversity of Maryland Dimond, Marlin L. U 
BA, 197 NJ. B.A. 1972, University of Utah 
Eu 1, Geib College Donegan, Martha F. N.C. 
Ms in pMn W Calif. B.A. 1971, University of North Carolina 
ate enit e” Pa 1971, Northwestern at Chapel Hill 
bd Dorff, Robert J. Ohio 
BA tyr A., II Utah B.S. 1971, Georgetown University 
i3 St. Brigham Young University Doyle, Edward J., Jr. Va. 
197 rt R. N.Y. B.S. in Engr. 1970, Duke University 
WP University of Miami Elliott, Daniel C. Calif. 
xs jiohn e. Wyo. B.A. 1971, Stanford University 
University of Wyoming Ellyn, Nicholas NJ. 
8. 19 1 liam B D.C. B.S. 1971, University of Maryland 
E A George: Washington University Farber, Stuart P. N.Y. 
Ast 197 illam v. B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
Ww Div Pennsylvania State University Filipescu, Nicolae Va. 
[P d E. Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial 
Ns te L » Dartmouth College Chemistry, Polytechnic Institute, Rumania 
A, we E. Liberia Ph.D. 1964, George Washington bai 
| um? Washington and Jefferson Fitzmaurice, Arthur G. Mass. 
t Ahn A B.A. 1971, St. Anselm's College 
A1 Md. Footer, Robert D. Md. 


B.S. 1971, Ohio State University 


Fortuna, Lawrence J. S.D. 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1971, South Dakota 
State University 
B.S. in Med 1973, University of South 
Dakota 


Frank, Charles G. Md. 
B.S. 1970, Washington and Lee University 

Freer, Everett C., Jr. Nev. 
B.A. 1969, California Western University 

Gale, John H. D.C. 
B.A. 1970, Duke University 

Gillespie, Dorothy L. N.C. 


B.S. 1971, North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University 


Giuli, Michael F. Va. 
B.S. 1971, University of Alabama 

Gladsden, Robert E. D.C. 
B.A. 1971, Franklin and Marshall College 

Goldberg, Linn Ore. 
B.S. 1970, University of Oregon 

Goldman, William D. D.C. 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 

Gordon, Harriet L. Md. 
B.S. 1964, Howard University 

Greenberg, Jay B. N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University 

Greenfield, Robert M. Idaho 


B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
M.S. 1971, Georgetown University 


Hall, Courtland J. Mo. 
B.S. in Phar. 1966, University of Missouri— 
Kansas City 

Hansing, Ronald L. Kans 
B.S. 1967, Southern Illinois University 

Hardy, James R. Wash. 
B.A. 1962, B.S. 1964, University of 
Washington 

Hart, Michael M. Md. 
B.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington 
University 
M.S. 1966, University of Michigan 

Hauck, Kenneth W. N.Y. 
B.S. 1968, U.S. Military Academy 

Heron, William H. D.C. 
B.A. 1971, Johns Hopkins University 

Hieb, Michael J. N.D. 
Attended Creighton University 

Ho, Smith Thailand 


B.A. 1966, Columbia Union College 

M.S. 1970, George Washington University 
Hom, Frederick G. Calif 

B.A. 1971, University of California, 

Berkeley 


Howisey, Robert L. Wash. 
B.S. 1971, University of Washington 

Hughes, Susan M. N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, Manhattanville College 

Jacobs, Marc H. Md. 
B.A. 1971, Washington University 

Johnson, Glenn D. Colo. 
B.A. 1970, Princeton University 

Jorris, Marlene L. Md. 


B.A. 1962, Adelphi University 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1964, M.S. in Ch.E. 1969, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Kaiser, Cathryn I. NJ. 
B.A. 1970, Elmira College 

Katzen, Harvey I. Md. 
B.S. 1972, Georgetown University 

Kellett, Mirle A., Jr. Maine 


B.A. 1969, Dartmouth College 
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NY 
Kessler, Fred B. | 
B.S. 1971, George Washington Universit y 
Kimbleton, Dennis P. 
B.A. 1971, Rutgers University, 


New Brunswick w 
Kofoed, Kenneth R. | 

B.S. 1971, University of Utah ve 
Lancaster, Vere L. 

B.S, 1971, University of Utah g 
Lardinois, Claude K. 

B.A. 1971, B.S. in Med. 1973, Universi 

of South Dakota NY 
Lautin, Andrew L. 

B.A. 1970, Columbia University pé 
Learn, Martin P. 

B.A. 1971, University of Miami M 


Leichner, John P. P 
B.S. 1965, St. Joseph's College, Pa. | 
M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Catholic Unive | 


of America ow 
Lieberman, Jeffrey A. 

B.A, 1970, Miami University coe 
London, Raymond G. 

B.A. 1971, Clark University M 


Lough, Frederick C., Jr. 

B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy 
Lyonga, Doris E. West cut 

B.S. 1969, Barat College of the Sai 

Heart v" 
MacDougall, Monica K. T) 

B.A. 1970, Case Western Reserve Uni wy. 
Maddi, Rosemarie 

B.A. 1971, Mount Holyoke College » 
Maliniak, Keith K. 

B.A. 1971, Franklin and Marshall Colles” yy 
Mangasarian, Robert A. 

B.A. 1971, Boston University M 
Mann, Jason 

B.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvani? yg 
Marble, Richard D. 

B.A. 1970, Claremont Men's College — cy 
Marcus, Steven J. 

B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin— 


Madison yel 
Matsuoka, Lois Y. 
B.A. 1971, Mills College ø 


McCullars, George M. 
B.S. in Agri. 1968, University of Floty 
M.S. 1971, George Washington Unive™ kgs 
Mehl, Raymond E. Kans 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1971, University of P^ p 
Metheny, Jeffry A. 


B.S. 1970, Geneva College o 
Miles, John P., Jr. 1 

B.A. 1964, Brown University x 
Mills, Carl 

B.A. 1971, Syracuse University T9? 


Mohn, Edward S., Jr. ity 
B.A. 1968, George Washington Univer 
M.S. 1972, Georgetown University 

Montgomery, Thomas R. yl 
B.S. 1971, Bucknell University 

Neuwelt, Clark M. 

B.S. 1971, University of Wisconsin 


Madison pé 
Ney, Alan B. 
B.S. 1971, St. Lawrence University xe 


Ngumi, Paul G. r 
B.S. 1967, Central State University " 
M.S. 1971, University of Dayton N 

Niechniedowicz, Frank E. wi S88 

B.S. 1970, St. John's University, ^ 


N 
er Lucille J, N.Y. 
"o 1971, Vassar College 
/ wd Sharon E. N.Y. 
OK; 1971, Mount Holyoke College 
jra Ruth h A. Wis. 
[9s Marquette University 
BA Chukuemeka O. Nigeria 
Okum 1971, University of Colorado 
D. Neil" H. Mich. 
Osborne, 1970, University of Detroit 
A p^ obert W. Jr. Wash. 
Page m, University of Washington 
By Michael J Mont 
Patlen, 1971, OPE of Colorado 
Bs i atrick G, N.Y. 
Palmer, 971, U.S. Air Force Academy 
BS ; Richard N. N.M. 
Patterson =» New Mexico State University 
BA. e" e B, Calif. 
tanfi 
DE Jacob E ord University oder 
Phair 1971, Pacific C ollege 
is Robert F, NJ. 
Ip 197, Newark College of Engineering 
Meneran Georgetown Univeristy 
B. ws, Sterling R. Utah 
led , University of Utah 
BA Allan p N.Y 
or, George Washington University 
RA oat J N.Y. 
[tara 970 University of Pennsylvania 
BA. ine C. Calif 
n ik University of California, 
bj 
is lat, ae J. Md. 


RT 
M 


LM 


d 
wA 


an na 
ki 1, University of Hartford 


x T Rihara d D. 
ty, 


| Michael are” Washington University 
1971, Di 
| A an, Barry S. 


ickinson College 


N.Y. 
Md. 


George Washington University 


ed DA 1970, University of Arizona 
LZY: 2. George Washington University 


gory N 


Unversity of South Dakota 


Me 
ls 19 Jeffrey F, 


bs 


lm 
"aries of Registration, M. D. Program. 
peor REGISTRANTS 


9, G 
WV 2 Hen 
l, » University of Pennsylvania 


Davia University of North Dakota 


n V Thon Us Air Force Academy 


"NN Washington University 


Ariz. 
Md. 


Conn. 


Mont. 


N.Y. 
Va. 


NJ. 


1 


Colorado 


SUMMARIES OF REGISTRATION 251 
Seigel, Leonard J. NJ. 
B.A. 1971, University of Rochester 
Shibata, Carl S. Calif. 
B.A. 1971, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Shubert, Dennis L. Maine 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1970, Tufts University 
Sims, Edward G. m. 
B.A. 1971, Northwestern University 
Smith, Wallace D. Utah 
B.A. 1971, Weber State College 
Sorensen, James M. Calif. 
B.S. 1971, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Spier, Ronald B. N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, New York University 
Sveda, Sally A. Conn. 
B.A. 1965, Smith College 
M.S. 1968, Yale University 
Swartz, Joel D. Ohio 
B.S. 1971, Ohio State University 
Sweet, Nancy D. NJ. 
B.S. 1969, Chestnut Hill College 
Tall, Roger H. Idaho 
Attended Brigham Young University 
Thompson, Fitzroy N. N.Y. 
B.S. 1967, City University of New York, 
City College 
Tornow, John J. S.D. 
B.S. 1971, Creighton University 
B.S. in Med. 1973, University of South 
Dakota 
Trigg, Michael E. Conn. 
B.A. 1971, Trinity College, Conn. 
Trued, Sally D.C. 
B.A. 1970, Northwestern University 
Trumbull, Donald N.Y. 
B.S. 1971, McGill University 
Van Atta, Glenn B. Ohio 
B.A. 1965, Ohio Northern University 
Warden, Steven S. Md. 
B.S. 1971, Muskingum College 
Weiner, Jay H. Md. 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
Wiesner, Don R. Wash. 
B.S. 1970, Oregon State University 
Wile, Charles H. N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, Duke University 
Young, George N.Y. 
B.S. 1971, Columbia University 
Zinar, Lawrence C. Md. 
B.F., B.S. 1968, State University of 
New York at Stony Brook 
Cots ee T9712. |... 148 
Class entering 1971 .......................... 141 
California XL Lb... 49 
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Connecticut .......... EDA E A 26 
District of Columbia EL dn 30 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana ...... WT 
dia ^15. 5 Ab ne nre 
Louisiana «i "- 
Mali Boslied a erre res ara ooe RE 
Maryland , : n À 9 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico aè 
New. Xork Gangan iraina aIdi 115 


_ 


Un 
wWoONRWWeK TERRORS BRR SODANO 
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1 
North Carolina "WM 
North Dakota Ww. i 
Ohio . E 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island i 
South Dakota .. 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont . 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Hong Kong 
Kenya 
Liberia . 
Nigeria 
Sierra Leone 
Spain 
Thailand . 


INSTITUTIONS IN WHICH MEDICAL STUDENTS EARNED DEGREES 


Adelphi University .................... 
Akron, University of ........... 
Alabama, University of 
Alberta, University of 
American University o ARA 
Arizona, University of .................... 
Assumption College ........................ 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart.. 
Darata College 3) 58 WE Dru 
Bennett. College, N.C. 
Boston College ................... 
Boston University 5 
Bradley University .......................... 
Brandeis University 
Bridgeport, University of ................ 
Brigham Young University . 
Brown University ... 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bucknell University 
California Polytechnic State 


DAN DA ORR RNR RK NR RA et 


University 1 
California, U niversity of: 
Berkeley ................ 18 
(oL mom TT Pm ert mo or em 2 
SEWED AAS da dri ip 1 
Los Angeles . 4 
Santa Barbara . 1 
California Western University ...... 1 
Carnegie-Mellon University ............ 1 
Case Western Reserve University.... 1 
Catholic University of America .... 4 
Central State University .................. 1 


l 

Chestnut Hill College ............«77 —] 
Claremont Men's College J 
Clark College J 
Clark University ................. ET | 
J 

| 

J 

J 


Colgate University ......... 
Colorado, University of 
Columbia Union College ........" | 
Columbia University " 
Connecticut College ...........« 
Connecticut, University of .... 
Cornell College .................« "m 
Cornell University ............-. "1 

Creighton University 
Dartmouth College .............« 
Dayton, University of 
Delaware, University of . 
Detroit, University of „s.s 
Dickinson College 
Duke University . 
Eisenhower College . 
Elmira College . 
Emory University . 
Fairfield U niversity 


Fairleigh Dickinson University, ! 
Rutherford . anm 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Teaneck . ede 
Federal City College 
Florida, University of ....- 
Fordham University . i 


Franklin and Marshall College - 
Geneva College ............- 


George Washington University . 
Tgetown University .................... 
Sllysburg College 
Gonzaga University 
Oucher College ... 
Amilton GUT te 
Artforg, University of .... 
arvard University ............ 
äverford College 
pam College 
Obart College .................. 


Stra University 
oly c ersity 


-> Hopkins University 
K; n A200 College 
Sas, University of ..... 


i ànd Clark College ............ 
E iin University Ot oidhe es ^ 
loyo 4 State University .............. 
College 


"WMhatra n.: 
Mars ittanville College 


Man all University ..... 
Maryy anse College .......... 

Mas od, University of ................ 
Tec husets Institute of 

KcGi nology 
Mes. BUR hb cio e a i da 
kanoti State University .....— 
Mia EUIVersity ..... i. dScnispnssibicsocdéc 
Michi , niversity Ug o Ri he sn ^ 
Mig » UNiversity of .................. 
dlebury College 


inne 
Mig, Ota, Universi 
ivoue: ty of 


Qi University of —Kansas 


1 Ontan; e T coces 
ic ouse C 
| se 

Sunt H 


\ 
Wnt Un 


NT 
LM i, College of Engineering .... 


UM M 


~ 
© 


UA momo NO NO SOLI) A NO Y 


NKR à d om m dh NR RNR Re Ree ROD 


M A A à Lk eee 
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New York, City University of: 
Brooklyn College 2 
City College ............. d: 4 
Hunter College ................ 1 
Queens College .................... 1 

New York, State University of: 
at Albany .......... NR ALT UP C 
at Buffalo ................... “i 
at Stony Brook ...... 

New York University 

North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University .......... 

North Carolina, University of, at 
Chapel Hill |... disse ial 

North Dakota, University of ........ 

Northeastern University .................. 

Northern Arizona University ........ 

Northwestern University ................ 

Notre Dame, University of ............ 

oci RR ADMI GIBT MES 

Occidental College ........ “A a 

Ohio Northern University .............. 

Ohio State University .............. 

Ohio Wesleyan University ... 

Oregon State University ....... 

Oregon, University of ........... 

Pacific College ..................... 

Pacific School of Religion .... 

Pennsylvania State University ........ 

Pennsylvania, University of ............ 

Polytechnic Institute, University of 
Industrial Chemistry, Rumania .. 

Princeton University ........................ 

Purdue University ............................ 

Radcliffe College .................... 

Rhode Island, University of .. 

Richmond, University of ...... s 

Rochester, University of .................. 

Rutgers, University, New Brunswick 

St. Anselm's College ........................ 

St. John's University, N.Y. ............ 

St. Joseph's College, Pa. .................. 

St. Lawrence University .................. 

St. Olaf Gollega....53. 2221. 5... 

St; Peter's College 3 Less. 

St. Vincent College .............. : 

Santa Clara, University of .. ^ 

SIRE EO nya 

South Dakota State University ...... 

South Dakota, University of .......... 

Southern Illinois University ............ 

Stanford University 

Stetson University ....... 

Stonehill College ......... 

Swarthmore College ... 

Syracuse University ... 

Temple University 


— 


QS d. om m mt n m ND e m m m rm ND UD 


_ 


— 
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Texas, University of, at Austin ...... 
Trinity College, Calif. .................... 
Trinity College, Conn. .................... 
Trinity College, D.C. ...................... 
Tufts University ......... 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Union College, N.Y. .... 
U.S. Air Force Academy . 
U.S. Military Academy ... 
Utah State University ....... A 
Utah, University of ........................ 
Vassar College ........................... 
Vermont, University of .................. 
Villanova University ........................ 


— 
l3 C9 Rh UC t) 06 -3 r2 00 t9 ON mm 


Number of college graduates ........ 573 


I Recipients of the Degree of 


| Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Eliot R. Abrahms, Connecticut 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 


Richard S. Altman, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1970, Franklin and Marshall College 


Roger Amick, West Virginia 
B.B.A. 1970, Marshall University 


John R. Bacon, Maryland 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 


John T. Ball, California 
B.A. 1970, University of Virginia 


ili Ellen J. Balsley, Virginia 
B.A. 1967, Indiana University at Bloomington 


t Susan H. Bane, Maryland 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 


Paul F. Barratt, New Jersey 
B.A. 1969, New York University 
M.M.S. 1972, Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 


John S. Barton, Washington 

B.A. 1969, Lewis and Clark College 
B.S. in Med. 1972, University of 
South Dakota 


Walter B. Basen, Maryland 
B.S. 1970, University of Maryland 


John K. Baska, California 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 


Gregory S. Berlin, Washington 
B.A. 1970, University of Washington 


Paul M. Billing, California 
B.A. 1970, Whitman College 


dencies. 
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* Appointments listed here are Internships, except those preceded by a dagger (t), which 


Washington and Jefferson College.. 
Washington State University ........ 
Washington University .............. 
Washington, University of .......... 
Weber State College ................. 
Wellesley College .................... 
Wesleyan University ................ enm 
Western Maryland College ..........* 
Wheaton College, Mass. ..........««* 
Wheeling College .................. 
Wisconsin, University of—Madison 
Wooster, College of . 
Wyoming, University of 
Yale University ...................... m 


Oa ta m un me mS ne a 


Number of institutions represented 


Doctor of Medicine, 19% 


Internship and Residency Appointments* 
tHartford Hospital, Hartford, Connecticut 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 

tGeorge Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 

tUniversity of Michigan Affiliated Hos?! 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Presbyterian-University Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


tals, 


: pe 
Washington Hospital Center, Washingto™ 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


d 
Miriam Hospital, Providence, Rhode Isla? 


tUniversity of Maryland Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


land 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Mary 


Presbyterian-University Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


` mty» 
tUniversity Hospital of San Diego Cou 


San Diego, California 


Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Andrew M. Blumberg, New Jersey 
B.S. 1970, University of Wisconsin 


James C. Boyd, Maryland 
Attended University of Maryland 


Scott E. Burgess, New York 
1970, George Washington University 


Bruce D. Burtoff, Washington, D.C. 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 


Michael E, Callahan, Utah 
1970, Brigham Young University 


B.A, 


B.S. 


Gregory V. Camp, Oregon 
B.S. 1968, University of Oregon 


B Thomas H, Clark, Virginia 
S. 1970, George Washington University 


Howard C. Cohn, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1968, University of Pittsburgh 


Douglas H. Cornelius, Colorado 
Attended University of Colorado 


George F. Cresswell, Maryland 


Attended Washington and Lee University 


Nancy K. Crotty, Indiana 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland 


Alec Danylevich, New York 
B.A. 1969, Harvard University 
B.Med.S. 1972, Dartmouth College 


George M. Donahue, Connecticut 
B.S. 1964, Fairfield University 


Joseph W. Donovan, New York 
B.A. 1969, Manhattan College 


Terence P. Downing, Washington 
-A. 1970, University of Washington 


Martin E. Eisner, New York 
B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin 


Niels C. Engleberg, Maryland 


Bs. 1970, George Washington University 


Walter S. Falkowski, New Jersey 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter’s College 
M.A. 1969, Princeton University 


Gregory B. Faul, North Dakota 
B.S. in Med. 1972, University of 
North Dakota 


Edwin E. Ferguson, Jr., 


Maryland 
BS, 


1966, University of Rochester 


Att Terrance G. Furlow, Maryland 
ended George Washington University 


Melinda M, Gardner, Washington, D.C. 
B.A. 1965, Duke University 


Robert C. Gloster, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1970, Georgetown University 


Rita S. Gluck, Virginia 
B.A. 1968, New York University 


Robert S. Goldblatt, New York 


B, 
A. 1970, George Washington University 


ue: 


fcis, ments listed here are Internships, 


DEGREE RECIPIENTS 


Internship and Residency Appointments* 


fChildren's Hospital of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California 


University of Maryland Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


TUniversity Hospital, Columbus, Ohio 


Los Angeles County-U.S.C. Medical Center, 
Los Angeles, California 


Fitzsimmons Army Medical Center, 
Denver, Colorado 


University of Michigan Affiliated Hospitals, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


TUniversity Hospital, Columbus, Ohio 


fChildren's Hospital of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California 


tGeorge Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


TUniversity of Maryland Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


TThe New York Hospital, 
New York, New York 


St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, Connecticut 


tMilton S. Hershey Medical Center, 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


University of Utah Affiliated Hospitals 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


L.A. County-Harbor General Hospital, 
Torrance, California 


University Hospitals, Madison, Wisconsin 


Vanderbilt University Affiliated Hospitals, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


University of Washington Affiliated Hospitals, 
Seattle, Washington 


tChildren’s Hospital of D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 


William Shands Teaching Hospitals and Clinics, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


except those preceded by a dagger (t), which are Resi- 
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Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Steven L. Goldman, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 


Michael E. Gorin, Washington, D.C 
B.A. 1970, Northwestern University 


Michael A. Greene, Washington, D.C. 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, State University of 
New York at Buffalo 


Paul S. Greenfield, New Jersey 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 


Joyce E. Hair, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1970, Hood College 


Frank A. Hall, Alabama 
B.A. 1970, Emory University 


William R. Hardy, California 
B.A. 1970, University of California, 
Riverside 


Leo M. Hartz, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1969, Pennsylvania State University 


Gary L. Henricksen, Washington 
B.S. in Phar. 1970, University of 
Washington 


Howard C. Heron, Il 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 


Florie Hirsch, New York 
B.A. 1970, Barnard College 


Charles L. Hobbs III, Delaware 
B.A. 1969, Yale University 


Douglas R. Howard, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1970, Brown University 


Michael S. Hurley, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, College of the Holy Cross 
D.D.S. 1966, Georgetown University 


Harvey P. Insler, Florida 
B.S. 1969, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Paul J. Isaacson, Maryland 
B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 


Roger C. Jenkins, Jr., California 
B.S. 1970, University of Washington 


Uduma Kalu, Nigeria 

B.S. 1967, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 

M.S. 1969, Howard University 


Jack O. Kaplan, New York 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 


Frederic H. Kass III, New Jersey 
B.A. 1970, Colgate University 


Gregory B. Kelly, Connecticut 
B.S. 1970, University of Maryland 


James J. Kennedy, Maryland 
B.A. 1969, Duke University 


Vicky E. Kerr, South Carolina 
B.A. 1970, Boston University 


David J. Kestenbaum, New York 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 


* Appointments listed here are Internships, except those preceded by a dagger (0, 
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Internship and Residency Appointments* 


tChildren’s Hospital of D.C., 
Washington, D.C. 

n A a c 
Washington Hospital Center, Washington p 


. C 
Washington Hospital Center, Washington, D. 


St. Vincent’s Hospital and Medical 
Center of New York City, 
New York, New York 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


tMedical Center Hospitals of South Carolin 
Charleston, South Carolina 


fUniversity Hospital of San Diego Count? 
San Diego, California 


tWilliamsport Hospital, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Providence Hospital, Seattle, Washingto® 


Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


tGeorge Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


Hospital of the University of Pennsylvani® 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New England Medical Center Hospitals 
Boston, Massachusetts 


fHartford Hospital, Hartford, Connec 


tGeorge Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


tRiverside General Hospital, 
Riverside, California 


Ottawa General Hospital, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


tals, 
{University of Florida Affiliated Hospi 
Gainesville, Florida 


University of Virginia Hospital, 
Charlottesville, Virginia jand 


A ary 
Baltimore City Hospitals, Baltimore» M 
T ital, 
tGeorge Washington University Hos?" 
Washington, D.C. ter 
entet 
tMontefiore Hospital and Medical © 
Bronx, New York | 
Beth Israel Medical Center, l 
New York, New York g | 
which 81° 


Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Robert W. Krakovitz, Pennsylvania 
1969, Pennsylvania State University 


Leslie M. Kutcher, New York 
1970, City University of New York, 
Brooklyn College 


| Steven R. Laney, Washington 
| B.S. 1970, University of Washington 


Mark M. Lau, California 

B.A. 1970, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Albert G. Little, Maryland 


B.S. 1967, D.D.S. 1971, University 
of Maryland 


B David B. London, Nevada 
"A. 1970, George Washington University 
Paul C. Ludlow, California 

Bs. 1970, Brigham Young University 


BA Frank D. Manart, California 
(C. 1969, University of Southern California 


Thomas A. Mangiaracina, New York 
B.A. 1970, New York University 


William A. Marks, New York 
A. 1969, St. Lawrence University 


Joseph P. McCormick, New York 
B.A. 1969, Alfred University 


Robert C. McIntyre, Washington 
B.S, 1969, Washington State University 


Robert E. Miller, New York 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 


Ives P. Murray, New York 
B.A. 1969, University of Colorado 


B.A, 


B.S, 


George Q. Neslen, California 
B.A. 1967, Stanford University 


Robert E. Newman, Maryland 
B.A. 1970, Lafayette College 
Philip D, Noguchi, California 
1970, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Samuel W. Pagano, New Jersey 
1970, Johns Hopkins University 
Ronald L. Passeri, New Jersey 
B.A. 1970, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 

William C. Payes, New York 
B.S. 1970, Syracuse University 
Robert W, Poole, Maryland 
B.S. 1970, Dickinson College 
Kathy L. Principi, Ohio 

B.A. 1970, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 

D, Rabinowitz, Washington, D.C. 

B.A. 1970, Yeshiva University 


Peter A. Radice, Maryland 
B.A. 1970, Yale University 


B.A. 


B.A. 


— 
neng 


listed here are Internships, except those preceded by a dagger (t), 
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Internship and Residency Appointments* 


fUniversity of Miami Affiliated Hospitals, 
Miami, Florida 


Presbyterian Hospital, New York, New York 


TUniversity of Miami 
Miami, Florida 


Naval Hospital, Oakland, California 


Affiliated Hospitals, 


tGeorge Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


Parkland Memorial Hospital, Dallas, Texas 


tUniversity of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 


Affiliated Hospitals, 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C, 


tSt. Joseph's Hospital Health Center, 
Syracuse, New York 


tGeorge Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 

TUniversity of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


TMilton S. Hershey Medical Center, 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


Affiliated Hospitals, 


St. Joseph's Hospital, Denver, Colorado 


Los Angeles County-U.S.C. Medical Center, 
Los Angeles, California 


fUniversity of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Affiliated Hospitals, 


fGeorge Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


TUniversity Hospitals, Madison, Wisconsin 


Framingham Union Hospital, 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


fNorfolk General Hospital, Norfolk, Virginia 


fRhode Island Hospital, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Maimonides Medical Center, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Strong Memorial Hospital of the 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


which are Resi- 


Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Ronald A. Remick, Ohio 
B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 


Bruce W. Richardson, Washington 
B.A. 1969, University of Washington 
B.S. in Med, 1972, University of 
South Dakota 

Gary S. Ross, New York 

B.A, 1970, Colgate University 
Jo-Anne B. Ruby, Washington, D.C. 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1970, George 
Washington University 


Maury E. Sacks, New York 
B.A. 1970, Lehigh University 


Peter M. Sarafan, New York 
B.A. 1970, Amherst College 


Gregory B. Sarsfield, Maryland 
B.S. 1968, George Washington University 


Robert E. Scalettar, New York 
B.A. 1969, University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Robert L. Sexton, Washington 

B.S. in Basic Medical Science 1970, 
Gonzaga University 

John S. Silva, Rhode Island 

B.S. 1968, Providence College 


Alan W. Smith, Maryland 
B.S. 1970, Carson-Newman College 


Kenneth R. Smith, Florida 
Attended Florida Atlantic University 


Peter R. Starke, New York 
B.A. 1970, Trinity College, Connecticut 


Jon K. Sternburg, Maryland 
B.A, 1970, Bowdoin College 


Kathleen Stevens, Colorado 

B.A. 1970, University of Colorado 
B.S. in Med, 1972, University of 
South Dakota 


Paul R. Taylor, Utah 
B.A. 1970, Weber State College 


Katherine L. Thomas, Arkansas 
Attended University of Arkansas 


John M. Thompson, Tennessee 
B.S. 1970, Florida Southern University 


John W. Thomson, Utah 
B.S. 1970, Brigham Young University 


Andrew L. Tievsky, Maryland 
B.A. 1970, University of Rochester 


James M. Trenbeath, North Dakota 
B.A. 1970, Macalester 

B.S. in Med. 1972, University of 
North Dakota 


Thomas H. Valk, Delaware 
B.S. 1969, Harvey Mudd College 


John D. Van Brakle, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1970, Muhlenberg College 


* Appointments listed here are Internships, except those preceded by a dagger (t), 


dencies. 
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Internship and Residency Appointments* 


Vancouver General Hospital, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


fCreighton University-Dr. Joseph's Hospital 
Omaha, Nebraska 


French Hospital, San Francisco, California 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


Los Angeles County-U.S.C. Medical Centel 
Los Angeles, California 


Boston City Hospital, Boston, Massachuset 


Georgetown University-VA Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


tUniversity of Maryland Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Methodist Hospital of Dallas, Dallas, Te 


USAF Medical Center, Kessler Air Fort? e 
Biloxi, Mississippi C 


: p. 
tChildren's Hospital of D.C., Washingto™ 
Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Virginia 

a 5, DE 
tChildren’s Hospital of D.C., Washingl? | 


fUniversity Hospitals, Madison, wiscons 
d Hospitals 


fUniversity of Colorado Affiliate 
Denver, Colorado 


Madigan Army Medical Center, 

Tacoma, Washington al 
George Washington University Hospit? 
Washington, D.C. 


Medical University of South Carolins 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Latter Day Saints Hospital, 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

University of Missouri Medical C 
Columbia, Missouri ! 


i " . 1 T, 
University of Missouri Medical Conteh 
Columbia, Missouri 


ente! 


Mayo Graduate School of Medicine, l 
Rochester, Minnesota I" 


DY | 
ingtoll 
fChildren's Hospital of D.C., Washing 


which af i 


Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Lewis A. Van Osdel III, Maryland 
B.A. 1968, University of Washington 


Mary A. Vorachek, Michigan 
B.A. 1962, University of Michigan 


Peter W. Whitfield, Rhode Island 


B.A. 1969, University of Rhode Island 


Philip Wisotsky, Maryland 
B.A. 1970, Boston University 


Dean J. Yimoy ines, Connecticut 
B.A. 1969, Syracuse University 


Joseph B. Zagorski, New Jersey 


B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 


DEGREE RECIPIENTS 
Internship and Residency Appointments* 
Tripler General Hospital, Honolulu, Hawaii 
University of Illinois Affiliated Hospitals, 
Chicago, Illinois 


tGeorge Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


University of Maryland Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Waterbury Hospital, Waterbury, Connecticut 


University of Miami Affiliated Hospitals, 
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Miami, Florida 


Recipients of Allied Health Degrees, 1975 


Sgn. 
SOCIATE IN SCIENCE 


Lappy ical Services ^ 
Medic Baker 
Morgatcal Services Technology 
X. : Barber 
th Technology 

a 
NT yes 


medic; : 
illiam D Services Technology 


Technology 


Medi 
i 
Dani Cal Laboratory Technique 
„Medi ` Srandon 
harles à Services Technology 
1 Medic * Bryant 

ervices Technology 


hae] C Medicine Technology 
cal gcarr 

. Services Technology 
"+ Ca 

7 Mica} Troll 


W K. ce Technology 
I us : 
` we Laboratory Technique 


ester 
"edi 
UM pe Services Technology 
dicaj galon 
Nid D, Services Tec 
D Dal S $ Technology 
Services T. 
echnology 
Medica Francis 
Wea y Services Technology 
M eSalva 
iv "üaboratory Technique 
Meg." Yicanio 
«al Servi 
R TVices Technology 


E 
d 


in E 
E ‘ments listed here are Internships, except those preceded by a dagger (t), which are Resi- 


Danny J. Fahler 
Medical Services Technology 
Steven A. Fisher 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Marcelo A Gayahan 
X-Ray Technology 
Leonard C. Gaylor 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
James A. Gomez 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Richard A. Goodrich 
Medical Services Technology 
Henry O. Grady 
Medical Services Technology 
Paul V. Gribbons 
Medical Services Technology 
William E. Hammett 
Medical Services Technology 
Keith E Hartjen 
X-Ray Technology 
David A. Holden 
Medical Services Technology 
Milford K. Howell 
Medical Services Technology 
Thomas V. Hummell 
Medical Services Technology 
James P. Johnson 
Medical Services Technology 
William C. Johnston 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Danny L. Kincade 
Medical Services Technology 
Bradley S. Kirchner 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Shep D. Kuester 
Medical Services Technology 
Gordon J. Lennan 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
James M. Liebmann 
Medical Laboratory Technique 


Tommy J. Little 

Medical Services Technology 
Hughie J. Lucas 

Medical Services Technology 
Donald H. Manley 

Nuclear Medicine Technology 
Robert J. Marsh, Jr. 

Medical Services Technology 
John D. Marshall 

Medical Services Technology 
Raymond L. Mayo 

Medical Services Technology 
Donald L. McRae 

Nuclear Medicine Technology 
Thomas L. Morgan 

X-Ray Technology 
William H. Morrison 

X-Ray Technology 
Martin J. Mulgrew 

Medical Laboratory Technique 
William A. Mullins 

Medical Services Technology 
Mario Narro-Garcia 

Medical Services Technology 
Rodolfo N. Nartea 

Medical Services Technology 
Conrad W. Olson 

Medical Laboratory Technique 
David D. Perkins 

Medical Laboratory Technique 
Lowell E. Phillips 

Medical Services Technology 
John T. Potts 

Medical Services Technology 
Robert W. Pryor 

Medical Services Technology 
Francisco Puentes 

Nuclear Medicine Technology 
Jesse E. Rathbun 

Medical Services Technology 
Joseph L. Ruliva 

Medical Services Technology 
Thomas R. Sansom 

Medical Services Technology 
Ronald L. Schmiedel 

Medical Services Technology 
Albert J. Smith 

Medical Services Technology 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Raymond Thomas Arsenault 
Physician's Assistant 
Samuel Robles Bonilla 
Physician's Assistant 
John Paul Boothe 
Physician's Assistant 
Roger Edwin Boyd 
Physician's Assistant 
Richard Orion Clark 
Physician's Assistant 
Pedro Antonio Colon 
Physician's Assistant 
Philip Anthony Contino, Jr. 
Physician's Assistant 
Ronald Marsden Cope 
Physician's Assistant 
Donald Wayne Hahn 
Physician's Assistant 
Jack Eugene Hasty, Jr. 
Physician's Assistant 
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Carlos W. Smith 

Medical Services Technology 
Walter A. Stacy 

Medical Services Technology 
Dennis E. Strobel 

Medical Laboratory Technique 
Alvin L. Surdez 

Medical Services Technology 
John F. Swiderski 

Medical Services Technology 
Michael J. Thomas 

Medical Services Technology 
Gregory L. Thompson 

Medical Laboratory Technique 
Dan T, Tilton 

Medical Services Technology 
Ralph Trevino 

X-Ray Technology 
Emilio deJ. Vazquez 

Medical Laboratory Technique 
Steven C. Virden 

Medical Laboratory Technique 
Kerry K. Walker 

Medical Laboratory Technique 
Ronald O. Wallace 

Medical Services Technology 
Delburn M. Walter 

Medical Laboratory Technique 
Edward W. Walters 

Medical Laboratory Technique 
Francis P. Ward, Jr. 

Medical Services Technology 
Charles E. Weister 

Medical Services Technology 
David M. Whipple 

Medical Laboratory Technique 
Ronald G. White 

Medical Services Technology 
Donald M. Wilkins 

Medical Services Technology 
William E. Wilkinson 

Medical Services Technology 
George D. Wilson 

Medical Services Technology 
John D. Wood 

Medical Services Technology 
Michael T. Young 

Medical Laboratory Technique 


Steve Jose Hernandez 
Physician's Assistant 

George Frederick Hillegas HI 
Physician's Assistant 

Myrick Johnson 
Physician's Assistant 

Karl Radley Katterjohn 
Physician's Assistant 

Thomas Joseph Kennedy 
Physician's Assistant 

Gregory Eugene Merriweather 
Physician's Assistant 

Stanley Richard Rundall 
Physician's Assistant 

Kay Francis Schultz 
Physician's Assistant 

Barry Martin Serota 
Physician's Assistant 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE p k ! 
to Ch OLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
al ange in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 


andbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 
"y following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved 
Md Iniversity’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


reas, essential preconditions of the learning process, 
Indeed of the very concept of a university; and 

free ereas, The George Washin 

Speech and freedom of 


safety and order are 


gton University is committed to protection of 
assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Eme campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
Olence „the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
and civil disorder prevail over law and reason: 
U i ' therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington 
that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the 
ree assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging 
acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or prop- 
ich obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activi- 
Ody affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials 
to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
n with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
Presen, and the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
Stug x Order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
Onnel : E faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement per- 
bw 43 are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law viola- 
êfter ny Such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as soon 
er is restored as is practicably possible. 
t 


Vi 


Ys Or wh 
les, this b 


"Sula: 
io 
Sen E 


approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


An 
Rro Y student suspended from The George Washington University on the 
y s 

Ve hi 


E exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
I Suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairst 


In? Univers: 
e 
de duties a, Senate h 


as been renamed the Faculty Senate 
aC 


nd functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
lY Committee on Appeals 
261 
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; : : "versi : ; E is 
of the George Washington University as soon after order is restored à$ 


practicably possible. 


The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap’ 
proved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business e 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their acti" 
ities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to students 
who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, however 
that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the recruilé 
in his activities, d 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of e 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly schedul 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by san 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the spear” 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructY" 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-bY 4, 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while rej 
ing the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who may 
its object. 


ctio 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on Octobe! 
19, 1968:* 


è à ae bash Res on 

The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based 
race, color, creed, sex, or national origin. Such discrimination may have » 
peared in campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organ" 


tion can be recognized or supported by the University unless it provides tent 
tinued assurance of nondiscrimination in membership practices and 10 m 
considered adequate by relevant committees and officers of the University- 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on Octobe? 
19, 1968: » 

The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain " 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative 9*7. 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other P 
leges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order 
protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. q the 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President a? 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


by 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved 


the University’s Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: 
member of the University (including as members of the University all pe 
having a formal connection with the University) arch 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, ^ 
and learning, or 


* Amended January 18, 1973. 
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(b) who unreasonably obstructs fre 
Aiversity or to University buildings, or 
(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 


(d) who damages University property or injures membe 
Diversity. 


May be 
lesser q 


€ access to members or guests of the 


rs Or guests of the 


Punished for his conduct by dismissal from the U 

isciplinary action, through procedures est 
* government of its members. 

" N order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other dis- 

'Plinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this resolu- 


| in Shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the Univer- 
y Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


niversity, or by some 
ablished within the University 


he duti 
Mentas and functions of the Hearin 
aculty Co 


g Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
mmittee on Appeals. 
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Abbreviations, key to, 77 

Cademic affairs, office of, 9 

Cademic dishonesty, 11 

^ emic dismissal, 12, 36, 261-63 

ademic Status, 6 

Accident insurance, 13 

| “counting course, 68 
“reditation, 6 

Inistration, Officers of: 

the University, 8 

the Medical Center, 9 

istrative affairs. Office of, 9 

ission: 


9 M.D. 


m 


degree program, 26-30 
*a undergraduate programs, 43—46 
anced standing, 27, 28, 44-46 
Ali ated hospitals, 18-21 

*d Health Sciences, undergraduate 
Apürams, 42-68 
Ament and allied associations, 24-25 
Ree Civilization course, 68 
Am, Can College Testing program, 43, 44 

tican Medical College Application 
Anag cè (AMCAS), 27 

my, staff and courses, 78-81 


li, 

Melor of Arts and Doctor of 
Bache cine, combined degree, 31 
9r of Science degree programs: 

mission, 43-46, 62, 63-64, 65, 66 
Renn requirements, 59-67 
65 ence requirements, 59, 60, 61, 62, 


Scholarship, 59, 62, 67 


C 

Q 

tar, 1975-76, 4 

da, Cales, 42, 63 64. 65 
A : 

h es 


hems in program of study, 53 
hilg R courses, 70 
COn ĉalth and Development, staff and 
lijg > 86-90 
Center Hospital National Medical 
"lie yy! 

5 Diversity, 16, 17 


Anesthesiology, staff and courses, 81-83 
Anthropology course, 68 
Application: 
For admission, 26-30, 43-46 
For graduation, 36, 53, 54-55 
Art courses, 68 
Arts and Medicine, combined curriculum, 
31 
Assistants in research and instruction, 
226—41 
Associate in Science degree programs: 
Admission, 43—46, 56, 57, 58 
Degree requirements, 55-58 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
program, 56 
Medical Services Technology program, 
57 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
program, 57 
Radiologic Technology program, 58 
Residence requirement, 56 
Scholarship, 56 
Attendance, 35, 51, 55 
Auditing, 36, 50, 53 


Balance sheet, 54 

Biochemistry, staff and courses, 83-86 
Biological Sciences courses, 69 

Board of Trustees, 7-8 

Buildings, 15-17 

Business Administration courses, 69—70 


Clinical Affairs, office of, 9 

Clinical clerkships, 30 

Clinical Engineering, staff and courses, 
90—91 

Clinical Sciences program and course, 100 

Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 6 


College Entrance Examination Board 
test, 43 
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College-Level Examination program, 43, 


44, 45 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 6 
Columbia Hospital for Women, 18 
Committees, 22-23 
Continuous registration, 33, 48, 54 
Correspondence courses, 46 
Cost of textbooks and equipment, 34 
COTRANS program, 27, 28 
Courses of instruction, 76—149 
Abbreviations for, key to, 77 
Numbers and symbols used in 
connection with, 77 
Offered in other divisions of the 
University, 68-75 


D 


Degrees: 
Associate in Science, 55-59 
Bachelor of Science, 59-68 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and 
Doctor of Medicine, 31 
Combined Master of Science and 
Doctor of Medicine, 31 
Doctor of Medicine, 26—41 
Dual program for Doctor of Medicine 
and Doctor of Philosophy, 32 
Departments of instruction, 78-149 
Dermatology, staff and courses, 91-92 
Dishonesty, academic, 11 


E 


Early decision program (AMCAS), 28 
Economics course, 70 
Emeriti Professors, 150—52 
English courses, 70—71 
Entrance requirements: 
M.D. program, 26—27 
Undergraduate, 42—47 
Environmental Health program, 59-61 
Equipment, student, cost of, 34 
Eugene Meyer Pavilion, 16 


F 


Facilities, 15—21 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 150-226 
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Advanced standing, 27—28, 29, 44-46, 
53 

For CLEP, 45 

For New York State Board of Rege? 
Examination, 45 

For correspondence courses, 46 

For USAFI examinations, 46 

From higher institutions, 45 

From service schools, 45 

Semester hours of, 77 

Summer school, 53-54 

Through special departmental 
examination, 45 


t's 


Dismissal from the University, 12, 36, 
261-63 E 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 31, 
Divisions of the University, 6 
Doctor of Medicine, degree program 
26-41 
Admission, 26-30 
Combined degree programs, 31 
Degree requirements, 31 3-35 
Fees and Financial Regulations; 3 
Program of study, 30 
Regulations, 35-36 


32 


Examinations: 

American College Testing prog" 

CLEP, 43, 44, 45 

Medical College admission test, 29 

National Board of Medical Examin 
27 

New York State Board of Rege 
45—46 

Physical, 13 


am, 43 
ers: 


nt'$ 


Special departmental, 45 age 

Test of English as a Foreign Lang" 
46-47 

- 

USAFI, 46 " 


Experimental Humanities course, 


Fairfax Hospital, 18 
Fees, 33-35, 47-50 
Fellowships, 36—37 


Financial aid, 36 40, 55 


Mancial regulations, 33-35, 49-5] 


G 


Genera] Alumni Association, 24 

"énera] education development test, 43 
*ographica] distribution of medical 

, Students, 251. 55 
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, COurses, 72 
Tades, 35, 52 


Regional Science 


iB. Burns Memorial Building, 16, 17 


He and accident insurance, 13 
H ath Care Administration course, 72 
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€rvice, student, 13 
‘Mmelf 
16 
story Courses, 72 

"ety of the School, 10 
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| omplete, removal of, 35, 52 
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hg; Sciplinary courses, 100 


à lions in Which medical students 
ted degrees, 252-54 


aries, 12, 15 
"^ funds, 34, 39-40, 50, 55 
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M... 

P Center, 6 

SN Science and Doctor of 

Math cine combined degree, 31—32 
Mp matics courses, 72-73 

m “gree candidates registered, 
Iii 75, 242-51 
CN admission test, 13 
Meg! alumni association, 24-25 
toy, d Public Affairs, staff and 
leg e, 101 

^" ‘Center, 10 
ledic | tration, 9 


thics forum, 41 


arb Health Sciences Library, 15, 


Food service, 14-15 
Foreign students, admission of, 46-47 


Graduates, 1974 

Of allied health sciences programs, 

259-60 

Of M.D. program, 254-59 
Graduation, 36, 54-55 

Fees, 33, 48 

With Distinction, 31, 55 
Gynecology courses, 118-20 


History of the University, 5-6 
Holy Cross Hospital, 19 
Honor societies, 41 

Honorary Trustees, 8 

Honors, 31 

Hospital, University, 15-17 
Housing, 14-15 


Insurance, health and accident, 13 
Internship and residency appointments, 
1974 graduates, 254-59 


Location of the University, 6 


Medical Laboratory Technique program, 
A.S. degree, 56-57 

Medical library, 12, 15 

Medical school buildings, 15-17 

Medical Services Technology program, 
A.S. degree, 57 

Medical Technology program, B.S. 
degree, 61-62 

Medicine, staff and courses, 101-112 

Microbiology, staff and courses, 112-15 

Military leave, 54 

Munson Hall apartments, 14 

Music courses, 73 
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National Board Examinations, 27 Nondegree students, 44 
National Naval Medical Center, 19 Nuclear Medicine Technology program 
Neurological Surgery, staff and courses, A.S. degree, 57-58 

116 Nurse Anesthetist program, B.S. degree 
Neurology, staff and courses, 117 63-64 
New York State Board of Regent’s Nurse Practitioner program, B.S. degrt® 

Examination, 45—46 64-66 
LU 
— midadd Pe ae a TUS IE ew E d E EM i 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, staff and Orthopaedic Surgery, staff and courses 


courses, 118-20 121-22 
Ophthalmology, staff and courses, Otolaryngology, staff and courses, 
120-21 122-23 
P 
Lco crum LUE V LIV. es aes diss Pe pl e ^a at pm e | LE E i 
Pathology, staff and courses, 123-29 Prizes, 40-41 | 
Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Probation, 36, 52 m 
Library, 15, 16 Program of study, M.D. degree prog? 
Payment of fees, 33-34, 49-50 30 
Pharmacology, staff and courses, 129-32 Programs, right to change, 12 
Philosophy course, 73 Projected tuition increases, 34, 4 
Physical examinations, 13 Property responsibility, 12 staf | 
Physician’s Assistant program, B.S. Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences | 
degree, 62-63 and courses, 135-39 
Physiology, staff and courses, 132-35 Psychology courses, 74 
Political Science courses, 73-74 
Q E 


Quality-point index, 52, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
62, 65, 67 


R EB 


Radiologic Sciences and Administration Regulations, 11—12, 35-36, 51-55, 


program, B.S. degree, 66—68 261-63 
Radiologic Technology program, A.S. Financial, 33-35, 47-51 . licy 
degree, 58-59 Release of student information, P9 | 
Radiology, staff and courses, 139-46 on, 11-12 
Readmission, 46 Religion courses, 74 
Recipients of M.D. degrees, 1974, 254-59 Research, assistants in, 226-41 
Record, medical student, 242-60 Residence halls, 14 59 60, 
Recreation, 6-7 Residence requirements, 55, 56. ^^ 
Refunds, 50—51 61, 62, 65 
Registrants, number of, M.D. program, Right to change programs, 12 
251 Right to change rules, 12 
Registration, 32 Right to dismiss students, 12 s, 16 


Summaries of M.D. program, 251-54 Ross Hall of Science Building, 
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St. Elizabeths Hospital, 19-20, 21 
polarship, 51-53, 55, 56, 59, 62, 67 
Scholarships, 37-39 

tools of the University, 6 
g ction procedures, 28-30 

d hours of credit, explanation of, 
Service School credit, 45 

lology courses, 74-75 
Pecia] departmental examinations, 45 


Peech and Drama courses, 75 
T 


— 


m 
English às a Foreign Language, 
46-47 


T 
qr tbooks, cost of, 34 
qolScripts, 28, 44, 48, 54 
Sfer within the University, 53 


U 


h 
intteraduate programs, 42-68 
" Mates Armed Forces Institute 
Uni eninations, 46 
Universi?’ academic status of, 6 
ity Center fee, 33, 34, 47, 49 
y 


e E 

trans Administration Hospital, 20 
W 
> SN 
Valter G 
ws 16 
Wagnick Memorial Building, 17 

"on Hospital Center, 20 


Ross Hall of Science Building, 


INDEX 


Staff of instruction, 150-226 (see also 
appropriate department) 

Statistics courses, 75 

Student affairs, 12-15 

Student equipment, cost of, 34 

Student health service, 13 

Student information, release of, 11-12 

Summaries of registration, M.D. 
program, 251—54 

Surgery, staff and courses, 146-48 

Suspension, 12, 36, 52-53, 261-63 


Trustees, Board of, 7-8 
Tuition: 
Fees, 33, 34, 47-48 
Deposit, 30, 44, 48 
Projected increases, 34, 49 


University Clinic, 16, 17 
University, history of, 5-6 
University Hospital, 15-17 
University, location of, 6 

Urology, staff and courses, 148-49 


Veteran's Education, 15 


Watson W. Wise Emergency Pavilion, 
16, 17 
Withdrawal, 50-51, 53 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), As 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), e 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and C! 
Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master ^ 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F. A.), of 
ter of Forensic Sciences (M.Forens.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Mast! 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science fof Teachers (M.S. for Teachers); e 

of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), Master of Science in Spe 

Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science I 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Environmental 
(B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (BS. ” 
Med.Tech), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


fa 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.): i 
ter of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (Ameri p) 
Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (9: 


il Bt 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (om BS 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E. Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) Ma 


(E.E.)), Bachelor of ir: (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E. )), " an 
ter of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science ( 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) | 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.); ; Mf 
of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.): 
of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching ( 
Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education. (Ed.D.) 


* d 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of pus 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in w“ 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), Masi 
Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in Health Care A Adm 
tration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administration (M.B. A. 
ter of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Admin 
(M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M. of Ur». at 
Reg.Plan.), Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administ a 
(Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D A | 
Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) il 


Me | 


) 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A. faf | 
Master of Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International : 
(M.S.LA.) 


6/75 CORNELIUS 6M 
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THE CALENDAR 1975-76* 


JUNE 1975 OCTOBER 1975 FEBRUARY 1976 
MTW TFS Basa #* Sx. 
2024 6 7 12 9 4 3 
9 10 11 12 13 14 : 7 Eee 13 9 10 11 
16 17 18 19 20 21 14 15 16 17 18 5 16 17 18 19 
23 24 25 26 27 28 21 22 23 24 25 23 24 25 26 
30 28 29 30 31 


JULY 1975 NOVEMBER 1975 MARCH 1976 

MTW TF 3 Z WOLT E S MTW TF 

Fi Mad 1 12 34 3 

7 8 9 10 11 4 $078 .2:8 8 9 10 11 12 

14 15 16 17 18 11 12 13 14 15 15 16 17 18 19 

21 22 23 24 25 18 19 20 21 22 22 23 24 25 26 
28 29 30 31 3 25 26 27 28 29 29 30 31 


AUGUST 1975 DECEMBER 1975 APRIL 1976 
fy S M TW TF 
3.43 6 1 2 
10 11 12 13 $..46^.7 (Sng 
13 14 15 s 17 18 19 20 12 13 14 15 16 
20 21 22 2: 2 23 24 25 26 27 19 20 21 22 23 
27 28 29 3 30 31 26 27 28 29 30 


JANUARY 1976 MAY 1976 
T W TF M TW T 
1 2 : 


647 9.9 3 4-5 6 

2 13 14 15 16 10 11 12 13 

20 21 22 23 17 18 19 20 

27 28 29 30 3 3 24 25 26 21 
31 


1975 SUMMER TERM 
May 27 Registration for all sessions (12 noon-7 p.m.) Tustin 
May 28  First-session and 13-week session classes begin 
day 
July 4 Holiday Friday 
July 7 First-session classes end Monday 
tJuly 8-10 — First-session examination period Tuesday 
July 11 Registration for students attending second-Se 


— Thursday m 


10) 


(2-6 p.m.) Friday pi 
Application for September 30 graduation due a 
registration 
July 14 Second-session classes begin Monday ‘ 
A 20 ast dz classes Wednesday ‘ 
ugust Last day of classes Wednesday ation p 


August 21-23 Second-session and 13-week session examin 
Thursday—Saturday 


* This calendar is subject to change. ing the 
gov in the 13-week session will meet on their regularly scheduled days during 


y 7. 
4 


| 1975-76 


| August 21—22 


August 25 
September 1 
November 27 
December 1 
December 3 
December 4—20 


January 279 


1976 


"January 12-13 


January 14 
February 16 
March 1 


March 27 
April 5 

April 28 

April 29-May 15 
May 23 


Na 


ot 'égistration to be announced. 


THE CALENDAR 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday (12:30-7 p.m.) and Friday (3-7 
p.m.) 

Application for February graduation due 
istration 

Classes begin Monday 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of fall-semester classes Wednesday 
Examination period for all students other than those in 
the first-year J.D. degree program Thursday—Saturday 
Examination period for students in the first-year J.D. 
degree program Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


as part of reg- 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration Monday-Tuesday 

Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Classes begin Wednesday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 
Application for 1976-77 teaching fellowships due 
Monday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Wednesday 
Examination period Thursday-Saturday 
Commencement Sunday 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTE 


HISTORY 


THE LAW CENTER, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, was 
tablished in 1865 with a formal program of two years of study. T 
largely through the efforts of the Reverend George Whitefield Samson, 
dent of Columbian College, whose action resulted in the purchase of à sep 
building for holding law classes. The building had belonged to Trinity Ch 
of which Francis Scott Key had been Senior Warden. It was occupied 
Law Center until 1884. ved 

Sixty graduates, from twenty-two of the then thirty-seven states, rece! 
grees in 1867. The school continued to have a student body and 4 
which reflected the fact that it was at the seat of our nation’s government 
ciate Justices David J. Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the SU 
Court of the United States were among the prominent members of t 
and bar who were on the faculty. U 

In 1877, one year after the first such program was adopted in p 
States, the Law Center instituted a course leading to the degree of 
Laws, In 1898, the course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor 
was extended to three years. The Law Center took part in 1900 in 
zation of the Association of American Law Schools. 

In the past quarter-century the Law Center expanded its course and aden 
offerings with consideration of the needs of first-degree and graduate $ pel 
The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. diti 
of foreign lawyers who came to this country and who required. ade pa 
preparation for law work in the United States resulted in the creation 
grams for the degrees of Master of Comparative Law in 1946 and 
Comparative Law (American Practice) in 1951. Ts 

In 1954, National University School of Law, which had an importan yi 
in legal education in the District of Columbia since 1869, was absorbed 
George Washington University Law School. , the pasë 

Since 1954, programs of special research and study have enriched w P, 
curriculum. These include the Environmental Law Program; Patent : 
gram; International Law Program; the Government Contracts Progra” 
the Law, Science, and Technology Program. rric 

Additionally, the Law Center has been a leader in developing 4 C nical Ja 
to meet the legal needs of the poor and the disadvantaged. clin 
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8 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


program has been developed which is the equal of that at any law schoo! ! 
the nation. Special projects include the Consumer Protection Center, 
George Washington Legal Aid Bureau, and individual projects supervised bY 
Law Students Civil Rights Research Council. 

Realizing the need for legal services for all members of society, the Ns 
tional Law Center, while maintaining its strong course offerings in patent lav 
administrative law, and corporate law, has developed a rich selection of coU 
in poverty law covering housing, sales, civil rights, and welfare. 

Alumni of the National Law Center have included United States Senato 
Congressmen, Ambassadors, and Cabinet Members. Its graduates have P 
on to become members of both the federal and state judiciaries as well 
noted members of the bar of every state in the union. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center in the Ne 
tion’s Capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and int 
tional. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, presenting 
unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies— judicial, 
islative, and administrative, Readily accessible are the Supreme Court 0 bis 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of Colt ie 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as the United id 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appe®® l 
Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military Appeals. " 
federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congressional "a 
tees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House of Rep! " 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative agence 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study and 9 c 
tion. They can attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies pe 
obtain from the docket sections complete records of administrative adjudi o 
in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the field of trà Secut 
tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulation; p" 
ties and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues and “sige 
finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor-mana eset? 
relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; the ** 
Power Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric e 
the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio and tele di 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action ale 
ceptional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the 7 
departments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the headq 
of national and international organizations, The notable library of the sping | 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by George - 
University for use of research students in international and comparat 
fields with respect to which Washington has come to be called "The 
of the World." h í 
The years of residence at law school are years of participation in the 
the community, which in the case of the George Washington Univers! 
tional Law Center is the government of the United States. As à conen 
the study of law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be 80” 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 9 
*tVice Or practice, general or specialized, 
| Which the 

] 


and whatever the community in 
student plans to practice. 


| litcris 


| the Purpose of the National I 
| nt the need 


ter doe 
Tefore, i 


aw Center is to prepare men and women to 
s of society in many fields of law, As a national law school, the 
$ not emphasize any particular geographic area in its instruction; 
t prepares students to practice law in any part of the country. The 
T also offers a program of legal education for foreign students. The 
" ' Center seeks to fulfill these o 


bjectives through (1) a rich and varied 
Triculum taught by eminent professors and highly qualified specialized in- 
ai oS (2) an extensive clinical | 


aw program where students learn legal 
an d actual practice; (3) two law journals which specialize in public law 
ernational law: (4) trial practice; (5) Farticipation in the Van Vleck Ap- 
— Case Club (a moot court competition); (6) a series of student profes- 
co-curricular activities; (7) studies on an advanced level for foreign as 


br as for American students; and (8) a continuing legal education program 
members of the bar. 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER COMPLEX 


keo ational Law Center Complex consists of 


three buildings: Stockton Hall, 
» all, and the Jacob Burns Law Library. 


10 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


STOCKTON HALL 


: > v : d 
Stockton Hall is the main classroom building. It also holds faculty offices y 
the offices of the Dean and the Associate Deans of the Law Center, as We 
the Records Office and student lounges. 


BACON HALL 

Bacon Hall houses faculty offices; student lounges; the George Washing! 
Law Review Office; the Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology; ie 
Government Contracts Program; the Admissions Office; the Law 
Placement Office; the offices of the Journal of International Law and por 
nomics; the Black America Law Student Association; the Law Students 
Rights Research Council; the Van Vleck Appellate Case Club; the Advoct" 
the law school newspaper; the Student Bar Association; the Consumer " 
tection Center; the Legal Aid Bureau; and La Raza, the national Chicano 
students association. 


THE JACOB BURNS LAW LIBRARY 
The Law Library of substantially over 140,000 volumes is housed in the my 
ern Jacob Burns Law Library Building, adjoining Stockton Hall on the 
side. This facility, opened for use on October 1, 1967, comprises nine dt 
and deck levels with about 49,000 square feet of floor space. Its shelf cap? 
now in place will accommodate over 170,000 volumes; with supple? eo 
shelving in Stockton Hall and a small branch for the Law Review in mot 
Hall, the library provides space for almost 200,000 volumes. Seating for 
than 500 readers is provided in four reading rooms, lounge and smoking "i 
carrels, enclosed study cubicles, semi-private reading alcoves, and 
rooms. Three photocopy machines are provided for reader use. nett 
The collections comprise a comprehensive working library of Anglo g 
can law, with supplementary material in disciplines peripheral to law (su: | 
business, finance, labor relations, sociology, criminology, political scien sjon | 
raphy, foreign affairs, and others). Special areas are maintained for CO" g 
in tax law, labor law, patent-trademark-copyright law, international law | 
foreign and comparative law. Included in the collections are the appellat? i 
sions of all state courts and decisions of the federal courts, with comple | 
collections of English and Canadian court decisions; the currently ute | 
statutes of the 50 states; all federal statutes; English and Canadian * yii 
selected statutes of other nations; and an extensive periodical collection | 
current by more than 950 subscriptions, covering virtually all America’ dy 
periodicals and most of those published in English throughout the WO cri» 
library is strong in its treatise holdings, administrative and regulatory mdi 
and Congressional coverage. The growing international law holdings "T 
virtually complete collections of United Nations printed material -—— 
the European Economic Community, all recent material from the Inte gpl 
Labor Organization, and current and retrospective collections of inter. 
treaties. A large portion of the holdings of the former library of the 0 "L 
Endowment for International Peace, acquired by the University 1n : 
the Law Library. 
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The Juris Doctor Degree Program 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
M rmation on “Application for Admission” 
Bram, see page 3 

mures a Ba 
iversity a 
Uses, An 
aded basi 


Por info to the Juris Doctor degree 
1. Admission to candidacy for the degree of Juris Doctor 
chelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an accredited college or 
satisfactory quality of work, and an acceptable distribution of 
y substantial number of hours taken on a pass-fail or other un- 
s may be seriously detrimental to an applicant’s chances for ad- 
| lt s Eligibility is based on personal and scholastic records and on the re- 
inst e Law School Admission Test. No applicant will be acceptable in 
|y . T Who is ineligible to return in good standing to a previously attended 


tw ‘ fpem . 
Adm 220l. From the applicants, a selection is made by the Committee on 


SSlons, 
ba Ormation concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained 
Ani * Dean of the National Law Center or from the Educational Testing 
Y 0.20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540: or 1947 Center Street, Berke- 
Uys alif. 94704, The test is administered at various centers in the United 
i" t is anticipated that the testing dates for 1975-76 will be in October, 
PIN r, February, April, and July. Completed application blanks and fees 
eg k received by the Educational Testing Service at least two weeks before 


ma Of the test. It is not necessary that formal application for admission 
de prior to taking the test. 


by 
ANCED STANDING 


y Qua Circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor 
8ranted for work of high quality successfully completed in other law 

ta Which are members of the Association of American Law Schools or 

Mio ved by the American Bar Association. Transferred credits will not 

kN Büized in excess of those which might be earned in a similar period in 
tional Law Center. 


bp, eed standing will not be granted for law work already counted toward 
elor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


Moy DEPOSIT 


mY den admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate for the de- 
Jm Uris Doctor must submit a tuition deposit ($100 initially plus $350 
tion ter receipt of notification of acceptance. This deposit is credited toward 

IS refundable only in cases of applicants called into military service. 


PROFILE OF THE CLASS ENTERING IN THE 
FALL SEMESTER 1974-75 


S 
hy Jar class of approximately 400 students was selected from more than 
 ,PPlicants from 700 colleges and universities. Applications were received 


ten SY state in the union. Thirty-five per cent of the first-year class were 


11 
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Til The following colleges and universities are each represented by three OT mor 
| members of the first-year class: American University; Amherst College; Barn? 
College; Brandeis University; Brooklyn College; Bucknell University; Bost 
University; Brown University; Carnegie-Mellon University; College of willia® 
and Mary; Cornell University; Columbia University; Dartmouth € "ollege; Du 
University; Emory University; Franklin and Marshall College; George Washing: 
ton University; Georgetown University; Grinnell College; Harvard Universi : 
i Indiana University at Bloomington; John Hopkins University; Mé issachuse? 
Ii Institute of Technology; Michigan State University; Mount Holyoke Colleg” 
| Pennsylvania State University; New York University; Northwestern Univers? 
| Oberlin College; Princeton University; Purdue University; Rensselaer Polyte® o 
I Institute; Smith College; State University of New York at Buffalo; State 
ii versity of New York at Binghamton; Stanford University; Syracuse Universi 4 
| Trinity College (Conn.); Tufts University; United States Air Force Acadet 
i} United States Military Academy; United States Naval Academy; University § 
Il California, Berkeley; University of California, Los Angeles; University 0 
| fornia, Riverside; University of Missouri—Columbia; University of W wr 
Madison; University of Chicago; University of Illinois; University of Maryla 
| University of Michigan; University of New Hampshire; University of Mi 
Dame; University of Pennsylvania; University of Rochester; University 0 
I University of Virginia; United States Coast Guard Academy; Washington Uni 
i versity; Wellesley College; Wesleyan University; Williams College; Yale 
I" versity. 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 13 


THE CURRICULUM 


The Curriculum fo 
i ers the candid 
e country. 


r the degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Center 
ate one of the largest and most varied selections of courses 
First-year students are required to take courses in Civil Pro- 
X. Constitutional Law ; Contracts; Criminal I aw and Procedure; Legal Re- 
" Writing, and Professional Responsibility and Ethics; Property; and Torts. 
hi" Courses give students the basis upon which all further legal study is 
* In the second and third years of study, students must take Evidence 
"d fulfill a two-credit legal writing requirement. Beyond these requirements 
* students are free to choose from the many course and project offerings. The 
Moe enter prides itself on allowing students their freedom to design their own 
Sram of study. 
h © curriculum is organized so that students may begin the study of law for 
uris Doctor degree only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 
enter at the start of the spring semester also. 


Y Division 
: Vise y 

Cid SR S RN, aem cioe ges 

lj 

Vu, SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
wet RS SS ae Contracts II .......... 2 
(im: Beute hA. H POM Leal "ALTO 
ly al Law and Procedure Constitutional Law 4 
i Research, Writing, and Profes- Civil -Procedie - 75... a eu c en 1liS. 4 

l Responsibility and Ethics .. 2 

va Semester hours s 14 Total semester hours .......................... 14 
Sind Year 
penas SPRING SEMESTER 
ERs. socks cacti a4 - Bridenco S pes Unda 4 


he Elective 


Mar 


SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 

? ES LAORE SCRE: 12. lective ee 14 
Writing requirement................ 2 

Semester BODte- ede ET i 14 Total semester hours ............. 14 

quirement may be satisfied by service on the Law Review, by satisfactory completion of 
Which re 


quires a research paper, or by satisfactory completion of Law 344, Legal Writing. 
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EVENING DIVISION 
First Year 

FALL SEMESTER 
Contracts I 
Torts 


Legal Research, Writing, and Profes- 
sional Responsibility and Ethics .... 


Total semester hours ........................- 


Second Year 


FALL SEMESTER 


Property 
Elective 


Total semester hours ................ 


Third Year 


FALL SEMESTER 


Fourth Year 


FALL SEMESTER 


Elective 


Total semester hours 


Summer Term or Ninth Semester 


Elective 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The student must have completed a residence period of three 
(four years for evening students) and 84 semester hours of required 
tive courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At leas 


— — ë; 
SPRING SEMESTER 
} 
4 Contracts II .......................... 22 i 
4 Criminal Law and Procedure us 
Civil Procedure .................. em 
2 - 
x " 
10 Total semester hours .............* 
-— - - E _— | 
l 
SPRING SEMESTER 
4 
4 Constitutional Law ý í 
6  HBlective .......... rii ERE 
— : 0 
10 Total semester hours .......... 
ee 
SPRING SEMESTER | 
r 
8 Evidence ui í 
2  Blective ........... reor nM — 
M E 
10 Total semester hours es | 
SPRING SEMESTER j 
10 Elective — M 
ifs A 
10 Total semester hours ......- 


| 
ast 
= 4 


t ont 


year of residence and 28 semester hours are required of students & 


* This requirement may be satisfied by service on the Law Review, by satisfac 
a seminar which requires a research paper, or by satisfactory completion of Law 


tory 
344, 


p" "um 
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advanced standing. The work of the final semester or summer session must be 
sompleted while in residence at the National Law Center. Credits allowed by 
Y of advanced standing are not included in computing the average required 
or graduation. 

raduation Requirements.—See page 46 for a statement of the graduation 


quirements. 


RESIDENCE 


Candi . : : . 
‘ndidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence period of 
Me academic years. Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring 


te “sters constitutes residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the 
ning division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. 
"sequently, a day student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence require- 
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ments; an evening student must attend 8, Students authorized to take schedul 
of less than 10 hours in the day division or less than 6 hours in the evé 
division receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who ? 
the summer sessions receive fractional residence credit. 


HONO® 
The following regulations apply to Juris Doctor candidates graduating if M) 
1976, and after. For students graduating prior to May, 1976, the former 
lations apply. " 

The degree of Juris Doctor “With Highest Honors" is awarded to those 
dents, not exceeding 3 per cent of the graduating class, who have obtain 
highest cumulative averages of at least 85 or better. 

The degree of Juris Doctor “With High Honors" is awarded to those St! 
with the highest cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number of stt 
receiving degrees "With High Honors," when added to the total number i 
students receiving degrees “With Highest Honors," may not exceed 10 per 
of the graduating class. 

The degree of Juris Doctor “With Honors” is awarded to those students 
the highest cumulative averages of 75 or better. The number of students 
ceiving degrees “With Honors," when added to the total number of St p 
receiving degrees "With High Honors," and “With Highest Honors," may 
exceed 40 per cent of the graduating class. 


den? 


wi! 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


| 
The Order of the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims “to foster as "] 
of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have att! 
high grade of scholarship." The George Washington University Chapter ig | 
established in 1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-rà? 
10 per cent of the graduating Juris Doctor candidates. 


PUBLICATIONS 
The George Washington Law Review, published five times a year, is edit 
and managed by the students of the National Law Center. The Law 
is known for its emphasis on federal and public law; however, it 1S 
voted to research in other important legal areas. The staff of the Law 
is selected on the basis of a writing competition and on the basis © 
The editorial board is selected from those students who have successfully 
pleted the first year of Review work. Students receive 4 semester 
academic credit for the two-year program. ited 
The Journal of International Law and Economics, managed and edi 
law students, is a biannual publication of the Law Center. It presents 
and commentaries on public and private international financial develoP 
comparative law, and international law. The staff of the Journal 1$ 
through a writing competition, and students earn academic credit for "3 
work. 
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MOOT COURT 

the Van Vleck Appellate Case Club provides realistic training in appellate oral 

ti Vocacy for students in the National Law Center. Each year two competi- 
Ons are held: the upperclass competition is held in the fall and the first-year 
petition is held in the spring. 


LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS 


b 
“ack AMERICA LAW STUDENT ASSOCIATION (BALSA) 


The Black America Law Student Association is a national Black law students 


tRanioas; ~ s 
pnization which has chapters at some 80 law schools. BALSA sponsors law 
ers and various programs. 


IN 
TERNATIONAL LAW SOCIETY 


International Law Society is an or 


ganization of students interested in the 
Ce of international law. The Soci 


ety sponsors speakers and various pro- 


4 Raza 


Anar; : Tn A } 
rp tional Chicano law students organization which has chapters at various law 
Sols, La Raza sponsors law speakers and various programs. 
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LAW FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


The chapters of Beta Kappa Pi, Delta Theta Phi, Phi Alpha Delta, and " 


Delta Phi at the National Law Center sponsor speakers and various 
occasions. 


LAW STUDENTS CIVIL RIGHTS RESEARCH COUNCIL (LSCRRC) 


fix Ly sits ; -,atign Of 
The Law Students Civil Rights Research Council is a national organization 
law students concerned with the legal problems of civil rights. LSCRRC 
clinical law projects for which students may receive academic credit. 


PATENT LAW CLUB 


eh. , : m 
The Patent Law Club, an organization of students interested in patent and iJ 
lated law, conducts an extensive speakers program as well as various 
events. 


STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 


The Student Bar Association is the law student governing body, responsible w 
allocating funds among the various student organizations. It also con u 
speaker program for the law school. All members of the student body are 
bers of the Student Bar Association. 


TAX LAW ASSOCIATION 


AUT : - : p 
As an organization of students interested in careers in tax law, the Ta% 
Association conducts various programs of interest to tax law specialists. 


WOMEN'S RIGHTS COMMITTEE (WRC) 


E 


The Women's Rights Committee is an organization of all the women in 
school. It is primarily interested in the place of women in law schools 
the legal profession. WRC conducts seminars and sponsors speakers. 


JOINT JURIS DOCTOR—MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM 


In certain instances, arrangements may be made for students to work 
rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center 
Master’s degree in some fields in the University’s Graduate School of 

Sciences, School of Government and Business Administration, OT > ple 
Public and International Affairs. Fields in which this program is avalar; 
clude Business Administration, Economics, International Affairs, mi 
Science, Public Administration, and Public Affairs. Students must be adi 
both to the National Law Center and, separately, to the School whic 
confer the Master’s degree, and must meet all requirements in each de 
gram. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree prog | 
within four years. 


E Master's and Doctoral Programs 


ia ^DMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE under law is a matter so vast and complex 

Some who hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree feel the need 
further study. The Master's and doctoral programs give students the op- 
Unity to broaden and deepen their understanding of the law. 


€ Master of Laws candidate ma 
“Once 


for 


y follow a program of general study or 
Ntrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. Courses in each of 


vork areas are included in the 401-600 series. Graduates who complete their 
iy. 0 One of these areas may have the field of specialization noted on their 
Plomas, 
| Administrative Law: Economic Regulation 
TPoration Law 
Environmental Law 
°vernment Procurement Law 
llernational Law 
r Law 
Land Use Management and Control 
Law and Poverty 
W, Psychiatry, and Criminology 
n W, Science, and Technology 
‘tent and Trade Regulation Law 
AXation 
Urban Legal Studies 
yt "°erams leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer unusually 
tre” advanced students, who have already earned the Master of Laws 
‘tea , 


the Opportunity to concentrate on research and writing in a specific 
9f interest to the legal profession. 
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MASTER OF LAW 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law schol 
which is a member of the Association of American Law Schools or 8 M 
proved by the American Bar Association is required. The applicant must p 
demonstrated a high degree of academic excellence. Advanced standing 1$ fo 
granted for credits earned while a candidate for the first degree in law or 
credits earned at other law schools. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


, 1 I$ 
The student must complete a residence period of not less than two seme 
d 


which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be comP 
in this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from the time 
initial graduate registration, unless an extension is granted in writing D 
Dean. The student must complete 24 semester hours of courses and p 
projects with acceptable grades. For all courses taken within the Law r 
a student must attain the grade of 65 or above. For approved courses i) 
outside the Law Center, the grade of either CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit 
assigned. To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in-a course taken ig 
graduate divisions of this University, a student is required to attain the n 
of B or better. To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in a course t ed 
Georgetown University through the Consortium of Universities of the T) 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., a student is required to attain the grade 6^ 
or better. A minimum cumulative average of 75 is required at all times pos 
student is expected to include Law 599-600 Thesis in the 24-semeste 
requirement for the degree (for exception, see "Master's Thesis," below 

Candidates for the degree in a selected field of specialization must © 
a minimum of 12 of the required 24 semester hours in courses and 
projects related to the selected field. Each Master of Laws program with 
may include a limited number of courses numbered in the 300 series, 
approval of the Dean. 


MASTER’S THESIS 


Each candidate for the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write M 
ter’s thesis (Law 599—600) under the supervision of a full-time member 
faculty of the National Law Center. Four hours of credit will be gran 
successful completion of the thesis. The purpose of this requiremen 
demonstrate the ability of the student to perform research in a special af 
the law and to produce a scholarly paper containing the results of 
search, The thesis is expected to be of substantially the same quality 85 , 
Review article. The Dean may waive the thesis requirement upon WI! 
quest of the student, submitted no later than the beginning of the final se 
or summer session before the student's graduation, provided the stue 
demonstrated research and writing ability by taking a minimum of 6 
hours of course work designated "Research Paper." No thesis waiver 1$! 
for candidates for the degree of Master of Laws with specializations 10 - 
tional law or government procurement law. 
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~~ thesis in its final form must be presented to the Adviser no later than 
Mapones Specified in the Calendar. Two complete copies are required. It is the 
Rennbiy of the candidate to obtain from the Office of the Post-J.D. degree 
tion pe a Printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and reproduc- 
ime theses. I he mandatory thesis binding fee of $10 must be paid at the 

Of registration for the last semester's work. 


the “cepted theses become the property of the University and are placed in 
d Law Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for 
“ulation, 

4ONORs 

The 


ugg eree of Master of Laws “With Highest Honors” is aw 


arded students who 
4 minimum cumulative average of 85. 


"UDUATE COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
ter of Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate courses related 
^ Cir fields of interest in other departments of this University. A maximum of 
Mester hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses; however, 
tp Will be granted only if the courses are given on campus. The grade of 
' (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses. Courses 
ka red 101-200 may be taken for graduate credit only if the student receives 
W PProval of the instructor at the time of registration and does additional 
' 3$ prescribed by the department offering the course. 
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CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA, INC. 


A candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses 
Georgetown University Law Center through the Consortium of Universitié® 
the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. A maximum of 6 semester hou® 
such courses may be credited toward the degree. Permission to take C0! 
tium courses must be granted by the Dean, the Registrar, and the inst 
offering the course. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) wil 
recorded for such courses. 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL scien? 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science w^ 
a Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college of U vi 
sity; a Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree, earned vit, 
rank, from a law school which is a member of the Association of Am 
Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association; à Masi 
Laws degree with high academic standing; outstanding capacity for y 
work in the field of law; and faculty approval of the applicant's disse k 
topic. Applicants must also demonstrate their writing ability by submitting | 
Master's thesis or a copy of one or more papers or articles which the 4 pu 
has written. Following consultation with the Dean, the applicant must "^ 
a faculty adviser, to be designated "committee chairman," from the ^ 
full-time faculty; reach agreement on the acceptability of the proposet W 
for the dissertation; and submit a detailed outline for the adviser's pP p 
indicating by chapter and division within chapter the exact scope e t 
project. There should be a bibliography for each chapter, listing booka jg 
ports, cases, and law review articles to be considered. Although the 9 
cannot predict every detail of the subsequent research, it must be SU 
definite to afford the Graduate Board a basis for evaluation. "L 
Once the outline is approved, the applicant's "committee" is expand 

three members; this consultative committee must recommend the acc y 
of the applicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then acts upon p 
recommendation and may either accept or reject the applicant as 4D MW 
candidate. In no instance will any applicant be admitted to degree red” 
dacy prior to the above procedures; however, the applicant may be regis ot) 
an Unclassified Student for purposes of course work requirements (see the V 
Approval for degree candidacy must be received within one year ot 
pointment of an adviser unless a written extension is granted by the 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS N 


The candidate must complete (1) a residence period of not less than one 
demic year; (2) a course of study and research— designated by the 
tive committee and approved by the Graduate Board—of no less t 
mester hours including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken; and ( 
ceptable dissertation. The dissertation must be submitted no later t | 
years from the date of admission to candidacy for the S.J.D. degree! 
applicant who proposes to write on a comparative law topic must 


i 
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fone’ knowledge of the language in which the relevant materials are to be 
* When the dissertation is submitted, 
i. for an oral examination. This examination IS conducted by the con- 
ve committee and such other members of the faculty and qualified ex- 
M$ as are selected by the Graduate Board. 
RE later than the date specified in the € : 1 
t submit to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two copies 
àn abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. 
Tinted copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
o psettation and preparation of the abstract are available in the Office of 
ing san, To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of the exam- 
ted oo mittee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of | 
by and be suitable for publication. 
in € Dean. 
are 
Made ay 


the consultative committee will set 


"alendar (see page 5), the candidate 


aw con- 
Additional information will be supplied 
Accepted dissertations become the property of the University 
Placed in the Law Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and 
ailable for circulation. 


Degree Programs for Foreign Studeni 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has several programs of study available to e 
trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall into two gef 
categories: (1) those directed toward preparing students for a bar exami?! 
tion in an American jurisdiction and (2) those that enable students to m i 
to their countries with a more thorough understanding of some aspects 
American law. 

A student with a degree from a foreign law school who has met the extremt 
competitive admissions criteria will be admitted to the Center as a candids 


or Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.P ! 
degree. 

To prepare for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, the stude 
may apply for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of Comparative 
(American Practice) degrees. The J.D, degree requires 84 semester hoU 
work in law school (credit is given for work in a foreign law school only P 
ceptional circumstances) and will qualify the student to take most U' 
examinations. The M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.) degree requires 28 semen 
of work and satisfies the requirements of the District of Columbia Bar. S 
are cautioned to ascertain the requirements of the bar for which they int 
qualify prior to selection of their law school programs. 1 

Foreign students planning to return to their home countries may under 
program leading to the degree of Master of Comparative Law. This u^ 
gram enables the student to gain a broader comprehension of the A S 
legal system by taking basic courses in the Law Center. However, it ® 
intended to qualify a student to take a U.S. bar examination. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


Application must be received from foreign applicants no later than e 
for the fall semester (March 1 for candidates for the Juris Doctor de 
November 1 for the spring semester, and March 1 for the summer 


REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send 
to the Dean official credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, 
inations taken, and degrees received. Original diplomas, certificate, 
transcripts from secondary schools and all colleges and universities 4 

are required, but in exceptional cases certified copies will be accepted. Re 
of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All records becomé 
property of the University and cannot be returned. 


LANGUAGE TEST 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the 
English as a Foreign Language and attain as an absolute minimum t od 
of 550 to be admitted to the National Law Center. This is a mandatom 
quirement. Students are responsible for making arrangements for ta" 
test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing 

24 


> 
es 
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| Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed application form should 
returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the beginning 
ey Semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee, which 
© remitted with the application, entitles the student to have the test 
Te sent to three different institutions. Registration for the Test of English as 
Oreign Language does not constitute application for admission to George 
Shington University. 
"ih * Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a descrip- 
Condy, the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the 
plicat of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates: and an 
auon blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify 
the scores be sent to the Dean’s Office. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Degree of Juris Doctor —Entrance requirements for foreign studet 
are the same as those stated on page 11, except that advanced standing is 
granted for study in foreign law schools. i 

For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law and Master of Compar 
Law (American Practice).—The entrance requirements are the successful 
pletion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or scl? f 
equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and graduation 
law with high academic standing from a recognized foreign university. P 

For the Degree of Master of Laws.—In unusual cases a foreign student 
be considered for admission to the Master of Laws program if he or she 
a graduate degree in law with high academic standing from an Ame 
university. " 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The usual entrance it 
quirements are the successful completion of and graduation from a cours 
arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gy. 
sium, lycee, or liceo; graduation in law from a recognized foreign unive 
outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and a Master 
Laws degree with high academic standing from an American university. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


! ord 
Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Masters of Comparative Law, and Doc! 


Juridical Science.—Degree requirements for foreign students are the 8 
those stated on pages 14—15, 20, and 22-23. ; 

Master of Comparative Law.—The student must complete a residence * pf 
of not less than two semesters, which should be continuous, All require 
for the degree must be completed in a period not exceeding three years yt 
the time of registration for the degree. The student must complete sal 
torily 24 semester hours of approved courses of the Center, or of SU 
departments of the University as the faculty of the Center shall approver 
must maintain a cumulative average of at least 55. 

Master of Comparative Law (American Practice).—The requirement 
this degree are the same as those for the degree of Master of Comparati 
except thai this degree requires 28 semester hours of course work with @ 
lative average of at least 65. 


Unclassified Stud 


: : as 
TWO TYPES OF STUDENTS may be admitted to the National Law Center 


classified Students, in accordance with the following regulations: abo 
1. A candidate for a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with an jo 
average record at another law school which is a member of the Associ 
American Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar Associati | 
at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Student ally? 
credits for transfer to the other law schools. Such students are nO 
mitted only to the summer sessions. They are admitted to the fall of 
semester only in unusual circumstances. 
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we Qraduates of law schools which are members of the Association of Amer- 
m aw Schools or are approved by the American Bar Association who wish 
* advanced courses without pursuing degree programs may be admitted as 
| “classified Students. 
| ig, o SSified Students participate in the work of the course, take examina- 
fî 2, 22d have their grades recorded. Credit for work earned as an Unclassi- 
tudent may not be applied to satisfy the requirements for a degree pro- 


ps unless express written approval is granted by the Dean at the time of 
Mission, 


— A Continuing Legal Education 
(ames OF THE BAR wishing to keep abreast of current developments in the 
Im "ay register for any of the courses in the National Law Center on à non- 

, 0dSis as Continuing Legal Education students. Such students do not take 

minatione in courses and no grades are recorded for their work. 

ey. plified admission and registration procedure is used and must be com- 
hes on or before the last day of regular registration for the appropriate 
ines Continuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the 
LN *I-hour basis, They may not participate in student activities or benefit 
[i medica] privileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education 


lions are subject to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly reg- 
Students. ) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Tu NATIONAI 
|^ de 


LAW CENTER has an enrollment of 1.700 for the J.D. and Post- 
Bree Programs. Approximately 1,000 students are enrolled in the full- 
„day division for the J.D. degree and 400 are enrolled in the part-time 


EIE division. Three hundred students, many from abroad, are enrolled in 
98t-J.D. degree programs, 


Y AND EVENING CLASSES 
B! Classes mee 
ute perio 


t in the mornings in 50-minute periods and in the afternoons in 

ds and also in sessions of two 50-minute periods, Monday 

ET. riday. Trial Practice Court and certain other courses meet for two- 

R Periods on Saturday mornings. 

ning classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A 

edit Course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three-credit 

tes 8» Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the 

En eT and one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Contracts 

the ts One evening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards 

Rami. division, the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. 

Won inr tions for both day and evening classes may be given in the after- 
Examinations for day students may be given in the evening. 

Mog 


D 
P of two Sessions, with day and evenin 
it 3 may register for either or both sessions. No beginning students are 
e ; : 
to the Juris Doctor program in the summer term. 


Mique mer term is shorter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a 
hij ence, à student must attend two and one-half summer terms to receive 
PN Credit for one zcademic year or attend one and one-half summer 
Am, receive residence credit for a semester. 
AY Stud mum of 6 semester hours may 
n o ents receive four-tenths of a se 


f : 
hus the Summer term in w 
T 


TERM 


g classes, is offered in the summer, 


be taken each session by day students. 
mester of residence credit for each ṣes- 
hich they are registered for 3 or more semester 
ster hours may be taken each session by evening 
ceive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit 
er term in which they are registered for 2 or more 


3 A maximum of 4 seme 


ie Evening students re 
Nite Session of the summ 
hours, 
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Admission E 


APPLICANTS ARE URGED to submit application forms and complete credenti 
well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. In the selecti? 
process, there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, or national orig? 
Two recent signed photographs and an application fee of $25 for a degree 
didate, $5 for an Unclassified Student, must accompany the application. 
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a orms for application for admission or readmission are available at and 

| puld be returned to the Office of the Dean of the National Law Center, 
Orge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Wing further details concerning students from foreign institutions, see pages 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


| Juris Doctor Program.—Beginning students are admitted only at the start of 
| all semester, 
(LSD applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly Service 
appli AS) by completing and mailing the registration form supplied with each 
atlication blank. A transcript from each college or university attended should 
sent directly to LSDAS, Educational Testing Service, Box 944, Prince- 
Oe New Jersey 08540. No transcript should be sent to the National Law 
ler. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy to this law 
bag and others designated on the registration form. If the transcript which 
" been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence of receipt of a Bache- 
I, degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to submit a final 
T tipt directly to the National Law Center. 

9 Provide time for the evaluation of credentials of beginning students, all 
li TS, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be received by 
m ational Law Center before March l. This means that the October or De- 
od Law School Admission Test should be taken (see "Entrance Require- 

ts, page 11. 
| Papers of transfer students should be received by the Office of the Dean 

ater than May | for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, 
his E prior to registration for the summer session for which applica- 

ade. 

T additional information, see the official Pre-Law Handbook, 1975-76 
et Available in October, 1975, and prepared by the Law School Admission 
hus ànd the Association of American Law Schools. This book includes 
ùd al on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation, applying to law schools, 
EN pe Study of law, together with individualized information on most Ameri- 
LM Schools, It may be obtained at college bookstores or ordered from 
M ‘onal Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. <a: 
ben” $ and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted at the beginning of 
A Semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions. 

PPlication for admission, together with all required credentials, must be 
by July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semes- 
Mea 9ne month prior to registration for the summer session for which ap- 


n is made. 
Qed Students.—Lawyers who wish to take graduate courses are 
at the beginning of the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of 
mmer sessions. Students who wish to earn credits for transfer toward a 
Or of Laws or Juris Doctor degree at another institution may be admitted 
Summer sessions if they are students in good standing at an accredited 
l and have shown unusual ability in their law studies; they are ad- 
to the fall or spring semester only in unusual circumstances. 
PPlication for admission, with required credentials, for a student who 
arn credits for transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 
another law school (see page 26), should be received at the Office of 
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the Dean at least one month prior to the first day of registration for the seme 
ter or summer session for which application is made. s 

2. Application for admission, with required credentials, for lawyers who wis 
to take graduate courses (see page 27), should be received at the Office 0 
Dean by July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semestt 
and one month prior to registration for the summer session for which applic 
tion is made. 


READMISSION 


A student who was previously registered but did not attend during the o 
recent semester (summer term excluded) should file an application for re? 
mission. Closing dates for readmission are the same as those for admis 
(see “Application for Admission,” page 31). 

If the student has attended one or more higher institutions during 
sence from the University or if he applies as a degree candidate and wa 
viously a nondegree student, he must have complete, official transcripts se 


the Dean. 


his ab 


nt 


"T 
R egistra ^ 
ude! 


BEFORE ATTENDING CLASSES each student must register in person. No S ( 

will be registered until proper credentials have been filed and approV 

" Admission"). - 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session 

A student may not register concurrently in George Washington Univa 
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N {nother institution, Re 
e of the University re 
Nor to registration. 


gistration in more than one college, school, or divi- 
quires the written permission of the deans concerned 


| ‘UoBiLrry FOR REGISTRATION 
a dent who is suspended or whose 
* to register. 
" bie Student.— Upon receipt of a final letter of admission a new student is 
Bible for registration on the stated days of registration. 
i *admitted Student.—A student previously registered who was not registered 
| Penisa during the preceding semester or summer session must apply for 


à eceive a letter of readmission (see “Readmission,” above) before becom- 
| * eligible for registration. 


record is not clear for any reason is not 


N 
| ME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


tation is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Tw 


entieth Street, N.W., during the 
Owing periods: fall semester, August 21 and 22, spring semester, January 
Rand 13. 
ge registration fee of $15 is charged each student who is permitted to 
ra 


fter the regular registration days. 


Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


Fees and Financial Regulatio 


THE FOLLOWING FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS were adopted for the ad 
demic year 1975-76. (See page 35 for projected tuition and fee increases 
1976-79.) 


Tuition Fees 


All law students except candidates for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 
Full-time program (11 or more hours*), each semester ............... $1, 
Part-time program for all candidates for the degree for Juris Doctor, for "T 

eaclitedidMter ionge 2 TI ER NER BERR RL 
Part-time program for students other than candidates for the degree of PT. 

Juris Doctor, for each semester hour ................. sooli ‘ 
Doctor of Juridical Science,t including the final examination 


University Center Fee (nonrefundable) 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours: 463 
Each semester ......... Jer VE BAS EUM ou rA NA Mies mba re M erae 

For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester: 45 
For each semester hour for which the student registers ....................... 

For students maintaining "continuous registration" status: AM 
Bach semester sibiana pF d Eg caia a 


Graduation Fees 


Juris Doctor, Master's, Doctor's degrees..................... eere rere er reo se sonos eit m 
Fee for binding Master's Thesis................ erroe eroe erre tne se eese erai errorae bora TEES l 
Residence Hall Fees (See page 49) 


Special Fees 


Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable.......................... enn 
Application fee (unclassified student), nonrefundable 
Application fee for room reservation, nonrefundable . 
Tuition deposit fee, nonrefundable, charged each student admitted to J.D. 
degree candidacy (payable in two installments—$100 by a date specified 430. | 
in the letter of admission, $350 by June 1) | 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period....-- 
Continuous Registration fee, for post-J.D. students, to maintain “continu | 
ous registration” during any semester of absence from the University Or | 
after completion of tuition requirements.t Due and payable on the of- 96. | 
ficial days of registration l 
Late-payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 15.00 
“Payment of Fees,” pages 35-36) .........csccccccscssessssceceees " 20) 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card | 
pelea man 14 
* With the prior permission of the Dean, a J.D, degree candidate may take more I 
ter hours after the first year of study. este | 
f The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $650.00 a semester for four successive "1 a l 
clusive of the summer term or terms. No “continuous registration” fee will be chari ve af e i 
year is needed for completion of the degree requirements. If the Faculty should kasai regist” 
sion of time, the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuo ] 
fee. irene” id | 
t The continuous registration fee applies toward neither financial nor residence red | 
the degree. This fee does not apply to students granted military leave (see page 47). 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Ri " 
atement after financial encumbrance 
| Retu nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,’ 
n 


$35.00 

ne Check fee, charged a student whose check is returned bec ause of 
I icient funds or for any other reason iii... 15.00 
Tipt fee, for each transoript of odii: toga. 2.00 


Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to the following 
a ensity privileges: the services of the Student Career Services Office: the use 

© University Library; gymnasium Privileges; admission to all athletic con- 
rs Unless otherwise specified; subscription to the University Hatchet, the 


übel Newspaper; admission to University debates; medical attention as de- 
du These privileges terminate and a stu- 


deny; nder Student Health Service. 
5 no longer in residence upon withdrawal or dismissal from the University. 


[torcrep TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1976-79 


A Order that students and their parents may plan more realistically, tuition in- 


for the academic years 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79 have been 
„ vated as follows: 


| “tease by year (full-time students) : 


977-78 
| 197879 


y Center fee will be increased for the 1976 summer sessions 
* academic year 1976-77. For students taking 11 or more semester 
E e fee will not be more than $52.50 a semester, a maximum increase 
he. tudents taking less than 11 semester hours will not pay more than $5 a 
Be T hour, a maximum increase of $.65. € 
ls, Ty effort Will be made to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 
ty *r, it is not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and 
ances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


l 
Ne OF FEES 


ident is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 

M are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 

e Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 

M Ney orders should be made out to George Washington University with 
identification number shown in upper left hand corner. 

tudent Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 

Vent accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A 

Tegistered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 

tin With the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 

tin im to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 

*dvance at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before 


Nop arly increases are also Projected for the total fee for work leading 


: to the degree of 
Uridical Science, 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


October 22, 1975 (for the fall semester), and March 10, 1976 (for the sp 
semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid 
will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. il 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, goV® ip 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted © ie 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges eX 
value of the tuition awards by $575 or more. Under such circumstance | 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the sti y 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferre 
ment contract. " 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be autom?" į 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charges 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encu e 
the student forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts * d 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to barr 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other ace | 
information until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement W | 
quire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to 4 
cial reinstatement fee of $35. tet 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students reg 
for credit. 
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PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS 


*ral commercial programs for those who w 
monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a 
e insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, ad- 
Tess Inquiries to the following: 


* Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19106 


ish to pay for college on a 


2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition P 
ston, Mass. 02100 

3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

The University's Office of Student Fin 

4Pplications for these 


ayment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 


ancial Aid does not maintain a supply 


various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
lo students and parents. 
DRA WALS AND REFUNDS* 
nications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
Must be m 


ty ade in person or in writing to the Dean. 

T IS permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in 

| stances, Notification to an instructor is not an 
i; thorized withdrawals and changes in sche 
On Charges and fees will be made in 
Or the fall and spring semesters: 


Withdrawal from 
extraordinary cir- 
acceptable notice. 

dule, cancellations of semester 
accordance with the following sched- 


l 
Complete withdrawal from the University: 


P 
ALL SEMESTER} 


Withdrawal dated on or before 
Withdrawal d 


ssib 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 15 to September 26, 1975......50 per cent 

Withdrawal dated after September 26, 1975... none 

"RING SEMESTER 

Withdrawal dated on or before January 23, 1976................ 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated January 26 to February 6, 1976.............. 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 9 to February 13, 1976............50 per cent 

] Withdrawal dated after February 13, 1976... none 


vith + Change in status from full-time to Part-time stude 
rawal by a part-time student, the above schedule 
. n charges between the origin 
p" Inuing in effect. 
Student enrolled in a full-time 
ques to be in a full-time pr 
|, ition made other than those 
madent Who is granted militar 
We credits for current cha 


i, llo, 
Cue" 


nt or for partial 
applies to the differ- 
al program and the adjusted program 


program who drops or adds a course and 
ogram will have no financial adjustments 
involving course fees. 

y leave before completing the semester will 
rges in accordance with the schedule for 


ering withdrawal and refunds for the summ 
gue, 


er session are stated in the Summer 
"of the $100 and $350 deposits required of entering 


students is granted 
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complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, above). Payment 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the s 
dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred CI* 
for use by the student when he returns to the University (see "Mili 
Leave," page 47). 

5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hal 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from classes 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge 1$ 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: Stu 


granted military leave, see page 47). vd 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be # 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. akt 


Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can ™ 
banking arrangements in the community. 


f "E 
Financial ^ 
THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has been able in recent years to assist many 1 
dents in obtaining the financial aid they require, through full or partial 9f 
arships, various loan programs, part-time employment, or a combinatio 
these kinds of assistance. 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FINANCIAL AID SERVICE 


- ool 
The National Law Center participates in the Graduate and Professional sd 
Financial Aid Service (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis of an applic 


: - ert es 
financial needs. Entering students wishing to receive financial aid should red 


to be considered for a scholarship must submit a letter to the Law Cente, je 
March 1 outlining their academic qualifications, their extracurricula 
and their reasons for believing a scholarship award to them is justified. , fof 
Students needing financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS in t 
their reports to be received at the Law Center as early as possible sin 
Committee on Student Financial Aid of the Center will begin making ? 
in March, and available funds are limited. pet | 
No awards will be made to an entering student until his admission has 
finalized. 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS i| 
Application and correspondence concerning scholarships and research ap? | 
antships should be sent directly to the Dean. Unless otherwise specified, n! | 
cation and supporting credentials should be submitted no later than 
preceding the period for which the award is made. 


FINANCIAL AID 
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Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Scholarship (1973).— Scholarship aid 
r needy law students from the Washington, D.C., area. 
i ildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965)—Partial scholarship aid for 
ldents in the National Law Center. 
€ rles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947)—Memorial to 
ees Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuition scholar- 
P for the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarded to a needy 
le Promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts or equiva- 
€gree. Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every three years. 
à Onor Scholarships.—Two scholarships available each year to students enter- 
8 upon full-time study. Each scholarship provides a cash award for the first 
in addition to tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, for all three 
These scholarships are awarded on the basis of outstanding college rec- 
ang th academic and extracurricular; Law School Admission Test scores; 
Deed. To retain the scholarship for the second and third years, the candi- 
Must maintain a B average, both for each year and cumulative. 
T w Center Tuition Remission.—For students from minority groups, based 
nancial need. 
! Delta Delta Scholarships (1959). — Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Legal 
Iw, Mity (International), provides tuition aid to a woman student in the sec- 
ind Year of the Juris Doctor program who excelled in scholastic achievement 
| Rarrvice to the Center in her first year. 
esearch Assistantships.—Available each year to students currently enrolled. 
| assistant receives an annual stipend. Awards are made on the basis of 
ni mic standing, financial need, capacity for leadership, and research and 
Dg potential. Applications should be submitted no later than July 1. 
esearch Scholarships.—Available each year to students currently enrolled, 
m ably to applicants who are completing the second year. Scholarship 
3 are made on the basis of academic standing, financial need, capacity for 
ip, and research and writing potential. Applications should be submitted 

åter than June 1. 
br rustee Scholarships.—Scholarships awarded each year to entering students, 
(Lion aid, in an amount depending on need, in the morning division. Can- 

;, Must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to scholastic 
ip ment. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must maintain 
by trage, both for each year and cumulative. Application must be made 

uit an before March 1. -— : 
tr lon-aid scholarships are also available to continuing second- and third- 

full-time students with demonstrated scholastic ability, on the basis of 
by a heed and capacity for leadership. Application should be made to the 
ee Ptior to June 1. : 

br S. Whitcomb Scholarship Fund (1971).—Bequest of Frank S. Whit- 
i Et the purpose of aiding and assisting worthy young men and women in 

8 a legal education. 


Year, 
Years, 
0 


N Funps 


Eh the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan funds 
Ite, lable. Among them are the Robert Ash Loan Fund; the George R. 
V1," Loan Fund; the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Minor- 
m Student Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan 

' the Robert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fund; the District of 
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Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund; the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Lo 
Fund; the Harold L. and Violet George Foundation Loan Fund; the Gee 
Washington Law Association Loan Fund; the Jephson Educational Trust 
Fund; the Law Association Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918, 1921 
1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938. 1939, 1941, 1942, 19% 
1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 190 
the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial ® 
sistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan FUP 
the W. Theodore Pierson Loan Fund; and the Orville Hassler Walburn M 
rial Loan Fund. i 

In addition, financial assistance is available through the Guaranteed Stud? 
Loan Program, National Direct Student Loans, the American Bar Associa 
Loan Program, and other sources. 

Application for financial assistance should be made in the Office of the De? 


MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Application should be made before March 1 preceding the period for 2 
the award is made. The applicant should submit an application for adm! 


as à degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship y" 
Dean. The letter of application should contain complete biographical i 


information as to experience in practice or teaching, and copies of or ct i 
to published legal writings, and such other information the student believes "4 
be of assistance in the consideration of the application. Applicants t ei 
arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent from two members oe 
law faculty directly to the Dean. The applicant's academic rank in class $ of 
be included either in the transcript of the law school or in the Jette? 
recommendation. "T 
Teaching Fellowships.—Two or three fellowships available each year W y 
stipend of $8,000 plus tuition for an approved course of study leading » 
advanced degree. Teaching fellowships are awarded for a term of WOES 
demic years. Fellows conduct the first-year course in Legal Research an 
ing and work with the students to improve their legal writing ability 
arrangement with the Dean, they may also be given the opportunity t0 
additional courses. ^ 
Richard Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate Law Students 
Bequest of Richard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1974-75 and n 
nate years, for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of pate? 
trademarks. 


Prizes p ž | 
rust 
Jacob Burns Prize.—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus d w? 
of the University. A medal and $100 awarded annually to each o 
members of the winning team in the upperclass Van Vleck Moot CoU 


petition. |y te 
Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize.—Fifty dollars awarded annually 


PRIZES 

: 
: &aduate student w 
urse in labor law. 
rles Glover Prize.- 


tary Trustee of the U 


4I 


ho has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in a 
Established by Charles Carroll G 
niversity, in memory of his 
boop ber of the bar of the District of Colum 

ks, Awarded annually to the student who hé 
Sade in the third-year, full-time course. 
tude Pr? Beta Pi Prize Awarded by Eta Alumnae Cha 
nt who attains the highest average for the first 

onn Bell Larner Prize, 


lover, Jr., an Hon- 
great-grandfather, an illustri- 
bia. Consists of selected law 
is attained the highest average 


pter to the woman law 
year. 


Me By bequest, a medal awarded annually to the 

aber of the graduating class who attains the highest average grade in the 
TE Course for the degree of Juris Doctor. 

lohn 0 


rdronaux Prizes.- -By bequest, $75 awarded annually to the student 

ud e-55 attained the highest average grade in the first-year full-time course; 

T to the student who has attained the highest cumulative average grade 
end of the second-year, full-time course. 


Nited States Law Week Award.— Presente 
t. 


M d to an outstanding senior law 
n 


m 
d Hassler Walburn Prize.—A cash reward to the outst 


Hag of civil procedure, established by the will of the late 
®t Walburn in memory of his mother. 


anding student in 
Professor Orville 


Regulation 
wj a 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Juris Doctor Candidates.—Juris Doctor candidates without substantial oif 
side employment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week. Such? 
dents may take courses in the evening only if they are not scheduled in the pa 
time and if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses. The Dean 
authorized to approve programs of study of more than 14 hours in exception 
cases; however, no program will be approved which would permit the st in 
to complete requirements for the degree in less than 28 months after begin y 
the first year of law study. Students with 20 hours or more of outside emp ! 
ment, whether in the day or evening division, must take a limited progra i 
studies not exceeding 10 hours a week. Students taking a majority 9". 
classes in the evening may not take more than 10 hours a week; the minit! 
load is 8 hours, except in special cases where 6 may be approved by the DP. 
for a limited time. A minimum schedule of 11 hours in the day division y 
required except in exceptional circumstances when a reduced program 
thorized by the Dean. 

Students taking more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 h 
evening division must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar Re 


course. 
Students may transfer from the day division to the evenin 
with the permission of the Dean. pk! 
With the approval of the Dean, second- and third-year students may "T. 
maximum of 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other departm? "m. 
the University; such a student must receive a grade of at least B to obtain * g 
for such courses, and in no event will the grade count in computing te 


lative average. " d 
Master's Candidates.—Master's candidates without substantial METÀ 


ployment may take à maximum of 12 hours a week. Students LE 


in Uf 
rs Wo, 
ou viet 


g division 


or more of outside employment must take a limited program of stu 
exceed 8 hours a week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless appro 


fewer hours is given by the Dean for a limited time. 


ATTENDANCE 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful 


A student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be 
from taking the examination. 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

othef 


A student may not add courses or change from one section to an 
same course without the approval of the Dean. Students may T: 
only with the written approval of the Dean. In addition, approv S 
structor is ordinarily required unless the request is made early in the 
Under no circumstances may any student drop a course after the y 
fore regularly scheduled examinations begin in any semester or 


session. 
42 
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RESEARCH PAPER IN LIEU OF EXAMINATION 


The Preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examination in 
Minars and in other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. Any 
(he ne paper must be submitted by the first day of the examination period 
the first day any examination is given in any course). For sufficient reason, 
Instructor may extend the time beyond this date to a later date, subject to 
br lowing conditions: (1) no student will receive any credit for the course 
Q) W purpose until a paper acceptable to the instructor has been submitted; 
befo, a paper is submitted after the last day of examinations (or the last day 
| wy, fr Sistration for the spring semester), the only grade the student may re- 
ultim; or the course is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit), except that failure 
en to submit any paper for the course will result in a grade of 45. Stu- 
à Who are candidates for the J.D. degree may register for one such course 
fach semester of their third year; with the approval of the Dean such stu- 
the 3 may register for more than one such course each semester. Approval of 
ean is required for second-year students to take such courses. 


PAMiNA TIONS 


Written ex 


€ " aminations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is 
lred t 


© take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for ab- 


LLL EGLI epe 


e OPES 
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sence will be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness Or oth 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing not later than € 
month after the date of the examination. A student excused from a final eX 
nation will be permitted to apply to the instructor for a Credit/No Credit dete! 
mination, The instructor will select the mode of determination (for example 
make-up examination or paper). The student will have the option of (1) 2) 
plying with the instructor’s procedure of determining Credit/No Credit, Or 
having the grade J (Incomplete) entered on the record and taking the next re 
larly scheduled examination for a numerical grade. The examination may 
be taken after exclusion for low scholarship. 

Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled 
not be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is limite 
situations provided for in the preceding paragraph. a gif 

A student who has been excused from taking a regular examination ©: 
who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular ex 
nation in the subject may petition the Scholarship Committee, which may 
thorize such action as the circumstances require. gel 

reco 


date Wi 
d to W 


If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be eo! 
unless the student has been excused from the examination as provided abov 
has obtained the Dean’s permission to drop the course. 

CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 
ours 


Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition to € T 
regularly given on a "Credit/No Credit" basis, 12 semester hours of ee, 
course work on a “Credit/No Credit" basis, and will receive a grade of 
if the course is satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or better. 
dent may change from a numerical grade to a “Credit/No Credit” b 
course during the last four weeks of classes except with the permission ai 
instructor. An unexcused failure to take an examination in a course or f ol 
to submit a required research paper will result in the recording of à gra 
45 for a course taken on a “Credit/No Credit” basis. SAT. 
No student may take more than 17 semester hours of courses (including "T 
220 and also courses regularly given on a "Credit/No Credit" basis) 
“Credit/No Credit" basis. 1 n 
Students are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing v w 
courses on a “Credit/No Credit” basis. In the opinion of the faculty 2 d 
dent’s election to take courses on a “Credit/ No Credit” basis may, in 
the importance apparently attached to grades by educational institutions 
employers, be detrimental to the student’s career in the legal profession: 


+ inf 
js M 
asf 


| 
GRADES 


We 
Grades are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as foll? 
85-100, A, Excellent; 75-84, B, Good; 65-74, C, Satisfactory; 55-64, ^o 34| 
—below standard for graduation; 45-54, F, Failure. In courses Law 228, gg 
22, 323, 342, 343, 345, 346, 385, 399, 459, 479, 487, 509, 579, "1 froh 
grades are CR, Credit; NC, No Credit. A student who has been excuse poot | 
failure to take a regularly scheduled examination is given the grade 0! ^" «f 
plete. See "Examinations" (pages 43—44) for grade upon failure to take f 
amination. Grades between 55 and 100 indicate that the work has been | 
pleted and credit given. Grades between 55 and 64, however, do not np, 


REGULATIONS 


alisfactory work and adversely affect a student's cumulative average, No 
t is given to J.D. candidates for grades below 55 or to post-J.D. candi- 
ith for grades below 65. No grade may be changed by an instructor after 
ur been posted in the law school or disclosed to a student unless there has 
n an error in arithmetic certified in writing as such by the instructor. 
| «Y Student who receives a grade below 55 (F) has the right to retake the 
Once, from the same or a different instructor, but only within the next 
"ws year. (This does not apply to post-J.D. students.) The grade re- 
dit In the retaken course shall be entered into the student's record in 
lie st Lo the original] grade, and both grades shall be included in computing 
" Udent's average. A student may exercise the right to retake a course 
Y with respect to two different courses during study at the Law Center. 
| hile Cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 
U X a candidate for a particular degree. When a course is repeated (see 
emic Dishonesty,” page 42), both the first grade and the subsequent 
© Or grades are counted in the cumulative average. 


x 
CLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


| wadidates for the Degree of Juris Doctor.—A student whose cumulative 
Dut E at the end of any semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64.0 will be 
65,9 » Probation. If such a student fails to raise the cumulative average to 
"ister ~~, end of the next semester, the student will not be permitted to 
ives th or any succeeding semester unless the student petitions for and re- 
© permission of the Scholarship Committee. 
$0 vent Whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 
tude h not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless the 
Um Le cons for and receives the permission of the Scholarship Committee 
vil sedent who fails more than one course over the entire period of law study 
EN Permitted to register for any succeeding semester or to graduate un- 
mies ent petitions for and receives the permission of the Scholarship 
e. 


vil Student who is not permitted to register under the foregoing provisions 

ti, SXcluded as of the beginning of the semester for which the student was 
hd © to register. 

ky, tS Who are registered at the time they receive notice that they will not 
MMitted to register for the next semester are entitled to withdraw from 

plete d to receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the semester, or to 

© work for which they are registered. 

^u dent excluded may petition for reinstatement; if the student can 

troj ate that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond the student’s 

KON E that the student has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a 

"uii" Kelihood of success, that student may be readmitted subject to such 

Despi 5 as may be imposed by the Scholarship Committee. 

Mo > the above provisions, a student will be allowed to complete the first 

teegis ters of law study before being denied permission to register for a 

R 


"8 semester, 
Ca, D Purpose the term "semester" includes a session of the summer term. 
t dg dates for Masters and Doctoral Degrees.—A candidate for a master's 
degree whose Work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the faculty, 


ny 
ten, Stu 


45 
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mi 


taking into consideration the requirements and standards for the degree; f 
by action of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for which 
candidate is currently registered. 

A cumulative average of 75 is required for the Master of Laws degree. 
student whose cumulative average falls below 75 at anytime will be ineli 
for continuation in the program without the permission of the Dean. 
student will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unles 
student petitions for and receives the permission of the Dean or the Boa 
Graduate Studies. : 

Unclassified Students.—An unclassified student whose work is not sais 
tory may be excluded at the end of the semester for which the student 1$ 
rently registered. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law school # 
desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their Juris Doctor pro " 
at this Center must first have the courses they wish to take approved re 
Dean. In no event will credits be given for unsatisfactory work or be. 
nized in excess of fhose which might be obtained in a similar period n 
program. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the saw 
or former student. A $2 fee is charged for each transcript. No transer 
be issued for a person who does not have a clear financial record. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


io 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration uot 
degree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one semet 
more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see "ig 
mission,” page 32). A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy the € de 
lum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. Post-J.D. > ig 


who have completed course registration may maintain continuous Ie, oot 
eg 


by paying íhe "continuous registration" fee (see page 31); J.D. « m d 
didates may not maintain continuous registration by paying the con 

registration" fee. | 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS T 


Diplomas are awarded at a February Convocation, at a May Commen 
and in September. have ø 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, a student must sati 
the admission requirements of the National Law Center; completed for P 
torily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requiremen’s vs f 
degree for which the student is registered; and be free from all indebt tio 
the University. Registration, either for course work or on the “oO 
registration” fee basis, is required for the semester or summer sessio? | 
ately preceding the awarding of the degree. » form rd 
Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation fo 
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| œ filed and the a 


PPropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 
| meste 


, T Or summer session of the final year. Students completing degree re- 
Nitements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal 

| WüVocation ) September 30, provided they have completed all degree require- 
| 9. and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 
ns, 


| “ADEMIC DISHONESTY 

d University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and maintain 

| "lines of academic behavior. Although all members of the community are 

N *d to exhibit honesty and competence in the 
e 


ir academic work, incoming 
nts have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
| all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
| p mations, 
Membe 


rs of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
iC procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate 
we to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic 
if nesty, Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual 


i against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper uni- 
q Channels, 
[A Ples of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained 


y. following offices: all department chairmen, all acade 


mic deans, and 
ice President for Academic Affairs. 


uragy LEAVE 


went called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
iy , Cuty, Dean of a copy of his orders and a peti- 
e of "continuous registration” is not re- 
the student on military leave; 


; however, he must apply for readmission 
semester in which he expects to return. 
funded to the student at the 
Branted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his 
d use upon return to the University. 


ias Of 


h n 
ens 
unt 


"Rsrry POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


j amily Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
Ig, ÉoVerning access to and release of student education records maintained 
iy ational institutions which are recipients of federal funds. The University 
Lag With this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must: 
hee. Students access to education records directly related to them; 
> °C Students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
1 “Curate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; and 

eive the student's written consent before releasing information from 
? Or her education records to persons outside the University, except for 
tion tory information as indicated below. Personally identifiable informa- 

May be furnished to a student's parents without such writter consent 
ls Y Upon certification of the student's financial dependency. 
ollowing directory information upon request: 


ha. liVersity will release the f 
' telephone number; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of 
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enrollment; field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; and hon 
received. A student who does not wish such directory information releas 
must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. r 

University guidelines on the release of student information may be obtait® 
from the Office of the Registrar. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the fi 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 

into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informal? 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University © 
ument, the student’s registration may be canceled and the student will be, 
eligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registr? 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any 
from the University or from any class or classes, whenever, in the inte y 
the student or the University, the University Administration deems it ad 


to do so. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs witb? 


notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


E 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property 10 p^ 
versity building. A “Lost and Found" Office is maintained in 
Security Office. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


An Appendix (pages 101-3) contains regulations recently app 
University's Board of Trustees. 


roved 91" 


tel 
University Computer C 
PEE ow: Pani Mbaiónus ^ m 
THE UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of "n 
2013 G Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available fot 95 gj 
purposes to all registered students and to members of the instruction gi 
The Center has as its principal mission the provision of a powerfu aei 
system which serves the University in its educational and research he fact 
The Center’s programming staff concentrates its efforts in conductin ted 
and staff seminars, consulting with users in the preparation of comp - 4 
grams, and carrying out computer-oriented research. odd ! i 
The Computer Center equipment consists of an IBM system 370 : a y. 
computer with large capacity on-line disk storage, a card read/punc pt 
speed line printer, and four tape drives. A Remote Job Entry (RJE) 
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| Also available. The principal languages available to the user are FORTRAN 
| 7n COBOL, Programming 1 anguage One (PL/1), 


AL Assembler Language, and 

| ip OL. In addition, numerous utility, statistical, data manipulation, and 

| “ulation Systems and special languages are available in the library of pro- 
ams, F 


of rved basis for preparation 
Programs and data. 


©mputer programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
Bop; Usiness Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School of 
Bineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offer 
‘Ses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 
© Computer Center is normally open 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 


Sy 


| 
$ ^ 
"dent Services s 
“SDENCE HALLS 

MPLETE INFORMATION concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
n the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 
y be 52. Information concerning off-campus housing near the University 


uy Obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private houses 
be made by students. 


i dmission to the University does not include a room reservation. Informa- 
fy cerning housing may be obtained by writing directly to the Director 
using, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


| 
EN 
76 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS* 


y on Hall, double room, $975 per student; Graduate Hall, apartment for 
bay” three (apartments in this hall have kitchen facilities), $1,025 per stu- 
SERVICES 


Iw Service is available from August 2 


8 through December 17, 1975, and 
ud anuary 15 through May 8, 


1976, with vacation periods and holidays 
ed, The rate for the seven-day, 20 meals per week plan is $764 for the 
liy) © year; the rate for the five-day, 15 meals per week (Monday through 


try Plan is $725 for the academic year, The well-balanced meals are 
M cafeteri 1 
eteria-style. 


i SON HALL APARTMENTS 


Jue Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment house containing 
à tive droom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married students 
Shae 


Priority for residence until July 15 each year. All leases are for one 
nth year. 


`S 


hall and food service prices subject to change. 
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CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, y 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities P 
vides the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University 
gram Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other stude 
and faculty organizations. 


A two-board structure, representative of all elements of the University €f 
munity, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the o 
The Governing Board and the Operations Board work closely with the 
time staff in the development of procedures and policies which provide à fra 
work for the Center’s operation. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


The Student Health Service is a general outpatient clinic designed to assist f 
dents registered on campus with their health needs. This Service is locate 
935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 

Mond?! 


Physicians are available by appointment from 9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., fol 
through Friday. In addition, physicians are available for walk-in patients 
6 p.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. to 12 now A 
Saturday. This schedule is also maintained during the Summer Sessions, & 


that the evening closing hour Monday through Friday is 9 p.m. " 
; b ‘ , e 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student ma 


Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the naj 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, ? 
fees are the responsibility of the student. " 


Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University E of 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student who is not curren m 
rolled or who has severed his connection with the University is ineligi^ ig 
medical benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student may engage ibk 
so desires, physicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will be respo; 
for all the fees charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered oui 
the Student Health Service (for example, X-ray work and referrals to SI pin 
or other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the student. it ic 
Student Health Service, there will be only a few small charges for some p | 
such as materials for an allergy injection series, overseas immunization» 
certain-other services. j 

Any student who intends to train for an athletic team is required t0 ^ 
thorough medical examination. The University is not responsible 
received in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the 
the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


init 
for in) d 
activi! 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE | 
t po^ 

1 3 iden i 

The Student Health Service Office has arranged for Health and Accideh ei 
ance, on an elective basis, for full-time students registered on campus. | 
students should contact the Student Health Service Office. 
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STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


| The Law Center helps in the placement of its students and maintains a place- 
we Service for that purpose. In addition, the Student and Alumni Career 
Vices Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., provides assistance to 
| dents Seeking full-time, part-time, or temporary employment. This Office 
tains a registry of positions available and refers qualified applicants for 
'Sideration, Information is also available on Civil Service examinations. 
Student taking more than 10 semester hours must limit outside employ- 
to less than 20 hours (see “Academic Work Load.” page 42). It is 
that full-time students refrain from engaging in outside employment 
bs their first year. Although work in some special areas may contribute 
vith © learning and experience of the student, as a general rule it will compete 
>. lime needed for adequate study and preparation, which are at the heart of 
Bod legal education. 


Ment 


lin 
“CEMENT SERVICE 


M Law Center takes a continuing interest in the placement of its graduates 
tron te practice and governmental service as well as with industry and com- 
gi * The Dean, the Faculty, and the Placement Office cooperate in collec- 
Information from alumni, law firms, and government agencies concerning 
t munities in legal positions throughout the country. Senior law students 
®cent graduates are urged to keep in touch with the Placement Office. 


) 
"tn NS EDUCATION 


l 
lg ice of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
ih, * entitled to educational benefits as veterans, widows, or war orphans 
huy Problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also 
in Ses certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administra- 
at monthly allowances will be paid. 
easible, students entitled to benefits as veterans, widows, or war 
iip Should consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting applica- 
. the Veterans Administration, All such students should obtain the in- 
tion ş eet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth require- 
ero be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the 
M Administration, and which includes other information of general 


ty, Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION listed below are subject to change. The univ? 
sity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 

The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory comp 
course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, $ 
course giving two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), anda% 
ter course giving two hours of credit is marked (2). pei 

In most courses, a final examination is held during the examination , aio 
and the grade in the course is determined in large part by that examin 
These courses are parenthetically marked “Examination.” ET. 

Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in lieu qf 
examination are parenthetically marked "Research Paper." The satisfa j 
completion of such a paper by a student individually will satisfy the 
Writing curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree. og ASP 

Courses parenthetically marked “Problem Assignments," "Writing ^5, y 
ments,” “Take-home Examination," "Choice of Paper or Examinatio™ yy 
“Clinical Work” indicate the nature of the method planned by the ins oot? 
for determining in major part the grade he will give for the course. ^^ qj 
marked with any of these designations will not satisfy the Legal writing € 
ulum requirement for the J.D. degree. : 

Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning 
afternoon. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for fo! 
day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examina 
day students may be held in the evening. ! dict” 

A parenthetical designation at the end of a course description in get V 
whether the course is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall € rj 
in the summer sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in » d 
evening. When a double-numbered course is designated “Academic Y% i gj 
first half of the course is scheduled to be offered in the fall, the seco! Ü 
in the spring. Courses with no parenthetical designation indicating "ji 
offering are not scheduled to be given during the 1975 summer sessions 
1975-76 academic year. 


į r 
letion y y 


COURSES FOR JURIS DOCTOR CANDIDATES 


s m?, 
Required courses are numbered from 201 to 300. Courses numbered ff? n 
to 400 are normally taken by second- and third-year students. Cou 
52 
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bred from 401 to 600 are generally more advanced. Second-year students 


n e LA 
"| lake courses numbered above 400 only with the permission of the Dean. 
ird-Year students are encouraged to take one course numbered above 400 


Semester, and may take more than one such course with the permission 

M the Dean, 

ue following courses are among those offering clinical work: Law 343, 345, 
394, 396, 399, 458, 459, 479. 487, 508, 509, 579, 


"QURED COURSES 


203-4 Contracts I-II (4—2) Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Ginsburg 


Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract and 
quasi-contract, specific performance, reformation, recission, remedies in 
tort; acts creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and 
acceptance, mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration: con- 
ditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circum- 
Stances; protection of the client’s interests upon breach or threat of breach 
by the other party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, ad- 
Versary method. (Examination) (Academic year—day and evening) 


207 Torts (4) Merrifield, Seidelson, Park, Banzhaf, Schwartz, Sirulnik 


Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negligence, 
nuisance, products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion 
Of privacy; fault and other basis for shifting losses; causation; damages; 
effects of liability insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claims Act. 
(Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 


211 Property (4) Starrs, Schiller, Brown, Reitze, Smalls 
Basic concepts of personal property. Real property: historical back- 
8round of the law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, dower 
and curtesy, landlord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future 
Interests at common law and after the Statute of Uses; introduction to 
modern conveyancing—the real estate contract, the deed, the recording 


System, methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Fall—evening; 
Spring—day; summer 1975) 


212 Constitutional Law (4) Miller, H. Green, Mayo, Barron, Park 
Basic principles of American constitutionalism; judicial function in con- 
Stitutional cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of powers, 
federalism, limited government; development and exercise of national 


Powers; introduction to civil rights and liberties. (Examination) 
(Spring—day and evening; summer 1975) 
215 Criminal Law and Procedure (4) Starrs, Allen, Robinson, 
Ferster, Sirulnik 
Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liability; men- 
tal disorders: crimes against the person, property, and against both; statu- 
tory Offenses; criminal procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 
2 TA . a 
18 Civil Procedure (4) Sharpe, Schwartz, Park, Ferster, 
Kayton, Barron, Smalls 
Mechanics of litigation—rules which govern the process by which rights 
and duties studied in substantive law courses are enforced; pleadings, dis- 
Covery, pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdic- 
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tion and trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis on Federal Rule 
of Civil Procedure, but principles and main problems iadigenous M 
procedural systems are developed. (Examination) (Spring—day 


evening) 
and S# 


Introduction to and practical experience in the use of a law library, $ 
struction and practice in legal writing, including a memorandum : 
appellate court brief; instruction and experience in the preparation fet 
argument of an appellate court case; instruction in questions of r^ 
sional responsibility and ethics. The grade CR (Credit) or or 
Credit) is given for this course. For credit, a student must attain à 
mum grade of 65. (Fall—day and evening) 


220 Legal Research, Writing, and Professional Seidelson 
Responsibility and Ethics (2) 


À ; y 
232 Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson, Albert, P. 
Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of e ; 


qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impe! m 
privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; demon gj 
experimental, scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule. ( 
nation). (Spring—day and evening; summer 1975) 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
an 
302 Admiralty (2) = / 
: . EP ERI , i 0 
American practice and jurisdiction in admiralty; saving clause act fie 


law. Substantive maritime law of title and possession, maritime sy, 
personal injury and wrongful death, charter parties and bills © ai 
general average and salvage and marine insurance, collisions. Lawm 
methods: judge-made law, statutes, international commerical custom 


treaties. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
* s Mali” 
304 United Nations Law and World Order (2) die d 


Introduction to international law through study of law end pred M 
United Nations Charter; structure and process of decision of wi gett” 
tions; maintenance of international peace and security—peaceld yi 
ment of disputes and national and collective self-defense; formula at 


implementation of human rights. Complements but does not pun 
material in Law 305. (Examination) (Spring—day and even! 
Mili 


305 International Law and World Order (3) 
(Formerly two credits) je 
Traditional content of introductory course in international law Ps UP 
in context of values and institutions of world community; empha“ iur 
national states as participants in decision-making processes W! he w 
tion also of individuals; analysis of range of available sanctions; o 
effects of international agreements under United States Constitutio , 


o 
plements but does not repeat material in Law 304. (Examinat 
(Fall—day and evening) gi 

jeb. 

307 Comparative Law (3) Albert, P^ ig 


A general introduction to the world's main legal systems with he H 
on civil law. Comparative study of the administration O jus gol 
cedural problems, and selected substantive legal institutions. 

nation) (Spring—day) 


313 Sales and Sales Financing (2) 


314 Commercial Paper, Check Collection, and 


318 Creditors? Rights (3) 


IR 


309 Conflicts of Laws (3) 


311 Agency and Partnerships (2) 


312 Corporations (4) 


demic year—day 
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Seidelson, Pock, D. Green, Smalls 
Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national 
boundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences: the- 
oretical bases of choice of law principles and their application to specific 
fields, including torts, contracts, property, family law, administration of 
estates, business associations. The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) 
Only is given in sections taught by D. Green. Green (Problem Assign- 
ments) Seidelson, Pock (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—day and 
evening; summer 1975) 


Sharpe, Schiller 
Employment relations, vicarious liability of employers for employees’ 
torts, scope of employment, and independent contractors; agents’ authority 
and apparent authority to contract for their principals, ratification; non- 
Profit associations; the formation, operation, and termination of partner- 
Ships; limited partnerships. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; 
Summer 1975) 


Kirkpatrick, H. Green, Stevenson 
Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporations. 
Control of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, share- 
holders. Control devices, Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care and 
loyalty, insiders’ transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative 
Suits, kinds of shares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination) 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1975) 


Albert, Rothschild, Ginsburg 
Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribu- 
tion of goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, 
and other documents of title; particular attention to secured transactions 


and financing devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) (Fall 
—day and evening) 


Albert, Rothschild, 
Schwartz, Ginsburg 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the 
Uniform Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as 
expressed in Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system 
in practice; Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, and 
Automation systems. The dual banking system, work of the Comptroller 
eneral and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems concerning in- 


lerest and the checkless society. (Examination) (Spring—day and 
evening) 


Banking (2) 


Kirkpatrick 
Creditors’ remedies outside bankruptcy—compositions, agreements, general 
assignments; bankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, administra- 
ion, discharge, the position and powers of the trustee, preferences; cor- 


Porate reorganization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. (Exami- 


nation) (Fall—day and evening) 

2 Current Decisions (2-2) 
Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. A maxi- 
mum of 4 


+ Semester hours of credit may be earned in this course. The 
rade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Aca- 
and evening) 
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327 Modern Real Estate Transactions (2) Brown, schil 
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323 Journal of International Law (1 or 2) 


Limited to editors of the student staff of the Journal of International I 
and Economics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is give? 
this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


325-26 Trusts and Estates I-II (3-3) Weaver, Ko 


Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Law » 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts and executio? 
wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on prop’ 
owner’s power to control, intestate succession. Law 326: dispos 
provisions, common questions of construction, future interests proble 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite tO , 
325: Law 211; to Law 326: Law 325. (Examination and Problem a 
signments) (Law 325: fall—day and evening; summer 1975. Law * 
spring—day and evening) 


Advanced problems in purchase and sale of real estate: legal responsi 
and functions of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancing H 
ney, title examiner, abstractor, insuror of title; process of examination f 
assurance of title and other interests in realty, including recording nti 
tration and title insurance systems, settlements and closings, W "m 
hazard insurance; emerging problems related to cooperatives, cond, 
iums and property-owners' associations; problems related to comp " 
with subdivision, zoning, building and housing code regulations. Ex 
nation) (Spring—day) 

ni 


329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston, Harris, pan is 


Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; trade, 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protection O'rol 
petitors and consumers against false advertising under Feder? gs 
Commission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair Trade, M 
state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discriminatió". ig- 


miscellaneous business practices. (Examination) (Fall—day; § 
evening) 
. oati 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Weston, Kirk? f 


Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price-fixing agreement ig 
other types of trade restraints considered under Section 1; monoP sjes 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act. Mergers and ae? y! 
other activities under the Clayton Act. All types of business tion Ld 
raising questions under the antitrust laws, including trade associa ig 
tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents and cO 
(Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


331 Product Liability (2) jé 


Development of the concept of product liability and consumer's re 
Specific problems and processes in evaluation of risk and d 
countered in government regulation of dangerous and defective p ge 
Survey of civil actions for harm resulting from defective an nty> 
products with reference to parties and proof in negligence, — i 
sance, fraud, misrepresentation, and other cases. Problems. -—-C" LP 
hazard identification, insurance, and industry self-regulation. uh P 
Consumer Product Safety Act and current legislation dealing |.) 
juries and remedies in specific areas. (Examination) (Fall 
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332 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Sharpe, Schwartz, Albert, D. Green, Barron, 
Smalls 
Relationship of federal courts to Congress and to the states, through 
analysis of cases dealing with federal judicial functions (including prob- 
lems of advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), federal 
questions in federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (in- 
cluding relation between state and federal substantive law, procedural 
problems in exercising review, application of law to fact). The grade 
CR (credit) or NC (no credit) only is given in sections taught by D. 
Green. Sharpe, Albert—(Examination): Green—(Problem Assignments) 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1975) 


334 Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) Starrs, Robinson, Ferster 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
tion procedures, Starrs—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rob- 
inson, Ferster—(Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 


335 Jurisprudence (2) Mayo, Kramer 


Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of legal institu- 
tions; jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociolog- 
ical, functional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; leg- 
islative, executive, administrative decision-making; impact of politics, eco- 
nomics, and scientific advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in 
jurisprudential thought. Mayo -( Examination) ; Kramer—(Writing As- 
signments) (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


336 Taxation— Federal Income (3) Weaver, Hambrick, Speiller 


Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including con- 
Cept of gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 
transactions, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of 
Property, problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. Weav- 
¢r—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Hambrick— (Examination) 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1975) 


338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) Kramer, Hambrick 


Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, includ- 
ing inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint inter- 
ests, life insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, 
Marital deduction and split gifts; tax procedure. (Examination) (Fall 
—day and evening) 


339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (3) Merrifield, Rothschild 


Collective labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration through 
Brievance procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor dis- 
putes. Prerequisite: Law 341 Merrifield—(Examination and Problem As- 
Signments); Rothschild — (Problem Assignments) (Spring — day and 
evening) 


340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations = Hambrick, Tannenwald, 
and Shareholders (3) Tucker, Osteen 


Continuation of Law 336. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholder 
relationships. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of stock, 
distributions in partial and complete liquidation, stock dividends, bail-outs, 
and dividends in kind closely analyzed. Federal income tax problems 
involved in the formation of corporations, the sale of corporate businesses 
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I] (including collapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and conl 
f rate divisions. Students who have received credit for former Law = 
cannot receive credit for Law 340. Prerequisite: Law 336, (Exam 
tion) (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


341 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, Rothsdi 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and represe 

a | tion of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement © 

| lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. 

MI amination) (Fall—day and evening; summer 1975) 

MN 


| i) 342 Moot Court (1 or 2) si 


Limited to the winners of the upperclass competition in the fall and f 
first-year competition winners in the spring. The grade CR (Credit 
NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 


343 Law Students Civil Rights Research KW” 
Council (LSCRRC) (1 or 2) 


i] Clinical problems concerned with the legal problems of minori 

| women, and the poor. Students work with organizations such or 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, Women’s Legal 

Fund, Civil Rights Division of the Justice Department, Institute for | 

Development of Indian Law, National Committee Against Discrimin? i 

! in Housing, and National Senior Citizens Law Center. Approxim y 

| 60 hours of work per semester is required for each credit hour. 
spring, summer—as arranged) 


344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) y 


Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time a 
ber of the Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whethe of 
| work required for the topic selected justifies one or two semester how 
I! credit. If elected for one hour of credit, this course may be repeat fy 
T meet the legal writing requirement for the degree. Approval of 
ulty member is required prior to registration. (Research Paper) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1975) 


345 Students-in-Court (4) w 


. f 
Open only to third-year law students. In the D.C. Law Students m ri 
Program, students represent indigent litigents in the Small Claims, ^y 
lord-Tenant, and Criminal (misdemeanors) division of the D.C. - 
Court. Their duties include client interviews, investigation, settleme jal 
\ gotiations, preparation and argument of motions, and conduct OF 7,9 
| | Students are required to spend one day in court and attend semina E 
week (Wednesday or Thursday evening at the student's option 1 1 p 
program; Monday evening and Saturday morning in the criminà (X 
gram). Some seminars will be held off campus. Application " fer 
made during the spring semester of the preceding academic yea; e 1^ 
ence will be given to students with a cumulative-grade average 9 ag. 
however, consideration is given to past participation in clinical v iie 
curricular activities or employment which provides background r^ uf 
tion and working with indigents. Students may participate during p he 
| mer, during the full academic year, or during the summer plus p" 51) 
| semester. This course may not be taken at the same time as Law of ¢ 
or any litigating activities in Law 346. The grade CR (Credit) rng? 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—45 
summer 1975) 
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346 Legal Aid (arr.) = 


" Work done in connection with the Legal Aid Bureau under the super- 
vision of the faculty adviser, who will determine, prior to registration, the 
number of semester hours of credit the work required will justify and 

j whether the student has all prerequisites. Any litigating activities of this 

| course may not be taken at the same time as Law 345, 487, or 579. The 

j grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall 

l and spring—as arranged) 


347 Insurance (2) Schiller, Pock 
A primary risk distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ad- 
ministrative, judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its 
dangers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, 
transfer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other in- 
surance policy provisions, disposition of claims. (Examination) 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1975) 


348 Domestic Relations (2) Potts, Ferster, Kayton 


Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; eco- 
nomic relations. (Examination, Research Paper, and extensive inter- 
disciplinary readings) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 


349 Local Government Law (2) Pinsky, Washington, Danzansky 


Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; types 
and objectives of city, county, special-function local government units; 
Intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes; personnel; 
local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction to community plan- 
ning. (Examination) (Fall and spring—evening) 


| 351 Law and Accounting (2) Cibinic, Ginsburg 


Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on corporation 

| accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial 
Statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, 
distributions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who 
have had no accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignments ) 
(Fall—day and evening) 


355 Government Contracts (3) Nash, Cibinic 


Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
limitations on federal government in entering into contracts, adminis- 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
Negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 

aw 431 Government Procurement Law is the substantial equivalent of 
this course. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Spring—4day) 


359 Patent Law (3) Kayton, Harris 


Law of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as prop- 
erty and as a legal instrument; validity—novelty, nonobviousness, com- 
mercial success; infringement—direct and contributory, doctrine of equiva- 
lents and file-wrapper estoppel. Substantive concepts introduced in an 
Order approximating patentee's and infringer's cases in litigation. Designed 
for students intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge or experience 
in patent law helpful but not prerequisite. (Examination) (Fall— 
evening; spring—day) 
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362 Patent Office Practice (2) Kayton, Hat 


Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of patet 
mainly related to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. Obtaining 
preserving earliest possible patent filing date; continuing applications, ^. 
judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; substantive role 
priority of invention and related affidavit practice; nature of claims 
formal defects; restriction and double patenting. Designed for stU® 
intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 359. (Exami® 
tion) (Spring—evening) 


372 Administrative Law (3) Miller, Park, Banzhaf, Barr? 
Study of the administrative process in executive and independent Te 
tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and informal decis! 
making, investigation, planning, and public administration functions . 
the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles of lawyers 
government and private practice. Relationships of agencies to the €", 
tive and legislative branches, to public and private interest groups, ? d 
the social, political, and economic aspects of various philosoph!e", 
government regulation. Miller—(Research Paper); Park—(Examin) g 
and Writing Assignments); Banzhaf—(Examination) (Fall—day 
evening; spring—day; summer 1975) 


Js 
375 Remedies (3) Cibinic, Ginsburg, D. Green, saat 


Development and use of judicial remedies that give relief for mi 
threatened injuries to interests of personalty and property. Remedia | 
proaches include compensatory and punitive damages, injunctions, 
enrichment, constructive trusts, equitable liens, tracing, subrogatio™ " 
specific reparation. Emphasis on comparing remedial options E sbi 
mistake, duress, breach of contract, and abuse of fiduciary relatio ugh! 
The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) only is given in section - M 
by D. Green. Cibinic, Ginsburg—(Examination); Green—(Prob 


signments ) (Spring—day and evening) 
377 Legislation (2) ptt 
Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; operatio! y, 


United States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding ip | 
ganization, procedure. Statutory interpretation emphasized tO P! 


foundation for more advanced courses. (Examination) (Sprin 


380 Environmental Law (3) " 


Government control of environmental pollution; the Natio 
mental Policy Act; solid waste management; noise, water, an 
tion control; and common law remedies. (Examination) 


day) 


381 Environmental Planning (3) "T 
Survey of the law of environmental planning, including selected top m 


d al 


(Sprit 


pei? 


land use planning, mining, forestry, energy, transportation, public 
law, and ocean protection. (Examination) (Fall—day) t 
joke 
385 Trial Practice Court (2) Jackson, Ryan, Kendrick, Sr 


Stevas, Altshuler, Nunzio, McArdle, 


Trial of assigned cases, trial tactics and techniques, pre-trial ? p 
room procedures pursuant to federal rules. Students may rei codi 
course once for credit. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, 
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Law 218. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 232. The grade 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and 
Spring—day and evening) 


389 Medicine for Lawyers (2) Hirsh 


Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clinical medi- 
cine as encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology, the dis- 
ease process, trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this 
fundamental information is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence 
and malpractice litigation as well as in commitment and equitable pro- 
Ceedings. Students may witness autopsies at the D.C. Medical Examiner’s 
Office, surgery at George Washington University Hospital, and medical 
rounds at D.C. General Hospital. Emphasis on enabling the lawyer to 
communicate most effectively with medical specialists. (Examination) 
(Fall—day) 


390 Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe, Fiscina, Head 


Malpractice, insurance, and alternatives to professional liability litigation; 
securing and presenting medical evidence to prove causation and damages; 
chemical test data and behavioral science findings in court; entry into 
and practice of the professions; professional organizations; hospitals; pro- 
fessional service delivery; public policy intervention in medical science— 
for example, abortion, transplantation, and coerced treatment. (Examina- 
tion) (Fall—day and evening) 


394 Women and the Law (2) Wolf; Dorian 


An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law and 
of legal remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, 
criminal law, discrimination in the media, education, and employment. 
Students choose clinical projects or research papers on which to focus the 
Semester’s work. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Research Paper) 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


395 Public Strategies in Tax Policy and Brandon 
Tax Reform (2) 


Study of the formulation of tax legislation and administrative tax policy. 
Emphasis on the development of legal strategies to reform the present tax 
Structure and its administration. Classic reform arguments, new ap- 
Proaches, and present legislative activity studied from the point of view 
of Citizen action, lobbying, and other strategies to influence pending de- 
Cisions. Open to a limited number of third-year students. Final grade 
based on class participation and a written project formulating reform 
Strategy to deal with specific problems selected by the student. (Writing 
Assignment) (Spring—evening) 


396 Legal Activism (3) Banzhaf 


Study of the use of law and the legal process, not as a technique for re- 
Solving disputes between identified individuals and/or organizations, but 
as a powerful tool for ameliorating problems of general public interest. 
Principles and techniques of legal activism, maximum effectiveness of pub- 
lic interest actions, how these actions differ from conventional legal prac- 
tice. To learn these techniques effectively, and to test and develop their 
Proficiency in their use, students will form clinical project groups and 
Mitiate or participate in a legal or law-related activity directed against a 
Public interest problem of their own choosing. (Fall —4day ) 


ADVANCED COURSES 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 


402 Executive Function (2) 


412 Food and Drug Law (2) 
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399 Clinical Law Work (arr.) sul 


Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest activities of # 
legal nature (including aid to indigents, support of public interest non 
profit corporations, and support of governmental agencies or courts) mil 
be initiated and will be supervised by a faculty member. Projects must 
approved in advance by the Law Center Supervisory Committee (t 
members) both as to whether the project is appropriate and as tO 10 
number of semester hours of credit to be granted. A maximum k^ 
semester hours of credit may be taken in one or two semesters. " 
course is open to a limited number of third-year law students. The gra 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall # 
spring) 


Faculty Advisers: A.S. Miller, R.E. Park, G.E. Weston 


Mille! 


of 
Executive branch in constitutional theory; major trends in development y 
executive-administrative function; organization of executive branch; 
tionship of executive to Congress and judiciary; policy-making proc 
within executive branch including role of Bureau of the Budget in " 
tional policy planning; case studies in exercise of executive power in 
functional areas as national defense, race relations, national economy, 
eign economic relations; role of law and lawyers in executive decis 
and implemental process. (Research Paper) «| 


404 Securities Regulation (2) H. Green, M. Cohen, Mathews, Michi ( 


State and federal laws governing offering and distribution of securi, 
the public by corporate issuers and others, regulation of securities mar " 
rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. Emphasis 0 poo? 
utes administered by Securities and Exchange Commission. (Take 
Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


405 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) Rotberg, Eisen pé 
Operation of over-the-counter and exchange markets, including "o 


tive and monopolistic practices in each market; relationship O Jac 
laws and securities regulations to concept of a free and open market mm 
role of regional exchanges and third market in providing com are 
element in market; advantages and disadvantages of a fragmente nt 
minimum fee structure, rebates and their effect on merchandising 
curities and financial soundness of industry; use and availability, 
nomic data in evaluating performance of market place. The sem! 
examine matters directly of interest to graduate law students, «sprit 
economists, and political scientists. (Take-home Examination) 

—evening) | 


ef 
Kaplan, pe? 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. E 
government, and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Paper or 
(Spring—evening) 


of «il 
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413 Public Policy and Mass Media (2) Barron, Cohn 


Institutional structure of mass media and their interrelationships; psycho- 
logical aspects of mass communications; continuing adjustments among 
public interest goals, the economic system, and technological develop- 
ments; influence of and controls exercised by government, other institu- 
tions, and private groups; conflict between freedom of speech of the 
media and other major community interests; the media’s relationships to 
the interests of dissident and minority groups and the access of these 
groups to the media. Barron—(Examination or Research Paper); Cohn— 
(Research Paper) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


414 Regulated Industries (2) Park 
Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural monopo- 
lies, licensed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation. Typi- 
cal problems raised include the role of intervenors, the impact of regula- 
tion upon management and market behavior, the uses and abuses of 
economic evidence, the role of agencies' staffs, interagency planning and 
regulation, and the effects of judicial and legislative review. Each student 
selects one industry and develops his insight into economic regulation in 
terms of that industry's firms, market structure, growth and development, 


trade associations, and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) (Spring 
—day) 


417 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) Weston, Harris 


Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices and 
federal antitrust laws. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


| ’Ster of Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Economic Regu- 

Une Who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of 

te tis Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Mas- 
* Program. 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
72 Administrative Law 


Üi 
HER RELATED COURSES 


451 Federal Poverty Legislation 
493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Change 
494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 
06 Intergovernmental Relations 1l 
71 Land Development Planning 
594 Seminar: Pri vacy 


0 
"PORA TION LAW 


ae, 
ulty Advisers: H.P. Green, R.B. Stevenson, Jr. 


422 The Modern Corporation (2) Miller 


Analysis of the nature and role of the large business corporation in the 
American political economy; models of the corporation; the transnational 
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or multinational enterprise; the concept of accountability as applied v | 
corporate activities; reasons for the growth of large corporate enterpr»" 
relationships of the "supercorporations" to other centers of decentralize 
power and to the government; the corporation as the basic planning 

of the American economy; application of the Constitution to the CO 
ration. (Research Paper) 


424 Business Planning (2) H. Green, Stevenson, Flyer, Lewis, Berkeley 
Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and SEC aspe 
of the following: organization of a small corporation; organizati of 
public corporation; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock repurchast 
in the context of conflict between active stockholders of a close COMP” 
tion and the family of a deceased active stockholder, corporate liquidi 
tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and divisions of corporatio 
Prerequisite: Law 312, 336, and 340. Enrollment may be limited bY 
professor. (Problem Assignments) (Fall and spring—day and * 
ning) 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business Nurick, Stevens? 
Transactions (2) : 
U.S. law and practice, including current tax problems and U.S. resti 
tions on investment; brief comparison with British and civil law nsi 
international law, international contracts, choice of law; currency “r; 
erations; effect of SEC laws and regulations; international trade, 1n ited 
GATT and reciprocal trade arrangements; sources of finance, both Un? 
States and foreign, private and public, including international orm 
tions; protection of property, settlement of disputes, and se in 
studies. In addition to the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecture 
various specialties. Emphasis on current problems in internati prit 
and investment. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) ] 
—day and evening) | 


n 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have not tier 
the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or B 

of Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


312 Corporations 

313 Sales and Sales Financing 

329 Unfair Trade Practices 

330 Federal Antitrust Laws 

340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


OTHER RELATED COURSES ] 


331 Product Liability 1 

417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

431 Government Procurement Law 

525 Copyright Law : 

526 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Protection, 
Franchising of Trademarks : yes od 

540 Choice of Law and Forum in Transnational Contracts, T echnid 
Conflict Avoidance 

541 Seminar: European Common Market 

555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
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ERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 
tuy Advisers: J. Cibinic, Jr., G.J. Ginsburg, R.C. Nash, Jr. 


431 Government Procurement Law (3) Nash, Cibinic 


Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, including an 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting and a discus- 
sion of the functions of Congress, the executive branch, and the courts 
in the procurement process, Law 355 Government Contracts is the sub- 
stantial equivalent of this course. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


433 Performance of Government Contracts (3) Nash, Cibinic 


Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequently arise 
during the performance of government contracts. Interpretation of speci- 
fications and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis of the 
rights of the parties when performance in accordance with the terms of 


the contract is not obtained. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
(Fall—evening) 


434 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) Nash, Ginsburg 


Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties to a govern- 
ment contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage of the 
disputes procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable 
and extraordinary relief. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 


(Spring—evening) 

435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic, Ginsburg 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas, (Research Paper) 
(Spring—day ) 


ul RELATED COURSES 


402 Executive Function 
Business Planning 
27 Legal Aspects of International Business T. ransactions 
2 Labor Standards 
494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
95 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
0S Intergovernmental Relations 1 
Intergovernmental Relations I 
5 Negotiation: Concepts and T. echniques 


OR LAW 


"ly Advisers: J.M. Albert, LS. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild 
^41 Seminar: Disability Problems (2) Doherty 


Workman’s compensation law, extension of no-fault principle into motor 
Vehicle area, and national health problems. (Examination) (Fall— 


evening) 
442 Labor Standards (2) Ginsburg 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope and exemptions, 


the Civil Rights Act and other labor statutes; the laws establishing 
labor standards for government contracts, including the Davis-Bacon Act, 
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Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Work Hours Act; the he 
con! 


j| | of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, and the 
IN ing agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement of 
statutes. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


| 

1 D 
| 443 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) Tobit 
i Survey of labor relations in the federal service as governed by Executi? 


Order 11491. Emphasis on the role of the Civil Service Commission, 
Department of Labor, the Congress, and the President in the develop 
of collective bargaining relationships between unions and the fede! 
l government. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


444 The Individual and His Union (2) Gol 
Study of the legal relations between unions and their members with s 
| cial emphasis on the right to fair representation, the right to union op 
| ll bership, compulsory union membership, the imposition of discipline unió 
| union members, reporting requirements, the conduct of internal 
| elections, the fiduciary duties of union officers, the imposition of ir 
ll | ships, the regulation of racketeering, and political action of unions. 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


requisite: Law 341. (Examination) (Summer 1975) 


445 Labor Relations in State and Local Governments (2) Jasco 


| Analysis of the shifting and emerging legal concepts that affect eT 
| scope, and consequences of labor relations in schools and colleges varie 
municipal, county, and state governmental bodies. Survey of 
statutory and de facto labor relations systems and their impact 0n plens 
velopment of bilateral decision-making. Examination of (1) pro 
caused by the concurrent existence of civil service laws and the € m. 
of governmental authority, (2) impasse resolution, and (3) serie) 
other concerted activities. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—* 


m 
| This course covers the spectrum of federal laws and executive order d 
E lating to all types of discrimination in employment, including Title or 
Il the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended by the Equal Employ™' ig; 
MI portunity Act of 1972; the Equal Pay Act of 1963, as amend "T ; 
| the Age Discrimination in Employment Act; the Civil Rights Act ecu 
| | the Fourteenth Amendment; the National Labor Relations Act; Exe dist 
MI Orders 11246 and 11375 relating to government contractors On aio 
MI the “Philadelphia Plan" and other government-imposed “affirmative 5. di 
m 

| 


| 

| 

| | 

| i 446 Equal Employment Opportunity (2) 


plans and bid conditions, and Revised Order No. 4 relating M ight 
crimination). The course includes the substantive and procedur t” 
| available to employees of firms doing business with the gove 
| well as those of other private firms and state and local gover (p 
cies subject to the above federal legislation. (Examination) 


evening) i 
447 Seminar: Labor Law (2) Merrifield, p 
Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. (Research 
(Spring—day and evening) á ji 
449—50 Seminar: Labor Litigation (1—1) ¡sions [] 
Intensive study of recent Supreme Court and appellate court A NT 
| the area of labor law; special emphasis on the contrasting hep pol 
influence the respective decision-making processes of the Je la 
a 


Relations Board and the courts. Particular attention to 
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pending before the Supreme Court for decision during the current term. | 
Analyses of the briefs filed in pending cases; attendance at oral argument; | 
post mortems of the arguments and decisions, with classroom participa- 

tion by attorneys involved in some cases. Grades and credit for both 

halves of the course assigned only on completion of the second half. 

Enrollment may be limited. Admission by permission of instructor. Pre- 

requisite: Law 341. (Research Paper) (Academic year: every other 
week—evening) 


mel of Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who have not taken the 
9Wing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 
WS program should include them in their Master's program. 


339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
341 Labor Law 
0 
THER RELATED COURSES 


459 Problems of the Consumer 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 


‘AW AND POVERTY 

F, 

Multy Advisers: R.S. Kuhn, D.P. Rothschild, J.E. Starrs 

451 Federal Poverty Legislation (2) Mirel 
(Formerly Federal Programs in Urban Poverty) 
Students are given a chance to observe at first hand the problems inher- 
ent in implementing a federal policy to alleviate poverty through legisla- 
tion. Students are assigned to work with individual poverty agencies in 
the District of Columbia on matters relating to the federal funding agen- 
cies. Discussions focus on various aspects of poverty law problems as 
lawyers deal with them—from conception of the legislative program, to 
Congressional debate, to administrative policies, to fund distribution, to 


litigation. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


458 Housing the Poor (2) Starrs 
An in-depth analysis of current housing problems, including three main 
Subjects: (1) Discrimination in housing. (2) Landlord and tenant rela- 
tionship, including a discussion of leases and their clauses and of the evic- 
tion process, tactical and substantive defenses to it, and affirmative ave- 
nues of redress on behalf of the tenant; public housing and building code 
enforcement. (3) Home ownership by the poor, including its financing 

Y instruments such as the deed of trust and the installment land contract 
as well as federal subsidy programs. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. (Research Paper) 


459 Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) Rothschild 
linical treatment of consumer protection. Minimum of 8 hours work 
Commitment each week required; 2-hour weekly class required in addi- 
tion for 3 credits. Students purchase consumer protection materials and 
ext, and are divided into projects groups. For example, the National Law 

nter has negotiated with a commercial TV station to put on a series of 

News spots dramatizing consumer problems and will also run a “Con- 
Sumer Help Center.” This activity will involve three groups: (1) a group 

to work with the station on programming, (2) a group to run the Con- 
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result 


sumer Help Center, and (3) a research group to investigate the 
of complaint intake, referral, and disposition. Other students will Te 
in inner-city store-fronts, with county government agencies, and On 
editorial staff of the Consumer Protection Reporting Service. The grad 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. all 3X 
spring—day; summer 1975) 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) Kuhn, Silat 
Uses of law in the effort to achieve racial equality, in areas such s 
discrimination against minority groups and the poor in land use on 
zoning, (2) school desegregation, and (3) employment discriminatl 
The class is divided into groups, each dealing with a problem situation 
one of these areas. Students represent fictitious clients, write b 
argue in class before a student panel of judges, which then writes Jus 
opinion. Grades are based on these written and oral presentations, the 
brief critiques of other groups’ presentations. Enrollment limi 
instructor. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—day ) 


riefs, 


| 
| i) OTHER RELATED COURSES 


441 Seminar: Disability Problems 

472 Administration of Criminal Justice 

475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal B 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal 
477 The Police and the Community 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

571 Land Development Planning 

575 Community Economic Development 

590 Population Control and the Law 

592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


havior 


offende’ 


| 
| | LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


ili Faculty Advisers: R.C. Allen, T.F. Courtless, Jr., E. Ferster 


472 Administration of Criminal Justice (2) if 
Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the P ror 
istration of criminal justice. The subject matter covered will vary ^ 
year to year, with concentration in areas of current interest an A 
change (e.g., right to counsel, arrest and interrogation, search an impal 
prejudicial publicity, discovery, electronic interception, menta ibil 
ment). Emphasis will be placed on the role and professional as in th 
ties of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental tre 
law. (Research Paper or Examination) 


473 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal 
Lawyer (2) rn crif 
Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of à moder! 
laboratory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony © tion 
tists and other evidence on laboratory test results. Ident ‘hi opologi 
dividuals (fingerprints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, of o j 

reconstruction, hair identification, and serology), identification ishe 

(ballistics, handwriting, typewriting, fiber identification, paints f the f 

glass, wood, and paper), toxicology, pathology, forensic use 


475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of 


476 Law and Criminology Il: Society’s Responses to the 


477 The Police and the Community (2) 


478 Post-conviction Dispositions (2) 


479 Seminar: Criminal Practice (2) 
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croscope and the camera, the coroner and the medical examiner systems, 
and drug law enforcement. Visual aids, crime laboratory guest lecturers, 
and field trips to crime laboratories. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) 


Courtless 
Criminal Behavior (2) 

Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in as- 
sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors 
related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis 
On current causal theories developed by various disciplines. Model as 
Well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, and 
Specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship to such 
Causal theories. (Research Paper) (Fall—day ) 


Courtless 
Criminal Offender (2) 


Study of the development and current use of society's three major ap- 
Proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and correc- 
tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal and delin- 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness of these 
responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate communication 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scientists charged 
With effectuating these strategies. Prerequisite: Law 475. (Research 
Paper) (Spring—day) 


Allen, Courtless 


Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement: the role 
and perspective of the police officer; the police qua organization; “styles” 
of law enforcement; law enforcement in the inner city; relationship with 
ethnic minorities; civil disorder; police-community relations; methods in 
arrest and investigation; complaint review procedures; science and tech- 
nology in law enforcement; police handling of juveniles; crime and crime 
Statistics. (Problem Assignments) 


Axilbund 


Study of the practice, problems, and alternatives facing a defendant, and 
discussion of the goals and standards for the criminal justice system. En- 
rollment limited to 25 students. Students who receive credit for Law 478 
Cannot receive credit for Law 480. (Examination) (Spring—day ) 


Foster, Weisberg 
Tactical and practical applications of criminal law; mastery of techniques 
in trying criminal cases. Class sessions built around mock problems 
ased on actual criminal cases; student role-playing as defense attorneys 
and prosecutors. All phases of criminal trial work covered—client rela- 
tions, investigation, discovery, trial preparation; particular emphasis on 
Courtroom techniques—direct and cross examination, impeachment, re- 
freshing recollection, laying foundations for exhibits, argument, and 
Courtroom demeanor. Though many of the mock problems are written 
from à defense viewpoint, techniques taught are relevant to both prosecu- 
lion and defense. Enrollment limited to 15 third-year and graduate stu- 
ents. Prerequisite: Law 334. Students may elect to receive either a 
Numerical grade or the grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) (Fall 
and spring. evening) 
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480 Law of Criminal Corrections (2) Crip? 
(Formerly Dynamics of the Law of Criminal Corrections) 

Study of two principal areas: (1) sentencing procedures, including p 


bation, parole, and imprisonment; (2) legal rights of prisoners. 430 
aw 


ment limited to 25 students. Students who receive credit for ing) 
cannot receive credit for Law 478. (Examination) (Fall—eve™ 

4 1 > S on 

485 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) Sharpe, Cott 


Study of the role of the lawyer in existing and proposed national system 
for delivering health care. Students will gain familiarity with the 4 
cepts and terms in health care delivery by working with issues n n 
design, finance, and administration of existing arrangements; examinat h 
of the means of reconciling the expectations of various groups of 2 
care service consumers and providers. (Research Paper) (Spriné 

day) 
Allen, silver 
ry a 


486 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) / 
tice 


Designed to expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psychiat 
psychology and to explore their implications in legal rules and prac 
Psychiatrists and psychologists actively involved in teaching P^ ues 
Topics include psychological testing and other assessment techn iy 
psychiatric evaluations and reports, child custody and other family - I| 
issues, privilege and confidentiality, competency in civil and £r! an 
contexts, criminal law matters (including criminal responsibility fuse 
dispositional issues), civil commitment, right to treatment, to T€ of 
treatment, experimental procedures, and informed consent. 
counseling, legal ethics, preparation for trial, direct and cross le 
and other aspects of practice considered. There is ordinarily ? ard 
one session in a mental institution. (Take-home Examination OF t 


Paper) (Fall —day ) 
perst 


487 Child Advocacy (4) er 
Clinical program in juvenile law. Enrollment limited to 10 third, | 
students or Master of Laws candidates. Admission by permis 
structor. Students are required to spend one day in court and à 
inars each week. This course may not be taken at the same time Credit) 
345, 579, or any litigating activities in Law 346. The grade 
or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Problem Assign 
(Fall and spring—day ) 


* 0) "n 
examin ast 


ments 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


390 Forensic Medicine 
591 Legislative Drafting 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
Faculty Adviser: H.P. Green 
staf 


491 Science Policy Formulation (2) sence 9 
Recent and forthcoming important governmental decisions 10 scie e d, 
technology; the role of law as a science policy implement; 1a dminist? 
cision-making process; risk-benefit decisions by Congress, © oul ao! 

tive process and the courts; bringing health, safety, environ 

aesthetics into technology assessment. (Research Paper) 
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492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process (2) H. Green 
Reciprocal relationships between law and science: absorption of scientific 
concepts into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule- 
making; techniques and procedures used in handling, developing, and de- 
ciding scientific issues. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological 
Change (2) 


Role of technology in breaking down political barriers and leading to in- 
tergovernmental measures to control or advance technological progress 
Within the United States and on an international basis. Specific legal de- 
vices and institutions employed in intergovernmental handling of techno- 
logical problems. (Research Paper) 


494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy (2) H. Green, Malsch 


(Formerly Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology) 


Development of law and legal institutions to deal with revolutionary 
Scientific developments in nuclear energy. Laws and regulations concern- 
Ing peaceful uses of nuclear energy, including licensing, safety, environ- 
mental, security, and antitrust considerations. 


495 Legal Protection against Technological 


Dembling, Brown 
Hazards (2) 


The growth and development of law and legal institutions to protect so- 
ciety against the hazards inherent in new technologies with particular em- 
Phasis on the progress of reconciling the protection of the public with the 
desire for rapid progress. (Research Paper) 


Or 
"ER RELATED COURSES 


380 Environmental Law 


81 Environmental Planning 

2 Executive Function 

2 Food and Drug Law 

3 Public Policy and Mass Media 
Government Procurement Law 
Intergovernmental Relations 1 

l International Law of Air and Space 
International Law of the Sea 


LAN 
“AND res 
USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 


cult, ; 
Mity Advisers: J.M. Brown, L.A. Schiller 


501 Land Development Law (3) Brown 
Study of the basic public and private means used by society to manage 
and control land use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation, pending codes, 
eminent domain, and privately contracted conditions, covenants, and re- 
strictions. Identification and analysis of emerging new land control proc- 
esses and the roles played by public and private entities involved in or 
affected by land use management and control efforts at the various eche- 
Ons of government. Students participate in a game-simulation process 
representing a specific complex situation in land use conflicts involving 
eir inherent technological, social, economic, political, and legal elements. 
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In the model situation students will assume roles as attorneys and work 
with assigned “clients.” (Client-oriented written work and class T 
tion) Enrollment limited by the instructor. (Fall—day; summer 19 


’ 
502 Water Resources Law (2) Hedens 
] Introductory survey course in the law relating to water resources. Histo? 
| and development of water rights systems in the United States using p 
t parative analysis of Eastern and Western water law doctrines, the (eder! 
| toward their modification, and study of the increasing influence 0! con 
| laws and projects. Identification of federal-state-local relationships, ter: 
| flicts, and institutions; consideration of river-basin management an i 
| basin transfers; description of proposed creation of new sources. 
nation) (Fall—evening; summer 1975) 


Brown, schille 
of 
light ^v 


I New and emerging concepts of regionalism considered in e alons 


| 

| | 504 Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use 

| actual problem situations and attempts being made by various ec T. 
| 


Controls (2) 


government to provide effective and equitable land use manageme ding 
control. Examination of actual problem areas of major concern, incl 
constitutional, administrative, political, judicial, social, economic, and t 
i nological elements. Functional planning and decision-making WI Setio" 
| to selected problem areas and their strategical and tactical transa » i 


examined within the compass of the broader policy consideratio 
t 


p Papet) 


| 505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) Ne 
Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques for achieving coop 

tion and coordination between federal, state, and local governmen grants 

| tailed consideration of devices used, including interstate compacts, ) 

| | in-aid, and exercise of regulatory powers. (Writing Assi 

ll (Fall—day) 


| 

It volved. Guest lecturers; clinical exposure to various governmen 
HL responsible for cooperating with the selected problems. (Researc 
(Spring—day) 


I | as 
Il l 506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) L. o 
Ji | Advanced seminar on multi-government activities and current top! 

| intergovernmental relations. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) 


ill Master of Laws candidates in the area of Land Use Management and cor 
li who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of se 
| Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their 
program. 


327 Modern Real Estate Transactions 
349 Local Government Law 

372 Administrative Law 

380 Environmental Law 

381 Environmental Planning 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


451 Federal Poverty Legislation 
| 458 Housing the Poor 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 
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491 Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
558 Taxation—Real Estate and Income 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

590 Population Control and the Law 

591 Legislative Drafting 

593 Seminar: American Legal History 


E) 

NVIRONMENTAL LAW 
F 

aculty Adviser: A.W. Reitze, Jr. 


508 Environmental Litigation (2) B. Cohen 


Special problems of environmental lawsuits. Topics include pleadings, 
procedural problems, selection of the proper court, problems of proof, 
remedies, selection of parties, discovery techniques and trial preparation, 
and the use of expert witnesses and scientific evidence. Prerequisite: 
Law 380 or graduate status. Enrollment limited to 25 students. (Choice 
of Research Paper or Clinical Work) (Spring—evening) 


509 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2 or 3 or 4) Reitze 


The student works on a project in the environmental law field. under the 
Supervision of both the faculty director of the program and a lawyer 
Practicing environmental law. The project may involve working with a 
Bovernment agency, a congressional committee, a private practitioner, or 
à nonprofit public-interest environmental organization. Admission to this 
Course requires second-semester second-year, third-year, or graduate stand- 
ing and permission of the Director of the Environmental Law Program. 
Students who have mastered the fundamentals of environmental law are 
Selected for this course. Normally this will require completion of at least 
Law 380. In addition, consideration will be based on the other environ- 
mentally related courses taken including those in Natural Resources Law 
and in Law, Science, and Technology, as well as work experience and other 
demonstrated interest in environmental law. Students may repeat this 
Course for a maximum of 8 semester hours of credit. The grade CR 
cae) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring 
ay) 


Mas 

ter 1 : P 

Laken ^w Laws candidates in the area of Environmental Law who have not 

Bache © following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or 
Or of Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


380 Environmental Law 
381 Environmental Planning 


Ma 

Ster : E Saia: Mer 

anager Laws candidates specializing in Environmental Law or Land Use 

"Whiteman and Control can use the following courses to complete the degree 
ents, 


$gg 298 Research in Public Law 
Thesis 
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OTHER RELATED COURSES 


413 Public Policy and Mass Media 

431 Government Procurement Law 

491 Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 
494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
501 Land Development Law 

505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II 

532 International Law of the Sea 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

571 Land Development Planning 

590 Population Control and the Law 

591 Legislative Drafting 


PATENT AND TRADE REGULATION LAW 


Faculty Advisers: L.J. Harris, I. Kayton, G.E. Weston 


521 International and Comparative Patent Law (2) 


Origin of patent laws. Patent systems of major countries—U 
dom, France, Germany, USSR, and others. Comparative topica 
kinds of patents, inventors and applicants, subject matter, novelty, 
ministrative procedures, oppositions, revocation, renewal fees, comp tion 
licensing infringement, etc. International Convention for the protei 
of Industrial Property: origin, membership, organization, substan di 
visions. Treaties in the making, Common Market patent system» 
Patent, Patent Cooperation Treaty, Council of Europe activities. 
requisite: Law 359 and 362, or former Law 360. (Take-home Exa 
tion) (Spring—evening) 


nited KE 
] su ab 


522 Patent and Know-how Licensing (2) 


stain SO 
The business and legal criteria necessary to implement and maintà! "t 
cessful licensing programs; emphasis on the strategy and tech! «talus 
permit a proprietor of intellectual property to effectively exploit 
as the owner of a unique form of property. Subject areas cover rights 
business objectives in licensing; legal outline of licensing situations; o $ 
and duties of license parties; factors in selecting which inven 
cense—financial, legal, and commercial; finding and selecting p" con 


t 
tions ** t 


patent and know-how contract; special problems in trade secre» . Law 
how, and show-how contracts; international licensing. Prete mination) 
359 and 362, or former Law 360. (Choice of Paper OF Exa 


523 Court Review of Patent Office Decisions (2) Court 
Procedure and procedural law involved in appealing to the US. ini 
Customs and Patent Appeals and the U.S. District Courts from e an C* 
trative decisions in the U.S. Patent Office. Designed to provi and int! 
haustive step-by-step procedural progression through ex parte sed in the 

partes patent and trademark appeals. Emphasis on the forms U 
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many motions and proceedings before the U.S. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals and the District Courts required to perfect an appeal. 
Attendance at and critique of actual court proceedings. Introductory 
material includes administrative appeals before the U.S. Patent Office 
Board of Appeals. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 362, or former Law 360; 
or the equivalent in experience. (Examination) 


524 Chemical Patent Practice (2) White 


Seminar covering patent application preparation, prosecution, appeals, 
and licensing which are peculiar to chemical patent practice. Prerequisite: 
Law 359 and 362, or former Law 360: or comparable experience in the 
Practice of patent law. (Examination) 


525 Copyright Law (2) Cary 


Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing a copyright; 
Subject matter of copyright; remedies; international aspects of copyright 
under Berne Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-American Con- 
vention; copyright licensing and performing rights societies. (Examina- 
tion) (Spring—evening) 


526 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, 


Protection, and Franchising of Trademarks (2) Leeds 


Procedural and substantive law on use, registration, and protection of 
trademarks, including detailed registration procedure in the U.S. Patent 
and Trademark Office, common law rights to marks, and licensing and 
franchising arrangements. Prerequisite: Law 329. (Examination) (Fall 
—tvening ) 


527 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) Harris 


Multidisciplinary consideration in depth of current industrial-intellectual 
Property problems; licensing and protection of industrial property; uses 
and abuses of patents; governmental regulation; protection and transac- 
tions abroad; international treaties and arrangements; role of patents, 
trademarks, and trade secrets in business; economic and social functions 
of patents, trademarks, and copyrights. Students are exposed to pertinent 
Source materials, professional research methods and techniques. Oppor- 
tunity for oral presentation and discussion of term papers prior to sub- 
Mission is provided to encourage instructional dialogue among students 
and the investigation and analysis of issues. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 
362, or former Law 360; or the equivalent in experience. (Research 
Paper) 


528 Patent Interference Practice (2) 


Procedure and practice in inter partes determination of priority of inven- 
tion in the U.S. Patent Office. Topics: conception, reduction to practice, 
diligence, corroboration, preliminary statements, motions, and testi- 
mony practice and final hearing. Also covered are current problem areas 
Such as inventor determination, discovery, and privilege. Students re- 
Quired to draft procedural document selected from categories of prelimi- 
Dàry statements and various interference motions. Prerequisite: Law 
59 and 362, or former Law 360. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


329 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) Harris 


Prerequisite: Law 417, 527, and related courses; and a B average. Request 
in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must be submitted 
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to the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. Work must be 
completed within the semester and paper submitted not later than last f 
of classes. Graduate students may repeat this course once for credit W! 
the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring) 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation Law wh? 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris 
tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's proi 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
359 Patent Law 

362 Patent Office Practice 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


412 Food and Drug Law 

417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
431 Government Procurement Law 

491 Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Change 
541 Seminar: European Common Market 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND COMPARATIVE LAW 
Faculty Advisers: International Law—W.T. Mallison 


531 International Law of Air and Space (2) Demblis 


Study of the development of international law relating to the use ot 
space and outer space; analysis of air and space treaties in force; the anit 
of various intergovernmental and nongovernmental international Mq 
tions; consideration of special problems such as liability resulting 
space activities, space technology and arms control, and po 
contamination of outer space; earth resources, sensing, etc. 


limited to 25 students. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


532 International Law of the Sea (2) 
International law affecting allocation of authority over ocean iet one 
velopment of international law concerning territorial sea, contiguo polic) 
high seas, continental shelf, and deep seabed. Current legal an 
issues associated with these areas. 


llution 
Enrolime™ 


Muy’ 


. . liso? 

533 Legal Regulation of International Coercion (2) wc o 
Process of legal decision during war and at times when expecta civ’ 
violence are high—contemporary international law of war an of 
measures short of war, such as limited naval blockade; legal as 


modern methods of coercion—economic, political, psychology wats 
” to r 


ivilian 
civil " 


sons, and prisoners of war; war crimes and punishment; pro ere 
cerning weapons of mass destruction; and problems of transto ring" 
ercion situations to minimum order ones. (Research Paper) 
day) 
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535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2) Ramundo, Tankel 
Role of the lawyer and policy maker (client) in private, intragovernmen- 
tal, and international negotiations; negotiations in private practice and gov- 
ernmental operations; achievement of consensus among contentious parties; 
negotiating techniques, including effective use of the "fallback"; gaming 
exercises in the actual conducting of negotiations, with practical work in 
the preparation of claim letters, agency and national positions, and nego- 
tiating instructions. Enrollment limited by the instructors. (Writing As- 
signments) (Spring—evening; summer 1975) 


536 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) Mitchell 


Development of diplomatic and consular relations between nations; legal 
rights, privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic and consular 
Personnel; extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign government 
missions and representatives; problems of taxation affecting foreign gov- 
ernment missions and personnel. (Research Paper) 


537 The International Law of Human Rights (2) del Russo 


Theory of fundamental freedoms from its philosophical to its legal 
formulation in the American and French Revolutions, the individual, vis- 
a-vis, the State, human rights as rights against the national government, 
the emerging of the individual in the law of nations as a subject of rights 
and duties, the individual as subject of international concern, social and 
Political forces stressing the need for international recognition and pro- 
tection of human rights, the setting of human rights standards. The 
Universal Declaration and its influence over the law of nations, critical 
assessment of the work of the UN in the human rights field, regional 
approach to the international protection of human rights, analysis of the 
case law of the European Convention, human rights in the Inter-Ameri- 
Can system, state sovereignty and the international protection of human 
rights, a comparative approach to human rights' protection at the national 
level, due process and freedom of speech in light of different legal sys- 
tems, (Research Paper) (Spring—day ) 


540 Choice of Law and Forum in Transnational Contracts, 


Techniques of Conflict Avoidance (2) Delaume 
(Formerly Choice of Law and Forum in International Contracts) 
Problems confronting the practitioner who endeavors to anticipate con- 
flicts before they arise. Conflicts rules for transnational contracts; inter- 
nationalization of contracts involving sovereign and international organi- 
Zations. Techniques of conflict avoidance; express choice of law; con- 
flict avoidance in absence of express stipulation of applicable law. Ef- 
fectiveness of conflict avoidance; interrelationship of conflicts law and 
comparative law. 


541 Seminar: European Common Market (2) 


Analysis of treaty establishing European Economic Community; institu- 
tions of EEC and of member states and the internal law of member states 
as they affect doing business in EEC; series of problems arising out of es- 
tablishing and operating business with and within EEC. Background in 
international law and antitrust law desirable. (Research Paper) 


342 Seminar: International Technical and Economic 


Assistance (2) 
Technical and economic assistance activities of the United States, the 
United Nations, and specialized agencies; problems of law, policy, pro- 
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gram, and administration; development planning; public and private —: 
actions and institutions involving technical or economic assistance. 
search Paper) 


546 Soviet Law (2) Ramund? 


Concept of "socialist legality"; legal relationship of individual to state and 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federats i 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; crue 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and pr " ) 
international law. (Choice of Paper or Examination) (Fall—evening 


547 Chinese Law (2) ps 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the ed 
stitutional law of the People's Republic of China, including general y 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey", 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; vies 
riage law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal "er" 
principles of civil law; Communist Chinese concept of international 
(Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 


548 Law of the Near East (2) 


Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic princi 
Islamic law, analysis of the present day codes, and investigation 
Western influences on laws of these countries. (Examination) 


Liebes?! 
les of 


jve 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Public International and Comparer. 
Law who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as F* Mas" 
Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them 1n their 
ter’s program. 


302 Admiralty 

304 United Nations Law and World Order 
305 International Law and World Order 
307 Comparative Law 

309 Conflicts of Laws 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

506 Intergovernmental Relations Il 

521 International and Comparative Patent Law 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


TAXATION 


n Faculty Advisers: J.R. Hambrick, D.B. Weaver i 
|| denb? 
hi 551 Taxation— Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) — Weaver, pe sub 
Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corporeal jte: 
chapters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). 

Law 336. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
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553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) Weaver, Speiller, Horowitz 


Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gift and testa- 
mentary transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax considerations; 
use of the trust form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance and 
jointly held property as part of the estate plan; planning for the continu- 
ation or disposition of the client's business interests. Preparation of an 
estate plan, with supporting documents is the major project for the course. 
Prerequisite: Law 325, 326, 336, and 338. Enrollment limited by the 
instructors. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—day and evening; sum- 
mer 1975) 


554 Taxation—Deferred Compensation (2) Chabot 


Tax and labor law consequences of deferred compensation. Examina- 
tion of new standards imposed by Employee Retirement Security Act of 
1974. Consideration of tax consequences of "unqualified" plans, lump 
Sum distributions, individual retirement accounts, and new requirement 
that defined benefit plans be insured by the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Problem Assignments and Exami- 
nation) (Fall—evening ) 


355 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) Libin 


Detailed study of the principal federal tax benefits of the corporate form 
Of doing business. Consideration of problems involved in the tax planning 
of the corporate structure and corporate operation, including the tax defi- 
nition of a corporation, the special deductions available to corporate 
Payers, the compensation of the corporate executive and employee, the 
ebt-equity question, the accumulated earnings tax, the personal holding 
Company tax, multiple corporations, and consolidated returns. Survey of 
the types of corporations receiving special treatment under the Internal 
Revenue Code, such as financial institutions, real estate investment trusts, 
regulated investment companies, cooperatives, and small business corpora- 
tions, Prerequisite: Law 340. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 


357 Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) Chabot, Hopkins, Myers 
Tax-exempt organizations: policy and practice of preferred tax treatment 
Or selected organizations and gifts to them. Statutes, regulations, and 
~S practice; legislative origins, judicial interpretations, and policy con- 
sideration. Tests of qualification, disqualification, and limited tax prefer- 
*nce. Mechanics of securing and retaining exemption; qualified exemp- 
tion; unrelated business income; private inurement, political activity. De- 
Dial or loss of exemption. Return and reporting requirements. Compara- 
live tax treatment of nonexempt and nonprofit organizations. Special 
Sanctions with respect to private foundations, managers, and donors for 
improper, excessive, or prohibited activities. Enrollment may be limited. 
Terequisite: Law 336. (Examination) (Fall and spring—evening) 


358 Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) Tucker 


The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estate trans- 
actions: sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the 
Ownership and development of real estate; the impact of taxes on the 
landlord and tenant; the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, 
including the choice of financing techniques, such as the sale-leaseback; 
preciation, amortization, and obsolescence; basis and basis adjustments; 
and casualties and other involuntary conversions. Prerequisite: Law 336. 
Xamination) (Spring—evening) 
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559 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) Hambrié 


Application of federal income tax law to producing segment of oil 
gas industry. Classification of interests; treatment of exploration anM ii 
velopment expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of "eco 
interests." Sales vs. "leasing" transactions. Organization problems: 
requisite: Law 336. (Examination) 


560 Taxation—State and Local (2) 2 
Taxation by state and local governments; problems of real and perso 
property taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal sions 
taxes. Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce. Congre an 
problems. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Choice of Research Paper or 
nation) (Spring—evening; summer 1975) 


ich 
562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) Hamb" 


, {0 
The provisions and policies of the federal income tax law applicat s 
foreign income, including considerations affecting the choice of m jed 
of engaging in foreign business and investment, treatment O co it 
foreign corporations, allocation of income in foreign commerce, 
for foreign taxes, principles and trends of U.S, tax treaties. (Examin? 


(Spring—evening) 


sage! 
564 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) Field, A. A 
Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with yo pt 
are review. gy 


tention given to the federal income tax. Problem areas 
marily from the standpoint of tax policy, including legal, 
cial, and practical considerations. Alternative solutions, 
rent legislative proposals, are examined. Prerequisite: Law 
(Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


econom p^ 
including ^ 


] 


F row 
567 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Irish, Muol® " : 
Review of the major areas of tax practice, including organization jar 
Internal Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, und, 
ning, tax rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for refun tj 
collection processes, criminal tax practice, and ethical pro e visit 
practice. Preparation of various documents is required. Pre meni 
5 semester hours of taxation, including Law 336. (Problem Assign 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


568 Seminar: Federal Tax Litigation (2) a tbe TU 
| Choice of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice pL. 
| Court, the District Courts, and the Court of Claims; appeal prac ysis a 
| Courts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court; an ments 9^ 
drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; araen d 
stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities and procedu isite: pf 
and of the Department of Justice for litigation control. Prerequ 


567. (Writing Assignments) 


li Master of Laws candidates in the area of Taxation who have not 
| lowing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor O 
i Laws program should include them in their Master’s program. 
| 


336 Taxation—Federal Income 

338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift 

340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Sha 
351 Law and Accounting 


reholders 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


wa 
OTHER RELATED COURSES | i] 


V T " | } ! 
404 Securities Regulation | 

424 Business Planning 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


URBAN LEGAL STUDIES | 
F, 
“culty Advisers: R.S. Kuhn, M. Pock, D.P. Rothschild | | 


571 Land Development Planning (3) McGrath* 


Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of zoning, 
urban renewal, and special programs available for the implementation of 
development plans. Enrollment limited by the instructor. (Examination | 
and Paper) (Spring—evening) 


375 Community Economic Development (2) Stevenson 


A substantive study of the organizational, financial, and tax-planning as- 
Pects of nonprofit, cooperative, and small business organizations. Prob- | 
lems illustrating some of the legal considerations of a nonprofit organi- 
Zation and a small business. Consideration of the problems of economic 
development and current efforts to stimulate it. Enrollment limited to 
25 students. Prerequisite: Law 312, 336. (Problem Assignments) 
(Spring—day) 


579 Clinical Studies in Urban Law (2or 3) Sirulnik 


Service in the Community Legal Clinic under the supervision of the Di- 
rector of the Clinic. The Clinic helps Washington, D.C., area agencies 
and community groups with the problems of the inner-city and Washing- 
ton’s black and Spanish-speaking residents. Students are assigned to spe- 
cific projects, such as providing legal counsel to the Director of the Neigh- 
orhood Development Center in Anacostia; investigating job discrimina- 
tion complaints, including working with volunteer attorneys suing for re- 
lief; assisting in the preparation and conduct of a class action to remedy 
alleged police misconduct in a nearby black community; analyzing pend- 
ing legislation and preparing testimony for an organization of ex-convicts; 
and working with urban planning students in preparing proposals for con- 
Struction of housing and community facilities on surplus federal lands in 
utheast Washington. Students who perform 10 hours’ service each week 
Or the semester receive 2 semester hours of credit; students who perform 
hours’ service each week for the semester receive 3 semester hours of 
Credit. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 6 semester hours. This 
Course may not be taken at the same time as Law 345, 487, or any liti- 
Bating activities in Law 346. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No 
Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 


h «Aq tions for the other courses in this area (listed below) appear elsewhere 
vanced Courses.” 


4 
51 Federal Poverty Legislation (2) 
458 Housing the Poor (2) 


AM 
Don 
t C 
Urban = McGrath, Jr., is Professor of Urban Planning and Chairman of the Department 
‘sional Planning in the School of Government and Business Administration. 


LD EORR EAR E i A 
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459 Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) 
501 Land Development Law (3) 

505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) 
506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 
560 Taxation—State and Local (2) 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Urban Legal Studies who have ^ 
taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Docto 
Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


349 Local Government Law 
445 Labor Relations in State and Local Governments 
477 The Police and the Community 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights P 
475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behav " 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal ofe 
487 Child Advocacy 

592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


OTHER ADVANCED COURSES f 


588 Legal Problems in Education (2) ER ; 
Public policy issues involving individual liberties and governmer uci 
gations examined in the context of government's participation E t 
tion. Issues covered include legal framework within which states ^^ d 
schools, rights of students and teachers, obligations to avoid disc i 
and provide equal educational opportunities, and role of 
tors, and educational officials in resolving such issues. R 
(Spring—day) je 

590 Population Control and the Law (2) y 
Consideration of the concept of an "optimum" population thr populate 
examination of existing statutes which encourage or discourage of à publi 
growth; relevant Supreme Court cases; international policies jegisiation 
law nature leading to population stabilization; and proposed 
(Research Paper) 

zw? 


591 Legislative Drafting (2) of Mf 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting; over li 
islative process with emphasis on legislative drafting. 5n ) 
to 30 students. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—evening si yd 

592 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) H. Gre d 
Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law; guarani” 
constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating cO 


(Research Paper) (Fall—day) D or 
593 Seminar: American Legal History (2) j to V 
From the outbreak of the Revolution at Lexington mé. A md 


death of John Marshall. An examination of men, eve 
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significant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions in this forma- 
tive period of our national life, including a critical examination of the 
Place of the lawyer in a revolutionary age. Comparison of the role of the 
lawyer during the politically and socially unsettled time of Marshall with 
the role of the lawyer in today’s troubled scene. Each member of the 
Seminar presents the results of his research and thought either by an oral 
Or by a written report. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 
given for this course. (Problem Assignments) (Fall—as arranged) 


594 Seminar: Privacy (2) m 


Detailed study of civil interests in freedom from intrusion, with problems 
including government surveillance, private investigations, psychological 
testing, state regulation of marital relations, and conduct restrictions of 
Public institutions. Discussions based on a small number of cases, selec- 
tions from the literature of psychology and psychoanalysis, legal read- 
Ings, and student research memoranda and papers. Students should have 
a substantial academic background in at least one of the following areas: 
PSychology, sociology, philosophy, or civil rights law. In addition to the 
Tesearch paper, weekly memoranda will be required. Enrollment limited 
to 24 students. (Research Paper) 


595 Seminar: Supreme Court Practice (2) Gressman 


Study of the jurisdiction, practice, and procedure of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Certiorari and appeal; the Court’s Rules of Practice; 
OW to prepare petitions and jurisdictional statements; the internal opera- 
tion of the Supreme Court; other related aspects of Supreme Court prac- 
tice, such as bail and Stay applications, use of extraordinary writs, motions 
Practice, oral argument, and briefing; in forma pauperis procedures. Stu- 
*nts will prepare documents used in Supreme Court practice— petitions 
Or certiorari, jurisdictional statements, and opposing briefs and arguments 
—using the actual conference list of cases pending before the Court. (Re- 
Search Paper) (Spring—day) 


397 Independent Studies (arr.) Staff 


Limited to teaching fellows. The proposed program of study must be 

Submitted to a faculty member in writing and approved prior to the be- 

Sinning of the semester. May not be elected for more than 12 semester 
TS of credit. (Fall and spring) 


398 Research in Public Law (2) -— 


Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who have had a 
Seminar or comparable course in field of proposed research. Students are 
responsible for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is 
Ing to sponsor their research. This adviser's name must be submitted 
* Dean at registration. Work must be completed within the semester. 
*nts may repeat this course once for credit with the approval of the 


$99 * (Research Paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 
O0 Thesis (2-2) 
ET must register for two successive semesters. It is recommended 
the 


y not register for both sections in one semester. (Fall, spring, 
Summer) 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARC 
AND INSTRUCTIO 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW PROGRAM 


Director A.W. Reitze 


5 
The Environmental Law Program seeks to provide both academic and cli? 
cal experience in the environmental law field. The program is predicated apd 
exchange of information and experience between the academic commun! tion 
the world of the practicing attorney. The result is a forum for present? e 
discussion, and implementation of legal avenues to cope with the Men 

vironmental issues of the present and future generations. These 808" 


achieved through courses, seminars, research projects, and clinical activit! 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 


Director G.J. Ginsburg 


i prehensive government contracts program provides continuing instruc- 
S. aty and government personnel in this field and a program of 
i bens to the Master of Laws degree in Government Procurement 

: € program includes (1) short seminars, (2) one-week courses in ad- 
blems in the field, (3) an annual institute treating a problem of 
Porary importance, (4) an annual conference in a major area, (5) com- 
Of materials for use in current courses, (6) publication of a series of 


aphs treating special problems in the field, and (7) special research 


vanced pro 
contem 
Pllation 
Monogr 
Projects 


NSTI 
TITUTE OF LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Directoy jg 


Y» F, Courtless, Jr. 
“director 


Leon Yochelson 


Th 
Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology draws upon the insights and 
lque " : : 


Sister $ of the behavioral sciences in areas of mutual concern to law and its 


tri ' disciplines, with special emphasis in the fields of forensic psychiatry and 
Minology, 


Mem, 

TERNATIONAL LAW PROGRAM 
Dj 

"lor W T. Mallison 


y : pens of the International Law Program is to provide a better under- 

EL how decisions in international law are actually made and the im- 

S which are needed in decision-making, sanctions processes, and 

in Panying legal institutions to promote the extension of the rule of law 

pee community while considering the relationship between domestic 

: ational law. The Program also includes the international aspects of 

, transactions and economic development. The objectives of the Pro- 

LER Implemented through course work and seminars for both J.D. and 
"7^. degree students and through research and writing in the field. 


USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 
ec 
"or J.M. Brown 


tatg Cal, economic, technological, political and legal interrelationships gen- 
O bej Y the fact that land is a basic, limited-supply natural resource, capable 
Rwin ubjected to differing but concurrent public and private uses, raise a 
Which $ number of issues involving management policy and control measures 
tent, of critical concern to the future of the nation. The Land Use Man- 
Mone d Control Program, through a combination of academic, clinical, 
dd beng; Mulation processes, seeks to provide an understanding of existing 
9 this 'Ng problems, needs, means, and opportunities for solution with respect 
Veloping area of national concern. 
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LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
Director H.P. Green 


The Law, Science, and Technology Program deals with the reciprocal relatio" 
ships between law and science, providing courses, seminars, research studies, 

publications to equip the legal profession to deal more effectively with A 
social, economic, political, and legal consequences of the nation’s present p 

sive commitment to scientific progress. 


PATENT LAW PROGRAM 


Director Irving Kayton 
JD 


The Patent Law Program is designed for students in the J.D. and Pos " 


> : Mende : t 
degree programs whose intentions are to specialize in the practice of paten Ü 
During the past eight years an organized program has been developed 10 ©) 
as complete and as integrated collection of courses in patent law à$ thi 


^4 


The course offerings in patent law now total 17 semester hours, far more y 
any other law school in the United States. In addition, courses in trà atit 
and copyright law are also available (see the "Patent and Trade Regi g 
Law” area of specialization in the “Advanced Courses” section of this 4 red) 
for a complete list and detailed description of the patent law courses © x 
The object of the Patent Law Program is to provide the student with Pe 
tration in patent law at a level of specialization and maturity which will 
him to advance more rapidly in this field. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
ASSOCIATION 


Director of Law Alumni Relations Clifford A. Dougherty, J.D.(W.H.) 1964 


T 
igen WASHINGTON LAW ASSOC IATION was founded in 1912 and has been 
Mtateg k: ith the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as 
D the. e constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to 
* alumni of the school in close touch with one another, especially with 
b the T$ Of their own classes, to gather and publish at intervals information as 


Of th Whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further the interests 
© school 


Eligi . 1 
ni Bible Members are those who have matriculated in the school or National 


of ety and have left in good standing, and any member or former member 

ite current 7 of the school. Active members are those eligible members who 

d life contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the University 
members of the George Washington Law Association. 

w oon plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory. 

‘bouts so nl are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their where- 

The La at directory information can be kept up to date. 

Washin W Alumni Office is in the University Library, 2130 H Street, N.W., 

Bton, D.C. 20052 


ORR, 
CERS FoR 1974-75 


Tes} 

ton —Marion E 

Fin, 1S 
3t yi : : 

ption, p ndeni ‘Richard A. Ward, B.A. 1961, J.D.(W.H.) 1965; Wash- 

T Vice a 
a, 


dwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959; Washing- 


Sident.—Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948; Arling- 


Secret Vice President —Fred H. Daly, J.D. 1966; Akron, Ohio 
Treasure, Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964; Washington, D.C. 
Creer, ;-.Jonald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963; Washington, D.C. 

Robert Committee: 

Joseph N Bennett, Jr., LL.B. 1965; Houston, Texas 
Carol Elde rand, J.D. 1963; Washington, D.C. 

In ruce, B.A. 1971, J.D. 1974; Arlington, Va. 

ce p LL.B.(W.D.) 1924; New York, N.Y. 

C Caruso, B.A. 1949, J.D. 1950, LL.M. 1953; Washington, D.C. 
Donald y ity, B.A. 1950, J.D. 1953; Salt Lake City, Utah 

* Ching, LL.B. 1953; Honolulu, Hawaii 


IFTE 
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Frankie Sue Delpappa, J.D. 1974; Reno, Nev. | 
Marshall C. Gardner, B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, J.D.(W.H.) 1955; Washingt 
D.C. 
George E. Goodwin, J.D. 1955; Dallas, Texas | 
Joseph G. Hitselberger, LL.B. 1957; Arlington, Va. 
James P. Hume, LL.B. 1926; Chicago, Ill. 
Neil B. Kabatchnick, J.D. 1954; Washington, D.C. 
Charles H. Landesman, LL.B. 1963; Newark, N.J. 
Jacob S. Levin, J.D. 1949; Langley Park, Md. 
Carlos F. Lucero, J.D. 1964; Alamosa, Colo. 
Lawrence Margolis, LL.B. 1961; Washington, D.C. 
Charles L. Marinaccio, J.D.(W.H.) 1962; Washington, D.C. 
Don W. Martens, J.D.(W.H.) 1963; Orange, Calif. 
Robert C. McCandless, B.A. 1961, Law (1963); Washington, D.C. 
William P. McClure, J.D.(W.H.) 1951, LL.M. 1954; Washington, D 
Bruce S. Mencher, B.A. 1957, J.D.(W.H.) 1960; Washington, D.C. 
Carl A. Modecki, LL.B. 1967; Boston, Mass. 
Alice L. O'Donnell, LL.B 1954; Washington, D.C. 
| Robert L. Oswald, LL.B. 1964; Washington, D.C. 
| Paul L. Pascal, J.D. 1965; Washington, D.C. 
Edward A. Potts, LL.B. 1952; Washington, D.C. 
Charles Price, J.D.(W.H.) 1972; Washington, D.C. C 
Charles K. Schanker, B.B.A. 1966, J.D.(W.H.) 1969; Washington, De 
Robert E. Smylie, J.D. 1942, LL.D. 1958; Boise, Idaho | 
Alexander L. Stevas, B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951; Washington, D.C. 
Robert C. Stone, LL.B. 1967; Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
James R. Stoner, LL.B. 1952; Washington, D.C. | 
John P. Sutton, J.D. 1963; San Francisco, Calif. 
Kirby L. Turnage, J.D, 1963; Athens, Ga. 
| Lewis H. Weiss, J.D. 1930; St, Petersburg, Fla. 
Alexander W. Whitaker, J.D.(W.H.) 1972; Washington, DG. 
J.D. Williams, J.D. 1962; Washington, D.C. 
Ronald A. Willoner, LL.B. 1960; College Park, Md. 
Oscar A. Zabel, J.D. 1926; Seattle, Wash. 
F. Elwood Davis, ex officio, LL.B. 1943; Washington, D.C. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


"ISTORy AND ORGANIZATION 


i BORE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
than College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
in Bed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
niversity. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
ars, is an intangible one. 
lbon tge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
lore the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
iu the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
the „o ejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
log, OTY, Of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
Wards ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “to- 
big, the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
Roy of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
Ment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 
ti Ser extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out of 
R ce, and Washington's bequest became worthless. dis 
i E Conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
liter nary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
the y. S laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
tnd E of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rever- 
ther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
duet for à charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
d Which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
"y td the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “that persons of 
thay religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
Nitty,» Person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
"tages Into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
| Durin thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 
N acti '8 the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
bet ties were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
ida le the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Flor- 
gei aue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
downtown, For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 
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buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth as 
Fifteenth Streets. | 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been develop 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bott 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avent 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first Pre 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washi " 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
had hoped to see established. n: 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Science ob 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the arn 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Educ 
Government and Business Administration, Public and International Affairs 
College of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the Sun 
Sessions; and the Division of Experimental Programs. 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is gove 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 
member. 


rn 


edh 
offic” 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional ace 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Sch ivesi 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni | 


Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


LOCATION 
"T. 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Aven whi 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the set 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Dep ation 
of the Interior, the Department of State, the General Services Adm nora 
the National Academy of Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the Pe 

Arts. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Ui | Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 
| 
| 


*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 


| Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary : "ME 


| bn» — nan 


Robert C. Baker, LL.D. 
Joel Barlow, B.A., J.D., LL.D. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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| 
iy 
George M. Bunker, B.S. | 
cob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. | 
*orge A. Butler, LL.B. à 
, imer M, Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 


9n Chatelain, Jr. 
enry C. Clausen, J.D. 
Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
4 m c. yw M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
seph B, Danza sky, B.A., J.D. 
oum G. Diker. M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., D.Lit., L.H.D. 
ue B. Dudley, B.A. in ey; E M. 
0 ms / 1 sleid o r s : | 
ioi neat Et m LL.D., President of the University, ex officio | | | 
ilharine Graham, B.A. 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Edwin K. Hoffman, B.A. 
[seph D. Hughes, B.S, J.D., LLM., LLD. 
“A. Jennin 
David M, Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
„ilvin R, Laird, B'A, L.H.D.. D.Pol.S., LL.D. 
Sidney A, Levine, B.A., MD. i 
Jin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. T 
Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. | 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
+, axle M, Pinkett, B.A. 
n Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 
‘Dillon Ripley TT. Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville p ‘ 
leton D, Smith 
parles E. Smith 
M !dlas R, Smith, B.S.C. 
> Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
Willian” Thompson, Jr., B.A. | 
O i G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
| 


- Wilkinson. B.S., J.D. | 
W : Wilson, LL.B. l 
Sten W. Wise, Ph.B. 
Phen R, Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. his 
' - Wright, B.S., J.D. | 
J , , 
"Ph S, Wright, LLB., LL.D. 


| 
ONORARY TRUSTEES | 
M t 
ner M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. | 
New, : Duncan 

C. W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., rx x | 

°$ C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. ; 

Aa ays, BA ID. LL.D., LH.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
- - Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 


trustee, 
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John K. McKee 
Benjamin M. McKelway, Litt.D. | 
E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd B. Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President gn 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Acad 
Affairs | 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development ! 

Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Research and Administration P] 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr, B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President © 
Treasurer i 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Acting Vice President for Medical A ffairs | 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting pe? 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and $ 
Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller rent f 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice Presiden 
Student Affairs 

Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
Law Center | 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 


THE LAW LIBRARY 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian m fóf 

Robert Gordon Bidwell, B.S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian f 
Management and Planning ; 

Malinda Carpenter Lee, B.A., M.A., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


<i Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


Cary; 

il icki . 

BA Dickinson Benson, Professor Emeritus of Law 

» Johns Hopkins University; LL.B. 1923, S.J.D. 1926, Harvard University 


mister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 


me 
= ritus; Director Eme ritus of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 
arch Institute 


“, P] 
2b. 9 U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; 
46, Muhlenberg College; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson School of Law 


A. s om is Fryer, Professor Emeritus of Law 
2, LL.B. 1924, George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale University 


her Oliver Murdock, Professor Emeritus of Law 
6, University of Chicago; LL.B. 1924, Harvard University 


ernard Nutting, Professor Emeritus of Law 


Oswald gy 


Chari 
BA "les B 


1957, we J.D. 1930, University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, S.J.D. 1933, Harvard University; LL.D. 
LL. ^ Wersity of Pittsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill College; 
Dickinson School of Law 
hog 


Toy Marshall Albert, Professor of Law 
tA » Princeton University; LL.B. 1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962, New York 


"clar M Ch 
194g ester Allen, Professor of Law 
Al » J.D. 1950, Washington University; LL.M. 1963, University of Michigan 
peer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
` vin A l, George Washington University 
Xilbund, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


> Ron 
Ta , Pennsylv; ania State University; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 


Bs , wr III, Professor of Law 
E. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 


1680, 
helle the Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and the Librarian of the Law Library 
te ient fo md of the National Law Center. The President of the University, the Vice 
10, versity Cademic Affairs, the Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of 
tabbati nd the University Librarian are ex officio members of the faculty 
leave spring semester 1976. 
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Jerome Aure Barron, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, George Washingt” 
University 

Robert Howard Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.S. 1951, City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1954, Yale University 


Alan Berkeley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1964, Cornell University; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor of Law; Librarian of the Law Library 
B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 1961, [ 
Washington University 

Robert Brandon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1969, Syracuse University; J.D. 1972, George Washington University 


James Milton Brown, Professor of Law; Director of the Land Use Manage 


and Control Program 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; J.D. 1963, University of Florida 


Arthur Waldron Campbell, Lecturer in Law "T 
B.A. 1966, Harvard University; J.D. 1971, West Virginia University; LL.M. 1974, Georg? 
University jot 

Milton Michael Carrow, Visiting Professor of Law; Director of the Center 


Administrative Justice 
B.A, 1933, Syracuse University; J.D. 1937, Harvard University 


George Davis Cary, Professorial Lecturer in Law m 
B.S. 1932, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1938, George Washington University; LLM. 
Georgetown University 

Herbert Chabot, Professorial Lecturer in Law ns 
B.A. 1952, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1957, Columbia University; 
1964, Georgetown University 

Robert Howard Chanin, Professorial Lecturer in Law MA 
B.A. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1959, Yale Universiti 
1961, Columbia University 

John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.A, 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 


Manuel Frederick Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law root? 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1936, LL.D. 1962, 
Law School 
Marcus Cohn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1935, J.D. 1938, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1940, Harvard University cal an 
Raymond Douglas Cotton, Professorial Lecturer in Law and in Medi 


Public Affairs vU» 
B.A. 1965, Monmouth College, New Jersey; J.D. 1968, M.S. in Hygiene 1969, Harve 


met! 


versity of the 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology; Director 
Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology Maris 


B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of 


Clair Allan Cripe, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1954, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1957, Harvard University 


Stephen Ira Danzansky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1961, Washington and Lee University; J.D. 1964, George Washington University 


Georges Rene Delaume, Professorial Lecturer in Law «a asbis” 
Diplôme de Docteur en Droit 1947, University of Paris; M.Comp.L. 1953, George 
University 


Alessandra Luini del Russo, Professorial Lecturer in Law cose! 
Doctor Litterarum 1939, University of Milan; DrJur. 1943, University of Pavia; 
1949, George Washington University 

Paul Gerald Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law 1 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1942, Rutgers—The State University (New Brunswick); J.D. 195) 
Washington University 
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James Francis Doherty, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
, "A. 1953, Catholic University of America; LL.B, 1957, Georgetown University 
Linda Colvard Dorian, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA, 1968, University of Maryland; J.D. 1972, George Washington University 
nald Robert Dunner, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
S. in Ch.E. 1953, Purdue University; J.D. 1958, Georgetown University 
Tet Eisenberg, Professorial Lecturer in Law m 
"A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1958, Columbia University 
Yce Zenoff Ferster, Professor of Law vta 
S. 1951, University of Wisconsin—Madison; LL.B. 1954, Northwestern University 
Omas Francis Field, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
u^ 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1958, University of Oxford; J.D. 1961, Harvard 
niversity; LL.M. 1968, Georgetown University 
“cus Bartlett Finnegan, Professorial Lecturer in Law : 
s. 1949, U.S. Military Academy; LL.B. 1955, University of Virginia; LL.M. 1957, George 
ashington University 
Vatore Francis Fiscina, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A. 1963, Harvard University; M.D. 1967, University of Rochester; J.D. 1973, George Wash- 
Ington University 
'chael Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
‘A. 1959, LL.B, 1962, University of Michigan 
ey Foster, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
à A, 1965, Yale University; J.D. 1971, Harvard University 
Ubert Jerome Ginsburg, Professor of Law; Director of the Government 
p tracts Program 
ü “A. 1954, B.A. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
pence Stephen Gold, Professorial Lecturer in Law nd 
“A, 1958, Princeton University; LL.B. 1961, LL.M. 1962, Harvard University 
avi : - 
nd Crittenden Green, Professor of Law 
A. 1948, Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia 
old Paul Green, Professor of Law; Director of the Law, Science, and 
n C Ànology Program 
“A. 1942, J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 


Ny S A $ 
gene Gressman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
“A. 1938, J.D, 1940, University of Michigan 


ac z ; 
Wer Reid Hambrick, Professor of Law 
7* 1938, Wofford College; LL.B. 1942, Duke University 


» James Harris, Professor of Law 


Gro; 1932, Cornell University; LL.B. 1939, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948, 
ashington University 


Mu E 
puck Head, Airlie Professor of Medical and Public Affairs 
W, S. 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 
ill; ngton University 
jam Norman Hedeman, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
es » Gettysburg College; J.D. 1968, University of Maryland; LL.M. 1972, George Wash- 
"ug University 
uH Lester Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
E * 1942, Georgetown University 
P Richard Hopkins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law qi n 
^. 1964, University of Michigan; J.D. 1967, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University 
e - - i 
iue Gary Horowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
40. Govt. 1958, J.D. 1961, George Washington University 
tai 


Hsia, Prof, tal Le tn Law 
, essorial Lecturer in Law mesi 
‘LB, 1945, National Cheng-chi University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale University 
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Leon Eugene Irish, Professorial Lecturer in Law a 
B.A. 1960, Stanford University; J.D. 1964, University of Michigan; Ph.D 1972, ox 
University 

John Wingfield Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Law 
B.S. 1928, University of Pennsylvania; J.D, 1932, George Washington University 


Hugh Donald Jascourt, Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
B.A. 1956, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1960, Wayne State University 


Alan Hirsh Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B, 1954, Harvard University 


Irving Kayton, Professor of Law; Director of the Patent Law Program 1 
B.A. 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; LL.M. 1964, J.S.D. 1967, 
Columbia University 


John Alexander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1942, LL.B. 1943, George Washington University 


W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the 
National Law Center 
B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 

Robert Kramer, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
B.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 


Roger Stroock Kuhn, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1948, Harvard University; J.D. 1951, Columbia University 


Henry West Leeds, Professorial Lecturer in Law E 
B.S. in Econ. 1953, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1956, University of Michigan 


Jack Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Brown University; J.D. 1969, Cornell University 
Jerome Bernard Libin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1956, Northwestern University; J.D. 1959, University of Michigan 
Herbert Joseph Liebesny, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Coordinator, Aft 


Legal Training Program 
J.D. 1935, University of Vienna 


David Clark Long, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, University of Hawaii; J.D. 1966, University of Chicago EN 

"T r ; rnati 
William Thomas Mallison, Professor of Law; Director of the Inte 

Law Program 


J.S.D. 1967, Yale University 
Martin Guilbert Malsch, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1964, College of the Holy Cross; J.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
Bessie Margolin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A., LL.B. 1930, Tulane University of Louisiana; J.S.D. 1933, Yale University 


Arthur Francis Mathews, Professorial Lecturer in Law LLM. 1964 
B.A. 1959, Union College, New York; J.D. 1962, Union University, New York; 
Georgetown University 


Louis Harkey Mayo, Professor of Law; Vice President for Policy 
Special Projects 953, Y 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia; J.S.D. 
University 

Paul Francis McArdle, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.S. 1941, LL.B. 1948, Georgetown University 


John Ryan Mendenhall, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.C. 1950, University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1953, Harvard University 


Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Professor of Law Universi 
B.A. 1938, LL.B. 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942, S.J.D. 1956, Harvard 


George Peter Michaely, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1948, LL.B. 1956, University of Notre Dame 


Studies ani 
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"Arthur Selw 


m Miller, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1938, a 


'illamette University; LL.B. 1949, Stanford University; J.S.D. 1959, Yale University 

à ^ In : , T | 
prence Hillel Mirel, Professorial Lecturer in Law | 

Mi A. 1957, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1961, Columbia University | 
ry Mitchell, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

H. 1942, George Washington University 


Ra 
ph Anthony Muoio, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


. "9. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1961, Harvard University 
TO "heiss! . . 

Yy Christian Muys, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
"A. 1954, Princeton University; LL.B. 1957, Stanford University 


R Holt Myers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| 


Unione Princeton University; LL.B. 1949, University of Michigan; LL.M. 1955, Georgetown 

Ral 
in Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor of Law 
‘A. 1953. p s ; 


g rinceton University; J.D. 1957, George Washington University 
1 "olas Ste 


phen Nunzio, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Leste Govt. 1957, LL.B. 1960, George Washington University 
Bs. Nurick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Saul C 1934, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1937, Brooklyn Law School 


“sterfield Oppenheim, Distinguished Scholar and Adviser in the | 
Ba nal Law Center 


LLD Qs M.A. 1920, Columbia University; J.D. 1926, S.J.D. 1929, University of Michigan; f ] 
Do, * 1973, George Washington University ] 
nald 


BA Edward Osteen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law ho m TE 
i 963, Syracuse University; J.D. 1968, LL.M. 1972, Georgetown University j | 
rt | l 
Bs Eugene Park, Professor of Law | NIME 
2, B.A. 1957, J.D. 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University | MN IET. 


avid : 
BA. Edward Pinsky, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
imiji; 3, LL.B. 1950, University of Pennsylvania Hh 
1b, llian Pock, Professor of Law | ! 
Byrd 5, University of Iowa; S.J.D. 1962, University of Michigan 
drew Potts, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the National Law EIE 
for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects I 
| 
| 


enter 
Ba 194 


niversity of Michigan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington University 

LEN = àmundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Uni itv: City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia 
Y; Ph.D, 1966, American University 


Propp infred Reitze, Professor of Law; Director of the Environmental Law 
am 


Al à : 
Davig M Fairleigh Dickinson University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers The State University, Newark 
BA, 19s 250, Jr., Professor of Law 


St d College; J.D. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard University | 
BS. ioe, John Roper, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law | l 
Uge ' "98lon University; J.D. 1969, Georgetown University 


e 

Bs, isg eY Rotberg, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Phi emple University; LL.B. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 

t4. 1 illip Rothschild, Professor of Law 
tig niy” University of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, Harvard 

Ph Mi 

ichae i : x 

BA ig nel Francis Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
W; ‘ge, Datei; Joseph’s College, Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, Georgetown University; 
ili ct of Columbia Court of General Sessions 


Ba, 1964, 1, Schaffer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
“Oy ' L.B. 1967, Yale University 


Meal leave fall semester 1975. 
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John Edward Scheuermann, Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1966, St. Michael’s College; J.D. 1973, Georgetown University 


i} Lewis Aaron Schiller, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1958, Tufts University 


Teresa Moran Schwartz, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1965, Stanford University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Lester Barry Seidel, Professorial Lecturer in Law m 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University; LLM. 
University of Missouri—Columbia 


David Earl Seidelson, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1951, LL.B. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 


David James Sharpe, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1950, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; LL.B. 1955, S.J.D. 1969, 
University 

John Silard, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1952, Columbia University 

Herbert Myron Silverberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1961, LL.B. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 

Andrew Warren Singer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. in Econ, 1963, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1966, Harvard University 

Eric Scott Sirulnik, Visiting Associate Professor of Law; Director 
Community Legal Clinic on, oot 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M. 1 | 
Washington University | 

Dudey Graham Skinker, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court ! 
LL.B. 1940, George Washington University | 


*O’Neal Smalls, Professor of Law 
B.S. 1964, Tuskegee Institute; J.D. 1967, Harvard University 


William Marvin Speiller, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1950, LL.B. 1952, Syracuse University; LL.M. 1953, Harvard University 


James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law 

B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John’s University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New Yor! 
Alexander Louis Stevas, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951, George Washington University 


Russell Bennett Stevenson, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.M.E. 1964, Cornell University; J.D. 1969, Harvard University 

Jerome Kenneth Tankel, Professorial Lecturer in Law a we 
B.A. 1957, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, Harvard University; LL.M. 1968, Geo! 
ington University 

Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1936, Brown University; LL.B. 1939, Harvard University N 


Robert Max Tobias, Professorial Lecturer in Law niversity | 
B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington U 

p Stefan Franklin Tucker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Il B.B.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, University of Michigan , | 

| l Robert Benjamin Washington, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer v sv 


par 


of the 


k University 


B.S. 1966, St. Peter's College; J.D. 1969, Howard University; LL.M. 1971, H 
David Benson Weaver, Professor of Law 
n B.A. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1948, Case Western Reserve U 
I Frederick Weisberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Cornell University; J.D. 1968, University of Michigan Ó 


Y +Glen Earl Weston, Professor of Law 
| B.S. 1943, University of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Washington University 


niversity 


* Begins academic year 1976-77. 
t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1976. 
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Jo : ; : à 
hn Leslie White, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A. 1948, M.S, 1949, Kalamazoo College; J.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Y Ridault Williams, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
"A. 1961, LL.B. 1964, Howard University 
gory Howard Williams, Lecturer in Law 
Washi, Ball State University; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland; J.D. 1971, George 
Oi 


Jud n University 
p Lyons Wolf, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


J 964, Manhattanville € ollege; J.D. 1970, Georgetown University 
Ohn Je 


BA sse Yurow, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Mur * 1953, J.D. 1958, George Washington University 


as Zweben, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


"^ 1952, M.S. 1953, State University of New York at Albany; LL.B. 1959, George 
n University 


—Summary of Registration, Fall Semester 1974-75 
Ist year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year Graduate Other 
. 302 374 4939 2 d bd 38 5 
115 115 70 89 197 83 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING 


* UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
ange 


in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 

andbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 

The , , i Taero) e 

th following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
Riversity’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


W É A s 
hereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 


indeed of the very concept of a university; and 
ereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
Pro eech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Wfety En campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
Violence the campus, in the know ledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
ie - civil disorder prevail over law and reason; | d 
Verity. th erefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
Of f." at in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
law e assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
Or y Em Which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
; Obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 
desi si affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials 
Consultat to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
Se lon with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
E and the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
dents order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
9r faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 
Violator. as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 
toon t Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal 

after order is restored as is practicably possible. 
Ig, ello 


1968 wing was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


Bou, Student Suspended from The George Washington University on the 
3 of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
Ge, Suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affzirst of 

i ‘0 


tge Washington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 


t Diversis, c 
M duties uo Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate. 
Fac ~ functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
ulty Committee on Appeals, 
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The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, wat T, 
proved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its tradition 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit ; 
and government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct a 
activities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle | 
students who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, prov 
however, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or 
the recruiter in his activities. : 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of is 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly sche. 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sancti 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speak 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobs/? 
tive. » 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent W 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals 
may be its object. 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustecs on Qa 


19, 1968* : 

The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based © 
race, color, creed, sex, or national origin. Such discrimination may ~~ 
peared in campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, nO o j 
zation can be recognized or supported by the University unless it pro i 
continued assurance of nondiscrimination in membership practices ane ersi 
tent, considered adequate by relevant committees and officers of the Univa 


m d 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees 9n Oe 
19, 1968: d 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violatio® 


those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certa? P 

Members of the academic community should know that administrative : 

which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation o^ at 

privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be 

order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of other iy 
The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President 


Faculty to continue to implement this policy. al 

vi 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was appr? 
the University’s Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 


Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University 
member of the University (including as members of the University 
having a formal connection with the University) ^ rosea 
(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, 
and learning, or ts of d 
(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members OF gues 
University or to University buildings, or 


* Amended January 18, 1973. 
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( 


d who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 


ll who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
ersity, pi 


tess o Punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
Or the ISciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
government of its members. 
ipit so insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other 
Tesolution action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 
liveri shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
sity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


LM 


Ws duti 
Ment pt And functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
Y Committee on Appeals. 
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THE CALENDAR 
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Advising for all students Wednesday 
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Saturday 

Application for February graduation due as part of 1t 
istration 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

Classes begin Tuesday E 
Deadline for submission of spring semester financial : 
Saturday sd) 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due Tue 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wedne 
Classes resume Monday 
Master's theses of February candidates due Monday 
Last day of fall-semester classes Tuesday 
Examination period Monday-W ednesday 


SPRING SEMESTER 
ș Mondo 


Orientation for students from foreign countrie 
Advising for all students Tuesday-W ednesday doy- 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering Thu" 
Saturday Mex 
Application for May graduation due as part of regist” 
tion 

Spring-semester classes begin Monday n 
Deadline for submission of 1976 71 freshman fina 
aid applications Sunday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 
Deadline for submission of 1976-77 con 
fer undergraduate financial aid application 
Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Monday 

D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due Tuesday ig 
Deadline for submission of 1976-77 graduate 

aid application Thursday 

Master’s theses of May candidates due Friday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 
Examination period Thursday Saturday nant 
Deadline for submission of Summer Sessions 

aid application Saturday 

Commencement Sunday 
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T 
O ALL PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS: 


Ed School of Engineering and Applied Science has been in continuous 
mad Since 1884, and offers programs of study leading to Bachelor's, 
N d, me Doctor's degrees. Its prime objective is to educate the student 
"Dplied ^ will have the precious asset of a well-trained mind which may be 
times c attainment of our many national objectives. In these changing 
Prtuni, ls necessary to searc h for quality. Students and faculty have the op- 
Prams 4d assisting in the planning and implementation of educational pro- 
they 3 xamination is made periodically of the School's objectives and how 
MM to those established by the Engineering Council for Professional De- 
nt (ECPD). Emphasis includes such items as the student's basic and 
anced levels of education and his role in present and future society. 
Be y catalogue describes the programs and requirements for undergraduate 
thde, Iduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science and in- 
the bin nation on the C ooperative Education Program in Engineering and 
n ! Institute for Acoustics and Flight Sciences (JIAFS). 
hang Qoperative Education Program in Engineering provides the under- 
“Me engineering student with the opportunity to obtain an enduring foun- 
rl engineering education by combining academic learning with practical, 
"ings experience in the student s chosen field of engineering. The student's 
| ll p" help him pay for a major part of the cost of his education. 
od, ew created by the joint efforts of the NASA -Langley Research Center 
egy chool of Engineering and Applied Science. The education and re- 
M Opportunities offered in the program combine the academic resources of 
dii Washington University and the professional research resources and 
LN n 9f NASA-Langley Research Center to prepare qualified graduate stu- 
The "i careers in research, development, design, and teaching. 
b. chool of Engineering and Applied Science is a professional school in 
Bi, sity comprised of eight degree-granting schools and colleges. The 
i, ent of the nation's capital is very favorable for the intellectual and 
KM development of the student. The metropolitan Washington area con- 
“hited « Second largest concentration of research and development in the 
ite grues, and the engineering component of this activity is similarly 
lering many employment opportunities to students after graduation. 
Osphere of the School is one of serious-minded effort toward mature 
By) rent. Being a small school, it recognizes the individual as the single 
Portant element in the educational process. The student body, under- 
ig. and graduate, has a primary interest in design, research, development, 
lie 5. pes in both scientific and engineering activities. Many alumni of 
i NA are successfully engaged in all fields of engineering—in science, 
The - government, and education. 
rea SP hy of the School, which might be summarized as “education 
Mojo; not conformity, has through the years reflected the many subtle 
The leui changes in the engineering profession. 
ions in ty of the School and I look forward to a closer and more fruitful 
Cal] 9 With you. If you need additional information, please do not hesitate 
^ the Department Chairmen or me. 


se 


lo 


HAROLD LIEBOWITZ 
Dean 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


THE MEANING OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


tend 
f comm 


ENGINEERING IS A BROAD PROFESSION. Its responsibilities and activities & 


into every aspect of industry and research, and into many fields o the 
and the arts. Engineers have faced and continue to face problems in inf 
production and distribution of all types of manufactured products, inclu 
the design of mechanical, electrical, and chemical processes, of equi pm io 
and of plants in which such products are made: in the design and conste. 
of an infinite variety of structures such as bridges, tunnels, harbors, ane ep 
in aircraft design and construction, including complicated electronic equiP 
for control, guidance, and communication; in the operation of transport. 
systems; in the wide spectrum of ac 


^ * ' 

tivities existing in the automotive indui eri 

in the missile and space programs; in the generation and transmission Ot ¥ iu 
in the modern phases of communication; in the contro 


1 of traffic; ^ 
planning; in public health and sanitation as it affects the environment, ines 
resources and power; and in ventilation and refrigeration. This list of app... 
tions is far from exhaustive; it does indicate, however, that engineering 
broad profession in which there are many specialists. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE y 
n] emp 


In any discussion of engineering and applied science, it is important t nti 
size the distinction between engineering and science. The President $ ee y 
Advisory Committee points out that the engineer and scientist each ^ 3 the 
“The scientist is one who seeks to €* task © 

as the d 


important role on a team. 

boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field. The engineer h 

combining the knowledge of science with his knowledge and awareness veoh 

needs and limitations of human beings and of a human society tO red i 
While scientists have uncover 


and create things for human use... - 1 is 
basic knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the tangible pnr. 


rials, and products that have revolutionized our daily lives, OUT e 
living, and our national defense." 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 9 


The work of engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the use 

of such knowledge as a service to society, financial material, human resources, 

4nd society's needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, therefore, with 

e means for operating a dynamic society. He must consider not only whether 

knowledge that exists will enable him to create a workable product, but 

80 how the product can be built, who will use it, and how such use will af- 
*tt the environment in which it will operate. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


Engineers are concerned with the quality and preservation of human life. En- 
neer, as the term is used in this catalogue and as it is commonly understood 
Mr Society, refers to the person who makes use of the advances of science 
! technology in an economically feasible manner for the benefit of society. 
ini process is complex and challenging. Although the content of engineering 
la icula is certainly scientific, the engineer has not lost his sense of purpose 
of ns as an intellectual agent in the practical world. This responsibility 
€ engineer arises from the breadth of the implications of engineering for 
pote of society as well as from the depth of the requirements for compe- 
Many Technology has radically rearranged human life in our time. There are 
thio. who believe that, although the threshold of space has been crossed, the 
thr of medical and engineering practice has been achieved, and break- 
Oughs have been made in other areas, this impact of engineering on mod- 
Ife is just a modest preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 


EN, 
NGINEERING EDUCATION AND THE STUDENT 


Rapidly changing and advancing engineering activity requires an education for 
Hiture based on fundamental principles of science useful in applications 
there ynamic, advanced society. In the fields of engineering and applied science 
Problen no substitute for demonstrated ability and competence to solve the 
i k ms faced. Without question, achievement in particular courses of study 
Pret prat. Equally important, however, is the ability to analyze and inter- 
he the aspects of a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 
Ohi Ons in the light of all available information. The attainment of this 
4 "Uh is the basis for undergraduate education. The undergraduate pro- 
ty v the School of Engineering and Applied Science is subjected to periodic 
Th lon and appraisal by the faculty. ; ; 
on à Curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science are founded 
E basic principle—to assist the student in preparing for a career in engi- 
the 8 and applied science. This philosophy requires that the student master 
tdy tiles on which future practice will be based and that he receive an 
lon centered on that meaningful junction between theory and practice 
p ^ throughout his professional life he can follow the many interests and 
I a; that may develop. 
tsi Ould not be assumed, however, that only the intellectual elite should 
in 1 the study of engineering and applied science. Engineering, like medi- 
Qires aw, education, science, history, government, and other disciplines, re- 
dent Scholars. But in any of these areas, even though the prospective stu- 
ing. “8 not achieved high scholastic standing, if he is genuinely interested 
* Subject, he can probably find a place for himself. Those who are mod- 
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erately well-endowed with me 
i work will find in engineering and applied science a ri 
i study which can lead to satisfaction and success. 

! eralizations in this area, but if a student 
| | l mathematics, science, and English, he will prob 
|| and the study of engineering and applied science s 
a Innate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and 
| indicators of success. College Board examinations rm 

| manage further study in mathematics and science 


i the opportunity to “get” an education. 
l School of Engineering and Applied Science is a small 
an opportunity for close liaison with faculty members 
LT tunity to participate in matters of student concern 
| through other student activities. 
most important element in the educational proc 


ess. 


| engineering. No school or college can "give" an education. 
The George Washington Univers! 


ntal ability and who are interested and willing © 


ch and varied field 9 


It is difficult to make ge 
has demonstrated an aptitude of 
ably find the work of engine 
atisfying and challenging: 


to work hard are 


nay reveal the capacity : 
and their applications 


It can offer onl 


school which prov! 
. as well as the OP 
in organizations, 
the 


The School recognizes the individual à$ 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
\ND APPLIED SCIENCE 


History 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE was organized October 1, 
$ » aS the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University and was 
led in the University Building then at 15th and H Streets, N.W. The 
of "wa Was named in honor of William W. Corcoran, Trustee and President 
in e Corporation from 1869 to 1888. Day and evening courses were — 
Sion ature, Science, and Technology and led to the degrees of masana: s 
Sch Ce, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining Engiheer: e 
Was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy in engi- 


Situg 


Ting, 
In 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate Studies, and 
* Columbian College were merged into a single Department of Arts and 
‘ences, Engineering degrees were made graduate. ; 
hitap o B trative changes led to The Washington College of Engineering being 
of ed in 1905 as one of the several semi-independent undergraduate colleges 
i e University, each with its own Board of Trustees. The College provided 
"lion leading to undergraduate degrees in engineering and architecture. 
à 1 1909 the name of the College was changed to the College of Engineering 
ugh *chanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give the — a “yor 
Was Understanding of the theory underlying engineering practice. Emphasis 
Mj. aced on the development of a knowledge of scientific ume upon 
hey E e student could build and by which he might solve new problems as 
fe met in practice. 
we; Dame of the School was changed again in 1914 to the College of Engi- 
g and later to the School of Engineering. Architecture was dropped from 
“Urriculum, and degrees were limited to the field of engineering. However, 
ltl Mmary emphasis upon principles rather than technology which had char- 
Me the School since 1903 was continued and has remained to this day as 
In loc. important distinguishing features of the School. : 
Mieg 62 the name of the School became the School of Engineering and Ap- 
Science, 
11 


——————— 
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ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of UnF 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boan 
The curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical 
Engineering are accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop 


ment. 


Undergraduate Study 


mns 
THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid foundation in t 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying engineering and apP' 
science, on which the individual may build technical competence in a varie’ 
of areas as his professional career develops. It is preparation for à cart 
engineering or applied science, as it exists today and as it may develop 1n 
future. 

Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a life-long continuing P 
gram of education. The School provides an environment that encourages "t 
fosters the attitudes and disciplines essential to professional growth. The gr 
uate, when he receives his Bachelor's degree, is prepared for productive 
in his chosen field; he is also prepared for further development and pro! 
both formal and informal. The undergraduate curricula include courses m ple 
humanities and social sciences to the extent necessary to develop a reason 
understanding and appreciation of these areas of knowledge. 

Admission to the engineering program indicates that the student possess 
at least minimum preparation and the probable capacity to meet the academ, 
demands of this School. Since the School cannot predict either the st 
response to the demands made on him or the program he should fol 
his most effective development, the undergraduate program has been d 
to offer a variety of experiences through which the stu 
best path to maturity and growth in educational development. mind 

The School is a place for learning; for experiencing adventures of the pu 
and of the hands; for the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas- ys 
ing his undergraduate years the student is led to strengthen his skills 1n — 
and his talent for creative activity, through liberal use of project-type labe 
tory work. Independent thought and original ideas receive higher ovation 
in the appraisal of student achievements, than the rote recital of inform? 1 

To provide the undergraduate engineering student with the opportuni emi 
obtain an enduring foundation in engineering education by combining aca : 
learning with relevant, real-world employment which provides practicat, riot 
hand experience in his chosen field of engineering, the School of Engine? i 
and Applied Science has a Cooperative Education Program in Enginee ptl 
which arrangements have been made with leading industrial and gove ffort * 
organizations for student employment at prevailing salary rates. Every © t 
made to place the student in positions of employment that provide the bes work 
sible engineering experience consistent with his career plans. ese co $ 
periods provide the student with income that may enable him to 
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Major portion of his tuition and other expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as 
lransfer students from community colleges whose completed work is equivalent 
t0 requirements in this program, can be admitted to the Cooperative Education 
Togram in Engineering. 


ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


The School admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 
"Isciplined intellectual effort in its environment. In the selection process, there 
5 no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, or national origin. 

Admission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps the 
ident will take in his progress toward professional competence in engineer- 
ng. It indicates the School's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum 
Preparation and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. 

€ applicant must be of good character and must have an academic back- 

fund appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


1 applicant for admission obtains from the Office of Admissions of the Uni- 
ined an application blank which he must fill out completely and return with 
* $10* application fee. 


STUDENTS FROM U. S. INSTITUTIONS 
tards presented become the property of the University and cannot be re- 


R 
RESHMAN ADMISSION 


sideration for admission is based on the following: 

An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school 
Ing at least 15 unitst; 

Me principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 


Show 


Sch) cores on the following College Entrance Examination Board tests: the 
astic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 

ot qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do 
meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, which may 
Tibe admission tests. 
ne and one-half of the 15 units required for entrance must be distrib- 
as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one- 
' plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign 

Iie EN or history. General science may not be counted in satisfaction of the 

~~ Tequirement but may be counted as an elective unit. 


PPlicatj 
ty. cation fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington Univer- 
1 Application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was registered in 
Y her eam at the time of his last registration at this University and has not since registered 
Unit tution, 
120 represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 
"ixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 
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It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 
A high school course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm foundation 
for college mathematics. 

An applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his school to the Offi 
of Admissions the academic record of his first seven terms in secondary scho 
together with a personal evaluation and recommendation from his princip?" 
This information may be supplied on a form provided by the University Of 
a standard form used by the secondary school provided all essential inform 
tion is included. 

Quantitative Deficiency.—A. graduate of an approved high school who lacks 
not more than two units of the required subjects and who presents 15 accept 
able units may be admitted to a prescribed program which includes courses t? 
make up his deficiencies. 

Applicants who wish to begin study in the fall semester should formulalt 
plans early in the senior high school year. Although the University prefers 
have applications submitted during the fall semester of the senior high scho? 
year, applications may be submitted until March 1. Students graduating at mi 
term wishing to begin study in the spring semester should apply no later 
December 1. Applications and all required credentials of students wishing 
begin study in either the first or second term of the summer session must 
received prior to March 1. «co Sui" 

Although decisions on most applications for the fall semester will require St 
mission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test scores, an earlier s 
will be given after September 1 to a student whose application beccmes 
plete with a secondary school record through the junior year and junior 
test scores, provided these records clearly establish admissibility. : 

Early Admission Plan.—Unusually well-prepared students who have rt 
pleted the junior year in high school may be considered for admission if om 
submit special credentials and have the unqualified recommendation OF 7. 
principal or counselor. Inquiries should specifically mention the Early 
sion Plan. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 
ce 


Transfer students from other institutions (see page 21 for minimum residen" 
requirement) should submit application and required credentials prior tO 7 iat 
for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the 
mer sessions. nduct 
The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and cor the 
He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended institution 1? 
semester for which he seeks admission to this University. earpint 
An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher l f he 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions 9 d. 
University a transcript of his record, even though credits were not e appt 
If high school units are not shown on the college transcript and if a - 
cant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C or better O cho 
demic work from an accredited institution), he must request that his bigh ico of 
record and College Examination Board Test scores be sent to the ort 
Admissions. Applicants with marginal records of 30 semester hours 9 
of work are requested to submit high school records and the College P? 
Examination Board Test scores. 
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STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
“nguage (see below) must be received from all foreign applicants no later 
àn March 1 for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester. 


REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 

* Office of Admissions of the University official credentials listing subjects 
Sudied, grades received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified 
Opies of diplomas and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges 
àd universities attended are required. Records of state examinations and 
Wrüficates are also needed. All records become the property of the University 
‘nd cannot be returned. 


LANGUAGE TEST 
Students whose native tongue is not English should take the Test of English as a 
Steign Language (TOEFL) or the ALIGU test (American Language Institute, 

“orgetow n University). Students are responsible for making arrangements for 
“King these tests. Foreign students abroad should consult with the nearest U.S. 
ree for information on arrangements for taking ALIGU. Those interested 
i: SFI should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, 

eton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed application form should 
Teturned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the beginning 
te semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee, which 
E. be remitted with the application, entitles the student to have his test 
sent to three different institutions. Registration for the Test of English as 

„reign Language does not constitute application for admission to George 

’shington University. 

* Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a description 

* test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct 
ia" test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and application 
Scores p the application for the test, the student should specify that the 
' Se sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 

Mington, D.C. 20052. 

Kition to the TOEF I or ALIGU, an admitted student may be required 
Pace me: to the Admissions Office to make arrangements for taking an English 
wil) a "nt Test for foreign students prior to registration. Results of this test 
hi; -"'ermine the courses for which the student will be permitted to register in 

gram of study. 
il, University offers a comprehensive English-language program for foreign 
Gent pr Since it is not a full-time program of study, a student must have suffi- 
ng See edge of the English language to take at least one academic course 
Visa (I oe his program in English to qualify for an Application for Student 
-20) form from this University. 


Sho 


SPR, 
CI * ; 
AL ENGLISH COURSES FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
ee : : Ee or . 
of ie entive experience of the Department of English with the language needs 
ua ational students has been synthesized into a comprehensive English 
ET Program that includes the following courses: 
^ intensive introductory grammar course in which basic reading and vo- 


i — MÀ  À I —————  ÀM— 
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cabulary skills are introduced with the use of specially adapted materials. It 


tensive laboratory work is emphasized. 

2. A semi-intensive intermediate grammar review course with a reading and 
vocabulary component consisting of specially adapted materials. The co 
offers three monitored laboratory hours and students are encouraged to do fur 
ther laboratory work during the library hours of the language laboratory. 

3. An advanced grammar review course with a reading and vocabulary con 
ponent consisting of readings in 20th century American prose and interp 
tion of current newspaper reporting. Supplementary laboratory materials 
grammar, reading, and pronunciation are also made available. 

4. A low or high intermediate level conversation course focusing on dialogu® 
idiom drills, props, and situationally oriented conversation to develop oral 
fluency. There are three sections of the conversation course for different level 
of English proficiency. 

5. A composition course for international students who show a high degre 
of academic proficiency. The aim of the course is to develop writing skills ? 
to foster an understanding of the techniques of exposition. The course requ! 
a writing assignment each week and a 20- to 25-page term paper. The ! i 
project includes studies in the use of the library and in information retrie" 

6. A reading improvement course emphasizes improvement of vocabulaff: 
speed and comprehension, and study skills. Instruction in this seven an is 
half week reading course, which is offered by the University Reading Conte A 
conducted both tutorially and in groups. Extensive use is made of the pe 
testing methods and mechanical aids, such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerate” 
and controlled reader. ys 

7. Workshop in technical and scientific English. This workshop will pni 
upon the specialized English language needs of those international students W 
are concentrating in engineering and applied science. ag 

The language laboratory is available to all students in the English Langu 
Program. The laboratory contains a library of tapes that accompany the p ‘ual 
texts and a variety of listening and recording equipment, including indiv! 
recording and playback equipment. 

Admission to a particular English class is determined by 
objective and nonobjective tests. ment 

The English Language Program is offered in cooperation with the Depar sor 
of English, Professor G.E. McCandlish, Chairman, and Assistant Prof 
G.R. Bozzini, Director, Division of English for International Students. 


of 
a suitable series 


READMISSION of 
s not registered. 


A student previously registered in the University who wa 
campus during the immediately preceding semester must apply for rea% 5 


Final dates for applying are the same as those for “Transfer Student ly 


page 14. If the student applies for a degree program and was prt pig 
registered as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more mplet® 
institutions during his absence from the University, he must have eu at 
official transcripts sent to the Office of Admissions from each institut! jssio® 
tended before his application will be considered. Applications for rea 
are considered on the basis of regulations currently effective. : 
admission 


The application fee is waived for a student applying for re 
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Was registered in a degree program at the time of his last registration at this 
t rersity and who has not registered at another institution since his last regis- 
tation at this University. 


ADVANCED TUITION DEPOSIT 


Pon notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be re- 
ed of all full-time students including those readmitted. The deposit is 
tdited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


C 
REDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Advanced standing may be granted for study at the collegiate level in advanced 
E" in an approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory per- 
om" in the appropriate Advanced Placement Examination of the College 
á E Examination Board. Advanced standing may also be granted for sat- 
ry performance in the College-Level Examination Program (CLEP). 
EP offers two types of examinations: General and Subject Examina- 
ial CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, 
Su — c---— humanities, natural sciences, and English composition. CLEP 
t Examinations measure achievement of specific college-level courses and 
Olfered in more than 20 subjects. ) 
Pon admission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the General Ex- 
nations, with the exception of the English composition examination, passed 
for à 50th Percentile or above (college sophomore norms). Credit is assigned 
^ € Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the College 
D age policy. A candidate for a degree at this University must seek de- 
(ppp tal approval prior to taking the examination to receive credit for a 
tation Eject Examination. Credit may not be earned by passing the exami- 
da d. ter having taken the equivalent course. Arrangements for the exami- 
Colle are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the 
M 30 Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examination Program, 
2, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 
and s, aPDlicant must request the examining service to submit the test papers 
Nalin T$ to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the 
9f performance on the examinaticn and the quality and content of the 
Vr w study completed by the applicant. Credit may be withheld pending 
Tota a completion of higher-level courses in the same field. 
than g Credit that may be so granted is up to 30 semester hours, not more 
Semester hours of which may be in any one examination area. 


tions, 


imi 


Q 
br 
T FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Và 
Manse? Standing (see page 21 for minimum residence requirement) may be 
Em 9r work successfully completed at an accredited institution of higher 
Mines Credit will be granted for transferred work only when it meets the 
or lig, ats for the degree sought at this University. Only work of a grade C 
®t Will be considered for transfer. 
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CREDIT FROM TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at tech 
nical institutes. Credit will be granted for transferred work only when the ap 
plicant passes successfully the required validation examination. Arrange 
for the examination should be made with the appropriate Department of ! 
School. In any event, no more than 30 semester hours of credit for technic?! 
work will be granted in transfer for those who graduated from a two Mr 
technical institute. A maximum of 60 semester hours of credit for techn! 
work may be granted in transfer for those who graduated from a four 


technical institute. 


SERVICE SCHOOL CREDIT 


A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be c 


ered for assignment to qualified degree candidates in the School of Engin! iof 
and Applied Science. Veterans should submit to the Office of Admiss 
photostatic copies of their service school records, indicating courses SU 
fully completed with sufficient identification of the course to locate it !P 
Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


CREDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


(USAFI) 


Credit is assigned for approved United States Arr 
level examinations passed with satisfactory scores. 


med Forces Institute colles® 


REGULATIONS 

pagë 
Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANCES are stated on 
160—166; other University regulations, on pages 170—174. 


ATTENDANCE 

A student may not attend classes until registration is completed 
are paid. He may attend only those classes for which he is registerec: undi 
attendance is required. A student may be dropped from any course 


absence. t per 
A student suspended for any reason may not attend classes during the 
ich De 
hich 


of suspension. 1 
The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in W is eld 
is registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. The student pefo 
responsible for all work in the course, and all absences must be eXCUS for ab 
provision will be made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses be o 
sences from examinations which have been announced in advance ee n 
tained only by written application to the instructor in charge of the © 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


ister o5 
A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register wee? 
more than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than hour 
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Who is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. In excep- 
Onal cases these limits may be exceeded with the Dean’s permission. 

d student previously unemployed who accepts employment after registration 
ist immediately report that fact to the Dean so that his schedule may be 
Wisted if necessary. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


tug School of Engineering and Applied Science encourages a close faculty- 

oe relationship. Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a perma- 

mt faculty adviser to assist him in orienting himself in the professional dis- 

pline, Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs of study, the 

. vement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performances, profes- 

nal development, and extracurricular activity as part of the educational proc- 
he adviser represents the student in all cases requiring faculty action. 

. “ents must obtain their advisers’ approval of programs of study prior to 
weattation Until a student has completed the work required for the degree 
tot A consult his adviser in all academic matters. However, an adviser may 
der a a student entry into any course or activity to which he is entitled 

the regulations of the School. 
or ing students are encouraged to discuss college problems with their advisers 
the pe actors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to consult with 
emg an, Department Chairman, and advisers concerning any student prob- 
Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance with the 
sibili ciples of their professional responsibility; however, the final respon- 
or a student’s action lies wholly with the student. 


XROLARSHIP 


Or . - : : ; ” 
Dag 21 larship requirements for graduation, see "Graduation Requirements, 


a at Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Regis- 
The a Close of each semester. 
ty; p Ollowing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfac- 
Ymbol d Passing; F, Failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the 
(Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) is recorded. 
ifa € Option of the instructor, the grade of J (Incomplete) may be recorded 
*nt, for reasons beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of 
ne, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons. 
for p Ons must be presented to the instructor before the last day of classes 
the " semester in which the course is given. The grade may be used only if 
Natisfac ent’s prior performance and class attendance in the course have been 
lios TY: Any failure to complete the work of a course which is not satis- 
LT be Plained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned 
le May ; Braded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, 
m initiate an appropriate grade change. Although the grade of I may 
Nally E the records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should nor- 
he fin à much briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually 
Not, fXamination or required paper) must be made up. The grade of I can- 
ep moved by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent 
eè. An J cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year. 


= — ——— M M ————— —— 
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Quality-point Index.—Scholastic standing is computed in terms of 
quality-point index obtained by dividing the number of quality points by 
number of semester hours for which the student registered. j 

Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; ^ 
three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester I 
for which the student registered. Courses marked W or I are not cons! ‘ett 
in determining the index, except that courses marked I will be cons! 
when a formal grade is recorded. Grades in courses at another institution a 
not considered in computing the quality-point index. 

Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semos 5 
instructors report to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship is ¥ 
satisfactory. On receipt of a warning notice the student must consult , 
structor and his adviser immediately. 

The adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be com 
pleted before the end of the current semester. ) 

Probation.—A full-time student (one taking 12 semester hours Or pe 
whose quality-point index based on all courses attempted in his most d 
semester falls below 2.00 for that semester, or who receives two fof 
more of F in one semester, will be placed on probation. A student enrolled " 
less than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester and a $ t 
rolled during the summer sessions is subject to probation or suspension 0n ox 
basis of his record for 12 semester hours, rather than on his record in any of 
semester. The probation period is for one semester for full-time students, 
the next 12 semester hours of study for part-time students. 

If a student earns a quality-point index of at least 2.00 in all courses take? 
during the period of probation and receives no grade of F during this perio 
he is removed from probational status. 

If a student fails to achieve a quality-point index of 2.00 for all courses Y^ 
pleted during the probation period, he is continued on probation for an 
tional period of one semester or 12 semester hours of study. , 

Upon being placed on probation, a student must undertake the Engi ijab! 
Student Probation Program of testing, counseling, and remedial work à i 
at the Counseling Center. A student on probation is required to foll 
program of study prescribed by his adviser and Department Chairman 
not eligible to participate in student activities, 

Suspension —If a student receives two or more grades of F during 4 
bation period he will be suspended. If a student fails to achieve a quality pd 
index of 2.00 in a second consecutive period of probation, he will be suspi 
A student who has been on probation for three periods and who fails tO sees 
a quality-point index of 2.00 in the third period or any subsequent 
will be suspended. 


DEAN'S HONORS LIST 


E 
The Faculty of the School recognizes meritorious scholastic achievement Mp 
i5 


Dean's Honors List, containing the names of candidates for undergrac 
grees whose scholastic achievement satisfies all of the following require! ip 
1. The student must have completed a minimum of 13 semester 7^ mo 
one semester with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher and " 
than one grade of C. 
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2. No grade below C may have been received during the qualifying period. 
© disciplinary action may have been taken with respect to the student. 
te e Dean’s Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semes- 
'5 and displayed in an appropriate public place in the School. A notation is 
On the student's record each time his name is included in the List. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any Student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 

reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
the work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
tg Student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tui- 
us fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to 
ake Up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


G 
RADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


$ | 
* Page 172 for general requirements for graduation. 


“SSDENCR 
A min; 

Vor mum of 30 semester hours must be completed in residence. Summer 
sug May be counted. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to 
Y elsewhere, the work of the final year must be completed in residence. 
“HOLARSHTP 

To be 


leas eligible for graduation a student must have a quality-point index of at 
Me 0 in those technical courses specified in the fifth through the eighth 
“ter of his curriculum. 


"Non 


int Distinction—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred “With Distinc- 
%3 ent the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index 
tong, „ 9T higher on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible for this 
York å student must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the 
n "equired for the degree. 

Oty» Honors.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred with “Special Hon- 
deny x the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement in the stu- 


DN Senior year work on recommendation of the Faculty, under the follow- 
ations: 


ig rue Student must have his candidacy for Special Honors approved by the 

his | ot Chairman representing his major field not later than the beginning 

2 penior year. 

tiv * Student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 

ES" Idacy is approved. 

der p Student will be awarded Special Honors unless he has a quality-point 

4, 7, t least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 

LOK be eligible for Special Honors a student must have completed at this 
On at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


= 


[ 
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UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA 


ad to the degree of Bachelor of Scien™ 


The four-year undergraduate curricula le 
lor of Sci 


with parenthetic designation of the major; for example, Bache 

(Electrical Engineering). Students who are deficient in preparation require * 
longer period; those who are admitted with advanced standing or who attend 
summer sessions can complete the requirements in less time. 

The program of the first four semesters (2 years) is common to all c 
ricula and provides the essential broad base of scientific principles and ma 
matical techniques necessary for the professional courses of the last four p^ 
ters, together with an appropriate background in the humanities and 
sciences (see below). " 

A minimum total of 130 semester hours is required to qualify for the 
gree. However, students are encouraged to elect additional course work abort 
the required minimum to the extent that their interests and the School's offe 
ings permit. r 

Degrees are offered in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and M 
chanical Engineering, and each field provides an area of concentration 1n cot" 
puter Science. Students in Civil Engineering may also select an area of €. 
centration in Environmental Civil Engineering; students in Mechani y 
neering may also select an area of concentration in Energy Resources 
Power. 

The student is assisted by his faculty adviser, who approves his pof 
each semester prior to registration. For the guidance of the student 25 is 
adviser, every beginning student takes the School's placement examination c 
English, reading, algebra, and trigonometry and, if deficient in any of 


areas, must take remedial work in the area of deficiency. 


COURSES IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


i fo! 
The basic purpose of a program in the humanities and social science qu 
engineering students is to assist the student in acquiring knowledge Wh. yj 
permit him to understand the social and humanistic elements of the m 
present and to analyze the problems facing his society today. he and 9 
goal is to help the engineer have a better understanding of his society 
appreciation of his role and responsibilities within it. w 

Since the education of an engineering student is, by necessity, orient 
ward technical subjects, his program in the humanities and social Lopsis 
should not emphasize technical aspects and skills, but should rather subje 
courses which can broaden his outlook. As a consequence, Courses in 5 y) 
such as accounting, finance, industrial management, introductory langu d oo 
personnel administration should not be included in the humanities poled 
sciences program. On the other hand, courses in areas such as anton ca sc 
economics, fine arts, geography, history, literature, philosophy; poli 
ence, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. of P 

Each engineering student is required to prepare, with the 4 
faculty adviser, a program of courses in the humanities + 
explaining how his program meets the purpose stated above. 
program must include a minimum of 18 semester hours and must be ap 
by both his adviser and department chairman. 
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Graduate Study 


NES. 


inp COOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE offers graduate study lead- 
ud Be» degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
octor of Science. 

In its graduate programs, the School, as it does in undergraduate study, 
i" to the educational philosophy of increasing the knowledge and under- 
applica of the individual student by concentration on principles and their 
on ation rather than by encyclopedic coverage of techniques and specialized 
ration, Each program is individually planned according to the student’s prepa- 

and needs. 
a duae study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied 
Proval In which the School has adequate facilities and resources. Upon ap- 

4 i, the Student may select courses in other departments of instruction in 

f ; Diversity to serve specific needs or objectives. A complete list of available 
«And areas of concentration is included under each departmental listing in 


(n; Programs of Study and Courses of Instruction" section of this catalogue 
Pages 44. 1 59). 


THE MASTER’S PROGRAMS 


e s , A i è 
or m, ui dent's program may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 
hum y designed to provide a concentration in particular areas. The mini- 


‘Mate consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate courses and 
whe thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the approval of the 
sists ir the student may elect an optional program without a thesis which 
Master's a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. All 
tion, candidates are required to pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examina- 
Sites tudents whose undergraduate study does not include necessary prerequi- 
wd be required to take more than the minimum semester hours required. 
mined mission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 
lent in whi y any prerequisites established and the requirements of the depart- 
ton or ich the student wishes to study. The program of studies in prepara- 
Studene the Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be approved by the 
* adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


Bis 
Bache on to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropriate 
Poder degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
Grady * Work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
m EN Examination scores, and similar data. 
D take p icant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
being hie undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before 
tak inimal 4 to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies 
e a may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to 
the $ in number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate 
Ny taken Which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses 
fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master’s degree. 


—— ——P—————»»—————— 


| 
| 
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For additional admissions requirements for the degrees of Master of Eng 
neering Administration and Master of Science in the Department of Engi 
ing Administration, see pages 137; 140-141; for the degree of Master of Scie 
in the Department of Operations Research, see page 150. Candidates for the 
gree of Master of Science in the Department of Electrical Engineering 
Computer Science must have satisfied specific undergraduate requiremef 
depending upon the area of concentration. Students should consult the spe 
brochure The Graduate Programs of the Department of Electrical Engineeritf 
and Computer Science. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


Forms for application for admission are available at the School of Engineer 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the nonrefundi 
application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room a 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Washingt 
D.C. 20052, no later than September 1 for the fall semester, December Mi 
the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for. 
second summer session, The applicant must request each educational Is. 
tion attended since high school graduation to send an official transcript 
record directly to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. Although n9 
quired, if the applicant has completed the Graduate Record Examination | 
should request that his scores be sent to the School. The applicant will be 
fied by mail when a decision on his admission has been made. English Jangu 
requirements for foreign students are contained on page 15. 

All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admission sh 
directed to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. 


ould & 


TRANSFER CREDIT wid 
Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), V. 
p y gr recogi 


normally must have been earned in a graduate program at another 
institution, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy 
degree requirements in this School. However, the student must, with 
proval of his adviser, petition to the appropriate department chairman 
a transfer. 


REGISTRATION 

A graduate student may register for classes when he presents an 

of admission or his Registration Card from the previous semester. 

tion is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. met 
Concurrent registration in this School and in another institution not . Art 

ber of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan i 

Inc., or another division of this University requires the written permiss 

the Deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for 

concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the Dean. and ip 
Dates and hours of registration are stated in the Calendar, page ^" 

the Schedule of Classes published in advance of each semester. 


official jet 
No regist” 


MASTER’S THESIS 


In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must SU 


"^ i 
bmit - 
ceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability to make independent use o 
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*dge and discipline of thought acquired and developed by graduate study, to 
Irish objective evidence of constructive power in a given field, and to dem- 
onstrate that he can communicate the results of his work in writing. Work of a 
‘Ultable character for which the student has professional responsibility may be 
“nsidered, whether done on or off campus, provided no significant amount of 
Work is completed without faculty supervision. 
to 4 part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must submit 
d the appropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable at the School 
th ce) his thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must submit his 
“is title to the Dean, on the form available in the School office, at the 
ginning of the semester in which he expects to graduate. Registration in 
"ils 299300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the advice of 
* member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. He may 
nsult his adviser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the student. 
* thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate department 
man by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in which the can- 
le enrolls in thesis 300, In case a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, 
* Student will be granted an additional semester and must pay the "Continu- 
lhe Registration” fee (see page 163) unless he is registered for course work. If 
Preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, approval for 
3 extension of time will be required and the student must reregister for thesis 
it and pay tuition as for a repeated course. The over-all time limit for earn- 
the degree (see page 27) may not be exceeded. ir 
thes; thesis may be submitted in final form one time. The acceptability of the 
is 1$ determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Examination 
tiated If the thesis is unacceptable, the student’s graduate status is ter- 


Chair 


Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 

thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, with ac- 

in Panying drawings, become the property of the University and are deposited 

ij, University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made 
* for circulation. 


SIONAL MASTER'S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 


i 1 
vie the approval of the department, a student may elect an optional program 


t a thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved 
* courses. 


TER’s COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


sy ident must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination, to demonstrate 


his i ntia] understanding of principles and methods and their use in the area of 

ten; 5t. This Examination may be written, oral, or both. A graduate stu- 

9 fails any portion of the Master's Comprehensive Examination on his 

Miate ppt may be examined one more time if approval is given by the appro- 

Ution Xamining Committee. In the event of failure to complete the Exami- 
Satisfactorily, the student's graduate status terminates. 


Rg 

à ULATIONS 

*Pulos; 

I$. ions regarding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANCES are stated on pages 
' Other University regulations, on pages 170—174. 
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ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees dt 
are paid. He may attend only those classes for which he is registered. A st 
dent is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which he is reg 
tered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. A student may be droppe 
from any course for undue absence. Excused absences must be arranged W! 


the instructor. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; an) 


CR, Credit for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever a grade is not assign 


the symbol 7 (Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) i$ ® 
corded. 
Pass-Fail Grading System.—All SEAS students who have a keen desire ® 


advance their knowledge may take SEAS courses under the pass-fail gra m 
system on the basis that the courses cannot be used toward any degree p 
gram at SEAS. 


At the option of the instructor, the grade of J may be recorded if a stude?! 
for reasons beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of the co be 
and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons before v. 
date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the tis 
dent's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been icf 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course which is not yo 
torily explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be tU 
in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to t 
tor, he may initiate an appropriate grade change. Although the grade 
may remain on the records for a maximum of one year, the instructor § m 
normally set a much briefer period within which the uncompleted wor rout 
be made up. The grade of / cannot be removed by reregistering for the " 
here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete which is not 
moved within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 

A student may not repeat for credit a course in which he ha 5 
grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the department conce i 
A written statement requiring the student to repeat such a course or € an 
must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department cil 

For Master's work, a minimum of 24 semester hours (for those who oga 
credit for a thesis) or 33 semester hours (for those who follow the pri 
without a thesis) of graduate course work with the grade of B or xcept 
is required for graduation. Students who receive two grades of F, k^ fall 
those registered prior to and in continuous residence since the ! 


he instr, 


ed ? 
s received 


"4 grat 
semester) three grades below B, are barred from further enrollment 1 pi 
uate courses and, ordinarily, will not be readmitted to gradute study. >S add 
who receive the grade of C in one or two courses are required to take 
tional course work to make up the minimum semester hours of WO, cipo 
grades of B (except those registered prior to and in continuous rest ence 

the 1967 fall semester). 
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RESIDENCE 


In general, a minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equivalent in part- 
lime study, must be completed in the School. 


TIME TO COMPLETE MASTER’S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A full-time student in the Master’s program is allowed a maximum of three 
Calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of his first 
Vaduate. student status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
TT-time student in the Master's program is allowed a maximum of five cal- 

ar years. The time limit does not include any period of registration as an 
inclassified student before admission to graduate student status, nor does it 
"compass any specified period spent on approved leave of absence. Read- 
^": is required upon expiration of leave of absence under the conditions 

Tequirements then prevailing. 

ludents who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
a their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 


th Acer conditions specified by the department chairman and approved by 
e 
ean, 


THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


tug School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of advanced 

i tie and research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. | This program 
Mited to those fields in engineering or applied science in which a discipline 

ten, Cn established and for which the University has or can arrange adequate 
Urces, 

tiy * doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a career of crea- 
Scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background of knowledge 

ty Buidance in the performance of research. It requires study of interrelated 

9f learning as well as original research in the field of central interest. 

© Program for the degree is divided into two stages. The first—made up 

Is Study of interrelated fields of learning which supports the general area of 
arc concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. The second 

ad Mposed of research investigation of a particular subject in a special field 
© Presentation of such research findings in a written dissertation—culmi- 
* In the final examination. 


AD 
MISSION To DOCTORAL STUDY 


Blisfactor Master's degree from an accredited institution is required, to- 
er With a , 


thi th acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholar- 

hn, a mally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, the mini- 

m hi Oes not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and often do, 
*r admission standards. 


Abp 
h Ucation FOR ADMISSION 


ang A for application for admission are available at the School of Engineering 
Pplied Science. They must be submitted, together with a nonrefundable 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 100 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Washingt 
D.C. 20052. The prospective doctoral student seeking admission should apf 
before June 1 for the fall semester and before December 1 for the $ 
semester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss the applicant 
qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. The ap 
cant must arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts) to be 1% 
warded to the Manager of Engineering Admissions in sufficlent time to pes 
assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon after the above applica 
deadlines as possible. f 

The applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be submitted 
from two faculty members of the institution from which he received his 
ter’s degree; one of these, if possible, should be from his Master's adviser. 
letters should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


A doctoral student should maintain a broad outlook as he pursues his stud 
and therefore must have the capability of reading appropriate literature ig 
lished in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one o 
language, preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission to 
qualifying examination. If the student wishes to satisfy this requirement ril 
language other than Russian, he must obtain the approval first of his 
adviser, then of his department chairman; permission to use a language enl 
than Russian will be granted on the basis of its importance to the stv 
field of interest. 


TOOL REQUIREMENT 


In addition to the language requirement, an examination in a tool requir eats 


(e.g., computer programming) may be established by the various depart 


STUDY FOR THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 


Upon admission to the first stage of the program, i.e., study of inter 
fields culminating in the qualifying examination, the student is assign 
ulty adviser who directs his studies.* The adviser approves appropria gt! 
of study to insure the student's breadth of knowledge and to support tent of 
in his central field of interest, advises him concerning the scope an co atio 
his fields of study, and guides him in preparing for the qualifying exam dy am 
Programs of study are normally structured to include a major field of stu 
two minor or supporting fields. the gil 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal program at ularly ip 
uate level beyond Master’s study is required. In many cases, partic an 
those in which the student undertakes a doctoral program in à field o is 
that in which he obtained his Master's Degree, the program of studies 
30 semester hours. e yel 
Students admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake 0n 


v 
may be appoint 


*In some departments, instead of a faculty adviser, a faculty committee a 


approve programs, direct study, and carry out all other responsibilities of the fa 
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full-time study on campus. In general, the adviser will require the student to 
"gister for a minimum of 6 semester hours of course work in every semester 
"tht the summer sessions. 


"ANSFER OF CREDIT 


Ùp to 6 semester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the grade 
4 


i 9r B while enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredited institu- 
k- may be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements of this School, 

lect to the approval of the student's adviser and his department chairman. 

it earned in courses completed more than five years prior to admission to 
doctoral program will not be accepted in transfer, and some departments 
tt greduire that transfer credit must have been earned within a shorter period 
Me before admission. 


b QUALIFYING EXAMINATION* 
wt Purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the student's 
id und and intellectual development are adequate to support doctoral re- 
both In his central field. Qualifying examinations may be written or oral, or 
turin ànd are scheduled over a period of several days. They are conducted only 
ad x the fall and spring semesters on dates established by the departments 
amine administered by a faculty committee. Upon favorable report of the 
dent ET to the Dean through the appropriate department chairman, the stu- 
ud admitted to candidacy for the degree; he then begins his specialized 
tty EM research under the supervision of a designated member of the fac- 
Mber in special instances, an outstanding engineer/scientist who is not a 
The r of the faculty. 

Wide, qualifying examination is the principal means used to determine the 
cor ability to qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and to enter 

t nd stage of his program. " Ni 

m à Iscretion of the committee which prepared the examination, the doc- 
"it, et may be given a second opportunity to qualify for candidacy in the 
Naig Ü allure in any part of the qualifying examination. In general, the entire 
"Mid examination must be retaken by the student in order to qualify for 


|j : "x 
0 

admi : í 
A oer ated to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must achieve 


Ping. academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of A equals 4 
«it mon, Points; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral student may re- 
We, Te than two course grades below B. If he does receive more than two 
“ene - below B, his graduate study is terminated and his further enroll- 
NOM bited, Courses in which the student earns grades below B are not 
k - his total semester-hour requirement for the degree. In the event a 
tatya VES any grade below B, he is required to consult with his adviser 
» N is program of study and discussion of possible changes therein. 
' 


N Seta, may 


administer a pre-qualifying examination prior to completion of the study 
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RESEARCH, DISSERTATION, FINAL EXAMINATION | 
The student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science ei^ 
as Director of Research the member of the faculty under whom he wishes 
conduct his research. The faculty member may accept or reject such re 
The research area is approved by the Director. Throughout the remail^ 

the doctoral program the candidate works directly under his Director in Bf 
sertation research. However, the student is not precluded from consulti 
other members of the faculty, as may be required, on an informal bas 
may be encouraged to do so by his Director of Research. A committee Y 
faculty consisting of three members including the Director às chairm 

advise in the final preparation of the dissertation. The department sei? 
appoints such a committee on the recommendation of the Director o 
Work on the dissertation is equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours: 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform original ef? 
research and to present and interpret the results. The student is solely 
sible for the content of his dissertation. : 

The aim of the student in this stage of his candidacy is the productio? 
dissertation which embodies the results of an extended study original ^ rJ 
and which includes material deemed worthy of publication in recogn 
tific and engineering journals. The student is expected to attempt to pu NI 
results of his research as soon às possible after he receives his deg iv, 
submit copies of the published material to the Dean. Credit must be 
the publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, summari? e 
oped, etc., from a dissertation submitted to George Washington Uni" 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science deg 

The candidate must submit to the appropriate department five com eel 
ies of the dissertation and two original copies of an abstract (not to wo 
words) of his dissertation no later than the date specified in the cam 
copy of the abstract is for inclusion in the announcement of the € 
and one for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. One copy e 
sertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and rep 
of the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services © e css 
sity Microfilms, Inc., are available at the School Office. The succ 
date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his deg ‘of 
cover a part of the expense of printing the abstract of his di t 
the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepi 
tions, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the Un NT 
are deposited in the University Library where 
circulation. 


bound copies are 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


Upon acceptance of the dissertation by the committ 
tor and two other faculty members of this School, w d | exa 
vising its final preparation, the candidate is presented for his finà adi 

The final examination is oral and is open to the public. e a 4 
demonstrate a mastery of his special fields of study and O ml j 


techniques used in the research. The committee of examiners 


- the 
ee, consisting, of in? 
hich has rif 
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less than & 
im than five members, three of whom must be members of the faculty on full- 
Me Service. 


) Ihe committee may include qualified experts brought to the Uni- 

v y especially to participate in the examination. The Director of Research 

ing bes Advocate for the candidate. When the candidate satisfies the examin- 

mittee of the high quality and originality of his contribution to knowl- | 

ih as Well as his mastery of the scholarship and research techniques of his | 

mittee of examiners recommends him for the degree of Doctor of | 

final examination is conducted only during the fall and spring 

f The candidate should consult with the appropriate department chair- 
"5 to possible dates for the examination. 


.» the com 
Science, The 
Mesters, 


RESMEN 
" ENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY | 
Qe rk for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus), ex- | 

en s ] 


Pecial permission is granted by the chairman of the department. 
must maintain continuous registration in the School. Failure to do | 
toral fiig T € student's registration, and he must apply for readmission to doc- | 
ln c Y under whatever conditions and regulations are in effect at that time. | 
leave of ha pacity or other legitimate reasons, the student may be granted a l 
Cia] feque, sence of up to one year. Extension of such leave will require spe- 
Aprov st to and approval of the appropriate department chairman. During ! 
tion, fave of absence, the student must maintain continuous registra- | 
dusted c time period for completion of all requirements for the degree will be | 

In g den the basis of the approved leave of absence. | | 
à Pitation ; one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in | 
Y tempi, 7 the qualifying examination. The qualifying examination must | 
Dto, Within five years of the date of admission, and the entire degree 
May apply r^! be completed within seven years. After admission the student | 
tly Prepa, or his qualifying examination whenever he believes that he is prop- 
be ned Ted. minimum of two years of full-time study and research should 
eting the requirements for the degree. | 


* stu 
0b dent 


in me 


| 
E-—- Special Programs | 


RELIABILITY 


INST | 
t Ir 5 I] 
te Schoo UTE for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliability of | 


he A.M. met: and Applied Science is under the technical direction WM 
y, Ve Of the n enthal, an internationally recognized authority. The basic 
The Ich throug a Is to develop an interdisciplinary approach to fatigue 
dan, Institute d Close Cooperation of research workers from different fields. 

age ini $ Principally with the study of the physical mechanism of 
‘tance of in order to establish principles for the rational design of | 


IN Eu 

TE : 
Tene FOR THE STUDY or FATIGUE, FRACTURE, AND 
Ti | 


he | met ae fatigue performance on the one hand, and to develop | 
Majte Volume S of fatigue design and reliability on the other. Because of 
thig Meng ; » Past and current, of straight fatigue testing of standard test 


‘Dea 8 generally Bovernment, and university laboratories, no testing of ng 

Ting i -.Y conducted by the Institute. However, results of such tests 
s and reports are carefully scrutinized for their signifi- f 
purposes of the Institute. In addition to advancing inter- 


"c. 
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Hl | disciplinary research, the Institute provides specialized training for gral” 
students. 

Hil | The Institute conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and supplies W 

il mation, lectures, and consultations to many government and industrial res 

j and development laboratories, 


| pi 
| HI INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
I The Institute for Management Science and Engineering defines and " 
new management techniques required to keep pace with an ever-eX ge 
technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for innovative p 
l ate teaching and substantial opportunities for research activities and 
l 1 service under diversified sources of external support. The principal T 
fields directly involved are operations research, management science, 
computer sciences. T 
l The programs of the Institute are concerned with important education 
| public-service needs for conservation of national resources. Such por 
| require full-time interaction among students, faculty, and staff in vag 
| sible only at universities. Through its Program in Logistics, the Ins 
I | forms research leading to the development of a science of logistics cif 
| principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in civil 
| national defense efforts. gl 
| Participation by faculty members and graduate students from all 
Il | | in the University is encouraged as consistent with the multidisct 
jectives of the Institute. Graduate students are supported throu 
assistantships with thesis and dissertation efforts ordinarily being 


work responsibilities. Reliance is also placed on staff research specials 
there are special provisions for substantial contributions from disti 
tors from government, private industry, and other universities. , 
The Institute disseminates its results through seminars, colloquia 
and a special series of monographs. All research is unclassified. 
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= GWU—NASA-LANGLEY GRADUATE PROGRAM 

E Washington University, in cooperation with the National Aeronautics 
Pace Administration's | angley Research Center, has a full-resident grad- 

wp "Bineering program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, Va., approximately 
miles south of Washington, D.C. 

Program is open to qualified NASA employees and area residents. 
itstucto. “2 also be taken by nondegree students, with the approval of the 

T. Students may be permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semester 

Court, aProved graduate course credit from other accredited institutions. 

3 in the program are taught by NASA scientists and engineers and 
leys ad of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. NASA-Lang- 
Whenever ve scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are utilized 

T feasible. 
ang pora at NASA-Langley leads to the degrees of Master of Science 

enc, ; P *Clal permission of the appropriate department chairman) Doctor of 


Sience i 


tonantis the fields of acoustics, aerospace engineering (including options in 


bui lcs and astronautics), applied mechanics, structures and dynamics, 
ad m er Science, electrical engineering, flight sciences, materials engineering, 
echanic 


pm al engineering. 
tides p vation regarding this program may be obtained from John L. White- 


d S Coordinator, GWU-NASA Program, Mail Stop 69, NASA-Langley 
Center, Hampton, Va. 23365. 


| T 
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THE GWU—NASA-LANGLEY JOINT INSTITUTE FOR ACOUSTICS AND Fe 


SCIENCES (JIAFS) 


The National Aeronautics and Space Administration’s Langley Research © 

joined with George Washington University’s School of Engineering and AR 
Science in 1971 to create the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight 9 
This jointly operated Institute is dedicated to increasing the nation’s 

and engineering capabilities in relevant technical fields such as v 
flight sciences, and structures and dynamics. The Institute, which is o 
at the Langley Research Center, is dedicated to the advanced training | 
dents and professional engineers in the fields of acoustics, flight scienc 
structures and dynamics, and other relevant areas, and serves to provi y i 
ter for advanced research by bringing together researchers and schola iy 
is for the exchange of ideas and findings. It is also the pur 
ties for qualified researchers 


these fielc " 
Institute to provide the necessary facili and $ 
who want to engage in research work in these areas. 

The organization of the Institute consists of a director, J i 
sociate Director of the NASA-Langley Research Center, and à MUT 
Harold Liebowitz, Dean of the George Washington University’s 
Engineering and Applied Science. 

JIAFS currently offers academic and research programs in the 
Acoustics, Flight Sciences, Structures and Dynamics, an En 
Modeling. The objective of the program is to prepare qualified 
students for careers in research, development, design, and teaching i 
the challenges of ever-increasing technical problems and the nation $ " 
these fields. The education and research opportunities offered in MI j 
combine the academic resources of George Washington University ( 
fessional research resources and facilities of NASA-Langley Research " 


These opportunities also enable students to ws 
with F 


involve themse 


projects that excite their interest and permit them to associate T^ [sx 
visiting members who are working on related problems. Most O gnit i 


and NASA scientists conduct research, and students are closel if 
intimate association of research and instruction from the day of b^ 

It is believed that the experience of the students during their stay p 
Langley Research Center will be highly rewarding and will 
throughout their future careers. | 


The current education and research programs are the 
Acoustics Program.—The Acoustics program is concerned "x 
lems of alleviating noise and with providing a technical base , 
acceptable aircraft and space vehicles, noise-resistant structures ou 

transportation systems. Areas of current research interest inc 

layer noise, duct acoustics, jet noise, nonlinear problems n » ing! 
noise, structural response to noise, mechanical and acoustical © 
lems, and subjective response to noise and vibration. 

Flight Sciences Program.—The Flight Sciences program deals areas of 

flight concepts of both CTOL and V/STOL aircraft, including 
dynamics, instrumentation, guidance and control, aeroelasticiD ated s 
analysis. Specific research areas that are currently being invest of Vl 
aerodynamic analysis of jet-augmented wings, stability and contro gu 
aircraft, analysis and flow visualization of wing-tip vortices, 
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Tli è 
2 testing of V/STOL 
am evaluation of aircraft handling characteristics, and ride-quality control 


g tures and Dynamics Program [he Structures and Dynamics Pro- 
ome ' designed to provide a basic understanding and a working knowledge a 
‘logy Cy areas pertinent to structures, solid mechanics, and c— tech- 
(lude ncluding computer-aided design. Areas of current research "m, 
ig, elution techniques on fourth-g 'ration computers multidisciplinary anc 
le ated design Procedures; interactive graphics: nonlinear and dynamic prob- 


S, rotor 
adva 


dynamics; active control athematical programming; and other 


Need structural design procedures 
le Environment 
5 aimed ; 
Mos d at 
Phere for use 
in inte 

TDre 

ents, pret 


al Modeling Program The Environmental Modeling Pro- 
developing mathematical models which characterize the at- 
in predicting pollutant distributions and transport, and for 
ation of satellite remote measurements of atmospheric constitu- 


transfe eas of research include direct and inverse techniques for the radiative 
balance, Problem; effects of particulates on atmospheric chemistry and energy 
thes, tole of chemistry, mass transport, and radiative transport in models 
me Str 


The atosphere and troposphere. 
Cemeg > faterials Se lence Pri 
Which With theoretical 

Cragin, Blade mech 


gram Ihe Materials Science Program is con- 
analysis and experimental verification of processes 


1 
anical properties of metal-matrix cí mposites; analysis of 


MITME and Stress-corrosion of materials in environments encountered by 
deter ini Vehicles; analysis of creep and cyclic creep materials, based on both 
Wal ro = Models and multiparameter regression; and prediction of mechan- 
tiong erties Of engineering alloys in terms of composition, processing condi- 
“egy des Service history Areas of current research interest include interfacial 
diction "ireas *Orrosion, cyclic creep prediction mechanical property pre- 


Wines. 

wis, te In these Programs are Graduate Student Research Scholar Assist- 
Mai Y from George Washington University, scientists and engineers from 
wa number and Visiting scientists and engineers g 
lag s Seekj Research Scholar Assistantships are available to qualifiec 
din Ing an outstanding opportunity for graduate study and research 


Brees of Master of Science and Doctor of Science in the 


Up awarded’ Flight Sciences, and Structures and Dynamics. Applicants 
the» 97,000 ma Research Scholar Assistantships will receive stipends of 
inf tor o e Year tor a Master of Sc ence degree ind $8.000 a year for 
tine, ation May | Ce degree. Applications, a JIAFS brochure, and additional 
Det ang ^4 De obtained from Professor S.W. Yuan, JIAFS, School of En- 

3005». Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, 


NS) ue 
RDC GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


M Programs are offered in cooperation with the Naval Ship 
e 


win, lead to , ment Centers, Annapolis and Carderock, Md. Programs 
e : Master's degree in 


engineering administration, ocean and 
^ materi 


als science, or systems science. The programs are 
applicants in the Annapolis and Carderock areas. Students 
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not seeking a degree may register for courses offered in these programs provie 
ing they have the approval of the faculty adviser at the time of registration. FA 
additional information, write to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, 9e 
of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington University, a 
ton, D.C. 20052. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN ENGINEERING 
tes P 


Cooperative education is a process of education which formally integra 
student's academic study with work experience in cooperating employer oT 
zations. The usual plan is for the student to alternate periods of college ent 
with periods of experience in appropriate fields of industry and govern 
The experience periods are considered an integral part of the student's ed 
tion. Through the interaction of the study and work experiences, the 
enhances his academic knowledge, his personal development, and his e, 
sional preparation. The teaching faculty, the coordinators, and the emp 
supervisors share in the educational process of the cooperative student. , 
The following factors are adhered to as closely as possible for the $ 
working experience: X mL 
1. The student's employment is related as closely as possible to his 
study and individual interest within his field. " 
2. The employment is considered to be a regular, continuing, and 
element in the educational process. i 
3. The working experience will ideally increase in difficulty and Aly ™ 
bility as the student progresses through the academic curriculum. Norm y 
salary of the student will increase accordingly. E p 
The student's working experience in industry or government gives adit 
opportunity to meet and work with men and women under varied CO eo 
to get along with them, learn from them, respect them, and earn their pe 
Indeed, these advantages alone could be as important in shaping à Y 
son's life as the opportunity to obtain experience in a chosen field. 


ADVANTAGES OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


my 
Combines Theory and Practice.—By coordinating the work experien p 
industrial and governmental organizations with the campus education rev 
theory and practice are closely integrated, and students find grea i 
in their studies. As a result of this alternation between academic anÓ ' ¢ a 
environments, the student tends to understand the role and mean 
environment, with a deeper appreciation for each. nine t 
Helps Finance Educational and Living Expenses.— The student's € us P 
contribute substantially to financing his own education and living eXPE™ 4 qf 
ing to independence and contributing significantly to his self-estee rien i 
fidence. As stated earlier, it is expected that as the working €XP* Ü y 
creases in difficulty and responsibility as the student progresses dingt: 
academic curriculum, the salary of the student will increase accor ark j 
Serves as a Bridge to the F uture.—Cooperative education » 
nuinely of 


orient students to the world of work. Most students are ge 
about their future life work. They want to know more about the ran s T. 
pations open to them, and the potentials and limitations of on’ ne 


want to know about the qualifications demanded and their ow? 
cooperative education programs, students have opportunities fOr e 


xplorin 
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°Wn abilities in connection with real jobs, and they find a direct means of gain- 
Mg information and guidance not only in the occupations in which they are em- 
Poyed but in a number of related fields as well. They have a chance to test 
eir own aptitudes more fully than is normally possible on campus. 
"creases Motivation to Achieve.—This coordination of work and study in- 
ases student motivation. As students see connections between jobs they hold 
AM the things they are learning in school, greater interest in academic work 
a During the work periods there is a tendency for the student to de- 
“0p good work habits because his efforts as a productive and salaried employee 
fated by the employer. 
Enhances Human Relationships.—Because the work experiences involve the 
ents in relations with co-workers who come from a variety of backgrounds, 
lam use success in these jobs requires constructive relationships with col- 
of 8, most students in cooperative education develop deeper understanding 
T people and greater skills in human relations. 
“ments Development of Maturity.—For many students the work experi- 
Contributes to an increased sense of responsibility for their own efforts, 
re dependence on their own judgments, and a corresponding development 
d Hetty. In addition, the student's role as a team member in a real and pro- 
is © working environment inculcates a seriousness of life and purpose which 
yed for the traditional college graduate. 


Cre: 


REsp, 
ONSIBII ITIES OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDENT 


lei Cooperative student working in association with the professionals in his 
" * student must adopt professional standards of conduct. He is also a 
App: tative of the George Washington University School of Engineering and 
hp hig tence. After each work period the student prepares a report describ- 
Qf hi duties and responsibilities at work, and his supervisor sends an appraisal 

3 Work performance to the Cooperative Program Coordinator. These re- 

âre reviewed with the student and become part of his University record. 
tmp Cooperative program is a three-way partnership among the student, his 
etend and George Washington University. The student’s responsibilities 
Pme lUally to each of the other two members of the partnership, and the 
Consent P M be altered during the program without the knowledge and 


E 
Ing MPLOYERS PARTICIPATE IN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


mi and 


u government agencies have found that cooperative students are 
Pople © employees, Generally speaking, they are alert and energetic young 
hy, pa 9, stimulated by a definite goal, return more than a day's work for a 
Nip: Y. Graduates of the cooperative program represent a good source of 
M M Manpower. The training period provides an opportunity for the 
Mo Crs 4 to evaluate the student as a prospective permanent employee. Em- 
Wilifieg e that this program is an important part of their effort to attract well- 
Moyer i *"Ployees. At the same time, the student is able to evaluate the em- 
tha, ates Ls Of his future plans and interests. About half of the cooperative 
3 they Stablish such mutually beneficial relationships with their employers 
Ned stg 'emain in permanent employment after graduation, with a substantial 
lt is In their careers. 


Phasized, however, that neither the student nor the employer is ob- 


| 
| 
| 
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ligated for permanent employment after graduation. Industry and governmo 
agencies consider participation in cooperative education as a long-range 1n 
ment rather than a current expense. As à partner with the University, 
ployer is engaged in à joint effort to develop young talent more fully, thus 9 
suring better education for the student, improved utilization of the gra! 
and greater cooperation with the University. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
Students entering the program must be in good academic standing and mvs 
have completed at least two semesters of academic study prior to their first "E 
assignment. To remain in the program, the student must maintain à passi 
average and perform satisfactorily for his employer. 


LIVING ACCOM MODATIONS 

Arrangements will be made for students in the cooperative program t 
their dormitory and dining privileges at the University, if they so desire, 
the work periods. During this time, they will also retain full student pri 
and have access to all University facilities. Faculty will be available fof 
sultation by appointment. 


reti 
O aur 
ileg” 
" 


WORK-STUDY SCHEDULES 


N 
At this time, individual schedules are being arranged with the various e 
ers in the Washington area. Since each employer operates differently, 
schedules are arranged which are mutually satisfactory to the student, 
ployer, and the School. pj 
Generally, the student's schedule is arranged with the employer after be i 
successfully completed the first year of study. Many employers will req ea 
student to work during the summer immediately following the freshman t 
The student returns to the School for the sophomore year, working à " 
ing the second summer. Beginning with the third year, students alterna nitt 
tween employer and classroom each semester for the next two years, pe^ 
to the classroom for the fifth and final year. Schedules for transfer St nou 
are arranged on an individual basis according to the number of credit 
transferred and the employer’s requirements. 
Arrangements have been made or are in progress with man 
trial organizations, and governmental agencies for employment oppo 


y businesses es 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM WITH NAVY LABORATORIES poc 
Arrangements have been made with the U.S. Naval Ship Research and jo 
opment Centers, Annapolis and Carderock, Md., and with other na 500% 
oratories in which it is possible for the student to earn more than 94°" if 
planned technical work assignments, obtain a Bachelor of Science ost 
such areas as civil, electrical, or mechanical engineering, and be in a E ig! 
position upon graduation to obtain a permanent Civil Service positio iep 
grade and salary commensurate with the student’s education and expo per 
Tuition, textbooks, and fees (exclusive of room and board) up tO 
may be granted on request. If tuition assistance is received, the "adul 
student must agree to serve as a government civilian employee 4 ter 
for a period to be determined by regulations in effect at that time. 
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To Participate in the program at the naval laboratories, the student must be 
*ademically acceptable to the University and must meet the requirements of 
* Civil Service € ommission for employment at these laboratories. 

ork Experience.—This program integrates formal study at this School 
With Practical work experience, an essential element of the educational process. 
* employment is related to the field of study in which the student is engaged, 
and it is diversified to afford breadth of experience. The work experience in- 
“teases in difficulty and responsibility and, in general, parallels the student’s 
Ogres through the academic phases of his program. 

he 3 à Civil Service employee, the co-op student is eligible for many federal 


life ts, including annual leave, sick leave, paid holidays, health benefits, and 
* Insurance, 


"'éshman. Admission. Applications for the cooperative education program 


ut be submitted before March | of the senior high school year. Students 
up, ns at mid-term and wishing to begin study in the spring semester should 

? Do later than December 1. 

"Qsfer Students Admission.— Transfer students from other institutions 
lo ps, omit cooperative education applications and required credentials prior 
fora. l for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, and May 1 
" "il mmer sessions. The transfer student should be in good standing as to 
tended Ip and conduct. He should be eligible to return to the last previously 
"ttsity Institution in the semester for which he seeks admission to this Uni- 


"ror Schedule 
Annual 

" Grade* Pay Scale 
arSitration Summer Work Period GS-2 $5,996 
Sum man Year George Washington University : 

phor, Work Period GS-3 6,764 
mer e Year George Washington University , 

tior y 2 Work Period GS-4 7,596 
huic car Fall George Washington University 

Spring "ar Extended, 

nj, b» Summer, Fall Work Period GS-4 7,596 
Vn, CAT Spring George Washington University 

lior Ye. Work Period GS-5 8,500 
i. Sar George Washington University 

Ry additional information, write to Manager, Cooperative Education, School of 
de 20028 and Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, 


; ERGRADUATE DUAL-DEGREE PROGRAM WITH HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


li 
a Schoo} of I arai 

tedi : Agineering and Applied Science and Hampton Institute, both 
Teren four-year degree-granting institutions, have established a 3-2 dual- 
“Nd Program that joins general education and career education in a unique 
era "Prehensive experience. This program is in addition to the engineering 
: already offered on the campus at George Washington University. 

9n offers several four-year degree programs in a variety of disciplines. 


DO 


employers offer comparable salary rates 


a —— M M— 
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To provide opportunity for careers in engineering, Hampton Institute joined 
with the School of Engineering and Applied Science, which offers acc 
four-year programs in engineering. 
Students enrolled in the 3-2 program at Hampton first follow a general pe 
gram of study for three years at Hampton Institute. This program is baset, 
the social sciences, humanities, and the preparatory background enginettil 
courses in mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which help develop prow 
cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communication skills. 
After successful completion of the first phase of study, students then follo" 
a two-year career program in engineering at the School of Engineering A 
Applied Science. During this phase of the study, students may specia 
any of the following areas of engineering, which are also offered in G sn 
ular four-year programs: 
1. Civil Engineering, or the following options: 
Computer-oriented Civil Engineering. 
2. Electrical Engineering, or the following option: Computer Science. 
3. Mechanical Engineering, or the following options: Energy and por 
Resources, Computer-oriented Mechanical Engineering. 
Some of the advantages of the dual degree program follow. 3 
The student receives two degrees: a B.S. from Hampton Institute and y 
in an engineering area from George Washington University. This unique fe 
demic background provides the student with many options in choosing ? ati” 
sion upon graduation. The student may go into engineering practice, " 
study for advanced degrees, or enter other professional areas such as laW: 
cine, or teaching. 
Minority students may begin their education at Hampton Institute, s 
dominantly black college, and then complete the last two years of T ei 
tion at an urban university in Washington, D.C., thereby widening thelf 
tional, social, and cultural backgrounds. " 
Dual-degree students, while at Hampton, may participate in the "mi 
Training Program. In this program, students may work for à 12-wee ML 
during the summer at the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight Scie y BF 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration's (NASA) Lan NU 
search Center in Hampton, Va., obtaining valuable work experience This P^ 
rate laboratory while earning funds for the following academic year. " "nd 
gram may be made available to some prefreshmen who desire tO 
graduation from secondary school. 3 
In GWU's Cooperative Education Program in Engineering (se pals o 
a student may work summers and one or two academic semesters ring © 
sufficient funds to help pay expenses while obtaining valuable engine? j 
perience. 
The 3-2 program offers the student time to acclimate himself to "o 
and study at a reasonable cost while preparing for an exciting and 
profession, Regi, 
For further information write or call Dean of Admissions and 1517 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 32668, Phone (804) 727-5328 or mo 
or Manager, Engineering Admissions, School of Engineering a ne (20 
Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, pho 
676-6168. 


Environmental Enginee! 
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CONTINUING ENGINEERING EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The future of the engineering profession will depend to a consider- 
able extent on the demonstrated competence of individual engineers 
to make optimum use of the latest scientific and technical knowledge 
In dealing with current and future problems. Participation in pro- 
Brams of continuing engineering studies will ensure that such com- 
Petence can be maintained.* 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science is meeting the need expressed 
Progr With a comprehensive program of noncredit courses. The objective of the 
j^. 4m is to enhance the competence of practicing engineers rather than to 
oered their attainment of academic degrees. Tuition for noncredit courses 
lecessi in the program is usually paid by the employers, who recognize the 
S y for immediate improvement in the employee's on-the-job capability. 
reorganizations and reductions have required many engineers to change 
Specialties or to take on additional duties within their present jobs; con- 
for ad engineering education can provide the education and skills necessary 
Pomori: changes. Continuing engineering education also aids in qualifying for 
9ns, and for maintaining certification in certain professional fields. 


we Program will present about 200 noncredit courses this year. A number 

"t four E for five days (30 classroom hours), while others last for two, three, 

ays. Some courses are presented in the evening (two-hour sessions 

à week for 10 to 12 weeks). In some courses, presentation of theory is 

OU by workshops to give participants practice in the application of the 

Untries. uitcipline. Students from all over the nation and from many foreign 

àve participated in courses. Their variety of experience and back- 

tach o enhances the value of the discussions, enriching their relationships with 
r and with their instructors. 


heir 
tiny} 


Me of the subjects which have been presented in this program include: 
Antenn 
Clin; as 


inica] Laser Communications 
Co Engineering 


Migur. Lase rs i 
Contr ation Management Life Cycle Costing 
Construa On Estimating Management of Research and 
Cost Stion Management Development 
Design nalysis for Engineers Metric Conversion 
Digital P Cost Minicomputers 
Digital M Data Communications Monte Carlo Simulation 
lecti Megrated Circuits Nonparametric Statistics 
y Relayin Controls and Protective Operations Research 
pay Tw : Radar Systems 
Der OIces Reliability 
yi onset Vation Satellite Communication Systems 
ral Tootal Impact Statements Solar House Heating and Cooling 
iber a 3 Analysis Standards and Calibration Labs 
'tcastin Integrated Optics Statistics for Engineers 
Hea Pj d Techniques Surface Effect Vehicles 
tard T System Safety 
po *chnology Telecommunications 
LJ 


fW eri 1 
“ington pociety for Engineering Education, Final Report: Goals of Engineering Education 
' >C.: January, 1968). 
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New courses are added as needs become apparent in various fields and repeated ! 


courses are continuously revised. 

In addition to the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Scien 
outstanding lecturers and instructors from other universities, from industry, f 
from government laboratories and agencies serve on the instructional st 
the program. 

The program also offers noncredit contact courses off-campus specificall 
tailored for the needs and background of the engineers employed by à compas 
or agency. Tuition for these courses is usually slightly lower than for 


offered at the University. Such courses have been presented as far away 


Argentina. : 
To receive announcements or additional information on the program, writ 
to Continuing Engineering Education Program, School of Engineering " 
Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
call (202) 676-6106. 


p^ | 


Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied y 
Science; Co-director of the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight Scie 
James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Engine 

Applied Science 
Sam Rothman, Ph.D., Chairman of the 
tration 
William Henry Marlo 
search; Director of the Institute for Mana 
Arnold Charles Meltzer, D.Sc., Chairman of the Department 0 
neering and Computer Science panied! 
Shao Wen Yuan, Ph.D., Chairman of the t of Civil, a cows 
ute 


Administration 23 


ering 


Department of Engineering Adm 


Re 

w, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Operation: ng 
gement Science and Enginee A 

f Electric 


Departmen 
Director, Joint Instit 


and Environmental Engineering; Associate 

tics and Flight Sciences Study al 
Alfred Martin Freudenthal, D.Sc., Director of the Institute for the 

Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliability te pro 
John Edward Duberg, Ph.D., Director of the NASA-Langley Gradua 

gram; Director of the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight Science 
Malcolm P. Clark, M.S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley Gradua 

gram ri" 
William F. Shanahan, B.S., Manager of Engineering Admissions and Coop? 

gdut 


tive Education 

John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., 
tion, Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight 

John Witherspoon, M.S., Assistant Administrator of the 
uate Program 

Jack Emerson Mansfield, B.S. in E.E., Director of the 
Education Program 

Frederic A. Hooper, M.S., Research and Resources Officer 

George Ellowitz, B.A., Executive Associate to the Dean 


1 . d 
Ph.D., Assistant Director, Research an 


Sciences N ASA-Langley Grit 
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m PURPOSES of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineering and 
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*T colleges, schools, and divisions of the University as well as between the 
in, Sd the University's Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of 
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tinued 1 the community and the nation; and to stimulate support for the con- 
evelopment of the School and its programs, 
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eering 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES are listed programs of study, curricula, and cours 
of instruction offered by the School of Engineering and Applied Science gs 

Students who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take €9 si! 
offered by the School should apply for admission to the Division of ive 
Students. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


Courses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate 


jl. 
(3 
although certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrange, 
are approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses DU ty 
201 to 300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certain ins "LI 
taken by qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from ? 
400 are primarily for doctoral students. 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT d 
The number of semester hours credit given for the satisfactory completi? 
a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus jn 


course giving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3)» con 
semester course giving three hours credit is marked (3). A semester ye ja” 
sists of the completion of one 50-minute period of class work or of ? 
oratory period a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


Following course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the se» 
for which the course is scheduled to be offered. The term “academie, of [4 
used only with two-semester courses, and indicates that the first dé spi 
course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in 4 not y 
semester; the term "as arranged" is used for courses which coul 
scheduled at the time of printing this catalogue. Offerings for nsult 
sessions are not designated in this catalogue. Students should co A 
Summer Sessions Catalogue or Schedule of Classes for summer 
Schedule of Classes is also published for each fall and spring Se" 
provides up-to-date information concerning the time of course offerings: 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations. 


Acct Accounting Engl English 
ApSc Applied Science Geol Geology 
Bioc Biochemistry Math Mathematics 
BiSc Biological Sciences ME Mechanical Engineering 
Chem ( shemistry Micr Microbiology 
CE Civil Engineering OR Operations Research 
CSci Computer Science Phys Physics 
Econ Economics Soc Sociology | 
EE Electrical Engineering Stat Statistics | 
EAd Engineering Administration U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 
Engs Engineering Science | | 
Applied Science 
Inte 
Merdepartmental offerings. 


‘ i 
NDERGRADUATE COURSES 
57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) 


First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics, including force 

systems, equilibrium conditions, simple structures, distributed forces, | 

Shear and moments, friction and the concept of work, virtual work and 

cde Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 113, Phys 2. | 
Pall) | 


58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) 


Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics, including 

kinematics of particles, velocity and acceleration, Newton's laws of mo- 

lion, momentum, work, kinetic energy, potential energy, central force 

fields, vibrations, resonance, dynamics of systems of particles, kinematics 

Of a rigid body, dynamics of a rigid body. Introduction to Lagrangian- 
amiltonian formulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 57. (Spring) 


113 Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems, 
including application of matrices and linear algebra, ordinary differential 
*quations, vector calculus and integral theorems, complex algebra. Pre- 
requisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 


l : a , 

l4 Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems, 
Including application of Bessel functions, Legendre polynomials, Fourier 
Series and integrals, Laplace transforms, partial differential equations in 


engineering and applied science. Prerequisite: ApSc 113. (Fall and 
Pring) 


1 é 
I5 Engineering Analysis III (3) | 


Solution of engineering problems using concepts from probability and 
Statistics, including random variables, distribution functions, mathematical | 
*Xpectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hypothesis testing, 
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correlation, anc regression. This methodology applied to problems / 
structural design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product qua” 
equipment reliability, engineering management, and societal enginee™ 
Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 


GRADUATE COURSES 
211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables inc 
contour integration, conformal mapping, inversion integral, an pow 
ary-value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. all 


spring) 


212 Analytical Methods in Engineering Il (3) 


Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engineering » 
lems including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue problems 
eralized Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. P 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) af. 
Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial problems in ail 
neering involving wave propagation, diffusion processes, and pot 
distributions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and sp 


214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 


Introduction to variational methods in engineering including Ri ” 
Galerkin approximation methods for boundary-value problems. Aspects 
linear integral equations arising from engineering analysis. Pret 
approval of Department. (Spring) 


215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) ; 
Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initial value problems 
neering, including characteristics, wave propagation, and Green's 
Prerequisite: ApSc 213. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls) 


216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) P 
Selected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied to appre 7 : 
solution of nonlinear boundary and initial value problems in eng sig 
(2) application of singular integral equations in problems of raring " 
(3) applications of elements of functional analysis in engin altel” 
science. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring 1 
nate springs) 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering _ 
AM 


Professors C.H. Walther, G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, Harold Liebowitz, 
Freudenthal, S.W. Yuan (Chairman), Joseph Foa, J.E. Feir, T.G. Toridis 
A.K. Noor (R^ 


H.V. Nutt (Research), J.P. Campbell (Research), John Eftis, 
search), Fred Schulman (Research) 
Adjunct Professors J.E. Duberg, I.E. 
Kollmann, R.M. Sorensen, Yoram Gordon, Harry P 
Tombaugh | 
Professorial Lecturers R.E. Fulton, Robert Wilson, Joseph Kirshner, M.F. ad | 
W.P. Reid, Robert Dillon, R.A. Hechtman, Charles Molloy, W : 
MJ. Queijo, R.P. Nalesnik, Otto Mayr, J.B. Scalzi, Philip Donely, "2 
Ochi, L.S. Galowin, R.F. Baker, F.L. Young, L.K. Loftin, Jr., M.S. ojal 
Associate Professors B.I. Hyman, A.M. Kiper, J.S.W. Chi, M.K. Myers (R 
search), D.L. Jones (Research), J.L. Whitesides, Jr. (Research), C.M. Gilmor 
A.R. Schrader (Research), J.C. Yu (Research), H.L. Runyan, Jr. (Resear 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W.D. Erickson, R.W. Fralich, E.C. Yates, ; 
Michael Yachnis, Nils Salvesen, J.D. Shaughnessy, Jaroslaw Sobieszcz Hd 
Manuel Stein, Gajanan Sabnis, R.B. Samworth, Benjamin Whang, M.B. rJ 
ker, G.E. Lamphere, Nicholas Basdekas, Donald Ellison, J.B. Fisher, gii 
Barnwell, J.D. Buckley, Arthur Sosslau, R.J. Fisher, A.L. Burgett, "t 
McGean, Duncan MacKinnon, Kenneth Saczalski, W.J. Gunn, T. Pe 
P.B. Buck, E.F. Skelton, G.C. Canavos, H.A. Leybold, M.D. Gunzbe 
Metin Lokmanhekim rise 
Assistant Professors Yishu Chiu, Khalilollah Khozeimeh (Research), R.S. 
(Research), B.R. Barkstrom (Research) 
Adjunct Assistant Professors B.W. Hannah, A.K. Trehan jC 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.A. Gorman, LE. Beckwith, R.L. Bowles: P. 
Hardin. CJ. Jachimowski, J.B. Robertson, G.L. Smith, R.M. Bronto 
Matulka, R.Y. Ting, J.A. Belding, Jr., J.E. Carter, C.E. Kirby, R.C. d 
gomery, K.S. Park, T.A. Straeter, W.E. Zorumski, Anthony Boiarsk! 
Ettinger, E.B. Glynn, A.H. Purcell, J.R. Schiess, J.N. Shoosmith 
Lecturer Meir Romansky 


Garrick, B.L. Clarkson, A.A. Wolf, e | 


erry, H.H. Schmitt, L. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY P 
Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering activities T: 
closely related to the control ent an^ pla 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students for careers 1 k s ap 
ning, design, and construction of buildings; 
transportation systems; harbors; off-shore facilities; coastal prot 
tures; flood and pollution control systems for rivers, estuaries, and lakes: et * 
navigation systems; large power generation and flood control dams; 


, jon 
sources projects; urban renewal and development projects; and polluti techt? 
trol and waste disposal projects. 


It also provides the scientific an y 
logical background required for careers in municipal engineering, ur rees 
regional planning, and environmental civil engineering, as well as for Crateri” 
engineering research in structural mechanics, Ocean engineering, 
engineering, and industrialized housing. n 

The concern for environmental quality has led to th 
merous problem areas such as air, water, land, and noise pO 


50 


» 
e identificatio® , 
[lution 
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Pie Which, in turn, has emphasized the need for “broad-gauged” engineer- 
tonne! who have been educated in a field of engineering and have a 
, € understanding of the social, economic, and legal aspects of their pro- 
pow. The senior year allows students interested in contemporary urban 
E to emphasize environmental aspects by branching off into an area of 

nmental 


t civil engineering, or students interested in the use of computers 
? select 


an option which will prepare them for immediate careers in computing 


onat as graduate study in computer-dominated or computer-oriented profes- 

al fields, 

tere Concentration of study outlined in the curriculum below provides the 

tional ok gl beginning a career upon graduation, for registration as a profes- 

ate a engineer as required by law, and for continuing study at the gradu- 

fields y Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate 
- the School; however, a student in civil engineering should select his 


Umanitia Y "ur 
“nities and social science electives with a view to supplementing his interest 


Dgineering Sociology 126, Urban Sociology, must be included as one of his 


tlectives 


CORE er, 
RE ct RRICULUM 
Normally the 


Shoo} first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in the 
of Engineering and Applied Science. 
First Semester 
EE 51 Applications of Computers (3) 
ath 30 Precalculus (3) 
Ph, 3 Calculus of One Variable (3) 
l ys 3: Foundations of Physics (3) 
ective Sclected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Second Semester a 
tagi g «es 4; Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
Math 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Ph 3 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
hag Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
tive Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Third Semester 
A liia. uia 
vwd Analytical Mechanics I (2) 


Ange * Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Chen i: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Phys is. General Chemistry (4) 


Blectiy Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
e Selected from Humanities or Social Sciences (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 
Fourth Semester 
Ape 58 


Ang, 114, Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
CE 110. Engineering Analysis II (3) 
* Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 
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CE 140: 
Phys 16: 
Elective: 


AR UR 


Materials Science (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CURRICULUM 


CE 120: 
CE 123: 
CE 166: 
CE 167: 
ME 131: 


CE 183: 
CE 190: 
Geol 136: 
ME 126: 
Elective: 


CE 168: 
CE 191: 
CE 193: 
CE 194: 
CE 195: 
Elective: 


CE 182: 
CE 185: 
CE 192: 
CE 196: 
CE 197: 
Elective: 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 204: 
CE 205: 
CE 206: 
CE 210: 
CE 215: 
CE 216: 
CE 217: 
CE 220: 
CE 243: 
CE 253: 
CE 256: 
EAd 150: 


Fifth Semester 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 

Structural Theory (6) 

Materials Engineering (2) 

Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 

Thermodynamics (3) | 


Sixth Semester _ — 


Urban Planning (3) 

Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Engineering Geology (3) 

Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


E | 


Seventh Semester 


Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 

Metal Structures (3) 

Hydraulics (3) 

Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources 
Hydrology (3) 

Technical elective (3) 


Eighth Semester v M — 1 


(3) 


Foundation Engineering (2) 

Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Labor 
Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 3) 
Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures Co 
Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Con 
Technical elective (2) 


atory (1) 


Technical Electives | 
Design of Metal Structures (3) 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 

Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) 
Foundation Engineering (3) 

Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
Urban Construction Technology (3) 
Advanced Hydrology (3) 

Water Resources Engineering I (3) 
Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Struct 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering ( 
Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
Composite Materials (3) 


res (3) 
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COMPUTER. ORIENTED CIVIL ENGINEERING OPTION 


The rapidly e 


: xpanding use of computers in the design and control of engineering 
"stems provi 


: des increasing opportunities for engineering careers in which, upon 
caution, a high degree of proficiency and ease in the extensive and sophisti- 
Tepla ET Of digital and other computers is essential. This program therefore 
"a. the technical electiv es of the principal professional undergraduate pro- 
tions mh electives that provide comprehensive exposure to computer applica- 
Mn te solution of problems of civil engineering. It prepares the student for 
tom late careers as well as for graduate study in computer-dominated or 
Puter-oriented professional fields. 


CURRICULUM 


P ¥ 
"requisite. 


first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 
ages 5152 


Fifth Semester 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 123: Structural Theory (6) 
Materials Engineering (2) 
- Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
E 131: Thermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester 


te 183 Urban Planning (3) 
E 190 Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
A 136: Engineering Geology (3) 
= 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ective Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
Seventh Semester " 
= 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
CE 191: Metal Structures (3) 
CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 
Ei 194 Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 
ective Technical electives (6) 
Eighth Semester 
C : - : i 
a E Foundation Engineering (2) 


CE 2: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
CE E Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


Ble Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
“tive: — Technical elective (5) 
Technical Electives 319: 
CE 195. 


CE 210; Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
10: Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 


EE 152: 

| EngS 282: 
EngS 283: 

EngS 284: 

*Geol 189: 


CE 120: 


ENVIRONMENTAL CIVIL ENGINEERING OPT ION 
Environmental civil engineering is concerned with the study of the problem: y 
environmental quality | 
etc.—that affect the life, development, and behavior of the individual à " 
as society. One of the goals of this program is to provide the student with © 
| essentials for beginning a career upon graduation so that he may be in 4F 
tion to contribute to the solutions of the problems related to the m^ 
of environmental quality. The curriculum prepares the student for gr? 
study or for a career in environmental civil engineering. 


CURRICULUM 


Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curric 
pages 51-52. 


CE 123: 
CE 166: 
CE 167: 
ME 131: 


CE 183: 
CE 190: 
| *Geol 136: 
ME 126: 
Elective: 


CE 168: 
CE 191: 
CE 193: 
CE 194: 
| CE 195: 
| Elective: 


CE 182: 
CE 185: 
CE 192: 


* For Geology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue: 


gs» è 
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Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
Computer-aided Design (3) 

Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 

Geophysics of the Solid Earth (2) 


air, water, land, noise, transportation, urban ren 
al as "7. 


i rove 
imp) dui 


ulum. s 


Fifth Semester aan 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 


Structural Theory (6) 

Materials Engineering (2) 

Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Thermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester 


Urban Planning (3) 

Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Engineering Geology (3) 

Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester 


Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 

Metal Structures (3) 

Hydraulics (3) 

Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and 
Hydrology (3) 

Technical elective (3) 


Resources (3) 


Eighth Semester $5 ak a — 


Foundation Engineering (2) 


Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
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CE 196: Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
Elective: Technical elective (2) 


Technical Electives* 


Bioc 221: General Biochemistry (3 or 4—4 or 5) 
BiSc 11-12: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) 
Chem 50: Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 
CE 240: Environmental Microbiology (3) 
CE241: Environmental Chemistry (3) 
CE 242: Solid Waste Disposal (3) 
CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 
ngS 242: Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
Micr 21 l: Microbiology (4) 


GEoTEC - 
OTECHNICAL CIVIL ENGINEERING OPTION 


fetechnical civil engineering encompasses a broad range of engineering prob- 
teologi Olving soil mechanics, foundation engineering, rock mechanics and 
en aspects of engineering. More specifically, planning, design, and con- 
em a Of structures founded on or constructed of soil and rock constitute 

main features of this branch of civil engineering. Included are the design 
itd aig ction of foundations for all types of buildings, bridges, highway 
^ à eld pavements; design and construction of earth and FEE dame, 
equ waterfront structures, tunnels, drainage facilities, and sta — 
the ap Sy for reclamation of marginal lands Engineering geology, whict i. 
I" pir ation of geological data, principles, and interpretations to natura y 
à 4,..5 Carth and rock masses, constitutes an important part in the planning 


“Sign stages of civil engineering structures of the above type. 
CURRICULUM 
Pterequisit " : e : A E 
Pages s, <<: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 


-52 


ira c ^ With the following changes: 
the Ele Semester: Geology 21 Physical Geology (3), will be taken instead of 
‘lect 8) 


Ive, 
Ou " : 
f (a rth Semester: Geology 122 Structural Geology (4), will be taken instead 


110 Introduction to Environmental Engineering and (b) elective. 


Fifth Semester 


R i EE Ls 
CE TA Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
ME 13, Structural Theory (6) 


* bo C 
Geol jz: Thermodynamics (3) 
163: Sedimentation (4) 


Cred Biologi l E 
tate Catalog SCiences, Chemistry, and Geology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and 
€. 
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Sixth Semester o. 


l | ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
3 CE 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Jl *Geol 128: | Geomorphology (3) 
*Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester — 


CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
CE191: Metal Structures (3) 
CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 
l CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply Resources (3) 
CE 195: Hydrology (3) 
*Geol 189: Geophysics of the Solid Earth (2) 


Eighth Semester $ DaS OO 


CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) 
CE 185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
*Geol 195: Field Work (2) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
Elective: Technical elective (2) 


| CIVIL ENGINEERING UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


| 110 Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 


Chemistry of natural water as it affects hardness, alkalinity, 
carbonate balance. Water treatment chemistry, softening, coa 
flocculation. Chemistry of rivers, oxygen balance, nitrogen cycle, of 
cycle, eutrophication. Waste water treatment. Removal of dissol vis of 
ganic material, nitrogen, phosphorous, and chlorination. Classificati g o 
organic and inorganic air pollutants. Chemical reaction and forma" 

| secondary air pollutants. Chemical analysis of inorganic pollutants; |. of 
| ides, oxides of nitrogen, sulfates, chlorides, sulfur compounds, 0 


;op, 99 
cori 9 


jiphs™ 
carbon, and oxidants. Chemical analysis of organic pollutant® cgi 
hydrocarbons. Control of pollutant emission by absorption, 


| | and combustion. Prerequisite: Chem 13. (Spring) 


120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
Three-dimensional strain and stress. Constitutive equations for sion 4 
viscoelastic, and plastic materials. Axial load, bending ton ego 
struts and beams. Instability and failure. Prerequisite: ApS¢ 58. 


123 Structural Theory (6) classi? 
Theory of determinate and indeterminate structures using both 420 


and modern approaches. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
(Fall) 


140 Materials Science (3) 
Electron structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding; Potes; dif 


crystal structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; reaction conduci 
sion; transport phenomena—thermal conductivity, electri 


* For Geology course descriptions, see the Graduate and Undergraduate Catalogue. 
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Semiconductors; magnetism; elasticity and anelastic phenomena; micro- 
plasticity; plastic deformation; fracture. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: ApSc 114, Phys 16 (Spring) 


166 Materials Engineering (2) 


Mechanical properties and their description; effect of microstructure on 
the mechanical behavior of metals, ceramics, polymers, and polyphase 
materials; effect of strain-rate and temperature; creep, fatigue, and frac- 
ture; effect of surface and environment; materials evaluation for structural 


Performance, Prerequisite: CE 120, 140; or approval of Department. 
(Fall) 


167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 


Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces; 
ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric and plastic materials: tension, com- 


Pression, bending, creep, and fatigue loading. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: CE 166. (Fall) 


168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
Engineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing 


Capacity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126. 
(Fall) 


182 Foundation Engineering (2) 


Subsurface exploration, design of shallow foundations, design of pile 


foundations, earth-retaining structures. Prerequisite: CE 168. (Spring) 
183 Urban Planning (3) 
Engineering aspects of urban planning, including transportation, water 


Supply and sewerage, public utilities, safety and convenience, and natural 
environment. (Spring) 


185 Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 


Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, compressibility, 


and general engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite: CE 168. 
(Spring) 


190 Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 


aws relating to engineering practice, preparation of contract documents 
and specifications, consideration of economic factors in engineering design 
decisions, (Spring) 


191 Metal Structures (3) 


Principles of the design of metal structures; structural elements; connec- 


che Specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. Prerequisite: 
123, (Fall) 


19 x 
2 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


rinciples of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of rein- 
ement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elements, 
i ethods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 123. (Spring) 
93 
Hydraulics (3) 
uid statics: applications to calculation of boundary forces in a static 
fielde uoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic principles; flow 
elds, stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: applications to pipe 
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0r 


flow, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and velocity. * 
channel flow: applications to water resources engineering. Prerequi 


ME 126. (Fall) 


194 Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 
Planning and design of water supply and waste-water disposal p" 
Water quality control and treatment processes. Desalination, 
pollution control. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 17^ 


(Spring) 


195 Hydrology (3) 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream now e 
oration, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograph à? " 
estimating volume of runoff, runoff from snow, hydrographs of l^ 
flow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: flood fr ii 
rainfall frequency, drought, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisite: ApS 
ME 126, and CE 193, which may be taken concurrently. (F 


196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 


Design of civil engineering structures such as wharves, piers, 
tunnels, dams, bridges, water treatment, and drainage systems. 
site: senior status. (Spring) 


z 


197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) m 


Disposal of sewage, biological treatment, chemical treatment, ind? 
activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. Control of req 
wastes and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposal. Pre 


CE 193. (Fall) 
198 Research (1 to 3) d 
as arranged. prere” 


Applied research and experimentation projects; 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


"LI 
Mechanical engineering is primarily concerned with physical systems ap 9 
tion. A mechanical engineer is concerned with the conversion, am utt! 
control of energy from its source to its moving system, He has con arch? 
our present technology in every industry and in every phase of rese” agi 
sign, development, and production. Land and marine vehicles, rans gj 
systems, air-conditioning systems, nuclear reactors and fuel cells, w (9 
tion control devices, and a host of other devices lie in his domain. a fif) 
ing should provide him with the ability to formulate problems based © pi^ 
mental laws of nature, to recognize the types of methods which are y of 
to their solution, to read with understanding the relevant work, 20 jf 
up with a usable answer. The mechanical engineering curriculum fug 
background for careers in research, design, development, and man T 
a wide variety of industries. E in yi. | 

Course offerings in the field of mechanical engineering, which beg d rl 

broad foundation in physics, chemistry, mathematics, humanities, aie | 
sciences, consist of studies in basic mechanics of solids and fluids, 
and electronics, material sciences, dynamic analysis, thermal scien ines” 
conversion and power, environmental control, and the design O n 
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and their control. Furthermore, technical electives in the senior year 
nts interested in the use of computers to select an option which will 
tom m for immediate careers in computing as well as graduate study in 
Puter-dominated or computer-oriented professional fields. The program of 
Y Cutlined below is based on the concept that the mechanical engineer must 
Prepared to meet the challenge of ever-increasing technical, economic, and 
lal Problems, n 
Taduates 
Ure, and 
ve pment, 


are qualified for professional positions in design, analysis, manu- 
application of machines, process, and control, or in research and 
as Well as for graduate work. 
Co ; 

RE CURRICULUM 


Nor ; zelde i 
Shoot LY the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in the 
of Engineering and Applied Science. 
First Semester ^ 
EE 51 Applications of Computers (3) 
ath 30 Precalculus (3) 
M 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) 
E] hys 3: Foundations of Physics (3) 
ective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Second Semester Ty husn 
Eng ABS 4: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
M or 10: English C omposition: Language as Communication (3) 
^": 32: Calculus of Several Variables (3 ) 
B ys 14: Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
tive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Third Semester 3 eae ERE 
(00 s RPP RPMI TM 
ADS. 113: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 


A * Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Gets: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Ph 13; General Chemistry (4) 
ys 15: 


Elect; Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
"e Selected from Humanities or Social Science (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 
Fourth Semester incu E 
ApSc sg 


Aps;,; 7 Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
CR ut Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Materials Science (3) 


Pe 4h Linear Networks I (3) 
Elecii S; Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
ve Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
tk, (May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 
ü 
Teo, CAL ENGINEERING CURRICULUM 
8 4 . . ` , 
tge 59 te: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 
Fifth Semester : ] y 
IM ne 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
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CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 

ME 131; Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester — aer) EE 


EE20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 172: Control Systems (3) 
ME 120: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ME 148: Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


ME 155: Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 

ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
ME 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

ME 190: Mechanisms, Analysis and Synthesis (3) 
ME 191: Mechanical Design (3) 

Elective: Technical elective (3) 


Eighth Semester 


ME 152: Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
ME 193: Engineering Systems Design (3) 

ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 

Elective: Technical electives (6) 


Technical Electives 
CE197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
EAd 150: Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
EngS 251-52: Transportation (3-3) 
ME215: Theory of Vibrations (3) 
ME221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ME225:  Turbomachinery I (3) 
ME 237: Propulsion I (3) 
ME240:  Kinematic Synthesis (3) 
ME247:  Fluidics (3) 


COMPUTER-ORIENTED MECHANICAL ENGINEERING OPTION 


The rapidly expanding use of computers in the design and control of ut. 
ing systems provides increasing opportunities for engineering careers on y 
upon graduation, a high degree of proficiency and ease in the extens! 
sophisticated use of digital and other computers is essential. This Pul 
therefore replaces the technical electives of the principal profession. "T. 
graduate program with electives that provide comprehensive expost erint 
puter applications to the solution of all problems of mechanical engine’ y 
prepares the student for immediate careers as well as for graduale 


computer-dominated or computer-oriented professional fields. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
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CURRICULUM 


Petequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 
age 59, 


Fifth Semester 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 


Sixth Semester | 


EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 172: Control Systems (3) 

E120: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ME 148: Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 


Seventh Semester 


ME155: Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
ME 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

ME 190: Mechanisms, Analysis and Synthesis (3) | 

: Mechanical Design (3) 

Elective: Technical electives (6) 


Eighth Semester 


ME 152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Et 193 Engineering Systems Design (3) 
B E 194 Energy Conversion (3) | 
lective Technical electives (6) | 
Technical Electives dite Set, 
Xi 278: Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
~ 152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
En E 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
È BS 282: Computer-aided Design (3) | 


Rn : Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
BS 284. Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


RY RESOURCES AND POWER OPTION | 


Ni erg Tesources and power option in mechanical engineering is concerned 
Why * study of energy resources and the means of practical and economical 
M ‘On of the various forms of energy to mechanical and electrical power. 
mg demand for energy and power and the shortage of certain energy 
m have confronted mechanical enigineers with new and challenging 
"hir The basic objective of this program is to provide the student with 
background to contribute professionally to the solution of these prob- 
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| 
lems. The program provides study of a comprehensive cross-section of sever! 
fields of mechanical engineering (creative design, materials, fluids, heat tran» 
and energy conversion—combined with allied fields in electrical, transportatió 


and environmental control engineering). The curriculum prepares the stud", 
for graduate study as well as for a career in energy resources and power © 


neering. 


CURRICULUM 


Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, 


page 59. 


CE 120: 
CE 166: 
CE 167: 
ME 131: 
ME 134: 
Elective: 


EE 20: 
EE 172: 
ME 120: 
ME 126: 
ME 148: 
Elective: 


EE 177: 
ME 155: 
ME 187: 
ME 190: 
ME 191: 
Elective: 


ME 152: 
ME 193: 
Elective: 


EAd 150: 
EAd 160: 
ME 176: 
ME 194: 
ME 224: 
ME 225: 
ME 237: 
ME 259: 


| 


Fifth Semester p | 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) | 
Materials Engineering (2) | 
Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) | 
Thermodynamics (3) 

Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Control Systems (3) 

Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester pe 


Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 

Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

Mechanisms, Analysis and Synthesis (3) 
Mechanical Design (3) 

Technical elective (3) 


Eighth Semester _— | 


Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Engineering Systems Design (3) 
Technical electives (9) 


Technical Electives Bp |— 
Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 

Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
Energy Conversion (3) 

Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
Turbomachinery I (3) 

Propulsion I (3) 

Solar Heating and Cooling Systems (3) 

Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning (3) 
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ME 282: Energy Technology (3) 
ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering (3) 
ME 291: Power Systems (3) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
1 


20 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 


Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling and 
simulation. Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles of va- 
rious measuring instruments and sensors. Laboratory experiments, includ- 
ing use of strain gages, oscilloscopes, various tranducers, etc. Introduction 
to basic experimental techniques related to dynamics, fluid flow, and 
thermal sciences. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 131. (Spring) 


126 Fluid Mechanics (3) 


Fluid properties, regimes in fluid mechanics, fluid statics, fluid kinematics, 
basic equations, one- and two-dimensional inviscid incompressible flow, 
viscous incompressible flow, dimensional method. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. 
(Spring) 


131 Thermodynamics (3) 


Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics 
and temperature measurements, work and heat, first law of thermody- 
namics, properties of pure substances, first-law analysis of some thermo- 
dynamic systems, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility, entropy, 
second-law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 


Natural frequencies and response of single- and multiple-degree of free- 
om mechanical systems to dynamic loads. Effect of damping, transient 
and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 


Analysis of thermodynamic power and refrigeration cycles; thermody- 
namics of mixtures of substances: properties of air-water vapor mixtures; 
PSychrometry and analysis of cooling tower and air-conditioning plant; 
third law of thermodynamics and absolute entropy; evaluation of combus- 
tion processes. Molecular distributions and models; introduction to sta- 
tistical and quantum mechanics; statistical thermodynamics and thermody- 
namic properties of gases and solids. Prerequisite: ME 131. (Spring) 


152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


Experimental study of various engineering systems. Laboratory projects 
include experimental design, modeling and simulation parameters, data 


acquisition, and report presentation techniques. Prerequisite: ME 120. 
5 arranged) 


15 " 
Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
.ntroduction to compressible flow, basic equations, propagation of motion 
mn compressible fluids, isotropic-flow relations, steady one-dimensional 
Ow, wave phenomena, small perturbation theory, slender-body theory, 
Method of characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131. (Fall) 
17 . 
6 Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 


lassification and effects of air pollutants; air-quality criteria and stand- 
ards; analysis of pollutants; sources of pollutants and emission inventory; 
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| emission-control equipment. Water-quality standards; sewage and indus 
trial waste characterization and pollutional effects in natural waters; di 


| | mary, biological, and tertiary treatment of wastes; sludge handling 
disposal. Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


187 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

Heat transfer processes. General heat conduction equations; steady- and 

unsteady-state heat conduction problems. Methods of analysis; anal / 
| analog, and numerical solution methods. Fundamentals of convective 

transfer. Evaluation of convective-heat transfer coefficients; dimensio 

analysis, boundary-layer approach, analogy between heat and momen 
transfer. Energy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental CO! 
and laws, radiation properties, radiative-heat transfer between SUP T 
Design considerations; heat-exchanger design and selection. Prerequisil* 
ME 126. (Fall) 


190 Mechanisms, Analysis and Synthesis (3) " 
Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacement, velocities, Vi, 
erations in linkage and cam systems by analytical and graphical me 
Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


191 Mechanical Design (3) of 
Introduction to design concept, selection of materials, and stron 
mechanical elements; design of machine components such à$ cot 
springs, bearings, gears, couplings, screws, and related mechani 
ponents. Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


193 Engineering Systems Design (3) m 
Principles of creative design and system-design concept. Engineering 
nomics, modeling and simulation of physical systems, optimization 
niques. Analog and digital computer-aided design methods. Spec rit 
sign projects which may integrate with ME 152 Mechanical Eng!" 
Laboratory projects. Prerequisite: ME 191. (Spring) 


194 Energy Conversion (3) nf. 
Energy resources of the earth; energy, society, and the national supr! 
| issue of energy and the environment, future outlook for energy techo? 
| and demand. Conversion of energy; fundamental principles 9 nt 
logical options, efficiency of different energy converters. urre 
nologies and longer-range possibilities. Generation of electricity» , s 
| | in the electricity industry; nuclear power systems—growth, ccon iioi di 
environmental impacts. Unconventional methods of power gene ) 
rect energy conversion. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring 


198 Research (1 to 3) qi 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. 
site: junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE—UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 


4 Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) points, jio% 
Introductory descriptive geometry. Use of equipment. phic vie 
curves, planes, and surfaces; principal, auxiliary, and orthogra 
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isometric views, intersection of surface. Technical sketching, dimensions 


and precision, machine elements. Detail and assembly drawings. Struc- 
tural elements. Layout and fabrication drawings, pipe and electric prints. 
(Spring) 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Dynamic developments in science and technology in decades to come will re- 
Wire that the engineer keep pace with newly emerging technological disci- 
Pines, as Well as with new techniques in analysis, design, and computation. 
T these circumstances, it is evident that graduate education in advanced 
Ology will assume a vital responsibility in answering the needs of a tech- 
Bically oriented society. Amidst the proliferation of knowledge and tech- 
Bical specialty, the School adheres to the principle that versatility and depth 
“entific fundamentals should be the characteristic features of any graduate 
€ of study that attempts to prepare the graduate student to cope with 
Bineering developments of today and of the future. 
Brady Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering offers 
lotions: Programs of study in the Various areas of concentration in the pro- 
Well al disciplines of civil and mechanical engineering. Its professional as 
mechas, Dasic interdisciplinary programs encompass the broad areas of solid 
nics, structural engineering, geotechnics and foundation engineering, 
gine marine engineering, public works engineering, urban environmental 
iy a 11g, risk assessment and assurance technology, structures and dynam- 
ther ight sciences, mechanical engineering design, environmental control, 
tert ànd power, transportation engineering, thermal sciences, materials engi- 
"8, hydromechanics, fluid mechanics, and aerospace engineering. Within 
ing coed Categories are basic programs of study and research in the elasticity, 
‘city, and fracture of solids; the mechanics of continua; the structure and 
tg ies of materials; the theory of plates, shells, and elastic stability; advanced 
Vg: 


techn 
Nolo 
Nolo 
in 


Ural analysis and design, including structural reliability; structural dynam- 


soil m 
tr ene 


echanics; classical and statistical thermodynamics; heat and mass trans- 
Ty conversion; combustion processes; incompressible, compressible, lam- 
' Viscous, turbulent, hypersonic, and nonsteady flows; hydrodynzmics and 
tchac Phy; gas dynamics and reaction kinetics; analytical and nonlinear 
ky dy ^5; advanced dynamics; atmospheric space flight and celestial mechan- 
Chemin anic stability of flight structures; propulsion systems; and aerothermo- 
Sy. As part of the interdisciplinary program, students elect approved 
Scien from other departments of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Qe un. 48 Well as from other schools and divisions of the University. Depend- 
n the interest of the student, some of the programs leading to the de- 
of Master of Science and (by special permission of the appropriate de- 
Cente, t Chairman) Doctor of Science are given at the NASA-Langley Research 
Nd eno: gley Station, Hampton, Va, NASA-Langley's extensive scientific 
IET] neering facilities and equipment are utilized whenever feasible. Ar- 
Shin p "hls can also be made to use the facilities and equipment of the Naval 
“Ream earch and Development Center, Annapolis and Carderock, Md., where 
b, Pus Master's degree programs have been initiated. ; 
Program is arranged to fit the individual needs and interests of the 
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graduate student, and at the same time to utilize effectively his previous 9 
ally include an une 


perience and background. This background should norm 


graduate degree in engineering, 
Each graduate student is assigned a faculty 
interests, thereby enabling a close student-faculty rel 


ing the course of his program. 


FIELDS AND AREA OF CONCENTRATION 


Programs of study in any field of concentration will generally includ 


from appropriate allied areas. 


Acoustics* 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 215: 
ApSc 216: 
*EngS 203-4: 
EngS 217: 
EngS 270: 


*EngS 271: 
*EngS 272: 
*EngS 273: 


EngS 274: 


*EngS 275: 
*EngS 276: 


*EngS 277: 


*EngS 278: 
*EngS 279: 
*EngS 280: 
EngS 298: 
EngS 299—300: 
*EngS 310: 
*EngS 311: 
*EngS 312: 
*EngS 313: 
EngS 398: 
Engs 399: 
ME 215: 
ME 216: 
ME 221: 
ME 312: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering Il 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Probability and Statistics of Metrology 
Analytical Mechanics 

Introduction to Acoustics 

Random Process Theory I 

Random Process Theory II 

Time Series Analysis 

Noise and Vibration Control 
Advanced Theoretical Acoustics 
Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
Physical Acoustics 

Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
Human Factors in Engineering 
Special Topics in Acoustics 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Aeroacoustics 

Nonlinear Acoustics 

Theory of Random Vibration 
Structural Acoustic Interaction 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Theory of Vibrations 

Structural Dynamics 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Theory of Turbulence 


Aerospace Engineering* 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
ApSc 215: 
ApSc 216: 
*EngS 263: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when 


the physical sciences, or applied mathem 
adviser on the basis of his SIUE 
ationship to develop 


*EngS 264: 
*EngS 273: 
ME 221: 
ME 222: 
ME 235: 
*ME 248: 
ME 275: 
*ME 276: 
ME 283: 
ME 298: 
ME 299_ 309. 
ME 398: 
ME 399: 


Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II 


lime Series Analysis 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Applied Fluid Dynamics 
Compressible Flow 

Seminar: Aircraft Design 
Stability and Control of Vehicles 
Mechanics of Space Flight 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 
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Mputer-oriented Engineering Design (or Structures and Dynamics?) 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
APSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 214: Advanced Strength of Materials 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
CE 261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
CE 263: Theory of Structural Stability 
e 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
nes 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
Res 222: Theory of Elasticity II 
nes 234: Composite Materials 
Bats 282: Computer-aided Design , 
pats 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
M 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering i 
"Engg 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
‘Enos 286: Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures 
E BS 287: Automated Design of Complex Structures - 
Enos XS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
En 9-300: Thesis Research ! 
Dus 314: Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Ens 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 
Mg 215: Theory of Vibrations 
OR 216 Structural Dynamics 
OR 251 Linear Programming 
252 Nonlinear Programming 
e 
"t and Power 
hes 2 Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Ange 212 Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
EE 15 Analytical Methods in Engineering V 


"Ofer 


Electromagnetic Waves 


at 
td at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
A-Langley Research Center as Structures and Dynamics Program. 


ee i AE 


EE 236: 
ME 221: 
ME 224: 
ME 225: 
ME 226: 
ME 227: 
ME 235: 
ME 237: 
ME 238: 
ME 259: 
ME 260: 
ME 281: 
ME 282: 
ME 283: 
ME 287: 
ME 288: 
ME 291-92: 
ME 298: 
ME 299-300: 
ME 398: 
ME 399: 
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Plasma Dynamics 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 
Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Viscous Flow 

Compressible Flow 

Propulsion I 

Propulsion II 

Solar Heating and Cooling Systems 
Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning 
Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
Energy Technology 

Nuclear Reactor Engineering 

Heat Conduction 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Power Systems 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


Environmental Control 


ApSc 213: 
CE 211: 

CE 216: 

CE 217: 

CE 218: 

CE 219: 

CE 242: 

CE 243: 

CE 276: 
EAd 221-22: 
EngS 270: 
EngS 274: 
ME 221: 

ME 224: 

ME 225: 

ME 226: 

ME 260: 

ME 261: 

ME 262: 

ME 263: 

ME 264: 
ME 265: 

ME 266: 

ME 282: 

ME 288: 
ME 291-92: 
ME 298: 

ME 299-300: 
ME 398: 
ME 399: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Waste Water Treatment 

Advanced Hydrology 

Water Resources Engineering I 

Water Resources Engineering II 
Groundwater and Seepage 

Solid Waste Disposal 

Environmental Impact Assessment 

Water Resources Planning and Control 
Environmental Management 

Introduction to Acoustics 

Noise and Vibration Control 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 
Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning 
Fundamentals of Environmental Control I 
Fundamentals of Environmental Control II 
Environmental Control Processes I 
Environmental Control Processes II 
Air-pollution Meteorology 


Experimental Methods for Environmental Control 


Energy Technology 
Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Power Systems 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


Imironmental Modeling* 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 213: 
EngS 263: 
EngS 264: 
EngS 284: 

b EngS 298: 
"8S 299.300: 
EngS 314: 
EngS 398: 
EngS 399: 
ME 221: 
ME 227: 
ME 231: 
ME 265: 
ME 282: 
ME 285: 
ME 288: 
ME 289: 
ME 296: 
ME 312: 


LT Sciences* 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 215: 
ApSc 216: 
EngS 217: 
EngS 294: 
ME 215: 


O 
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Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Research 

Thesis Research 


Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 


Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Air-pollution Meteorology 

Energy Technology 

Reaction Kinetics 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Radiative Heat Transfer 

Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer 
Theory of Turbulence 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Analytical Mechanics 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Theory of Vibrations 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Applied Fluid Dynamics 
Aeroelasticity 

Viscous Flow 

Compressible Flow 

Seminar: Aircraft Design I 

Seminar: Aircraft Design II 
Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles 
VTOL Aircraft Technology 

STOL Aircraft Technology 

Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
Principles of Flight Guidance 

Stability and Control of Vehicles 
Special Topics in Flight Sciences 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Theory of Turbulence 

Hypersonic Flow 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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Fluid Mechanics 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
ApSc 215: 
ApSc 216: 
CE 256: 
CE 259: 
CE 274: 
CE 275: 
EE 133: 
EE 236: 
EngS 228: 
ME 218: 
ME 221: 
ME 222: 
ME 223: 
ME 227: 
ME 231: 
ME 235: 
ME 280: 
ME 281: 
ME 282: 
ME 287: 
ME 288: 
ME 289: 
ME 291-92: 
ME 295: 
ME 297: 
ME 298: 
ME 299—300: 
ME 310: 
ME 311: 
ME 312: 
ME 315: 
ME 317: 
ME 398: 
ME 399: 


Geotechnics and 


ApSc 213: 
CE 204: 
CE 205: 
CE 206: 
CE 207: 
CE 208: 
CE 209: 
CE 217: 
CE 218: 
CE 219: 
CE 221: 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 265: 


and Thermal Sciences 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IH 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads 
Mechanics of Water Waves 

Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
Electromagetic Waves 

Plasma Dynamics 

Physical Oceanography 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Applied Fluid Dynamics 

Aeroelasticity 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Compressible Flow 

Advanced Thermodynamics 
Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
Energy Technology 

Heat Conduction 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Radiative Heat Transfer 

Power Systems 

Statistical Thermodynamics 

Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
Nonsteady Flow 

Theory of Turbulence 

Hypersonic Flow 

Physical Gas Dynamics 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


Foundation Engineering 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 
Foundation Engineering 

Soil Dynamics 

Rock and Ice Mechanics 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

Water Resources Engineering I 

Water Resources Engineering II 
Groundwater and Seepage 

Pavement and Runway Design 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
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CE 298: Research | 
CE 299-300: Thesis Research 

CE 398: Advanced Reading and Research 

CE 399: Dissertation Research 


EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 

EngS 256: Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media Í 

EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 

*Geol 128: | Geomorphology 

*Geol 163: Sedimentation 

*Geol 189: Geophysics of the Solid Earth 

*Geol 224: Advanced Structural Geology | 

| 

‘ydromechanics 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV | 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V | 
ApSc216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

CE216: Advanced Hydrology 

CE 255: Coastal Processes 

CE256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 

CE259: Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads 

CE274: Mechanics of Water Waves 

CE275: Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 

C CE 298: Research 

E299.300: Thesis Research 

CE398: Advanced Reading and Research 

CE 399: Dissertation Research 

EE236: Plasma Dynamics | 
EngS 228: Physical Oceanography | 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 

ME218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 

ME221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

ME222: Applied Fluid Dynamics 

ME227:  Viscous Flow 

ME231:  Hydrodynamics 

ME297: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 

ME310: Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 

ME 311: Nonsteady Flow 


Meeh 
“chanical Engineering Design | 


CSci 284: Applications of Numerical Methods 
b EngS 217: Analytical Mechanics 
N$251.52: Tr; i 
-242: ransportation | 
NgS 282: Computer-aided Design 
ngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
E214: Advanced Strength of Materials 
ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
ME221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I 
ME 226: Turbomachinery II 
p 240: Kinematic Synthesis 
hr 


Geology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. 
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| ME 241: 
| ME 243: 

\ ME 246: 
ME 247: 

ME 250: 

ME 298: 

ME 299-300: 
ME 298: 

ME 299-300: 


* For Geology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. 


Engineering Systems Design 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Systems 
Fluidics 

Energy Systems Design 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Research 

Thesis Research 


Ocean, Marine, and Coastal Engineering 


l ApSc 211: 


ApSc 213: 

ApSc 215: 

| ApSc 216: 
CE 203: 
CE 206: 
CE 208: 
CE 217: 
CE 218: 
CE 219: 
CE 253: 
CE 255: 
! CE 256: 
| CE 257: 

CE 258: 
| CE 259: 
CE 260: 

CE 265: 

CE 274: 

CE 275: 

CE 298: 

CE 299-300: 

| CE 398: 
| CE 399: 
EngS 209: 


EngS 228: 
*Geol 181: 
ME 218: 
ME 231: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Foundation Engineering 

Rock and Ice Mechanics 

Water Resources Engineering I 

Water Resources Engineering II 

Groundwater and Seepage 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Coastal Processes 

Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 

Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads 

Random Processes in Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
Mechanics of Water Waves 

Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Technical and Environmental Risk Assessment, Control, and 
Insurance 

Physical Oceanography 

General Oceanography 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Hydrodynamics 


Public Works Engineering 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 206: 
CE 208: 
CE 211: 
CE 215: 
CE 216: 
CE 217: 


Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Foundation Engineering 

Rock and Ice Mechanics 

Waste Water Treatment 

Urban Construction Technology 
Advanced Hydrology 

Water Resources Engineering I 
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CE 218: Water Resources Engineering II 
CE 220: Urban Transportation Engineering 
CE 221: Pavement and Runway Design 
CE 242: Solid Waste Disposal 


CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment 
CE 250: Advanced Metal Structures Í 
CE 251: Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 


CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 255: Coastal Processes 
CE256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
CE258: Harbor and Coastal Engineering II | 
CE 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
EAd204: Administration of Engineering Contracts 
EAd210: Engineering Law | 
EAd 241: Construction Management I 
EAd 242: Construction Management II 
EAd 243: Construction Management III | 
EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
EngS 209: Technical and Environmental Risk Assessment, Control, and 
Insurance 


Risk Assessment and Assurance Technology 
iteauisite: ApSc 115, Stat 191.*. At least five courses must be selected from those 
it Ie Under the Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; 

ast three from those listed under Operations Research; and at least one from 
ire ted under Economics. Courses marked with the dagger symbol (t) are re- 
Pecifi of all students. The selection of elective courses depends on the emphasis for 
€ technological areas. 


il, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering | 
CE223: Traffic Engineering 
tCE253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
CE 256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE CE260: Random Processes in Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
299. 300. Thesis Research 
Engs 209: Technical and Environmental Risk Assessment, Control, and 
Insurance | 
EngS 240: Fracture Mechanics | 
NES 241: Fatigue and Failure of Materials 
ME 261: Fundamentals of Environmental Control I 


erations Research 
ik 261: Theory of Games 
ER 271: Forecasting Techniques | 
XR 281: Reliability Theory I 
OR 361: Games, Decisions, and Value Theory | 
OR381: Reliability Theory II 
“Onomicss 
0n 217-18: Survey of Economics 
on 275: Econometrics I: Introduction 
9n315: Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics 


Economics and Statistics course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. 
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| | Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineering 


ApSc211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
| ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
| ApSc216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE207: Soil Dynamics 
CE208: Rock and Ice Mechanics 
CE 209: Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
CE 214: Advanced Strength of Materials 
| CE 252: General Structural Dynamics 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
CE261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
CE 263: Theory of Structural Stability 
EngS221: Theory of Elasticity I 
EngS 222: Theory of Elasticity H 
EngS 231: Solid State for Engineers 
EngS 232: Advanced Materials Science 
EngS 233: Superconductivity and Electron Transport 
EngS 234: Composite Materials 
| EngS 235: Physical Metallurgy 
EngS 240: Fracture Mechanics 
| EngS 241: Fatigue and Failure of Materials 
EngS 242: Materials Recycling and Recovery 
| EngS 256: Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
| EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 7 | 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics | 
| EngS 298: Research 
EngS 299-300: Thesis Research 
EngS 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
EngS 399: Dissertation Research 
ME 215: Theory of Vibrations 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics | 
| ME221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME280: Advanced Thermodynamics 
| ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
ME 295: Statistical Thermodynamics 
ME 310: Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 


Structural Engineering 


ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
CE202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures | 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures | 
| 
l 
| 


CE 206: Foundation Engineering 

CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 

CE 214: Advanced Strength of Materials 

CE 215: Urban Construction Technology 

CE 250: Advanced Metal Structures 

CE 251: Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
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CE 252: General Structural Dynamics 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
CE 256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
CE 258: Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
CE261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
CE 262: Design of Plate and Shell Structures 
CE 263: Theory of Structural Stability 
CE „CE 298: Research 
799-300: Thesis Research 
CE 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
mo 399: Dissertation Research 
nes 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
Ree 234: Composite Materials 
Ens 240: Fracture Mechanics | 
ngS 241: Fatigue and Fracture of Materials 
Engs 256: Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
EC 282: Computer-aided Design > | 
ES 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Res 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
ne “85: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
ngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
T 
"portation Engineering 
! 
OPT : ! 
ION I; TECHNOLOGY OF THE VEHICLE 
E E Design of Metal Structures 
CE oe Methods of Structural Analysis. | 
CE e. Urban Transportation Engineering | 
CE 253 General Structural Dynamics i , ; | 
CE 259 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 260 Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads . : ! 
CE 261: Random Processes in Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE 263. Analysis of Plates and Shells 
Engs 241. Theory of Structural Stability | 
Engs 251-57. Fatigue and Fracture of Materials 
ME 215: Transportation 
ME 218 Theory of Vibrations d , ese | 
ME 29> Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles | 
ME 22 Applied Fluid Dynamics 
ME 25« Aeroelasticity 
ME 226 Turbomachinery I 
ME 237 l'urbomachinery II 
ME 238 Propulsion I | 
ME 241 F ropulsion II ! 
ME 243 Engineering Systems Design ; | 
ME 246 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design | 
ME 250. Electromechanical Control Systems | 
MR 255-56. Energy Systems Design 
ME 275. Urban Transportation Technology | 
ME 286 Stability and Control of Vehicles - : 
ME Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
MR207298: pe... 
299.300 esearch 


Thesis Research 


ME 398: 
ME 399: 
*U&RP 208: 
*U&RP 209: 
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Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Urban Transportation Planning 
Urban Transportation Models 


OPTION II: THE WAY (ROUTE STRUCTURES AND FACILITIES) 


CE 201: 

CE 202: 

CE 203: 

CE 204: 

CE 205: 

CE 206: 

CE 207: 

CE 209: 

CE 210: 

CE 219: 

CE 220: 

CE 221: 

CE 222: 

CE 223: 

CE 250: 

CE 251: 

CE 252: 

CE 253: 

CE 255: 

CE 256: 

CE 257: 

CE 258: 
EngS 240: 
EngS 241: 
EngS 251-52: 
EngS 298: 
EngS 299—300: 
EngS 398: 
EngS 399: 
ME 255-56: 
OR 231: 
*U&RP 208: 
*U&RP 209: 


Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 

Foundation Engineering 

Soil Dynamics 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

Methods of Structural Analysis 
Groundwater and Seepage 

Urban Transportation Engineering 
Pavement and Runway Design 

Stations and Terminals 

Traffic Engineering 

Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
General Structural Dynamics 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Coastal Processes 

Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
Fracture Mechanics 

Fatigue and Failure of Materials 
Transportation 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Urban Transportation Technology 
Theory of Traffic Flow 

Urban Transportation Planning 

Urban Transportation Models 


OPTION III: TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMST 


CE 220: 

CE 223: 
EAd 281-82: 
EngS 209: 


EngS 251-52: 
tLaw 349: 
tLaw 372: 
tLaw 407: 


* For Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate 


logue. 


f Prerequisite courses for admission to this option are ApSc 115 and Stat 191 (see the 


Urban Transportation Engineering 

Traffic Engineering 

Systems Analysis and Management 

Technical and Environmental Risk Assessmen 
Insurance 

Transportation 

Local Government Law 

Administrative Law 

Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I 


t, Control, and 


Und 


and Graduate Catalogue). 


f For Law course descriptions, see the National Law Center Catalogue. 


[d 
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Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II 


‘Law 492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 
w 501 Land Development Law 
àw 505 Intergovernmental Relations I 
w 506: Intergovernmental Relations II 
ME 255-56 Urban Transportation Technology 


M ME 298: Research | 
E 299-300; Thesis Research 


ME 398 Advanced Reading and Research 

ME 399 Dissertation Research 

OR 201: Survey of Operations Research Methods I 

OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow 

OR 25] Linear Programming | 
OR 252 


Nonlinear Programming 

* Forecasting Techniques | 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 277; Queuing Theory r 
Introduction to Urban Planning 
'U&Rp * Community Facilities Planning 
'U&R 8: Urban Transportation Planning 

P209: Urban Transportation Models 


U 
tban Environmental Engineering 


CE 201: Desi f Metal Structures 
CE 202: esign o eta cture: 


' Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures il 
e 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE204: — Applied Soil Mechanics I 
CE 206: Foundation Engineering 
CR 211: Waste Water Treatment 
CR 415: Urban Construction Technology | 
CR "hs a= Hydrology 2x, | 
` a sources rin | 
CR 218. ter Resources Engineering | 
| 
| 


CR : Water Resources Engineering II 
219: Groundwater and Seepage 
in Transportation Engineering 
` raffic Engineering 
CE 240: Environmental Microbiology 
: nvironmental Chemistry 
CB 242: Solid Waste Disposal 
CE 275. Environmental Impact Assessment , 
CR 2 Advanced Waste Treatment Process Design 
CE? 6: ater Resources Planning and Control 
CR299 298: — Research | 
` Fyre Research 
: dvanced Reading and Research 
CE Ar Dissertation Research | 
Raq 207. Administration of Engineering Contracts Nar | 
7: he Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators 
RAd 261. Engineering Law : | 
Rags > , onomic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
09: echnical and Environmental Risk Assessment, Control, and 
51-55. Insurance | 
"WT * Transportation 
w 


hn, Urban and descriptions, see the National Law Center Catalogue. 


*gional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Cata- 
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ME 255-56: Urban Transportation Technology 
| ME 261: Fundamentals of Environmental Control I 

ME 262: Fundamentals of Environmental Control II 
ME263: Environmental Control Processes I 

*U&RP 204: Urban Development Planning 

*U&RP 205: Urban Housing 

*U&RP 207: Land Development Planning 

*U&RP 208: Urban Transportation Planning 


CIVIL ENGINEERING COURSES 


201 Design of Metal Structures (3) ast 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of ad p 
structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic desit is 
ciples, box type girders, cable systems, composite girders, and specia 
Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. (Spring) 


202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) " 
1 Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception ag 

sign of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, ultimate 555,4 
and deformation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior, safety col (pol! 
tions, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. 


Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete 
i design in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, gprit 
and precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. ( 


203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) ; 


| 204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) M 
Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow foundation i 
their design; deep foundations, including pile types and design ye 
theories of lateral earth pressure with applications; stability ant 
slopes. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. 
site: CE 168 or equivalent. (Spring) 


205 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) jow d 

| Nature of soil, including geological and pedological aspects) cs d 
water in soil; seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; $ 
tribution in earth masses; one- and three-dimensional theories o ep 

| dation; analysis of settlement. Selected experiments in the soil 
laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) "o p 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied gr 
analysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile ms, y 
tions, retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing syster atid 
waterfront structures. Problems associated with subsurface eo 
dewatering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: [o 
or equivalent. (Spring) 


207 Soil Dynamics (3) mi 
Stress-strain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loads, i fof 
earthquakes upon foundations and earth dams, design of mac | 
dations. Prerequisite: CE 204. (As arranged) (e 


rd 
ndergraduate and Grad 


zn Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the U 
ogue. 
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208 Rock and Ice Mechanics (3) 


Classification, composition, and structure of rocks; elastic and rheological 
Properties; fracture; effect of hydrostatic pressure and temperature; effect 
of water; strain measurement and testing. Composition and structure of 
ice; deformation, flow and fracture. Engineering, geophysical, and geo- 
logical applications. Prerequisite: graduate status and approval of De- 
Partment. (As arranged) 


209 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 
Advanced theories of consolidation. Yield condition in soils. Application 
of theories of plasticity in soil mechanics. Elements of wave propagation 
In soils, including surface waves. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, CE 204 or 205. 
(As arranged) 


210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 


Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate structures, matrix 
analysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational methods, sub- 
Structuring techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of structures; in- 


—— to the finite element method. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
all) 


211 Waste Water Treatment (3) 


Characteristics of waste, some important pollution indicators, funda- 
mentals of biochemical engineering for waste control, physical unit opera- 
tions, chemical and biological unit processes, design of treatment facilities. 
Prerequisite: CE 197 or equivalent. (Fall) 


?14 Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 


Advanced problems of stress and strength analysis of structural and ma- 
Chine elements: bending, torsion, and buckling of thin-walled structures. 

Urved beams, stress-concentration, thermal stresses, creep instability and 
Stress relaxation, contact problems, composite elements. Prerequisite: CE 


120 or equivalent. (Spring) 


‘ 
715 Urban Construction Technology (3) 


Precedents and contemporary trends in urban housing, building, and plan- 
ning technology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


21 
9 Advanced Hydrology (3) 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; stream flow, 
Tainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing. Design 
Criteria, flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and con- 


tro » Water supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent. 
(Spring) 


à 
17 Water Resources Engineering I (3) 
Ydrology; open-channel flow with application to navigation, irrigation, 
ater power: water supply and distribution. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, CE 
> Or equivalent. (Fall) 


W: 


21 
8 Water Resources Engineering II (3) 


"OUndwater: pollution and sanitation in sewers, lakes, estuaries; water- 


resources planning; special problems. Prerequisite: CE 217 or equivalent. 
Spring) 


ne 
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219 Groundwater and Seepage (3) p 
Permeability theory or groundwater flow, flownets, analogs, compile, 
lutions; applications to engineering problems such as excavation ar? 
ing, flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequisite: 
211 and concurrent registration in ApSc 213. (Fall) 


220 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis of u 
portation requirements. Evaluation procedure for the selection (ful! 
alternative solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


urban v 


221 Pavement and Runway Design (3) dl g 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavements and Y 
gradés; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway ite: f 
field pavements; general principles of runway design. Prered 
202, CE 204 or CE 205. (Spring) 


222 Stations and Terminals (3) qoi 
Unified treatment of the functions and operation of stations and t ctl 
of transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and planniD? © igi” 
Problems of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling gt 
modal and inter-modal interfacing, communication and control. y 
tions include railroad and subway stations, bus terminals, 
harbors. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 

223 Traffic Engineering (3) mi 

Lane capacity and other traffic system performance measures; M cir 

characterizing steady and unsteady traffic flow phenomena; trafic gi 

ing techniques, instruments, and data processing; bottleneck yen 
traffic signalization; one-way street operation; reserved transit 1 of util 

dynamics and road geometry; approaches to automatic control d 

ted space and limited-access road traffic systems. Prerequisite: a 

Department. (Fall) 


240 Environmental Microbiology (3) 
Basic cellular organizations and processes related to 
microorganisms as disease carrying agents in natural an 
laboratory tests for coliform organisms and viruses, à 
vated sludge. (Fall) 


241 Environmental Chemistry (3) vil 
Chemical composition and chemical analysis of water; chemin 
of water and waste water; laboratory tests of solids, BOD, 
phorus, nitrogen, etc., as related to water quality. (Spring) 


242 Solid Waste Disposal (3) ET I 
Characteristics of solid waste; collection, transportation, and : "md 
tices; regional planning and management; resource and € (Fall) 
from solid waste. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


243 Environmental Impact Assessment (3) i cont 
Public policy and legislation at federal, state, and local leves have ug 
quality of the environment. Strategies and methodologies a ogy of 
developed to assess impact of engineering projects. Tech " Md 
ing impact on air and water quality and on land use, app 
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tation facilities, water supply and pollution control facilities, and indus- 
trial and community development. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


(Fall) 


250 Advanced Metal Structures (3) 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by elas- 
tic and inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considerations, and 
Unique structural systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 


251 Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by ulti- 
Mate strength methods, precast systems, progressive collapse, earthquake 
Considerations, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures and special topics. 

Terequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. (Spring) 


252 General Structural Dynamics (3) 


Analysis of elastic structures under dynamic loadings—steady-state, tran- 
sient, and stochastic; vibrations of rigid frames, plates, and thin shells. 
tochastic load processes—wind, earthquake, sea; failure under stochastic 
Cading—first exceedance, damage accumulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, 
CE 210; or equivalent and approval of Department. (Spring) 


253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 


*rational and structural failure mechanisms; instability, fracture, and 
fatigue, Operational and structural safety, probability of failure. Aspects 
of Probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and reliabili- 
lY, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. ^ (Fall) 


254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 

Selected Problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal stresses 
i structural Systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mechanics, (3) 
Structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for repeated 
structural synthesis and optimization. May be repeated for 
Prerequisite: CE 210 and approval of Department. Topic to be 
ced in the Schedule of Classes. (As arranged) 


255 Coastal Processes (3) 


Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sediment proper- 
les and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment budget; 
WSPOnse of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, mechanical 
seg sing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune stabilization, 
Ment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


ànnoun 


256 Introd 
z uction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
Pplication of wave mechanics to the analysis of wave motion in coastal 
offshore regions: reflection, diffraction, refraction. Wave spectra: pro- 


teop aet Of spectral data by direct measurement or from hind-casting 
niques, Beaches and littoral drift, mixing processes, outfalls and in- 
struct the Oceans and estuaries, wave forces on coastal and Ful 
M cw harbor oscillations, tides in estuaries. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, 
257 ^*^; Or equivalent. (Fall) 
Wa, and Coastal Engineering I (3) 
ue and swells, tides and currents, coastal regime, estuaries and deltas, 


“tures for Coastal protection, principles of harbor navigation, harbor 
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planning and harbor design, breakwaters and sea walls, quays do 
internal access structures; maintenance of external and internal 4 
dredging. Prerequisite: CE 256. (Spring) 


258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) "m 
Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis and design of pi " 
structures: piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore drilling " 
forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operations 
ment. Prerequisite: CE 257; CE 252 or equivalent. (Fall) 


259 Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads (3) 
Hydrodynamics of bodies oscillating in calm water. Cylinder ut 
surface. Forces and moments on a fixed body in waves. Linea 
theory for six degrees of freedom motions for ships and ocean na 
in regular waves. Nonlinear-roll motions. Dynamic loads on eg" 
vehicles and fixed structures in a seaway. Prerequisite: CE 271 of 
alent. (Fall) 


s in the ir 


260 Random Processes in Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 4 d 
Basic principles and concepts of spectral analysis, linear system» ^g 
superposition principle; statistical prediction and probability functio® p 
leigh distribution and its properties, threshold crossing problems, gon” 
tion of extreme values; related topics dealing with statistical proč il 
ocean waves, motions, and wave forces of ocean structures. Pre 
ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 


261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) ai 


Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with i 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic ous 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces: ' pet? 
linear bending theory and its simplification to membrane theo apf 
ing stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. pec! 
cations. Prerequisite: graduate status, (Spring) 


262 Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) " 
Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced $; j 
and metal; design of containers for fluids and granular mater ut 
puter applications in the analysis of such structures. Prered 
201, 202, 261; or equivalent. (Fall) 


263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelast f 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. tures; fie 
plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened ae sta!” 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: gr? 
(Fall) 


y 
ic colum" 


265 Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) o E d 
Selected topics such as rheology of soils, computer application op” 
tion and tunneling, ocean engineering problems, or other S rumen 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of Dep? 

(As arranged) 


271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) y 
; : ith some p 

Introductory course designed to acquaint the student wit Some 
concepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine Y ditions ^ 


Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary €? 
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fluid media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion around 

two- and three-dimensional bodies: perturbation concepts. Introduction to 
thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and movement of 
bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(As arranged) 

272 Advanced Waste Treatment Process Design (3) 

Pre-design considerations; application of kinetics to treatment processes; 

reactor types and flow characteristics; theory of continuous culture; gen- 

eral considerations of activated sludge processes for industrial waste treat- 

ment; miscellaneous topics. Prerequisite: CE 211 or equivalent (Spring) 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 


Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refrac- 
tion, diffraction, attentuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow- 
Water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. 

ave generation by wind, state-of-the-art based on correlation between 
theory and measurements. Wave-breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: 
ME 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fall) 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 
Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) interfacial 
(internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean and coastal 
engineering, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeated for credit. 
rerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


276 W ^ . 
6 Water Resources Planning and Control (3) 
The Parameters of water resources planning and control; economics of 


Water resources and related natural resources; economics of water quality 
Control; physica] parameters of water resource development; water re- 


Sources law. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
298 Research (arr.) 
àsic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


and spring) 


399. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Re 


imited to s 
nation, M 


ading and Research (arr.) i : 
tudents preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 . 
Dissertation Research (arr.) : 
( Mited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


te Fall and spring) 
NANICAL ENGINEERING COURSES 


| " 
Mechanical Measurement (3) 
Tecise me 


asurements of mass and length, mechanical and interferometric 
Methods, 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall—evening) 


easurement (3) 

*mperature Scales; measurement by resistance thermometry, thermo- 
eS. Pyrometry, vapor pressure thermometry; heat transfer quantities 
d E measurement; calorimeters, flow calorimeters. Prerequisite: ap- 

al of Department. (Fall—evening) 


San RE IT 


— Ó € € «(€ 
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203 Pressure Measurement (3) { 
Experimental techniques for quantitative measurement of pressure; r^ 
ing gages, standards, calibration procedures; methods and appara ad 
observations near atmospheric pressure, in the high pressure range *. 
the vacuum range. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
evening) 


204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) steriet 
Pressure and temperature sensors; shadowgraph, schlieren and inte co 
meter systems; laser holography; laser doppler velocimetry; signal y 
tioning, use of amplifiers with shielding and grounding technique" | ig 
techniques; signal multiplexing; use of computers; error anal pete 

handling. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of De 


(Fall) 


214 Advanced Strength of Materials (3) w p 
Advanced problems of stress and strength analysis of structural : 
chine elements: bending, torsion and buckling of thin-walled jiy” 
Curved beams, stress-concentrations, thermal stresses, creep instabl’ ,Ü 
stress relaxation, contact problems, composite elements. Prereq 


120 or equivalent. (Spring) 


215 Theory of Vibrations (3) "m 
Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and y! 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discre gs 
continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, die 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary ! 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of De 


(Fall) 


216 Structural Dynamics (3) i mA 
Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation np 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural wich 9^ 
straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sni yi" 

struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave me rane) 


motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. (As 


218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles Q. aed a 
Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, prop sion, dies i 


figuration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicit*, i 
vertical J? 


(Fall) 


submergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and 
structural considerations. Prerequisite: EngS 228. 


221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) gol 
The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and ple 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compres var W 
Laplace’s equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, " 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrica , , f 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable me pret 
flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concer™ 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 
Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inver 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body combi . att 
lift theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; tr -— wit 
effect of wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic lin (spi 
ory; similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 
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223 Aeroelasticity (3) 


Introduction to aeroelastic phenomena; structural deformations of vehicles | 
Under static and dynamic loads; vibrations of vehicle structures; static 
aeroelastic problems (structural deformation, divergence, control effective- 
ness, and reversal); flutter theory and calculation of flutter boundaries; 
aerodynamics of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wings in sub- 
sonic, sonic, and supersonic flow; strip theory applications of two-dimen- | 
sional aerodynamics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces; piston theory ] 


and Newtonian-flow theory. Prerequisite: ME 215, 221; or equivalent. 
(Fall) 


224 Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 


Classification of combustion engines: air cycles, vapor cycles, external | 
Combustion engines, internal combustion engines; rotary engines, recipro- 
cating engines, and turbomachinery; ideal cycle analysis; engine heat losses 
and friction; practical cycle analysis status of computerized cycle analysis; 
Combustion and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture distribu- 
tion; valve mechanism: ignition systems; combustion chamber; piston-en- 
Bine, rotary-engine, and turbomachinery mechanics and balance. Prere- 
Quisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


225 Turbomachinery I (3) 


Review of thermodynamic principles; fundamentals of fluid flow; hydrau- 
lC power systems; steam and gas turbine cycles; turbine, compressor, and 
Pump types; energy interchange in fluid machinery; design and characteris- 
tics of turbines, compressors, and pumps; linking of compressor and com- 
Pressor turbine characteristics; combustion systems; regenerators. Pre- 


tequisite; approval of Department. (Fall) | | 
226 Turbomachinery It! (3) 
Aerodynamics of aerofoils, flow in cascades, data for turbine calcula- 


tions, axial turbine aerodynamic design, performance of compressor cas- | 


Cades, axial compressor aerodynamic design. Heat and mass transfer with 
chemical reaction, combustion of liquid fuels, combustion in premixed 
gases, combustion without premixing, gas-turbine combustion chamber 
esign. Prerequisite: ME 225. (Spring) 
Exact solutio 
| 
| 


Approxim 
Solution. 


ns of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 
ations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques for its 
Stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, 
App cations to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer the- 
ry; applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: 
PSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) | 


arge Reynolds number: vorticity dynamics, Kelvin’s theorem in 
üpplicat; OW, vorticity in motions generated from rest, boundary layers, 
Cation tons of the momentum theorem. Irrotational flow theory: appli- 
ari ns of Bernoulli and momentum theorems to steady flows, flow due to 
a body, two-dimensional motion and applications of complex variable 
ity vf free surface flows, Froude numbers, criterion of dynamic similar- 
Werte flectively inviscid flow with vorticity: sheet vortex, flow with swirl, | 
X system of a wing. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


23 
5 Compressible Flow (3) 


“tmodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations 


, 


$$ ee 
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of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansion 
Mach number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes s 
of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, hodograph t 
formation, Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, tI? py 
flow theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. 
requisite: ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


237 Propulsion I (3) fo 
Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive fig 
gas dynamics of combustion, detonation processes; nonuniform ^j 
mixing; intakes, additive drag; mechanics of flow induction; 
thrust generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust recovery v 
mentation; the propulsion spectrum. Illustrative examples WI, » 
propellers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequisite 
proval of Department. (Spring) 


238 Propulsion II (3) " 
Advanced propulsion concepts: nonsteady flows with viscosity, rt 
changes, and entropy gradients; discontinuities and interactions © yl 
steady flow; gas dynamics of nonsteady combustion; static, dyna 
cryptosteady pressure exchange; energy equalizers and dividers; ? of 
flow thrust generators. Topics for discussion will include a var p 
flow induction and propulsion concepts. Prerequisite: 

(Fall) 


240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) ot 
Determination of linkage proportions from prescribed input-outPl y 
tions for both path and function-generating mechanisms; critical € 
son of graphical, analytical, and computer-oriented methods. pr 
are applied to the synthesis of various machines and computers 
requisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


241 Engineering Systems Design (3) va fot p 
Principles of system design; interdisciplinary system simulation > « gf 
chancial, electrical, fluid, and thermal sciences; dynamic d 
tems; mathematical model and analogy studies; optimization 
with computer-aided solutions. Prerequisite: approval of De 
(Fall) 


243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 


Design of mechanical engineering systems, components, and Oe yf 
requires the integration of engineering disciplines at an adv 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 

246 Electromechanical Control Systems (3) dnt, 
System synthesis, compensation, and stabilization using t ea 


root locus, etc.; linear and nonlinear characteriza 
electromechanical, and electronic control components. 
proval of Department. (Fall) 


i of tet 
tion prerequistl 


247 Fluidics (3) p” 
Introduction of fluidic components and systems: behavior "2 P 
of bistable and proportional jet devices, vortex amplifiers ling 9: 
passive elements, transmission lines; system synthesis, coup ppro 
Survey of current applications and research. Prerequisite: 
Department. (Spring) 
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*248 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) 


Problem of designing an aircraft to certain specifications. Regulatory re- | 
straints and requirements, state-of-the-art limitations, computer-aided de- | 
sign, integration of aircraft components, economic considerations, and itera- 

tions to final configuration to obtain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: 

approval of Department. 


* 

249 Seminar: Aircraft Design II | 
Aircraft design in relation to prescribed mission requirements. Different 
configuration concepts discussed; detailed design features described. Rapid 
methods for estimating aircraft weight, size, and power to satisfy mission 
Specifications are presented and discussed in depth as are various design 
trade-offs and compromises. Primary emphasis on subsonic aircraft to 
Satisfy a steady cruising flight mission. Brief attention given to supersonic | | 
cruising aircraft and highly maneuvering military aircraft. Overview of 
Special features and problems of STOL aircraft. Prerequisite: approval of 
Department. (Spring) | 


250 Energy Systems Design (3) 


Consideration of energy and power requirements in design of engineering | 
Systems; development of optimization methods with computer-aided solu- 


tions; selected multidisciplinary problems. Prerequisite: approval of De- 
Partment. (Spring) 


255. 5c yy 

5-56 Urban Transportation Technology (3-3) 
Problems of headway and capacity for modern transit systems and their 
relationships to control systems, braking, station design, and system man- 
agement. Urban vehicle design, including propulsion systems, suspension, 
Steering and switching. System evaluation techniques for technical per- 
formance and economic evaluation of new concepts. Prerequisite: approval 
of Department. (Academic year) 


25 à 
9 Solar Heating and Cooling Systems (3) 


Availability of solar energy, climatic data for solar heating and cooling. 

ystem description, solar collector, thermal energy storage, auxiliary en- 
ergy source; system performance requirements. Subsystems evaluations, | 
O9'lector performance analysis, collector fluid loop optimization, thermal 
ey Storage requirements. System configurations and modeling, control | 
sol m requirements. Estimation of the total life-cycle costs for selected 

ar heating and cooling systems. Architectural features and considera- | 


s tions, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
60 Heating, 
Fluid flow 

of heating 
evaporator, 


Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning (3) 
and heat transfer; heating and cooling load calculations; design 
and cooling distribution systems; design and characteristics of 
tion and condenser, expander, and compressor. Methods of refrigera- 
reftiger, „air conditioning: ,vapor-compression refrigeration, absorption 
temp ation, steam jet refrigeration, thermo-electric refrigeration, low- 
in a refrigeration, heat pumps, basic air-standard cycles, regenera- 
electric bootstrap air cycles. Method of heating: warm-air, hot-water, | 
ite: "eésistance, and solar heating systems and heat pumps. Prerequi- | 

* aPproval of Department. (Spring) l 


"Og 
"eq at NASA 


Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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| 261 Fundamentals of Environmental Control I (3) » d 
ral resources, aif # 


Understanding environmental systems, water as natu " 
| ecological limiting factor, man's inadvertent modification of weath a 

climate, solid wastes, noise, pesticides, and radiation, natural X 

utilization of terrestrial ecosystems, international cooperation, citizen P 


ticipation, environmental needs. Prerequisite: approval of 
(Fall) 


262 Fundamentals of Environmental Control II (3) 
Directed field investigations; case studies and workshops to 
logical problems associated with power plants, power plan 
impoundments, and industrial discharges among others as they relate w 
current National Environmental Policy Act of 1970 and the a prind 
future national policies. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. 


document © 
t site sel d 


263 Environmental Control Processes I (3) - 
Control of particulates emissions: settling, filtration, cyclonic collectiof: 7 
collection, and electrostatic precipitation. Control of gaseous tio 
absorption, adsorption, incineration, and condensation. Design, ore 
and current status of air-pollution control processes. Prerequisite: # 
of Department. (Spring) 


264 Environmental Control Processes II (3) ent 
Selected problems in the application of mechanical engineering scie, 
the design of environmental control equipment, i.e., theory of V fr? 
design of vortex equipment for separation of solid and oil suspe sic a 

pe 


| water; mechanics of air bubbles in water, mechanical generation of ost 
bles, design of turbine, jet diffuser, and porus diffuser for aeration ^, stil 
| thermodynamics and kinetics of combustion, application of | isp 
theory to design of incineration systems for sludge and solid 
theory of mass transfer and its application to hyperfiltration 
requisite: ME 261, 262; or equivalent. (Fall) 


265 Air-pollution Meteorology (3) jd * 

Weather and motion systems of atmosphere; ground- and ur 
conditions; atmospheric stability and inversions; atmospheric pari" 
and diffusion; urban and topographic effects upon meteorolo: ais 
ters; effects of meteorological parameters upon transportation 2% 4 opel? 
of pollutants; meteorological factors in plant location, design, ae 
tion, and in urban planning. Prerequisite: ME 221 or ed 

| | (Fall) 

j 266 Experimental Methods for Environmental Control (3) 


Theory and reference methods for air pollutants analysis, instru »-— de, 
for air pollutants monitoring, sampling, and analysis; theory js 
for thermal environmental control systems. Guided laboratory pro ag) 
experiments. Prerequisite: ME 260, 261; or equivalent. SP 


*270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) v d 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, app ai 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynam! 
formance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. (Spring 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged: 
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"271 VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 
Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance based on 
momentum theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effects; transition 
aerodynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlation with flight 
data; ground-effect theory and experiment; handling qualities criteria; 
elements of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department. (Spring) 


*272 STOL Aircraft Technology (3) 

Basic principles of propulsive-lift STOL aircraft; high-lift aerodynamics; 
theoretical low-speed stability and control; handling qualities simulation 
and flight studies; fundamentals of internally blown and externally blown 
concepts; analysis of the engine-out problem; aerodynamic ground effect 
theory and experiment; elements of quiet propulsive lift problem; analysis 
of static and dynamic loads with blown flaps. Prerequisite: approval of 
Department. (Fall) 


*273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) 


Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 
tical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
trol, stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 
inearities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


$ 
274 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) 


Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
Systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 
data Processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. (Fall) 


275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) 


Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 


xs, Laplace transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre- 
Fequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
* 
2 ^ 1 
76 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 
First. 


and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 

artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation 

eories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits by 

Weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 

9f various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 

Space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
! arranged) 


* 
277 Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Numerical solution of partial differential equations of fluid flow; finite- 
ifference techniques for viscous and inviscid flows; stability; methods of 
characteristics: boundary conditions; applications in subsonic and super- 
SOnic flows, Prerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 284; or equivalent. 


27 
$ Performance, Stability, and Control of Helicopters (3) 


ne opment of rotor blade theories; actuator disc, blade element, vortex 
“ory. Hovering and climb performance, autorotation and forward flight 


LI 
On, 
Td at y 
ASA-Largley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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*279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 


282 Energy Technology (3) 


283 Nuclear Reactor Engineering (3) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on cam 
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performance. Rotor system mechanics, flapping motion of articulated 9% 
semi-rigid rotors, blade motions in plane of rotation. General pe Y 
ance and design considerations. Stability and control in hovering " 
forward flight, damping in pitch and roll, static stability with § 
angle of attack. Prerequisite: ME 222, 275. (Spring) 


Current problems and methods in high angle of attack stability and 0 
trol. Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of attack region à " 
stall. Influence of aircraft design and nonlinear aerodynamics P' "m 
on the poststall stability and control of aircraft. Employment of dt 
experimental techniques and development of equations pertaining or 
veloped spin and recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 275 0f 


proval of Department. (Spring) 


280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) a 


Statistical significance of the entropy concept, conditions of eau 
equilibrium of heterogeneous systems. Application of thermody y 
formalism to magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilibrium of pt 
gases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermodynamics 


requisite: graduate status. (Fall) 


281 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) oo 


Limitations of equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy production, P^ uy 
enological equations and linear laws; postulates of nonequilibrit gi 
modynamics, formulation of the equations of nonequilibrium F yi 
statistical foundations, stationary nonequilibrium states; 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


selec 


Energy, society, and the national economy; energy consumption oe 
future outlook for energy supply and demand, projections; worl " 
resources; assumptions for resource estimation and the energy yop" 
conventional fuel resources; nuclear fuels; future resource deve 
issue of energy production and the environment; prospects for es 
shortages; systems approaches to energy conservation. Energy jon y 
fundamental principles and technological options; n no ^ 
energy sources. Generation of electricity; trends in the electricity | cy 
try; projected growth in the use of electric power; outlook for © oot 
power costs; structure of the electric power industry; planning ric 
struction of new facilities; environmental effects of generating €* y] d 
economic implications; regulatory agencies. Prerequisite: al 
Department. (Spring) 


n: P. 
" a 
Atomic and nuclear structures; neutron, fission, and chain mad di 
clear reaction and radiation; diffusion and slowing down 9 nev 
icality condition; reactor theory; reflected reactors; homogen” snd om 
systems; heterogeneous reactor systems; fast reactors; control ow 
tion of reactors; reactor design calculations; reactor coolant c 
heat transfer; radiation protection and reactor shielding; mee a of Y 
structural components of power reactors. Prerequisite: appro 


partment. (Spring) 


pus when arranged. 
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*285 Reaction Kinetics (3) 


Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogenous reactions 
In gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280 (Spring) 


286 Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


287 Heat Conduction (3) 


Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media; formulation 
and methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; steady two- 
and three-dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat conduction; | 
conduction in composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent. | 


(Fall) 
288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) | 


Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow; application 
of boundary-layer theory to problems of forced convection; the laminar | 
boundary-layer and similarity solutions; heat convection in turbulent flow, 
momentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence of temperature-dependent 
fluid Properties; convective heat transfer at high velocities; mass transfer; 
formulation of a simplified theory; some solutions to the conserved prop- 
erty equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 


Nature of thermal radiation; radiative characteristics of surfaces; thermal 


radiation within evacuated enclosures; configuration factors algebra; solu- 


tion methods for the integral equations of radiant interchange; enclosures 

Containing an absorbing and emitting medium; absorbing, emitting, and | 
Scattering media; combined radiation, conduction, and convection. Pre- | 
Fequisite: ApSc 214 or equivalent. (Fall) | 


. "aue 
290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 


Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete par- 

ticles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribution 
of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interactions, 
ree paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to diffusion, 
Viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low density. 

, Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 

91.. 

l-92 Power Systems (3-3) 


team cycle power generation system components: steam generators, re- 
actor coolant system, condensate and feedwater system, turbine-generator, 
Waste heat removal. Heat balance studies, options for improved cycle effi- | 
Clencies, System optimization studies, component selection and design, | 
Cooling towers. lakes and ponds. Review of safety and pollution regula- | 
tions; testing, inspection, and codes. Survey of electric power system tech- l 


Design of thermal power system components and system optimization. 
nology, Prerequisite: ME 148, 187; or equivalent. (Academic year) l 


9 M 
3 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 


ties Oution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac sta- 
istics; partition functions, correspondence between classical and statistical 


Of 


“ted at y 


ASA] angley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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thermodynamics. Systems with negligible effects of interparticle ine 
perfect gases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye sole, 


Einstein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


298 Research (arr.) 


ing) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sprit 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) 


Classification of fluids; physical properties of composite fluids; Cor post 
coordinate systems; fundamentals of constitutive equations O ids 
fluids; purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, power-law vise 
linear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, quasi-linear W 
elasticity; nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-Ericksen theory sgj 
coplastic fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd’s analysis; viscome pir 
rheogoneometry; turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsions in "T 
frictional drag reduction by polymeric additives. Prerequisite: à 


of Department. (Fall) 


Nonsteady Flow (3) renti 
Fundamental equations of nonsteady viscous flow; frames of nir 
Eulerian and Lagrangian methods. Boundary conditions; charac intel 
and waves, isentropic and nonisentropic disturbances; discontinulbs Not 
actions, special transients. Piston theory and the oscillating airfo rg 33 
steady flows with viscosity and entropy gradients. Prerequisite: 
or equivalent. (Fall) 


312 Theory of Turbulence (3) 
Concept of turbulence, theory of transition, stability, isotropic - pul 
free turbulence, turbulence shear flows, transport process 
flow. Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 


315 Hypersonic Flow (3) uti” 
ity sol 
Small-disturbance theory, Newtonian theory; constant-densi, vis 
theory of thin shock layers, flow over blunt bodies, hype 
flow. Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 
317 Physical Gas Dynamics (3) 
Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, inter 


heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dis 
tion. Prerequisite: ME 235; ME 295 or equivalent. 


31 


— 


molecular force e 
sociating 


(Spring) 


X 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of ] 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) "T it. 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates, May be repeated 


(Fall and spring) 


Science qualifying 
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ENGINE e 
GINEERING SCIENCE COURSES 

* " 
201 History of Technology I (3) 
The characteristic technologies of Prehistory, the Ancient Near East, 
Greece and Rome, Byzantium and Islam, and Christian Europe. Tech- 


nology is broadly defined. Emphasis is on its manifold interactions with 
other cultural forces. (Fall) 


1202 Advanced General Metrology (3) 


Topics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical aspects of measure- 
ment, standards, design for precision measurement and measurement at 
extreme values. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening) 


15 
103-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) 


Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; 
Combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; cor- 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; Latin 
Square experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice design. Pre- 


requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) 
i: à 
06 Tec hnology and Human Needs (3) 
Sociology of science and technology, the solar systems and earth, popula- 


tion, nonrenewable resources, renewable resources, energy, nuclear en- 
ergy, renewable energy conversion, environment, productivity, transporta- 
tion, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and spring) 
209 Technic: " Tuer ; , 
nical and Environmental Risk Assessment, Control, and 
Insurance (3) 


Principles of risk assessment and control with respect to high-risk tech- 


nological Systems and environmental effects such as windstorms, earth- 
Quakes, and floods. Risk-control and disaster mitigation. Risk assessment 
and insurance, Prerequisite: ApSc 115 and approval of Department. 
(Fall) 

"211 x 

x - 
History of Technology II (3) 
a development of the technology of the Atlantic community and its 

cre 


2 ^ 
17 Analytical Mechanics (3) 


Fundament 


` al principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
agrange’s 


0 equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, theory 
small oscillations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


22 
l Theory of Elasticity I (3) 


stin auction to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress, linear con- 

Princi la ations, formulation of boundary value problems, variational 
elastontn’ torsion and bending of prisimatical rods, plane problems in 

w statics. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 

Theory of Elasticity II (3) 
PPlication of integral transforms and analytic function theory to solution 

Ub jon Problems in static and dynamic elasticity. Introduction to three- 
May Sional elastostatics. Prerequisite: EngS 221, ApSc 211. (Spring) 


for a 
at N undergraduate credit as an elective 


"Lar in the humanities 
ngley Research Center; may be 


offered on campus when arranged. 
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228 Physical Oceanography (3) 
Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between 
wind-waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean w 
statistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


n 
air and sea, am 
aves, tides, 

(Spring) 


231 Solid State for Engineers (3) " 
Crystal structures, crystal diffraction, reciprocal space, elastic Cont 
elastic waves, lattice vibrations, thermal properties, electronic stu", 
energy bands, semiconductors, superconductivity, magnetic Pro 

optical properties. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


232 Advanced Materials Science (3) it 
Elastic properties; imperfections: point defects, dislocations, disko it 
networks, grain boundaries; anelasticity, microplasticity and P pt 

creep, work hardening; alloy hardening: solid solutions, precipita 


requisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
233 Superconductivity and Electron Transport (3) ci? 
Electromagnetic concepts, second quantization-creation and de ot 


operators, thermodynamic theories. The intermediate state (TYP* pet 
conductors), transport phenomena, the mixed state (Type II S9 
ductors). Statistical and quantum superconductivity. Microscope gop 
of superconductivity. Persistent currents. Properties of me I Ave 
conductors, thin films; metallurgical aspects, intercalation and ros) 
ing. Organic superconductivity. Prerequisite: EngS 231. sp 


234 Composite Materials (3) "i 
Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; microm 
and failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing cra 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-ter si 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, spt 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


"d 


ons of metals and th 
grain 7 ae 


235 Physical Metallurgy (3) 
Relations among structures, properties, and reacti 


equilibria, kinetics of reactions, annealing, recrystallization 
twinning an 


phase transformations, precipitation, solidification, ing) 
site reactions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spr! 
237 Quantum Mechanical Treatment of Metals (3) ign " 
equat! in y 


Elements of quantum mechanics, including Schroedinger 
elementary perturbation theory. Applications to basic pr ai dr 
theory of solids: lattice waves, electron states, electron-electron rore 
tron-phonon interactions. Boltzmann equation and transport S 3^ 
Fermi surfaces; theory of superconductivity. Prerequisite: 

approval of Department. (Spring) 


*239 Physical Ceramics (3) a? 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure "p, 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperature " qe 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction poli s 
elastic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent ilit" 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; p ring) 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (SP 


f 


ied N ed. 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arrang 
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240 Fracture Mechanics (3) 


Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mechanics 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture tough- 
Dess, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit approach, 
Crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of recent 
Continuum theories. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


5 ^ n : 

“41 Fatigue and Failure of Materials (3) 
Extreme environments: oxidation, corrosion, high temperature creep; fa- 
ügue: cyclic hardening and softening, crack initiation and propagation, 


Statistical analysis of strength. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Fall) | 


242 Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Study of the techniques and technology necessary to recover materials. for 
Teuse; emphasis on those materials in critical supply and on situations 
Where continued use of virgin material will cause degradation of the 
environment. Consideration of economic factors affecting recovered re- 
Source price such as energy consumption, transportation, tax advantages, 
Or disadvantages, suitability of resultant products, and market demand. 
(As arranged ) 

551-52 Transportation (3-3) 

A "workshop" for the study of the problems of urban and interurban 

transportation; identification of the problems of mass transportation and 

assessment of alternative solutions. Topics for discussion include the | 

Nontechnological requirements and constraints of mass transportation and 


the technological problems of power supply, propulsion, support and sus- 
Pension, guidance and control, guideways and stations. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department. (Academic year) 
253C | 
Control of Automated Transit Networks (3) 
Automatic traffic control techniques for automated transportation systems 
including rail rapid transit, group rapid transit, and personal rapid transit 
‘ystems; extension of road traffic characterizations to automated systems; 
yPerating policies for automatically controlled vehicles; implementation of 
*hicle control systems for various headways; merging traffic control ve- 
m dispatching and routing strategies for automated transit networks; 
Xamples of current system technologies. Prerequisite: approval of De- 
Partment, (Spring) 
256 Introducti ba à , E | 
P uction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) 
c ysical basis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplasticity; 
Onstitutive equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations of the | 


t ie n á . s 
COries of plasticity and viscoplasticity; boundary-value problems and 


vw Propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent 
E approval of Department. (Spring) 
463 A 
tmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) 
MOspheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfer; solutions 
arn * transfer equation: optical, physical, and chemical properties of at- 
Spheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion problem; 


en Te 
Paena transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval of De- 
: ent. (As arranged) 


"OR, 
tred 
at NASA. 
A-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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*264 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II (3) 


Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the atmosphere, temperie 


pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, and energy transfer; per 
scale features of atmospheric circulation; regional features of atmosP 
ment. 


circulation; micrometerology. Prerequisite: approval of Depart 
(As arranged) 


270 Introduction to Acoustics (3) ye 


*271 


Waves in an infinite homogeneous medium; sound transmission M we 
media and through structure, source, and dipole fields; sound prop? 

in ducts and enclosures; sound propagation through atmosphere and vid 
tic absorptions, acoustic circuit elements; acoustic transducers; int 

to acoustic measurements. Prerequisite: approval of Department: 
(As arranged) 


Random Process Theory I (3) " 
Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; ^ 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear sf 
mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and level & visit 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. Prered 
EngS 203 or approval of Department. 


Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queue past 
nd sto 


*272 Random Process Theory II (3) gif 
com 


sion, and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation an in 
control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications cir 


munication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic 
tion and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. (As arranged) 
*273 Time Series Analysis (3) 
o- and 


274 Noise and Vibration Control (3) 


*275 Advanced Theoretical Acoustics (3) 


*276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may 


Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; aut 
and direc tot! 
and digi. y 
applicati, 
Departnt? 


correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey 
ing methods of spectral estimation; effects of finite length 
variability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; 
moder technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of 


n^ 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on ma» : ef 
cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation 
noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile a 
noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control KP [Li 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, 7 
arranged) 
"d 
Acoustic wave motion, several methods of solving inhomogeneo gi 
equation, theory of sources, scattering and diffraction, duct ProF rai 
introduction to acoustically coupled systems, acoustics in 
Prerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 270. (As arranged) 


mov! 


" 
andards of E 


Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, st : 
ng, 


ments and calibrations, signal recording and process! 


be offered on campus when arranged 
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GRADUATE 


vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniques, 
: Ae . > 

flow mechanical measurements Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. (As 

arranged ) 


*277 Physical Acoustics (3) 
Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propaga- 
tion in real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuations, piezo- 
electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deform- 
able porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. (As arranged) 


"278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental methodology in 
PSychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental noise and 
its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory 
System response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As 
arranged) 


* 
279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) 


Man-machine interface, effects of physical stresses on human behavior and 
Performance, life support system, learning and conditioning of physical 
Stresses, (Spring) 


"280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) 


Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from such 
areas as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and proce- 


dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, and 
Communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As ar- 
ranged ) 


281 Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 
Mechanics Problems (3) 


Comparative presentation of data and control structures available in a 
Dümber of scientific programming languages. Efficient algorithms for 
Manipulation of structural data. Organization and management of data 
ases for large engineering systems. Techniques for efficient construction 
Of large computer programs for engineering systems with emphasis on 
undamenta] structured programming principles. Investigation of effects 
of CPU organization and other hardware features of computer systems on 
numerica] computations involved in engineering systems. Prerequisite: 
approva] of Department. (Spring) 


2 
82 Computer-aided Design (3) 


Undamental concepts in the development of computational algorithms 
for the design of structures, machine component and assemblies, and 
other engineering systems. Representation of the design process and de- 
Sign Specifications as a network of decision tables and logical flags. Op- 
Imization techniques and algorithms in design applications. Interactive 
Computer-aided design methods based on the use of remote access com- 
Puter terminals. General purpose computer programs for engineering 
analysis and design. Students, individually or in groups, are required to 
Svelop a Small-scale general-purpose design program in an appropriate 


area such as structural design, machine design, urban planning, environ- 
seta quality control, etc. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, CE 210 or 
M Wivalent, and approval of Department. (Fall) 
LI 
On, 
Ted 
at NASA. 


Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


xm 
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| 283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) " 
tion 


Curve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; construc 
library of geometric lines and curves connecting a series of discrete 
Representation of two- and three-dimensional geometrical shapes by ? d 
of discrete points. Automatic generation and display on CRT screen 
geometrical shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points intercon op 
by user-selected geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation, tran 
mations, projections, and the concept of "hidden" lines. Use of ete 
computer terminals and graphic plotter equipment in interactive comp ijr 
graphics applications. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, ES 284 or ea 


alent. (Spring) 


| 284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) E. 
Review of programming fundamentals; matrix operations and solution y, 
simultaneous equations; difference methods and computer solution * i 
dinary and elliptic partial differential equations; numerical solution "m 
tial and boundary-value problems in heat transfer, fluid flow, an 
tural mechanics. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) "1 
Formulation of the finite element method through variational prin 
for structural and continuum mechanics problems, Plane str 
strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate bending, thermal conduct! eris | 
potential flow. Techniques of constructing and assembling p" 
elemental matrices, computer implementation of the finite element 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


|| *286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) ; 


Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between "m 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled sec 
strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; cla i 
of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing sil Y 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structu ) 
procedures. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As ara | 


| *287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) pt 

Review of techniques for automated design including mat ica d 

gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; ap? ype sif 
ell- 


i i si shniguet sti site S ste: OF 
automated design techniques to stiffened and compo prerequisil®: 


ematical 


tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. 


proval of Department. (As arranged) 
1 


288 Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (3) putt 
Formulation of various finite element models in solid mechan neat 
nation of errors, convergence characteristics. Application tO n lastic p 
dynamic problems including large deflection, stability, an pré 
lems. Recent developments of finite element methods. Pre 
285. (As arranged) 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Selected topics in theoretical and applied mechanics: (1) opas" 
chanics, (2) nonlinear mechanics of continua, (3) wave P credit 

solids, or (4) other appropriate topics. May be repeate or 

requisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. — 
and spring) 


) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


*310 Aeroacoustics (3) 


General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
hil's formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic 
jet noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter 
Noise, sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: 
EngS 275. (As arranged) 


* 
311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 


Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 
*tween linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 
media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 
absorbing walls Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


* 
312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures result- 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to in- 
tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, 
ME 215. (As arranged) 
* 
313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extent, system 
9f finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission through 
Structure, Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Sound 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. Prerequisite: 
EngS 270, 312. (As arranged) 


314 Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Advanced methods for numerical solution to engineering problems: finite 
ifference solutions to elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic equations, method 
of Characteristics, stability of initial value methods, numerical solutions to 
Integral equations. optimization and mathematical programming methods, 


lected topics for fourth-generation computers. Prerequisite: EngS 284, 
PSc 213. (Spring) 


398 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


399 ry. : 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited 


(F to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


all and spring) 


"On 


ted ai NAS 
A-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


, 
| 
f 
| 
f 


zetett 
r: 


Cita 
XE X PS A 


| 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science ^ 


Professors R.B. Heller, W.K. Kahn, Raymond Pickholtz, Harry Van Tre | 
(Visiting), A.C. Meltzer (Chairman), M.F. Eisenberg " 

Adjunct Professors F.K. Harris, Charles Feldman, Ernst Weber, John P 
Elmer Lipsey, George Rappaport 


Professorial Lecturers S.J. Raff, J.F. Halldane, Guenther Hintze wD. 
Associate Professors E.H. Braun, Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, R.H. Lang, 
Maurer, Abd-el-fattah Abd-alla, N.A. Sloan (Research) m 
p. M. Ho 


Associate Professorial Lecturers C.L. Fricke, Wasyl Wasylkiwskyj, RJ 
witz, Leonard Schuchman, A.R. Shulman, W.H. Carter, Allen Das; yr 
Thompson, P.J. Martin, J.W. Schwartz, R.L. Stermer, Jr., D.S. Arnsteln: LA 
Hopewell, Jr., J.W. Benoit, C.S. Maiorana, R.E. Merwin, R.D. Shults, © | 
Rubin, Allan Schneider | 

Assistant Professor Ting Lee gi | 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.C. Rohlfs, J.L. Wolfgang, Jr., wi. " D 
G.W. Haigler, W.T. Bisignani, Ram Khatri, J.J. Salasin, R.E. Schneider: jg. 
Woods, W.A. MacDonald, JJ. Bisaga, F.D. Moore, E.S. ArmsUoPP gy. 
Hogge, J.M. Russell III, C.T. Swift, J.H. Tucker, C.E. Dunham, 
ber, P.J. Nahin, R.C. Reynolds, P.D. Bergstrom, R.M. Zeskind 

Special Lecturer Peter Bock 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


Electrical engineering is a branch of engineering in which practical e dir 
theoretical and scientific aspects are integrated to provide a well- roots of 
cipline. Basic sciences such as physics and mathematics form the {0 
which electrical engineering builds to create a truly applied science *' a 
develop the techniques necessary to solve problems. Analysis, sy": gned : 
design go hand in hand. The electrical engineering curriculum 1$ yas’ | 
provide the student with such an integrated approach. The first two and at 
the curriculum are common to all undergraduate fields in the School 4 wil? 
devoted to developing a sound foundation of basic sciences coupl gp 
engineering sciences. The third year continues with engineering s y* 
starts going deeper into electrical engineering. The fourth year is tot cor 
voted to electrical engineering. At the fourth year the student ha$ s ins 
of either following the regular electrical engineering curriculum or b 
off into an area of concentration in computer science. á 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Scie com? 
cently acquired modern laboratory equipment, including its O ivi 
The student has an opportunity during his last year to work on ance; IÀ 
projects where his ingenuity, coupled with faculty advice and guid j 
mits him to concentrate in areas such as computers, communications 
waves, controls, electronics, medical engineering, circuits, and others. ih the gol 
The scheduling of courses has been arranged to accommodate bo ne» Y 
time and the part-time student. Undergraduate courses are offered - eves 
during the day for full-time students, and once every two years in 
for part-time students. 
104 
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SUBECT AREAS 


Networks 
E 11: Linear Networks I 
EE ^ Linear Networks II 
gpi13: Network Analysis and Design | 
116: Introduction to Network Synthesis 
Fi 
lelds and Waves 
-H Fields and Waves I 
ER De: Fields and Waves II | 
33; Electromagnetic Waves 
Electronics | 
"YER Introductory Engineering Electronics 


EE 122; Engineering Electronics and Design 
BE 124. Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design 
4: — Electronic Devices 


Munications 
EE 
ER m Elements of Communication Engineering I 


Elements of Communication Engineering II 
à 
"puter Science | 
| 


EE $5. Applications of Computers 
ER 152: Computers and Societal Problems 
; Introduction to Digital Computers | 
EE 154. Design of Switching Systems 
EE 155. Digital Computer Design 
RR 156. Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
: Introduction to Systems Programming 
Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
ER j59, Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 
: Programming and Data Structures 


' and Measurement 


Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I 
by EE 160; Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II 
E lectrical Measurements and Instrumentation 
165: Electrica] Engineering Laboratory 
* Senior Design Project 


4nd Systems 
172; 
in Control Systems 
RR 178, Electrical Energy Conversion 
^ lectrical Power Systems 


Eagineering 
184; 


Introduction to Medical Engineering 
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in 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields 1 


| 

| 
| | CORE CURRICULUM 

| School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
| 


First Semester E 


EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
Math 30: Precalculus (3) 
Math 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Phys 3: Foundations of Physics (3) 
| Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester — 


| EE 52: Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
| Engl9or10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
| Phys 14: Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


| Third Semester | 


| ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
| Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
| Phys 15: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


| 
F ourth Semester — | | 


ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
| ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
CE 140: Materials Science (3) 
Phys 16: Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
| | Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CURRICULUM 


Fifth Semester —— 


EE12: Linear Networks II (3) 

EE20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) | 

EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 

EE 60: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
EE 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


EE32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 61: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
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: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 

EE 143: Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 

EE 161: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

lective: Technical electives (9) (three courses selected from EE 113, 
133, 153, 160; ME 131, 187) 


Eighth Semester 


~ 144 Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) 

ER 162 Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

El 172 Control Systems (3) : 

*ctive: Technical electives (5) (two courses selected from EE 116, 124, 

155, 165, 178, 184; ME 194) 
Technical Electives r PER 

E 113 Network Analysis and Design (3) 

MM Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 

124: — Electronic Devices (3) 


EE 133; Electromagnetic Waves (3) 
ER 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 

155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 

: Senior Design Project (2) 

E esign j 
pp 78: Electrical Power Systems (2) 

184; Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 
M à Thermodynamics (3) 
= 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

94: Energy Conversion (3) | 


Puter Science Option 


"iuter. scj i i , 
lonis q „Science is a new and developing discipline which combines the elec- 


c * 
hensive ^. and mathematical utilization of computers into a single compre- 
both tha Tea. The student who completes this option will be able to design 
the h P p à 
Uri ardware and software needed for large-scale computing systems. The 


“cul y 
“ign am Prepares the student for graduate school or for a career in computer 
applications. 


C 

Pre 
'équisis, . 

log, "Site: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see page 


Fifth Semester 


Linear Networks II (3) 


EE 12; 


JG 
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EE20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 

EE 60: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
| EE 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) | 
| Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
| 


Sixth Semester pe 


EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 61: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


| Seventh Semester a | 


EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 

EE 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 

EE 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) 

EE 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 

EE 161: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

Elective: Technical elective (3) (one course selected from EE 113 
133, 143) 


Eighth Semester 


| EE 154: Digital Computer Design (3) 
EE 156: Introduction to Systems Programming (3) 
EE 162: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) is 


EE 172: Control Systems (3) 
Elective: Technical elective (3) (one course selected from EE ! 
184) 


Technical Electives À E 


EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 

EE 124: Electronic Devices (3) 

EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves (3) 

EE 143: Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 

EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) 

EE 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
EE 184: Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 


24, 1% 


—————————— 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COURSES 


11 Linear Networks I (3) soe y 
Signals and waveforms, average value and RMS, network ener y 
ments, and parameters. Kirchhoff's laws, simple networ p y 
power, differential equations of networks and their solution , 

| steady-state analysis, measurements, impedance concepts, * ( 

filtering. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: A 114. 


day and evening) 


12 Linear Networks II (3) 
Singular functions; Laplace transform; network 


——— Ei LLIà 


si 


functions, poles 
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total response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; Fourier 
analysis, spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port parameters. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 11 (Offered every fall—day; fall 1975 
and alternate falls—evening) 


20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Various types of devices used in electronic engineering considered from 
the point of view of the physics of their operation and from the engineer- 
mg point of view of their application to electronic circuits. Solid-state, 
vacuum, and gaseous devices. Primary emphasis on application of these 
elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Introduction of de- 
Sign concepts through use of graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11. 
(Fall—day and evening) 


3 ze . ` 1 

l Fields and Waves I (3) 
Vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb's and Gauss' laws, scalar 
Potentia], dipoles, method of images, Laplace's and Poisson's equations, 


boundary.value problems. Prerequisite: Phys 16, ApSc 114 (Offered 
every fall—day; fall 1976 and alternate falls—evening) 


32 Fields and Waves II (3) 
Biot-Savart law, Ampere's law, vector potential, magnets, polarization and 
Polarization currents, Faraday's law, Maxwell's equations, plane waves, 
and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: EE 31. (Offered every spring—day; 
Spring 1977 and alternate springs—evening) 


51 auia ani 
Applications of Computers (3) (Same as CSci 51) 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using the 
cal TRAN and BASIC languages; data processing concepts and numeri- | 
"^ Methods using batch and interactive time-shared terminal computer | 
stems; writing, debugging, and running programs on various digital com- | 
Puter Systems. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 

52 

^ Compute 


Use of th 
urb, 


rs and Societal Problems (3) (Same as CSci 52) 
¢ € digital computer in the analysis and modeling of social and 
vironm Stems. Applications of analytical methods to the ut en- 
ulation of | and economic problems. Computer methods used ia the a 
ents E Physical, ecological, social, urban, and economic systems. E u- 
Order pr problems and simulate systems on a digital geupeter - 
College Obtain solutions Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 and two years o 
601 Preparatory mathematics. (Spring) 
p, oductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
equip cory of design, and application of standard electronic Mntecr 
Network th applications of instrumentation through experiments in basic 
*orems; measurement of electrical quantities and characteristics 
vices, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12, 20, 
(Fall—day and evening) 


61] 
ntroductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 


Plifery ‘tistics of electronic devices and circuits; design of electronic am- 

Courses in measurement of their properties; experiments in support of 

Tegistr,;.. "C'Works, fields, and electronics. Prerequisite or concurrent 
ation: EE 12, 32. 60, 121. (Spring—day and evening) 


l 13 Network An 


PPlications 


alysis and Design (3) 
of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network 
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analysis; network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to states 
techniques; solution of state-space equations on a digital compute, il 
work transfer functions, properties of active networks including but 
stability, activity, and feedback. Use of network analysis programs $ y 
ECAP. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Offered every fall—day; fall 
and alternate falls—evenings ) 


116 Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) "v 
Network functions and their properties. Positive-real functions and hes 
for this property. Introduction to two-element, one-port network syn i 
RLC one-port synthesis; the approximation problem in the freque ie 
main; modern filter theory and design; two-port ladder and lattice Tø 
sis. Introduction to digital filters; truncation errors; realization t » 
Prerequisite: EE 113. (Offered every spring—day; spring 1 


ternate springs—evening) 


121 Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 2» 
duction of incremental analysis and design methods to elec 
use of equivalent circuits; amplifiers, oscillators, modulation an? © 4 
ulation. Prerequisite: EE 20. (Offered every spring wd. 
1976 and alternate springs—evening) 


122 Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) an o 
Introduction to and design of nonlinear circuits used in m s 
puter and communications systems. Pulse, sweep, switching, ( 
cuits; counting and timing circuits. Prerequisite: EE 121. 
every fall—day; fall 1976 and alternate falls—evening) 


124 Electronic Devices (3) 
Principles of operation of electronic devices use c d 
communication systems, and electronic circuits. Properties of a 
devices and their applications. Modeling of devices such as di i 
sistors, and lasers. Fabrication methods of discrete component. y 
grated circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20, 32; Phys 16. pri 


d in electrical "m" 


133 Electromagnetic Waves (3) aso ji 
Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, perta 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities, req" 
Lorentz reciprocity, simple antennas, linear antenna arrays f 
EE 32. (Offered every fall—day; fall 1976 and alternate 


ning) 
143 Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) ric 
Fourier series and transforms; power spectra and correlation fon a" j 


modulation; amplitude, angle, and pulse modulation; m ing. P 
modulation systems; time and frequency division multiplex! every 
site or concurrent registration: EE 12, 121. (Offered 


day; fall 1975 and alternate falls—evening) 


144 Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) dom sf 
Introduction to the statistical theory of communication, r lot 
and noise, concepts of information theory, transmission he presi 

over noisy channels, comparison of modulation systems 1n E sprint 

noise. Prerequisite: EE 143. (Offered every spring—day? 

and alternate springs—evening) 
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152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) (Same as CSci 152) 


Introduction to the use and structure of minicomputers and larger com- 
puters, Boolean algebra and the design of combinational switching cir- 
cuits. Number systems, codes, and arithmetic operations in digital com- 
puters, Digital computer subsystems and their interconnections. Inter- 
facing equipment to a minicomputer; timing, control, and electronic re- 
quirements. Introduction to programming analog computers; analog com- 
Puter components; analog-to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 
157. (Offered every spring—day; spring 1976 and alternate springs— 
evening) 


53 Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as CSci 153) 


Switching algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and lattices. Analysis 
and design of switching devices; design of combinational logic networks. 
Minimization techniques and decomposition methods. Electronic imple- 
tation of logic; contact networks, symmetric functions, and threshold 
ge; Reliable design and fault-detection tests. Number systems and codes, 
E etric interpretation, error detecting and correcting codes; encoders and 
Er, Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Sequen- 
rcuits and iterative networks. Minimization and transformation of se- 
E machines; structure of sequential machines; partitions and covers. 
entification and fault-detection experiments. Prerequisite: CSci or 

152 or permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. 


(Fall—q, 


154 pio; ‘ 
Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as CSci 154) 


ten electronic design of functional digital units. Design of digital 
timing -$ beteteme, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in 
alle] digit: control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial and par- 
and ctia arithmetic units. Design of memory subsy stems, channels, 1/0, 
Introductio, subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digital computer. 
rerequisit » to  microprogramming. Design of a small digital computer. 
Or ^oc. CSci or EE 153 or permission of instructor. May be taken 
"Vale credit, (Spring—day and evening) 


155 i 

Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 

Same as CSci 155) 

‘SC of nu 
cepts of 
Ods, 
linear 
and 


merical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Con- 
algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical meth- 
ntroduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous 
ahis equations, roots of equations, determination of eigenvalues 
and solution of' numerical differentiation and integration, interpolation 
Methods fon x ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistical 
niques, cur. the evaluation of experimental data and correlation tech- 

urve fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, CSci or EE 51; or equiva- 
(Offered every spring—day; spring 1977 and alternate springs— 


156 


Intro, " 
duction to Systems Programming (3) (Same as CSci 156) 
ntroductio 


assemblers A: rear software systems; concepts in the use of macro- 
Cont: op ers, monitors; dispatchers, initiators, and executive sys- 
Control ot z of input-output in a multiprogrammed batch environment. 
Dtroduction ^ job, task, job stream, and secondary storage subsystem. 
1 to simulation and simulation languages. Prerequisite or con- 

Spring 1975 ration: CSci or EE 159. (Offered every spring—day; 
and alternate springs— -evening) 
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| 157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3)(Same as csl j 


Machine and assembly language programming for minicomputer iy 
multiprogrammed large computers. Techniques in on-line termin w 
gramming. Methods of addressing and machine control for fixed an fi 
able word length computers. Input-output control and programm! 0 
minicomputers. Use of a macro-assembler, subroutine linkages ssi 
tines, reentrant and recursive routines. Methods of editing and debug 
Characteristics of minicomputer structure. Prerequisite: CSci oF veniti 
equivalent. May be taken for graduate credit. (Fall—day an ¢ 

ah 

158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3)(Same as csi! 
l Introduction to high-level procedural and problem-oriented lanon? 
Comparison of computer languages and their structure. Int p 
compiler structure and parsing of compiler statements. Reentrant T 
ming and reentrant compilers. Correctness of programs. Syntax ^. yj 
level languages and their recognizers. Introduction to determin eu? 
probabilistic simulation and simulation languages. Introduction to EE 1S 

programming. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSct ull 

159; or permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate e 


i | (Fall—day and evening) 


I 
| 159 Programming and Data Structures (3) (Same as CSci 159) . w 
| Introduction to discrete structures and data structures in comput "gi 
| of tree structures, arrays, lists, pushdown stacks, files, strings, wales Us 
data structures. Sorting, searching, hashing, and merging O data |, si 
| of a macro-assembler to structure data. Data management dats ™ 
age. Use of buffers and buffer management. Input-output o od 
List and string processing languages and recursive programs. tures ”; 
ods and operating system procedures for use with data struc "d 
macro-assemblers. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 157 or equivalent, 
sion of instructor. (Fall—day and evening) 


Electrical measurement from direct current through high rae? ce, W, 
Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitan p 
| ance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measuremen. 
| frequency signals including field strength, signal-to-noise ratios ial iy 
and attenuation. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques ane ^; n 
| mentation for the control of measurement and instrumentation gf 
Transducer characteristics and analog signal processing ins tion 
Laboratory demonstrations of measurements and instrume 


niques. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121, 152. (Fali—evening) 


161-62 Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2-2) s jero t 
Experiments in support of courses in networks, electronics, Mgt # 
computers, communications, controls, and machines. The * the TL 

quired to begin a design project in the first half of the cours ed i f 

tion of this project is the major effort of the second half. FE 161 8 

| concurrent registration: EE 61, 113, 122; CSci or EE 152. 

requisite to EE 162. (Academic year—day and evening) 


para 


165 Senior Design Project (2) PT, 
The student will conceive, design, construct, and test an O' " d 


in hardware or software. He will write a complete i 
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schematic diagrams and repair procedures, if applicable. This. project 
Cannot be used to satisfy the project required in EE 161-62 Electrical 
Engineering Laboratory. Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring—day) 


172 Control Systems (3) 


Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient analyses; 

root locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of linear feedback | 
Control systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 12 or ME 134. (Spring 

—day and evening) 


177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electromechanical 
transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single-phase a-c 
rotating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines as circuit elements. 
Prerequisite: EE 12, 31. (Offered every spring—day; spring 1976 and 
alternate springs—evening) 


178 Electrical Power Systems (2) 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution of 
electrica] power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components, fault anal- 
ysis by digital computer. Load-flow studies, economic considerations. 
Power Station designs and synchronization of generators. Methods of 
generating electrical power. Prerequisite: EE 177, senior status. 
Pring—evening) 


184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 
Designed to introduce the engineering or physical sciences student to the 
applications of engineering in the medical sciences; terminology of the med- 
ical profession emphasized; the physiology of the human body presented 
Tom over-all systems or functional approach; survey of present-day medi- 
à! measurements and consideration of those areas in which engineering 
may be applied advantageously to medicine. May be taken for graduate | 


credit, Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring—day and 


evening) | 
] 
" Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
nior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 
COl 
"PU 
: R SCIENCE COURSES 
l "fed 4 
Applications of Computers (3) (Same as EE 51) 
atroduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using FOR- 
"" and BASIC languages; data processing concepts and numerical 
Sthods Using batch and interactive time-shared terminal computer sys- 
' Writing, debugging, and running programs on various digital com- 


Puter systems. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


Y 
Computers and Societal Problems (3) (Same as EE 52) 


: ud the digital computer in the analysis and modeling of social and ur- 
Ment as: Applications of analytical methods to the solution of environ- 
Of ph and economic problems. Computer methods used in the simulation 

Ysica], ecological, social, urban, and economic systems. Students for- 
solutis Problems and simulate systems on a digital computer to obtain 
Parator, Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 and two years of college pre- 
Ty mathematics. (Spring) 


152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) (Same as EE 152) 
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Introduction to the use and structure of minicomputers and larget 
puters. Boolean algebra and the design of combinational switching 
cuits. Number systems, codes, and arithmetic operations in digital ; 
puters. Digital computer subsystems and their interconnections. In 

ing equipment to a minicomputer; timing, control, and electronic " 
ments. Introduction to programming analog computers; analog FE f 
components; analog-to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: CSci or "^ 
(Offered every spring—day; spring 1976 and alternate springs— 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as EE 153) jf 


154 Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as EE 154) 


Switching algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and lattices. 
and design of switching devices; design of combinational logic 8 

Minimization techniques and decomposition methods. Electron a 
mentation of logic; contact networks, symmetric functions, an nd 
logic. Reliable design and fault-detection tests. Number systems & s” 
geometric interpretation, error detecting and correcting codes; encod? 
decoders. Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. 
tial circuits and iterative networks. Minimization and trans orn gd 
sequential machines; structure of sequential machines; partitions "TT, 
ers. State identification and fault-detection experiments. Prerequm, 
or EE 152 or permission of instructor. May be taken for gradua 


(Fall—day and evening) 


TL 


Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Desist go, 
computer subsystems, flow of information and logic g 
timing and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, 

allel digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, ch 
and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of 4 digital ^y 
puter. Introduction to microprogramming. Design of a small MY 
puter. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 153 or permission 0 
taken for graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 


156 Introduction to Systems Programming (3) (Same as 


(Same as EE 155) 
Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific prob 
cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and nube 
ods. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution o! e eige 
linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination 
and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, is 
and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. 
ods for the evaluation of experimental data and correl 
curve fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, CSci or EE 5L. 
(Offered every spring—day; spring 1977 and alternate SPP! 


EE 150 d »f 
Introduction to computer software systems; concepts in the Procul 

assemblers, loaders, monitors; dispatchers, initiators, P h eire 
tem. Control of input-output in a multiprogrammed bate ge subs g 
Control of the job, task, job stream, and secondary tora site 0f 

Introduction to simulation and simulation languages. Pre | 
current registration: CSci or EE 159. (Offered every 
spring 1977 and alternate springs—evening) 


3 
VS 


ANN 


ation t 


AE 
ia X 
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157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) (Same as EE 157) 
Machine and assembly language programming for minicomputers and 
multiprogrammed large computers. Techniques in on-line terminal pro- 
gramming. Methods of addressing and machine control for fixed and 

Variable word length computers. Input-output control and programming 

for minicomputers. Use of a macro-assembler, subroutine linkages, co- 

Toutines, reentrant and recursive routines. Methods of editing and de- 

Ugging. Characteristics of minicomputer structure. Prerequisite: CSci or 


51 or equivalent. May be taken for graduate credit. (Fall—day 
and evening) 


158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) (Same as EE 158) 


Introduction to high-level procedural and problem-oriented languages. 

mparison of computer languages and their structure. Introduction to 
Compiler structure and parsing of compiler statements. Reentrant pro- 
framming and reentrant compilers. Correctness of programs. Syntax of 
high-level] languages and their recognizers. Introduction to deterministic 
and probabilistic simulation and simulation languages. Introduction to 
euristic Programming. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci or 
157, 159; or permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate 
Credit. (Fall—day and evening) 


159 : 
Programming and Data Structures (3) (Same as EE 159) 


In A à x : 

ot eduction to discrete structures and data structures in computing. Use 
Lb Structures, arrays, lists, pushdown stacks, files, strings, and linked 
à structures, Sorting, searching, hashing, and merging of data files. 


s . 
e of macro-assembler to structure data. Data management and data 


arte. Use of buffers and buffer management. Input-output of data 
meth List and string processing languages and recursive programs. Access 
and Ods and Operating system procedures for use with data structures 
Missin A TO-assemblers. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 157 or equivalent, or per- 
10n of instructor, (Fa!l—day and evening) 
` GRADUATE STUDY 
i al en 1 . - - 
^. ex riens "Ting, at the graduate level, provides one of the most stimulat- 
ag. 3 in advanced studies. The student has reached a degree of 
va Work v knowledge that allows him to enter into new avenues of 
* [2 ` . 


iq ^ Commu networks, and controls; electrophysics (electronics, fields and 
Softy, nications; medical engineering; and computer science (hardware 
by p Cadin to Pending upon the interest of the student, some of the pro- 
€s LOC degree of Master of Science are given at the NASA-Lang- 
jen: Enter, Langley Station, Hampton, Va. NASA-Langley's exten- 
ln engineering facilities and equipment are utilized whenever 
tep, Ch an Bements can also be made to use the facilities of the Naval Ship 
The wee ilot Velopment Center, Annapolis, Md., where an off-campus Mas- 
dent, Staduate Program has been initiated. 
Mined ‘dividual Programs are formulated to take into consideration the stu- 
. throu strengths, potentials, skills, aspirations, and abilities. Deter- 
8 to Pr spnsultation by the student and his faculty adviser, their pur- 
* the student with a thorough understanding of his area of 
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e breadth of pao 


edge necessary in modern engineering. 7 
The graduate programs are, in addition, designed to provide a needed iy 


concentration and at the same time to provide him with th 


tional service to the Washington technical community. Many of the " 
have been developed after consultation with private industry and gover i 
agencies of the area. They are offered during both the afternoon and € 
with a principle of rotation from year to year. " 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science br el 
tinuously kept the graduate program up to date, through constant contact 
recent developments, through its own research, and through the ad acl 
several experts in appropriate fields serving as part-time and adjunct 
The Department provides a well-balanced, modern graduate program. g 
To provide the student with detailed information about its graduate pro i 
from the point of view of procedures, requirements, regulations, an wl 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science publishes he” 
a detailed brochure to supplement the present catalogue. In addition, 
partment publishes special pamphlets describing specific programs. 


AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


Communications 


EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 
EE 205: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
EE 241: Information Theory 
EE 242: Coding Theory 
EE 243: Communication Theory I 
EE 244: Communication Theory II 
EE 245: Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
EE 246: Digital Communications 
EE 247: Communication Systems 
EE 248: Microwave Communication Systems 
EE 249: Data Telecommunication Networks 
EE 252: Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
EE 253: Sonar Systems 
EE 254: Radar Systems 
EE 257: Issues in Computer Communications 
EE 277: Space Communication Systems 
EE 298: Research 
EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EE 345: Advanced Detection Theory 
EE 349: Communication Research 
EE 399: Dissertation Research 


Computer Science (Hardware and Software)* 


CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems I 
CSci 202: Introduction to Computer Systems II 
CSci 214: Data Structures 

CSci 216; Information Retrieval Systems 4 
gae | 


* See also preparatory undergraduate courses in Electrical Engineering and Computer 


107-115. 


299.309; 


C&ci 391: 
i399. 


CSci 219. 
CSci 220; 
i223: 
CSci 231: 
i232: 
i237: 
i239. 
CSci 240: 
i 245: 

1 246: 
CSci 255: 
CSci 256. 
i263. 

i 267: 
1268: 
1278: 
i 284: 
CSej 285: 
1298: 
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Interactive Computer Graphics 

Pattern Recognition 

Simulation and Heuristics 

Finite State Machines 

Finite Automata 

Computing Systems 

Comparative Computer Systems 

Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 
Advanced Computer System Theory 1 
Advanced Computer System Theory II , 
Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Programming 
Design of Translators 

Digital Computer Programming Systems 

Operating Systems I 

Operating Systems II 

Analog and Hybrid Computers 

Applications of Numerical Methods 
Approximation of Functions and Data Representations 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Computer Science Research 

Dissertation Research 


Ct > 
“physics (Electronics, Fields and Waves) 


ER 20). 
ER 01: 


206: 
EE 207. 


À 
teg 
at N 
ASA-Langiey Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II 
Physical Electronics I 
Physical Electronics II 
Quantum Electronics of Masers and Lasers 
Nonlinear Electronics 
Optical Electronics 
Industrial Electronics 
High-frequency Electronics 
Precise Optical Measurements 
Field Analysis and Potential Theory 
Electrodynamics 
Microwaves and Components 
lectromagnetic Wave Propagation 
Antennas 
Plasma Dynamics 
Precise Microwave Measurements 
Precise Electrical Standards 
Optical Processing 
vironmental Optics 
Research 
Thesis Research 
Principles of Microelectronics 
Electronics Research 
Fields and Waves Research 
ISSertation Research 
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Medical Engineering 


| EE 256: Environmental Optics 
EE 281: Medical Instrumentation I 
EE 282: Medical Instrumentation II m. 
EE 283: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology «nd | 
EE 284: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medicine 
| EE 285: Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
EE 286: Sensory Evoked Potentials 
EE 287: Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals 
EE 288: Physiological Controls and Systems 
EE 298: Research 
| | EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EE 389: Medical Engineering Research 
EE 399: Dissertation Research 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 


EE201: Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
| EE 202: Linear System Theory I 
| EE 203: Linear System Theory II 
| | EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 


EE 205: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 

EE 212: Advanced Network Analysis 

FE 213: Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Networks 
| | EE215: Linear Network Synthesis I 

EE216: Linear Network Synthesis II 
| EE 272: Discrete Systems 

EE 273: System Optimization 

EE 274: Nonlinear Systems 

EE 275: System Identification and Adaptive Systems 


| 

| EE276:  Cybernetics 

"II EE278:  Spacecraft Systems Design 
| EE 298: Research 


EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
| EE319: Networks Research 
i EE 371: Simulation Methods for System Analysis 
| EE372: Analysis and Control of Large Systems 
EE 379: Controls and Systems Research 
| | EE 399: Dissertation Research 
| 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COURSES 


201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems Q " 


Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; utp 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs 
pling. (Fall and spring) 


202 Linear System Theory I (3) "T 
Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; * ar 


tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces peor 
mathematical representation of linear systems; analyt te resp” 
solutions of the state equations; transient and steady-sta! 


requisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening) 


203 Linear System Theory II (3) 4 
System properties; controlability and observability of li 


neat s 
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Sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational transfer- 
Unction matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estimators. 
near composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. (Spring—evening) 


204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 

TObability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
Mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random pro- 
cesses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 
With stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for com 


munications, control theory, computer science. (Fall and spring—eve- 
ning) > 


2 : itus : 
05 Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering (3) 
Markoy chains, state 


classification, Kolmogorov equation; applications to 
Probabilistic finite 


-state machines. Birth-death process, applications to 
queuing theory, buffer problems, and the design of communication nets. 
-Ontinuous state processes, diffusion processes, passage times, and estima- 
tion Problems. Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic difference and 
erential equations, Applications to communication theory, control 

Cory, computer science, and propagation theory of random media. Pre- 

P requisite: EE 204 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 

206 Electromagne 


tic Theory and Applications I (3) 
Brief revie 


: W of vector-phasors and Maxwell’s equations, electromagnetic 

equntials, Power and energy; plane waves, frustrated total reflection, skin 

am. ^ anisotropic media; solution of radiation problems in the Kirchoff 

je oXimation; elementary applications. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equiva- 
> (Fall—evening) 


207 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II (3) 
Introduction t 
Caky wave 
aPproximat 


© advanced techniques for problems in electromagnetics; 
s and complex wave-types, stationary phase and steepest descent 
us spec tions for integrals in the complex plane. Discrete and confino 
enne? ER Application to optical fibers, sartace and leaky Tee at 
206. ' Eround wave propagation. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent, 


(Spring -evening ) 
212 Ady , 
anced Network Analysis (3) 
unca theorems, network functions, relationship of parts of network 
Püter-aideg vor properties, realizability and causality concepts; com- 
pri * network analysis. Prerequisite: EE 201, 202 or equivalent. 
i h ng 1977 and alternate springs —evening ) 
,. uter-aide d Analysis and Design of Networks (3) 
Copp tion and use of network analysis programs such as ECAP, 
and NASAP, Algorithmic methods for time and frequency 
alysis of networks using a digital computer, numerical solution 
Searches am. fast Fourier transform, network design by optimizing 
strained á !gital computers, synthesis of electrical networks using uncon- 
Plimization techniques in the time domain, network design 
a "PProximation such as Fourier series, Chebyscheff functions, and 
Rate fajo Ximation, Prerequisite: EE 51, 212. (Fall 1975 and alter- 
—€vening) 


2s 
Linear Network Synthesis I (3) 


Prope . 
"5 and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of LC, RL, RC 
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one-port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darlingtoa f 
thesis techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice , 
Three-terminal RC network synthesis approximation in the freque 
time domains. Prerequisite: EE 113 or permission of ins j 
(Fall 1976 and alternate falls—evening) 


216 Linear Network Synthesis II (3) ' 
Advanced topics in passive one-port and two-port synthesis. I 
to n-port synthesis. Active network synthesis using negative irc 
controlled sources, NIC, gyrator, operational amplifiers, and c nels” 
Synthesis of distributed integrated networks. Computer-aid gi 
optimization. Prerequisite: EE 215. (Spring 1977 and alternate | 
—evening) 


221 Physical Electronics I (3) 


"T 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic devict 


sical mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantum v y 
wave and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. Prerequisite: 
(Fall—evening) 

222 Physical Electronics II (3) ‘sept 


The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, time ctor P 
perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semicond "n 
other solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, 

lasers. Prerequisite: EE 221. (Spring—evening ) 


224 Quantum Electronics of Masers and Lasers (3) 


Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients Hct 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne "n i 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions 10 I " fa” 
requisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall 1976 and altern@ 
evening) 


225 Nonlinear Electronics (3) rai 
Analysis and design of electronic components and systems ope ite 
switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; study of m 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation pl 
tors. Prerequisite: EE 122, CSci or EE 153; or equivalent- 
evening) 


226 Optical Electronics (3) ors; W 
Principles of optical systems, aberrations, and optical resonat s P 


theory of radiation, coherence and detection of radiation; visi 
graphy, optical (spatial) filtering, and nonlinear optics. ge 


207 or equivalent. (Spring 1977 and alternate spring 
227 Industrial Electronics (3) NL 
Applications of electronic devices in industry; continuous y M 


control systems; induction and dielectric heating; timing j cy 
circuits; reliability and automatic checking equipment; dig! quale 
machine tools. Prerequisite: EE 122 or equivalent g^ 
(Spring 1977 and alternate springs—evening) 


228 High-frequency Electronics (3) 


Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tu! 
field, space-charge wave, and quantum maser osci 


ot 
be, solid stg 
llators 9 
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devices that lay the foundation of modern-day communication systems. 
Prerequisite: EE 207 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


229 Precise Optical Measurements (3) 
Optical constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving power; illumina- 
tion in focal plane; image evaluation, magnification, index of refraction; 


Color and color temperature. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall— 
evening) 


231 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 
General study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate solution of 
Problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynamics, optics, 
and gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical methods such as Green's 
functions, variational methods, principal axis transformations, and multi- 
dimensional Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: EE 207 Uren 1576 
and alternate falls—evening) 


232 Electrodynamics (3) ; 
pecial theory of relativity and the Lorentz transformation; Minkowski 
Ormulation. Maxwell's equations in the context of special relativity, elec- 
tromagnetic potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian and Hamiltonian 
Ormulations, radiation from moving charges. Introduction to quantum 
electrodynamics. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring 1976 and alternate 
Springs—evening) 


233 Microwaves and Components (3) 
High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems; matching tech- 
Dlques; scatter ferrite isolators, gyrators; Faraday rotation; microwave 
networks; directional couplers; cavity resonators and microwave com- 
Ponents, Prerequisite: EE 207. (Fall—evening) 


234 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) i 
etarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. Dipole and dipole 
array fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering by spheres. Prop- 
testion in electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such as dielec- 
‘an, Crystals, space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave propagation in 
thomogeneous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange’s variation of 
Parameters, WKB solution, invariant imbedding techniques. Propaga- 
197 in stochastic and dispersive media. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Fall 

: 5 and alternate falls—evening) 

35 Antennas (3) 


eneral solu 
ar field 


ence 


tion of Maxwell’s equations in terms of current sources, the 
approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equiv- 
theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture anten- 
» receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific 


23 antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring—evening) 
6P 
me Dynamics (3) 

N Y Of the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Generalized 


4 Okes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and magneto- 
of Odynamic approximations, boundary-layer theory, statistical theory 


trang bulence generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, Boltzmann 
(Sprit €quation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: EE 207. 
38 ng 1976 and alternate springs—evening) 
Pre, x 
cise Microwave Measurements (3) 


Tecise Measurement of power, frequency, impedance, wavelength, and at- 
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tentuation at microwave frequencies; characteristics and Q 
vices; calibration of microwave components; design of microws 
ments. Prerequisite: EE 207 or equivalent. (Spring—evening 


239 Precise Electrical Standards (3) 


f 
Concepts of standards, errors; design of resistance, capacitance jj 
ductance standards; d-c voltage standards; frequency and time st ni 


dielectric and magnetic materials, attenuation standards, power § — 
transfer standards. Prerequisite: EE 160 or equivalent. (Spre 
ning) 

241 Information Theory (3) i "m 
Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication chasse | 
nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on Park Ww 
ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary symme e 


nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion theory: 
site: EE 204. (Fall—evening) 


242 Coding Theory (3) on 
Error-correcting codes; bounds on the performances of error aI 
codes, group codes; syndrome decoding; cyclic codes, their € resholi 
decoding; Galois fields; BCH codes, burst correction, and th 
codeable codes; performance calculations. (Spring—evening) 


243 Communication Theory I (3) 


Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the addit he 
sian noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; G9 o 
noncoherent detection and their error probabilities for simple gif 
nal, and coded systems; bounds on the performance of come 
in Gaussian noise; comparison of communications systems. 
EE 204 or equivalent. (Fall—day and evening) | 


wo OM 
ive whit y 


244 Communication Theory II (3) anni 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of 4 on 9 
the receiver; detection of such signals in colored noise; et i 
chastic signals; the innovations approach in detection ives 
problems; signaling over fading channels and the optimum g 28 
versity techniques and their performances. Prerequisite: 
(Spring—day and evening) 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) ion 8, 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detect oish 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estima filters, 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. 

EE 241, 244; or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


246 Digital Communications (3) wit i 
Bounds on the performance of data communications; che ui di, 
dispersion; intersymbol interference and its minimization; hes — 
eye openings, tail cancellation techniques, correlative code eh y 
equalizers, adaptive equalizers; broadband, noise limited © o | 
gonal codes, simplex codes, bounds on error probability: or 
matched filters, "Green machine," and other techniques por 
codes; decoding by sequential decoding and Viterbi decoding: P ge i 

analysis. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. ( 
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247 Communication Systems (3) 


Wiener filters, phase-locked loops and their optimization. Parameter esti- 
Mation theory with application to optimum demodulation of analog wave 
forms (DSB AM, SSB-AM, FM). Comparative analysis of analog modu- 
lation systems. Digital communication systems—coherent and noncoher- 
ent reception of binary and M-ary signals and their performance analysis 
Frequency acquisition and synchronization. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244. 
(Fall—evening) 


248 Mic 


rowave Communication Systems (3) 

Analysis and design of communication links for terrestrial, satellite, and 
ver-the-horizon scatter radio channels Propagation effects and channel 
Characterization including refraction, reflection, multipath, scattering, and 
“sorption. Effects of earth curvature and characteristics of over-land and 
©ver-water propagation. Antenna considerations including gain, directivity, 
Polarization, and antenna patterns. Frequency and time-division multiplex- 
ing and modulation techniques. Effects of noise interference and fading. 
tad techniques. Characteristics of satellite repeaters. Prerequisite: 
E 206, 244. (Spring—evening) 


249 vin 
Data Telecommunication Networks (3) 


Techniques for the analysis and design of data networks with store, for- 
ward, and message switching capability, queuing theory, Erlang’s formula, 
Dory systems; optimization based on minimization of message pen. 
im. ronous and asy nchronous multiplexing; topologic il problems, graph 
Detworg  oninectivity and survivable networks, probabilistic graphs; oue 
205 s with à central computer; terminal oriented systems. Prerequisite: 

2 or equivalent. (Fall evening) 
50 Telecom munic 
Essential e 


15 


< 


ation Systems Concepts (3) 


aie, os lements of an electrical communication system, speech, TV, and 
Puls Signals; spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, frequency, and 
Scher Code modulation and comparative performance. Multiplexing 
"ex 1s, communication quality standards, and objectives. Signal power, 
reliabilite ^^ distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, traffic theory, 
Wave re? voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunication, micro- 
T radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. 
*51 Sur, 
n. vey of T 
“sign of 
Switched 
Sig 


elecommunication Systems (3) 
a communications link for voice, TV, and data. Loading; the 
n Soma Phone network. Transmission system layout and major de- 
adiowave Srakons. Over-all system design of microwave radio system. 
affecting the oPagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, factors 
transponder. — of orbit and orbital separation of satellites, satellite 
Meters - Major design consideration and values of significant para- 
y 4 typical satellite communications link. Over-all design of a 
ata tr: ucation system. Digital transmission and terminals. Wide- 
* transmission. Frequency allocation. 
rocessing Techniques (3) 
communicatio processing and data reduction techniques; applications to 
in atts A, controls, image enhancement, radar, and speech process- 
Squares fitting of polynomials; sampling and quantization. Re- 


LI 
E 
289 
“ting td 
t and 4 251 can 
^ n : 
APPlieg os be applied toward a Master's or Doctor's degree in the School of Engi- 
Cience, 
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d shapi’ 


| pseudo-random noise. Estimation of correlation functions and L^ 


| | | densities. Digital processing for Kalman Bucy filters. Extraction 9 " 
and timing from noise. Fast Fourier and Hadamard transforms. pre 


cursive and nonrecursive digital filter design. Generation àn 


| and hardware implementation of signal processing algorithms. 
| site: EE 51 or equivalent; EE 204. (Fall —evening) 
253 Sonar Systems (3) 
ys V 


| Underwater sound propagation; transducer and transducer arr ott 
tion, dislocation, and tracking techniques; array processing; time 
sion correlation and digital processing of signals; effects OF m 
geneous noise fields; applications to navigation and communic? 
the ocean environment. Prerequisite: EE 244. (Fall—evenins) 


254 Radar Systems (3) wad 
The radar equation, range and resolution limits; MTI radars; detecti g 
estimation techniques; clutter characteristics and detection in cuts gg 
design; ambiguity functions; Doppler radar; phased arrays; synth M 
ture techniques; digital and optical processing and computer col 
plications. Prerequisite: EE 206, 244. (Spring—evening 


erties and techniques for photographic reproduction. Prerequisit** 


| 
| 
! | | (Fall—evening) 
syste 


uU 
| Distribution of radiation: power converting and transferring | pi 


tion, dispersion, bleaching, phototropy, polarization. Simu at! viol 
| | ismic responses: response definition—physiological, overt eint 
n 


urement concepts. (Fall—evening) 


| 257 Issues in Computer Communications (3) : A 
| Fundamentals of data communications and systems, integrating and w 
and telecommunications, modems, multiplexers, conce k f. 
Networks of computers: distributed and centralized. Networ 
tion: circuit-switched, store-and-forward, and packet-switched: ry if 
sign considerations; management factors; economic and ree" 
changes in technology; effect on systems cost-performance: 
value-added networks. (Spring—evening) 


272 Discrete Systems (3) : mr 
Sampling processes and theorems; Z-transforms and modified aod 
responses of discrete systems using transformation technique, gi 
equations; stability criteria; design of digital controller for di La 
Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Spring 1976 and alt 
—evening) 


273 System Optimization (3) ima. or 
Parameter optimization problems; theory of minima and mari, 

zation problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variations, cobi d 

principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization ^ pti 

constraints; optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution O 

lems. Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Fall—even 


NN eee 
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274 Nonlinear Systems (3) 


Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to approximate 
analysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov and Bogoliu- 
bov's asymptotical method and Tsypkin's locus. Forced oscillations—jump 
resonance, Stability analysis—Liapunov's criterion, Luré's problem, and 
Opov's method. Prerequisite: EE 203 (Spring 1977 and alternate 
Springs— evening) 


275 System Identification and Adaptive Systems (3) 


Introduction to the adaptive problem and practical applications. Deter- 
mining the mathematical representation of systems—the identification 
Problem. Optimal estimation of states in the presence of uncertainties. 


Adaptive systems. Prerequisite: EE 203, 204; or equivalent. (Fall 
1976 and alternate falls evening) 
276 Cybernetics (3) 


Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or nature with regard 
to their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, determinate, or 
Teproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences; changes and 
transformations as sets of transitions, leading to stability and feedback; 
Statistica] concepts of complex systems and blackbox theory; Shannon’s 


information theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. Prerequisite: 
Sraduate status and ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall 1975 and alternate 
Is—evening) 


277 Space Communication Systems (3) 


Coretical and application aspects of space communications, as related 
© communication satellite systems, scientific satellites, manned space 


missions, and deep space missions. Prerequisite: EE 244. (Fall— 
evening) 


27 
8 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 


Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation of 
comecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioastronautic 
Siderations, Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring—evening ) 


28 ^ 
1 Medical Instrumentation I (3) 


emd of measurements in biological areas, techniques for electronic 

sera rements on biological specimens, current problems in medical me- 

of ed Stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 283 or permission 
Tuctor, (Fall—evening ) 


282 à 
Medical Instrumentation II (3) 


cr telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tech- 
Tere in patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentation. 

283 quisite: EE 283 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 
Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy (3) 
— to acquaint the engineering student with the physiology of the 
and tau ody; material based on the curriculum of the School of Medicine 
nction at from a systems viewpoint; concepts of cellular structure and 
wd Integrated into the tissue and organs, which are then related to 
1 lous systems of the body; interrelationships of the body systems, 
tem nr the action of the nervous system with the musculoskeletal sys- 
Cardioy € interaction of the respiratory system and its functions with the 

ascular system.  (Fall—day) 


<i I 


285 Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) 


286 Sensory Evoked Potentials (3) 


319 Networks Research (arr.) 


323 Principles of Microelectronics (3) 
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284 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medicine (3) 


Clinical aspects of medicine. Further elaboration of physiologic pi 
tems, such as the endocrine system, renal physiology, gastroint t 
physiology, and others; the separate systems of the body are integra um 
present the functioning of the body as an over-all system; conside 
interaction with physicians and other medical personnel. prerequisite: 
283. (Spring—day) 


eV 
Application of engineering theory and techniques to the rehabilitati? y 
handicapped persons; major problem areas and general approaches, go 
as specific solutions. Offered cooperatively with personnel from 28. 
and Rehabilitation Services Administration. Prerequisite: 
(Fall—evening) 


Physiological significance of the sensory evoked potential; sitig 
variables, subject variables, data acquisiton procedures and ins P. 
tion, signal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEI de P 
cations of the VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequ? 
281, 282, 283, 284; or permission of instructor. (Spring 


ins) 


287 Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) 


; jous 
pulmonary, and nervous systems. Sources and detection of vare 


i ^ " an " " ^ i 
obtained from these systems; algorithmic techniques EP obtained y 
pe 

R 


Computer analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardio si 
10 


analysis of these signals; students provided with real data, for 
hospital patients, and required to develop computer software , m 
mining pertinent medical parameters as established by physici f po 
requisite: EE 281, 282, 283, 284; and a working knoW 

TRAN. (Fall—evening) 


288 Physiological Controls and Systems (3) 


Some applications of control and systems theory in the medici apf 
logical fields. Application of general control and systems t eory uf 
to physiological systems. Specific applications of contro jar Vh 
theory to the visual system, respiratory system, cardiovascuM gg Jf 
and musculoskeletal system. Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivale? 
282, 283, 284. (Spring—evening) 


298 Research (arr.) T go 


Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science quali 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) | 
ders 


Basic principles, techniques, and processes necessary for myst 
microelectronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, bi sil 
epitaxy, vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diftusion gu 
junction formation, masking, and properties of thin n ternal? 
Prerequisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Spring 1977 and 
—evening) 
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329 Electronics Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


339 Fields and Waves Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


345 Advanced Detection Theory (3) 


Review of general estimation equations, Linear estimation; Weiner and 
alman-Bucy filters; nonlinear modulation theory; angle-modulation sys- 
tems, analysis and design of phase-lock loops, optimum angle-modulation, 
Tate distortion theory; Gaussian processes in Gaussian noise, detection and 
Parameter estimation, canonical receivers, structures, and performance cal- 
culations for diversity systems, multiple pulse radars, stationary processes 
and threshold receivers. Prerequisite: EE 245. (Spring—evening) 


349 Communications Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) 


Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building for mate- 
rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems with notion 
of transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes of growth 
Problems, Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treated by 
Means of case studies: speed and cost of alternate computing procedures. 
CXOject-type problems used to illustrate simulation methods. Prerequisite: 


Sci 278 or permission of instructor. (Fall 1975 and alternate falls 
—€vening) 


3 4 
72 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) 


ystems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of model- 


making and matrix representations of large systems. Approximation by 
Models of lower dimension—reduction to simplified models; decentralized 
Systems. Differential games; computation of saddle points; construction of 
an equilibrium point. Prerequisite: EE 273. (Spring 1976 and alter- 


1 nate springs. evening) 
79 
Controls and Systems Research (arr.) 
Limite 


d to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 


nation, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


389 Maa: 
Medical Engineering Research (arr.) 


ited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
lon. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Di rá 


*ríation Research (arr.) 
mit 


(F *d to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring) 


SCIENCE COURSES 


0L In ; 
a troduction to Computer Systems I (3) 
ntroduction to 


programming digital computers in a macro-assembly lan- 
ge and high 


er-level procedural languages; techniques in machine con- 
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| trol and memory addressing. Characteristics of different computer s 

| | tures and the programming of such machines. Introduction to the 
ture of compiler languages; parsing of compiler language stale i 

Characteristics and choice of data processing languages. Prereq" ct 

CSci or EE 51 or equivalent, assembly language programming €X 

and permission of instructor. (Fall and spring— evening) 


202 Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) J 
Introduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; analys" i 
synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization »'y 
niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arith 
digital computers, digital computer architecture and the design ot 


tional sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units comp 


| 
digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in larg opit 
computers. Prerequisite: CSci 201 or permission of instructor. 
| —evening) 


214 Data Structures (3) 

Introduction to discrete structures. Computer data structure’ gg 
items, pointers, lists, insertion and deletion, available space manga 
threaded lists, two-way lists, garbage collection and compar’ chil 
Pushdown stacks, strings, and files. Trees and hash table 8" gr 
bubble, radix and merge sorting. Sequential, indexed sequential, P^ 
dom files; access methods; sorting of files. Subroutines, co-routines: | gt 
flags, relocation and recursion. Buffer and buffer management, C5 iit 
agement and storage. List and string processing languages. 

CSci 201, or CSci or EE 158. (Spring—evening) 


216 Information Retrieval Systems (3) si 
Information organization and retrieval of n 
computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of uw 
| guage used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems including, y 
look-up and phrase structures; searching strategies and cataloguing 
preparation and output structures; large-scale file structures an e 
systems required for their use. Prerequisite: CSci 214, or Sci or 
or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


atural language dat? by y 


219 Interactive Computer Graphics (3) ae E, 
Display devices, CRT, point plotting and vector generation, char df 
erators; display files, data structures, linear and area trans orma gf 
ping and windows; graphic input devices; interrupt handling; 5 ge [4 
spective, projection, hidden line elimination; command Janus i mi? 
shared interactive graphics, software support. Prerequisite: , ) 
CSci or EE 158; or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening 


220 Pattern Recognition (3) 
Applications of pattern recognition, 


vector spaces, estimation and ion 


i 
Bayes estimation; density functions; stochastic approximation; pL 
in pattern recognition, minimal risk, Gaussian filters; bounds ® aio» f 
est-neighbor decision rules; clustering techniques, feature €^ WT. 
tern recognition with a priori knowledge. Prerequisite: 3 


204. (Spring—evening) 


—————À — " 
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223 Simulation and Heuristics (3) 


Techniques of deterministic and probabilistic simulat 
puter. Mathematics for simulation; design of systems 
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number generation and testing. Markovian and bounded context systems; | 
generation of stochastic variates; Monte Carlo techniques; heuristics; veri- 
fication techniques; simulation languages. Prerequisite: CSci 201, or CSci 
or EE 157, and permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


231 Finite State Machines (3) | 

Abstract algebraic foundations using set theory, including operators, 
relations, mappings, homomorphisms, lattices, and mathematical systems | 
such as groups and semigroups. Sequential machine (finite state ma- 
Chines) theory including state representation and identification, Moore 
and Mealy machines, reduction and equivalence of completely and in- 
Completely specified machines, partitions and covers, and composition 
and decomposition. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 153 or CSci 202. (Fall 
—eVening) 


232 Finite Automata (3) 
Neural networks from an engineering point of view. Regular expressions 
Including equality and transformations between sequential machine nota- 
tion and regular expression notation. Turing machines and the basis of 
computability and complexity. Formal language theory including gram- 
matical construction, recognizers, relationships between machines, and 
&rammars and ambiguity. Prerequisite: CSci 231. (Spring—evening) 


237 Computing Systems (3) 
Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed arith- 
metic units. Random access and associative memories; rotational storage 
devices; computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output channels 
and interfacing problems. Communications in digital computers. Intro- 
duction to multiple access and time-sharing systems. Prerequisite: CSci or 
EE 154 or CSci 202. (Fall—evening) 


238 Advanced Computing Systems (3) | 
Multiple access computer systems, multiprogramming, multiprocessing, f 
and time-sharing. Real-time computation; man-machine communication 
Problems, and remote 1/0 devices. Memory allocation and protection. 

Condary storage organization and retrieval. Effects of storage on pro- 
gram operation. Design of file structures. Analytical time-sharing models, 
scheduling schemes, and user response time. Prerequisite: CSci 237. 

Pring—evening ) 


139 Comparative Computer Systems (3) 
Structures of computers and a general language for system description. 
S mory of different computer structures. Development of the operating 
prem, Special purpose processors. Multiprocessors and large comput- 
8 systems. Computer networks and time-shared systems. Comparison 
je computer families. Characteristics and philosophies of computer design 
the major manufacturers. Introduction to performance evaluation and 
measurement. Effects of software and technology on computer structures. 
Terequisite: CSci 237, 263. (Spring—evening) 


24 
2 Mer and Practice of Microprogramming (3) 

to th, Concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming as applied 
pro * implementation of control systems for sequential machines. Micro- 
iun ning languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, including 
and th applications of these to the design of current computer systems 
‚neir interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: CSci 237, 263. 
Pring—evening ) 


246 Advanced Computer Systems Theory TI (3) 


256 Design of Translators (3) 


264 Design of Compilers and High-level Languages (3) 
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245 Advanced Computer Systems Theory I (3) " 


Analytical models applied to computing systems. Determinance, © 
locks, concurrency, and synchronization of computer processes. | il 
task scheduling using linear graph theory. Concurrent processes M pw 
processors. Analysis of the overlap of I/O and CPU processing. "t 
theory applied to time-shared computer models. Analysis of a 
storage devices and effective data rate. Analysis of memory buffer " 
and multiprogrammed memory allocation. Memory allocation and 
age heirarchy operation and their effect on throughput and resp” 
time. Prerequisite: CSci 237, 263; EE 204. (Fall—evening) 


Optimum secondary storage placement algorithms to improve through 
Modeling of secondary storage operation and data staging. Analys“ 
memory allocation algorithms to improve system performance. n 
teristics of computer system hardware and software to provide for os 
processing, multiprogramming, and time-shared operation. Loosely 
tightly-coupled multiprocessors. Analysis of front-end processors >. 
base operation and computer networks. System analysis of a large isl 
shared, terminal-oriented transaction processing system. Prereq! 
CSci 245. (Spring—evening) 


255 Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Programming e 


Introduction to formal computer languages. Structured prog" ji 
and block-oriented languages. Regular, context-free, context Sigs 
and unrestricted grammars. Parsing a language, syntax of laf w 
pushdown automata and their use in compiling. Top-down strut gh 
programming. Avoidance of GO TO statements. Correctness, termin io 
and equivalence of programs. The inductive assertion method. Ter 
tion methods based on well-ordered sets. Assertion languages, P* 
schemes, fixed point methods, and inductive principles. Prerequisite: 
214. (Fall—evening ) 


Design of procedure-oriented computer languages. Semantics and pei 
matics as they affect the design of translators, interpreters, and © 
Top-down and bottom-up recognizers. Production of machine igs 
Syntax-directed compiling. Tables and their organizations in tra 
Optimizing compilers; compiler-compilers. Prerequisite: CSci 255. 
(Spring—evening) 


multiprogrammed job control including linking, loading, linka® ge 
relocatability, and status switching. Design of dispatchers an n "n 
Communications between components of an operating system et 
output programming and control. Design of utility programs. 
site: CSci 214 or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


Design of high-level, procedural-oriented languages. Theory of «^ 
languages and their grammars. Parsing the language. Syntax of "LA 
guage and its recognizers. Semantics and pragmatics as they Fa 
design of translators and compilers; correctness of programs; con org 
languages; top-down and bottom-up recognizers. Tables and 
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zation in compilers; optimizing compilers and production of machine 
Code. Prerequisite: CSci 214, or CSci or EE 158; or permission of instruc- 
tor. (Spring—evening) 


267 Operating Systems I (3) 


| Introduction to the operating system for batch-operated multiprogrammed 
computer systems. Software components which constitute the operating 
System. Facilities of the macro-assembler which utilize the operating 
System; loading and linking routines; initializing programs and tasks; dis- 
Patching and the interrupt mechanisms. Memory management in fixed 
| and variable partitions; device and storage management. Input-output 
Control and use of access methods. Performance evaluation of a multi- 
Programmed batch-operated system. Prerequisite: CSci 263. (Fall— | 
evening) 


268 Operating Systems II (3) 

Introduction to operating systems for time-shared and multiprocessor 
Computer systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor system; 
deadlocks, processor utilization, and I/0 management. System avail- 
ability and fail-soft mechanisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing operating 
Systems and subsystems; transaction processing subsystems; memory man- 
agement in a paged and segmented virtual memory system. Performance 
Of the Operating system. Computer network software and an introduction 
to the computer as a utility. System security and large data base systems. 
Prerequisite: CSci 267. (Spring—evening) 


278 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 

Analog computer components and electronics. Slow analog computer so- 
lutions of linear and nonlinear differential equations. System simulation 

and modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the iterative ana- 

log computer. Transfer function simulation and use in control theory. 

The hybrid computer, digital logic and digital computer control. Digital- | 
to-analog and analog-to-digital converters and interfaces. Optimization | 
methods on a hybrid computer. Parameter variations and searching | 
methods, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 202, or CSci or EE 

154; or permission of instructor (Fall—evening) 


284 Applications of Numerical Methods (3) 

Numerical methods in scientific and engineering problems; development of 
Computer algorithms for the solution of numerical problems; error analy- 
MS and sensitivities of numerical methods; use of a procedural computer 
Anguage in the solution of numerical methods; computer methods for 
Simultaneous equations, interpolation, differentiation and quadrature, solu- 
tion of ordinary differential equations, boundary-value problems, partial 
differentia] equations, and linear algebra. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or 
*quivalent and permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


* 
2 ^ 
85 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) 


Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functions; nonlinear 
techniques, gradient search methods; parameter estimation with discrete 
data; Tchebysheff approximation; approximation and curve fitting by 
Pline functions and Bernstein polynomials. 


at 
NASA-Langiey Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sp 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
391 Computer Science Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) f 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 4 
(Fall and spring) 


Engineering Administration 


|| 
| | Professors P.A. Crafton, P.S. Shane, John Kaye, Maurice Apstein | 
(Research), Sam Rothman (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers D.P. Boyd, B.B. Bright, G.M. Coburn, R.L. Bangett 
Associate Professor J.B. Smith, Jr. 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.E. Just, J.S. Pachter, Ernst Volgenau | 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.E. Sears, W.A. Goetz | 


GRADUATE FIELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


i Administration of Research and Management Information Systems 
Development Marketing of Technology 
Construction Management Systems Analysis 
| Engineering Administration Technology and Public Affairs 
Environmental Management Transportation Management 1 
Programs in Engineering Administration lead to the degrees of Master of B 


a neering Administration and Doctor of Science. Programs in Administ p 
| Research and Development, Construction Management, Environmental 


| | ment, Management Information Systems, Marketing of Technology. (M 

| and Public Affairs, and Transportation Management lead to the degree i? 

| | ter of Engineering Administration. Programs in Systems Analysis lead 

| | degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Science. 

| | THE MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 

| PROGRAM | 
¢ 


The principal objective of the program leading to the degree of M 
Engineering Administration is to prepare students whose undergraduate rg 
tion was in engineering, mathematics, or science for positions of me et 
| responsibility in technological and scientific organizations in industry» 

ment, or the armed services. 

The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad understar oí 
| | the administrative process. Although years of experience are requiret P f 
| | the skills, insight, and mature judgment which distinguish an effective a 
in technological and scientific organizations, a graduate profession o 
ment curriculum can give the student an effective start as a manager. "mu 
riculum provides an opportunity for the student to gain an understan " ami 
develop useful managerial skills in the functional areas of engineerinB y p" 
tration. One of the major purposes is to assist the student in forming W 
of examining problems from an over-all administrative point of view- is^ 
vidual's own particular experience, and the explicit proces 


NT. 


s of relating off) 
perience to graduate study, provides each student with a persona’, ca^ 
erence through which he may interpret management in à rapidl 

world. yn 

Successful education for engineering administration implies à a o^ 
standing of what it is that an engineering manager must do, an analy A 
broad functions involved in management, and a detailing of mode, 
useful in making and executing decisions in the management of te 
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and scientific organizations. It is the aim of the School, therefore, to keep alive 
* Spirit of general inquiry and a decision-making orientation. 
The management of technological organizations is one of the most difficult 
challenges of our times. The professional engineering manager today must un- 
E, nd not only currently developing technologies but also the rapidly chang- 
e: Marketplace where these technologies are applied for society's benefit. The 
Bineering administrator is the link between these dynamic technologies and the 
heeds of society in general 
n summary, the program of study has for its objective an educational ex- 
ls Which will contribute to the development of managers possessing à 
nation of technical know-how and administrative skill. 


ADMISSION 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see pages 93. 
nip; PPlicants for programs leading to the degree of Master of VE pem Ad- 
Must c) are required to meet the following requirements: (1) n app v 
pid an adequate knowledge of the principles of human re Xs b 
itative entals of engineering economic analysis, and the fundamenta so ii 
e f methods. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion o 
bein ine undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: rts t ae 
conom{. Engineering Administration; E Ad 160, Ag prey: eed wd 
ing aan Analysis; and I Ad 170, Basic Quantitative Methods wf ov in 
tread ünistration. (2) The applicant may be required to comp ete other peri 
A E prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition ot PPRT “ 
ls sti E IS required to earn the grade of C or better (unless the requireme 
Pulated to be a grade of B or better upon his admission) in each under- 


any ec 
i a E the undergraduate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses 


‘ no : i " - . . * Es * 

an t applicable toward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration, 

in thi Prerequisite courses must be completed prior to taking graduate courses 
IS degree program. 


ADMINIST 
INISTRATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Object; 4 4 } m. 3 y 
and bjective of the program of study in the field of Administration of Research 
evelopment is to prepare students for responsible managerial positions in 


Orga A 

P ati i i i 1 e P ey, 

he oo conducting technological or scientific research and development 

Nientiga Banizations planning and administering programs of technological or 
ic 5 


research and development. 


RE 
Wiren COURSES 


Pro T : , . : : 
Stude sram of study consisting of a sequence of courses 1s prescribed for each 


207, 2 in Conference with an adviser. Students are required to complete EAd 

& m) m2," 255, 269,* 295, and 299-300 (for those electing the thesis pro- 

2 " : à 2 

“lected c “97 (for those not electing a thesis); the remainder of the program is 
fom courses in the Department of Engineering Administration. 


LI 
Aq 211 
~I , 
2 and 269 must be taken at the beginning of the program of study. 
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CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Construction Management encompasses those managerial functions in an org 
nization that plans and executes major construction work. This can take 

in the field, in the project office, or in a main office, Due to the inherent wel 
plexity of present-day engineering, engineers need to know management â$ 

as basic planning, design, and construction methods. They need to know pee 
struction developments, problems of contracts and specifications, techniques 
scheduling and control, estimating, labor relations, and industrial or ™ 
ment psychology. 

The objective of the program of study in the field of Construction Manag 
ment is to prepare the engineer for the task of marshalling men, materials, ani 
chines, and money against time, cost, weather, and human nature to plan 
build structures. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


+ and & 


Students are required to complete EAd 211—12,* 241, 242, 269," n 
300 (for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); pa 
mainder of the program is selected, with the approval of the student's m^ 
from courses in the Department of Engineering Administration, the Depa y 
of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering, and other departmen 
the University. 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Study in engineering administration provides the conceptual depth in mant 
ment practice and knowledge needed by technical and scientific person chaich! 
are confronted with increasing demands and mounting complexities. Te, 
knowledge is complemented by an understanding of theory and pr? tof? 
management action. Engineering management is a logical developmen 
technological society. The program of study is designed to provide e 
with a knowledge of and proficiency in the administration of engineer isi 
science. It emphasizes use of deliberative, purposive study of general a pec 
trative problems and opportunities, as well as the study and use of explo 
knowledge and methods needed to solve administrative problems and to 
opportunities. 


REQUIRED COURSES 0 
j itio 

Analysis, case study, and quantitative approaches are emphasized in additi ie 
technical reviews of administration. A program of study consisting © with 
grated sequence of courses is prescribed for each student in conference? gg 300 
adviser. Students are required to complete EAd 211-12,* 269," and / the f 
(for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing à thee 
mainder of the program is elective. EAd 211-12 and 269 must be t opui 
to the elective courses, except that in certain cases permission may id Er 
for concurrent registration. Electives are chosen from the Depart no m0" 
gineering Administration and other departments of the University, bu 
than two courses may be chosen from other departments. 


* EAd 211-12 and 269 must be taken at the beginning of the program of study. 
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EN Í 
NVIRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


The objective e 

amb of the program of study in the field of Environmental Manage- 

tions Com on pa students for responsible managerial positions in organiza- 

ministerin ing environmental control and in organizations planning and ad- 
8 programs in the prevention and control of environmental pollution. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


§ 

"ys are required to complete EAd 211-12,* 221-22, 261, 269,* and 299- 

Nina. on clecting a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the 

tom iro " e program is selected, with the approval of the student S adviser, 

Departn priate courses in the Department of Engineering Administration, the 
nent of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering, and other 


de 
Partments of the University. 


MANAGE nk 
AGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


The object; 
Be tive of the program of study in the field of Management Information 
"anizatio n provide the developing manager in technological and scientific 
Stems Com the understanding and competence in the managerial use of 
that are re, furnish quickly to management information in the variety of forms 
required for day-to-day operations and long-range decisions. 


R 
QUIRED COURSES 


Stude S 
(for i required to complete EAd 211-12,* 269,* 295, 321, and 299-300 
Mainder ns a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the re- 
Mering Ad the program is selected from courses in the Department of Engi- 

Ministration, and, with the approval of the student's adviser, in 


Other 
departments of the University. 


MARKETIN 
ETING OF TECHNOLOGY 


eamp rican economy matures and American citizens survey the broad 
Neer; n E Options available to them, it is apparent that scientific and engi- 
‘broad, utputs must be sold in world-wide competition both at home and 
Ptformi e trained specialist is becoming more important than ever before in 
: Ng the selling function. 


Obiect; : 
8 to pum of the program of study in the field of Marketing of Technology 
and services. students for responsible positions in marketing technical products 


RE 

Wirep COURSES 

tuden 

ts i 

399-300 tte required to complete EAd 211-12,* 269,* 293, 294, 311, and 
ES lemainqr those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis) ; 
"Bineerin er of the program is selected from courses in the Department of 
tay 


& Administration. 
11-12 
àn 
d 269 must be taken at the beginning of the program of study. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The objective of the program of study in the field of Technology and Publ 
Affairs is to prepare students for responsible positions requiring manage. 
decision-making on matters that involve the impact of technology on Pd 
policy and that concern the general interrelationship between modern 
nology and public affairs. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


Students are required to complete EAd 211-12,* 269,* and 299-300 z 
those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the rema 
of the program is selected, with the approval of the student's adviser, 
courses in the Department of Engineering Administration, the Nation 
Center, and other departments of the University. 


TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT 


The objective of the program of study in the field of Transportation Man, 
ment is to prepare students for responsible positions in the managem 
transportation systems or the formulation of transportation policy. 


REQUIRED COURSES 
-— Aa 


Students are required to complete EAd 211-12,* 265, 266, 269, is); Ù 


300 (for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thes 
remainder of the program is selected from courses in the Department 9 
neering Administration, and with the approval of the student's adviser» m 
departments of the University. 


THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS d 
o the des y 


The program of study in the field of Systems Analysis leads t seniii 


Master of Science and is administered by the Department of Engl? 

ministration. dual? 
The objective of this program is to prepare students whose under” pot 

background training was in engineering, mathematics, or science or 

sible positions in the practice of systems analysis. 


ADMISSION y d 
The admission requirement for the Master of Science degree in kr or Y 
Systems Analysis is a Bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, — cof 


. 4 * * PU * * be requi ^ m 
sciences from a recognized institution. An applicant may f adimi y 
an 


plete undergraduate prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition © 
Such courses are not applicable toward the Master of Science degree 
be completed prior to taking any graduate courses in this program. 


* EAd 211-12 and 269 must be taken at the beginning of the program of study. 
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R 
QUIRED COURSES 


required to complete EAd 281-82, 283, 284, and 299-300 (equiva- 
*emester hours for those electing a thesis) or 9 semester hours of ap- 
ig rses (of which one must be EAd 297) in lieu of EAd 299-300. The 


^ M cours 
rartments € 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


Pr 

Brams ; i 
degree a D Engineering Administration and in Systems Analysis leading to the 
Slfteg stu Octor of Science provide advanced study and research to enable 
les in n ents to extend their knowledge and to enhance their career opportuni- 

esearch or education. 

RT 
Al “SION To DOCTORAL STUDY 


applic 
tuq ants must meet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 


^w: On pages 27-28 

Master, sats for doctoral study in Engineering Administration must have a 
t MS With a superior record of academic achievement in Engineer- 
i ve oe or a related field. Applicants for study in Systems Analysis 
t Sys : à Master's degree, with a superior record of academic achievement 
Ne $ part ot lysis or a related field. ' " 
«ting a » admissions condition for doctoral study (1) in fields of Engi- 
re for i de stration, superior performance on the comprehensive examina- 
miis, es sag of Master of Engineering Administration, or (2) in Systems 
do Maste r performance on the comprehensive examination for the de- 
Stora] of Science (Systems Analysis), is required before work for the 


als Progr; i : : : s 
"o Sider, E may be undertaken. Outstanding professional performance is 
€d in ev = 


i aluating all doctoral applicants. 
OGR 
ij "MS OF stupy 
Or 
. 'lelds lead; 
e F ro. . * 
fe; ein ading to the degree of Doctor of Science are available in fields of 
ly, Me or i ministration and in Systems Analysis. In addition to the major 
Chosen bus. minor areas of concentration are normally required, which may 
Wine “eas ay P areas administered by this Department and/or from appro- 
"meni allable in other departments of the University. The general re- 


5 for doc 
doctora] study are stated on pages 28-31. 


Wp T " 
COURSES 


Dtroduct; " 
(Former, to Engineering Administration (3) 
e int Y Introduction to Technical Management) 

€ 


relationships of engineering, science, and management; conceptual 
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foundations for interaction of human factors in individuals, groupe * 
the social environment of engineering activities. Familiarization 

typical activities of engineering managers and with factors bearing ? d 
motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social. col 
ganizational factors relevant to the management of engineers. This pH 


is preliminary to the complete management process studied in EAd 2 
160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) vof 
Influence of the time element: interest rates, equivalence, present 
annual cost, internal rate of return. Incremental analysis. Data for Io 

sis. Characteristics of an accounting system: balance sheet, pro . 
statement, depreciation, allocation of fixed costs, financial statemen 
sis. 


An introductory treatment of quantitative tools : 
in engineering administration, with emphasis on their ap "i 
cepts of probability and decision-making in administrative 
(Fall and spring) 


GRADUATE 


201 Management for Engineers and Scientists (3) m 
func" ig 


Basic principles of engineering administration; management 1i 
planning, organizing, directing, and controlling; emphasis on ! 
scientific, and engineering environments. Open to students 9 p o7 
outside the Department of Engineering Administration and open rint ^ 
dates for the Master of Science degree in the School of Engine! g y 
Applied Science, May not be taken by candidates for the degre’ ie 
ter of Engineering Administration or for the degree of Doctor LÀ v 
with a major field in Engineering Administration. Open to adv re" 
dergraduate students with permission of instructor. Students 

credit for EAd 201 cannot receive credit for EAd 211-12. 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) "T i 
Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget » , 
and justification, actions leading to the execution of à contrat". gi 
ministration of the contract to completion; considered hni 
of the industrial and government buyer and the seller O tec 
rials and services. (Fall and spring) 


207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators Os "a 
Principles of managing human talent, the most vital resource consi 
ing or research; emphasis on principles, theory, and prac with p? 

tions of the personnel function for engineering manager (f? 

applications in an engineering administration enviro 

spring) 

210 Engineering Law (3) » An 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers c ioni f 
legal system, contracts and specifications, liability tn » 
neers, antitrust problems, agency relationships, negotiable 
ent and proprietary rights, special problems in researc 
contracts. (Fall and spring) 


211-12 
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Engineering Administration (3—3) 
Comprehensive and systern 


: c study of the administrative process; indus- 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives, pre- 
diction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of 
organization, structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff and com- 
Mittees. Directing leadership, managing human and material resources. 
Controlling: setting standards, evaluating performance, using system feed- 
back data for correction and improvement. Students who receive credit 
for EAd 211-12 cannot receive credit for EAd 201 (EAd 211 and 212 
fall and spring) 


l 


213 Cas y” " : 
3 Case Analysis in Engineering Administration (3) 
Written analysis and class discussion of cases involving application of the 


Pp ciples of engineering administration and use of the scientific method. 
all 1976 and alternate falls) 


Environmental Management (3—3) 


euieeration of social, technical, economic, and political forces which shape 

Waste Ament; review of government programs to combat air, water, solid 

scopo noise, and thermal pollution; conducting and analyzing a regional 

and Preisen, legal aspects of environmental management; economic 

pave pi ogical impacts of environmental policies; effects of chemicals 

Bomic ren: Systematic waste management; social, political, and eco- 
"actions to environmental policies. (Academic year) 


23 
l Program Management (3) 


copagement science, the systems approach and traditional managerial 
Manager às applied to government and industry activities under program 
aet Computer simulation of the management of a project to de- 

* an earth satellite to the point of launch (GREMEX), with student 
Participation. (Spring) 


241¢ 
par pcia Management I (3) 
Ontrac "T stirs, [ 
tme Negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifications important to 
+ eement. Construction estimating and cost allocation in heavy and 


ction; budgeting and accounting concepts. (Fall) 


ement II (3) 

administration: organization, construction planning, and 
Industrial relations and human factors in construction man- 
» Work measurement, programming and progressing, project man- 
and control, (Spring) 


Be 
Onstrace: 
“on Management III (3) 
“Managerial prob 


an : lems associated with advanced methods of construction 
A equipment: 
tion, ' 


trend of mechanization; equipment policy and deprecia- 
25] 


Man 
agement of Computer Organizations (3) 


lan M 
ning panies : 
à compu; Organizing, and contrel of computer operations. Management of 
Part of Y Organization as an independent service bureau or as an integral 
Siona] E “rger organization. Supervision of professional and subprofes- 
253 Mputer personnel. Prerequisite: EAd 211, 212. 
Pr 
oduct; 
Ction Management (3) 


anning 4 
8, p: ; à h 4 
Organizing, and control of production; forecasting techniques; 
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jon ^ 
pr " 


eni 
d 


material management; methods of loading and scheduling prod 
esses; electronic methods in production control. Organization an 
istration of the plant engineering function with emphasis on main! 
control programs. Prerequisite; EAd 269 or permission of i 
(Spring) 


254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) y 
Logic of computers, arithmetic and control units, systems analysis for 
processing applications, systems design, systems economics, re^ 
scientific decision processes. (Fall and spring) 

255 Administration of Research and Development (3) T 
Study of contemporary practices of administrators of scientific 3 "tL 
neering research and development; the relation of these studies " 


cepted managerial concepts, and their effect on contemporary 
hierarchies and organizational structures. (Fall and spring) 


26 


— 


Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 


Important concepts and theories employed in economic analysis o à 
neering projects. Application of various analytical processes. d 
practice in pursuit of solutions to, and adjustment of, persistent foy i 
rent problems in this field. Prerequisite: EAd 269 or permissio 


structor. (Fall and spring) 


265 Transportation Management I (3) 2 m 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and political cons ich | 
which shape transportation systems and their management. n 
local, state, and federal government programs in transportation. 
ing a management study of a local, regional, or national system 


266 Transportation Management II (3) 
Legal aspects of transportation systems and their management. 


269 Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) "m 
History and orientation of quantitative methods; concept ° esti 


fq 
decision-making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, and Pen 
game theory; utility; the time factor; replacement models. 
EAd 170 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


ing 
Systems analysis as applied to management, especially the plan. co 
tion. Properties, nature, structure, and organization of syste descr 
tualization of the total system. Operational functioning 8 feed! 
of systems. Objectives, alternatives, models, criteria, and of the 
analytical considerations. Enterprises, input-output structure "d 
economy and organizations from the systems point of view. 
(Academic year) 


281-82 Systems Analysis and Management (3-3) Ww 
; 


283 Systems Engineering I (3) "— 
Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and mt 
tems analysis; dynamics and stability of systems. 


Introductio? 
mization methods. (Fall) 


284 Systems Engineering II (3) Pd 
Design of systems; simulation and modeling of s 


system optimization. (Spring) 


ystems; adap 
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285 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) 
Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group evalu- 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


293 Technical Enterprises (3) 


Essential features of technology-based companies; basic issues of planning, 
Organizing, financing, and managing a new venture from the entrepreneur's 
Point of view; case studies and a detailed plan for a venture. Designed 
for those within technical firms and those within government who depend 
on technical firms as suppliers. (Fall) 


294 Marketing of Technology I (3) 


Marketing of industrial goods and high-technology projects; emphasis on 
the federal government as the customer. Products, channels, organiza- 
tion, selling, technical service, and control; case anelyses. (Spring) 


295 Management of Technical Information (3) 


Needs and objectives of technical information systems, functions involved 
in technical information, storage and retrieval, abstracting, computer 
Usage in technical information systems, system organization. (Spring) 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Project course providing the student with the opportunity to apply the 
Various concepts and tools previously studied to the solution of a problem 
in engineering administration. Students work individually or in small 
groups, each on a problem proposed by the student and approved by the 
Instructor, (Fall and spring) 

298 Research (arr.) 


Basic Or applied research in engineering administration or systems analy- 
“is. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
| (Fall and spring) 


199. 


31 Marketing of Technology II (3) 

Dtinuation of EAd 294. Special attention to marketing research, ne- 
80tiation, and international marketing. Required for Master's degree 
Candidates in the Marketing of Technology program. Prerequisite: EAd 

(Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


32 
: Management Information Systems (3) 


Study and development of information systems used by middle and 
one Management of technological and scientific organizations in the 
Ontro] of many facets of the organization at all managerial levels. Re- 


quired for Masters degree candidates in the Management Information 
3 Ystems program. (Fall 1977 and alternate falls) 
86 Advance. 


ed Topics in Management (3) 


Reading and discussion of classic and important recent literature concern- 
197 the Philosophy and application of management principles. (Fall 
: 7 and alternate falls) 
VT 
®chnological Forecasting (3) 


Oncepts and methodology: normative and exploratory forecasting, re- 
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source allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technological , 
and its effects on forecasting, technology assessment. (Spr 
and alternate springs) 


388 Cost Effectiveness (3) 


Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current methods and j 
in methodology, system resource requirements, probability an 

theory in cost effectiveness studies, systems approach to cost eflec 
studies. (Spring 1977 and alternate springs) j 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for € 
(Fall and spring) | 


‘Gos 


eno. 


* qot) m 
Lm | 


qaramey 


Operations 


Research 


Operations Research 


Professors W.H. Marlow (Chairman), Donald Gross, N.D. Singpurwalla 

Professorial Lecturers Byron Cosby, Jr., W.W. Wolman 

Associate Professors C.M. Harris, J.E. Falk (Research), A.V. 
G.P. McCormick (Research) p 

Associate Professorial Lecturers John Waller, C.C. Sherbrooke, K.D. Shere,” 
Wingate 

Assistant Professors J.D. Marsh, Jr., E.H. Forman (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer A.L. Haines 


Fiacco (Rear 


» 


Programs in Operations Research lead to the degrees of Master of Sciene 
Doctor of Science. 


MASTER'S STUDY 
pare sit 
f analy" 


The objective of the program in Operations Research is to pre 
with appropriate undergraduate backgrounds for study in depth of | ons 
oriented techniques of management decision-making and their applicat, yl 
Expanded scientific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge, combi T 

growing needs in technological as well as social areas, have created 3 
demands for individuals trained in operations research. The discipline ^ gg) 
ations research uses scientific principles supported by statistical an v. 
matical methodology to study the function and structure of complex d 
industrial, military, and social systems in an effort to evaluate the efie 
effects of proposed courses of action, to establish criteria to judge the qos 
ness of these courses, and to assist in the making of optem. ing P” 
The program in Operations Research provides a scientific basis for sol po 
nal comfy 

in 


lems involving the interaction of many factors and organizatio rest | 
in the interests of the whole or total problem. This breadth of — "s 
example of the "systems approach" in the sense that a system! is à i i 
nected complex of functionally related components. Most operatio " 
efforts begin with specific aspects of the general problem in such à Just sh 
is possible to proceed to consideration of the system as à whole. "d 


: f a 
engineer may start with the study of subsystems or components o 
problem, so may the operations research analyst. | | 
ADMISSION : ages” 
In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see ad | 


24), the applicant for the program in Operations Research leading tov atl, 
of Master of Science must have an adequate knowledge of probab ol 
tistics. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion o vering 4 
undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: ApSc 115, Engin 

sis III; and Stat 191, Probabilistic Methods for Operations Research 


REQUIRED COURSES 201, 20% | 
Core courses required in the field of Operations Research are OR not ed 
210, and 299-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for those 

150 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


8 


any tudents must complete OR 201, 202, 209, and 210 before attempting 
7 Othe 


T Courses; however, in certain cases, permission may be granted for 
nt registration. Students electing OR 291 normally complete this course 
ast Semester of the program. The remainder of the program is selected, 
Connes ^ Approval of the adviser, generally in an area of concentration from 


Other 4 in the Department of Operations Research. Appropriate courses from 
partments of the 


“ONcurre 


University may also be approved as electives. 


| 
"5 OF CONCENTRATION 
Te i S 1 1 n > 
ET Philosophy ot the Department of Operations Research is to provide pro- 
aNd th exible enough to accommodate those whose interests lie in applications 
— e Whose interests lie in theory. Specific areas of concentration and sug- 
“partmental electives follow: 


Gen 
al Operation; Research 


OR T Linear Programming 
Nonlinea: Programming 
OR 275. Theory of Games 

; ntroduction to Scheduling 
OR 279; Queuing Theory 

' Inventory Control 


al of the adviser, other courses may be elected from the Department. 


M 
Magement Science 


OR 535. Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 

OR 251: Logistics Planning 

OR 261. Linear Programming 

OR 271: Theory of Games 

OR 273: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 275: Digital Systems Simulation 

OR 279. Introduction to Scheduling 
Wit th l nventory Control 

. te 

ies Agproval Of the adviser, courses may be elected from the departments of 
‘ee, Ministration, Economics, Engineering Administration, and Management 


atic " 

OR " Modeling in Information Systems 
25]. : 

OR 271. Linear Programming 

OR 273. recasting Techniques 


OR 275. pigital Systems Simulation 
OR 277: ntroduction to Scheduling 
Nih ueuing Theory 


ley app 
TOv : 
"i Raging of the adviser, courses may be elected from the departments of 
Ting and Computer Science and Management Science. 
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| | Mathematical Optimization 


OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 

OR 253: Integer and Discrete Programming 
OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 


| OR 251: Linear Programming 


«nce P 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from Applied Scienc? 


the Department of Mathematics. 


| | Model Building for Transportation Flows 


OR231: Theory of Traffic Flow 
| OR232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Op 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
| OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
| OR277: Queuing Theory 
| OR281: Reliability Theory I 


timization Theory 


il 
| | With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the depart y 
| Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Adminis 


ban and Regional Planning; and from the National Law Center. 


| Operations Research in Industrial Engineering Systems 
Theory 


OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization 
OR 237: Logistics Planning 
OR 251: Linear Programming 

| OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Control 

| OR 281: Reliability Theory I 
| 
| 


Quantitative Decision-making for Public Policy 


OR232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theo 
OR235: Operations Research in Public Policy 

OR236: Operations Research in Social Systems 

OR251: Linear Programming 

OR261: Theory of Games 

OR271: Forecasting Techniques 


OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
he se 


f 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from Public rd 


| Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Economics; 
tion; and Urban and Regional Planning. 


Stochastic Modeling 


OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


277: Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Control 
281: Reliability Theory I 
With the 


Statistic approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department ot 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


Pro 
Brams ; f TaS. 
Provide In Operations Research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science 
ow A vanced study and research to enable the student to extend his field of 


Bem, Be and to enhance his career opportunities in research, analysis, man- 
» administration, or education. 


Mission 
ly 234. 
diti 
Pages ue to the general requirements for admission to doctoral study (see 
nist Rd the applicant for the doctoral program in Operations Research 
standin: aster’s degree, with a superior record of academic achievement. 
8 professional performance is also considered in evaluating applicants. 


R 
AMS OF STUDY 


Ora 
umm in cograms are planned so that the student may obtain an adequate 
Emit p, Operations research and sufficient depth in areas of specialization to 


| Li . . ‘2 . . 
t Pos Somplete a dissertation that will be a significant contribution to 
omi Ssible areas of concentration include mathematical programming, 


tion, a cuing, reliability, and traffic theory. In addition to the major in 
re Minor eae, two minor areas of concentration are normally required. 
ind Minor = must be in Applied Science, Mathematics, or Statistics. The 
Ne, nt or Saag may be chosen from areas of concentration within the De- 
ba c gen appropriate areas available in other departments of the Uni- 
tee eri g; m. USiness Administration; Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental 
Mane dmig; o ics; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; Engi- 
&emari.... istration; Health Care Administration; Management Science; 
Horal stug "d Urban and Regional Planning. The general requirements for 
Y àre stated on pages 28-31. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


ES 
Ury : 
iei *Y of Operations Research Methods I (3) 
E concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 


tion mo Ddustrial, governmental, and military decision-making. Alloca- 

transports including the simplex procedure of linear programming, 

game theo, on and assignment models, queuing theory, inventory theory, 

lls or Ty, and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: ApSc 
equivalent, (Fall and spring) 


Dn a INA RI EES 
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| 202 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) "m 
| ri Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks; integer programming 

troduction to nonlinear programming; dynamic programming; gl 
| and replacement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or equivalent. (Fall a 


| 209 Mathematics in Operations Research I (3) " 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for deterministic "^ 
| models in operations research involving a number of variables. | 
tions of linear models for resource allocations. Applications t0 ~r] 
resentation and algorithmic procedures for linear and nonlinear Ww 

tion models. Applications of linear algebra and real multivariate 


(Fall) 


210 Mathematics in Operations Research II (3) T 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for stochastic y^ 
models in operations research involving applications of complex a 
Applications of linear differential, difference, and differential nol 
systems to various areas in operations research. Applications o 
numerical methods. (Spring) 


231 Theory of Traffic Flow (3) i 


Definitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters; dyn 


Ñ 


¥ 
c theories ry 


| ories: follow-the-leader models of traffic flow; kinemati ing 
| analogies; traffic cybernetics; statistical distributions and queuin. 


a 


stochastic approaches to static delay problems; simulation of aoi 9 
lems. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Spring 1977 
nate springs) 
232 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory p. 
Introduction to penalty-function and arc methods for solving oe 
nonlinear optimization problems through use of existing compl its 
| Formulation of optimization models in application areas of $ eco 
sign, nutrition, pollution control, resource allocation, biology, "gg 
psychology, statistics, and chemical processes. Admission by 
instructor. (Fall) 


235 Operations Research in Public Policy (3) 
Quantitative methods in health, education, and welfare. H yate 
models, hospital operations analysis, analysis of educational aij 

| | welfare planning. Case studies include medical manpoWer ning 

| pital admissions systems, comprehensive health care plan E 

| assessment of effects of innovation in education, determination ^ qi 

priorities, and resource allocation in welfare problems tistic® 
|! knowledge of calculus and fundamentals of probability an is 

be repeated for credit. (Fall) 


236 Operations Research in Social Systems (3) a eratio d 
Quantitative methods in urban development and the adminis gl 
tice. Studies of police operations; models for court mana ling v 
of correctional problems; location of public facilities; sch bi 

| ing problems; manpower usage; passenger, freight, an = 


| problems; housing problems; models of emergency rati 
site: knowledge of calculus and fundamentals of probability 
May be repeated for credit. (Spring) i 


237 Logistics Planning (3) 
Quantitative methods in model building for logistics $ 


eos 099 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


Banization, procurement, transportation, inventory, maintenance, and their 
Interrelationships. Applications stressed. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equiv- 
alent. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


2 : : : 
^51 Linear Programming (3) 


Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis on the 
general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality prob- 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, transporta- 
tion problems (Fall and spring) 


252 Nonlinear Programming (3) 


(Formerly Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming) 
Basic 


topics in optimization theory, including convex sets and functions, 
first- 


and second-order optimality criteria, and algorithms. Methods for 
Solving unconstrained problems; linearly and nonlinearly constrained prob- 
lems, and certain problems with special structures. Applications discussed 
Where appropriate. (Spring) 


253 Integer and Discrete Programming (3) 


Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring integral solu- 
tions, Cutting plane methods, branch and bound methods, group theoretic 
Methods. Dynamic programming. Network programming: shortest route 
Problems, max flow problems. Prerequisite: OR 202 or 251; or permission 
Of instructor. (Fall) 


26 
l Theory of Games (3) 
Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships among 
independent competitive entities (persons or organizations in environment 
9f competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum strategies, mini- 
max concept, connections with linear programming and decision functions, 
two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. (Fall) 
VIR 
Forecasting Techniques (3) 

gression analysis and its use as a forecasting tool; uses and limitations 

9 time-series analysis in forecasting; business indicators and index num- 


“TS. Introduction to spectral theory; correlogram, periodogram, and spe- 
cial density, Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Spring 1976 and 
altern " 


ate springs) 


273 y... 
Digital Systems Simulation (3) 


fonte Carlo techniques, random number and random deviate generation. 
AMulation languages. Operating considerations, including model valida- 

"iad Steady-state, and statistical analyses of simulation output. Applica- 
155 in inventory, queuing, and production scheduling. Prerequisite: ApSc 
Ip" equivalent and knowledge of FORTRAN, or BASIC. (Spring 
77 and alternate springs ) 


Introduction to Scheduling (3) 


ling Y of scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications; assembly 


^ alancing; sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine shops. 
iu ematical optimization, heuristic programming, and computer m 
or On approaches to these problems are examined. Prerequisite: OR 202 


i» "mission of instructor. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 
Queuing Theory (3) 


qrcterization of queuing systems. Single-channel exponential models. 
onal Markovian single- and multiple-channel models, including birth- 


275 
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r 
fo? 


| | death processes, finite sources, bulk queues, Erlangian models, 
! | " queues. Models with general arrival and/or service patterns. 

building and basic solution techniques are stressed in addition tO 
| ' theoretical developments. (Spring) 


279 Inventory Control (3) J 
Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding war 
| how much to produce or purchase. Various mathematical m e 
ventory systems with deterministic and stochastic demands, co 
| and periodic review policies, multi-item models with constraints. js 
uncertainty and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequisite: A 
or equivalent. (Fall) 


281 Reliability Theory I (3) 
| Review of estimation procedures, regularity conditions for maximum y 
lihood estimators, limit theorems, order statistics, and extre y 
theory; probabilistic derivation of failure models from h m ry 
renewal-theoretic considerations; topics in censored, truncated, put” 
celerated life tests for exponential and extremal types of d seq 
| emphasizing linear and minimum-risk invariant estimators; , 
| analysis and sequential life testing in both classical and Bay gi 
works; nonparametric characterization of failure distributions af! pi 
| matical properties of failure-rate functions. Prerequisite: 


| equivalent. (Fall) 


291 Problems in Operations Research (3) T, 
| Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each smal 
locates an actual problem and formulates solution by operations 
models. Class evaluation of progress. (Spring) 


297 Special Topics in Operations Research (3) The p 
Selected topics in operations research, as arranged. Prerequie gg) 
sion of instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


298 Research (arr.) " # 
Basic or applied research in operations research. May be repe? 
| credit. (Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


| |! 351 Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) $4 w 
| Specia! topics, including geometric programming, branch P 
methods, max-min problems, pseudo-Boolean programming: e 
variations, optimal control, and large-scale programming. ernat? 
OR 252 or permission of instructor. (Fall 1977 and alt 


| 361 Games, Decisions, and Value Theory (3) Mee w. 
| General structure of statistical games: concepts of utility B 
| strategies, the invariance principle, sequential decision P pt of rt 
| procedures in games. Principles of value theory: measurem® s oR’ 

| values, metagames, and the dominance principle. Prerequo d al 
Stat 191; or permission of instructor. (Spring 1977 
springs) 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


371 Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) 
Model estimation using maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, sea- 
Sonal models and their forecasting. Transfer function models, their iden- 
tification, fitting, and checking. Univariate spectral analysis; the cross 
correlation function and the cross spectrum; estimation of cross spectra. 
Prerequisite: OR 271. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) 


Selected applied probability models, including Brownian motion, renewal 
theory, denumerable Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, and Markov 
decision problems. Applications to topics in advanced queuing and inven- 
tory theories, including busy periods, waiting times, imbedded Markov 
Chains, and GI/G/1 queues; and conditions for optimality of (s, S) 
Policies, stochastic leadtime problems, state-dependent leadtimes, and 
multi-echelon problems. Prerequisite: OR 277, 279; or permission of in- 
structor. (Fall 1976 and alternate falls) 


381 Reliability Theory II (3) 

Nonparametric methods in reliability: increasing failure rate (IFR) and 
decreasing failure rate (DFR) characterizations of failure distributions, 
tests for IFR, DFR, and "U-shaped" distributions. Coherent structures: 
Classes of distributions preserved under coherent structures, bounds on 
System reliability using modular decomposition. Drenick's theorem, pres- 
€rvation of monotone failure rates. Replacement: comparison of random, 
age, and block replacement policies. Repairman problems. Redundancy 
Optimization and allocation of redundancy. Prerequisite: Stat 191 and 
Permission of instructor. (Spring 1976 and alternate springs) 


396 Seminar: Operations Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall or spring) 


3 
97 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) 


Advanced topics from the literature of operations research for analysis, 
Presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from the professional 
Journals selected by the instructor and the student. May be repeated for 
credit, (Fall or spring) 


39 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
. Ration. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
99 Di ` 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Required Courses in Engineering Undergraduate Curricula 


Offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences E 
For convenience, descriptions of required courses in undergraduate curri 
which are offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences are listed 
See the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue for elective courses If! 
humanities and social sciences. 


CHEMISTRY 
13 General Chemistry (4) v 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). y" 


structure, chemical bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases p 
cal equilibrium; liquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochem! b», 
ganic chemistry. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2. Laboratory fe& 
(Fall) 


ENGLISH 


*9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) : 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for n 
adequately prepared for Engl 10. Begins with detailed instructio ari 
and exercises in basic structure of the English language and re 
paragraphs; continues with content of Engl 10. Engl 9 meets iih 
a week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $320.05 (P 
$282: additional fee of $25; and University Center fee, $13.05). 
and spring) 

*10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) J o 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the o L| 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and cohere (P 
analysis of selected current books; library research procedure. 
and spring) 


"1 


GEOLOGY 
136 Engineering Geology (3) 1 
Geological principles and processes and their application to civ sit” 
chanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; OF per 
instructor. (Spring) 


MATHEMATICS 


30 Precalculus (3) 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, fu 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential 1 
requisite: Math 3 College Algebra and Math 6 Plane Trigone h g^ 
one and one-half years of high school algebra, one year of equi 
geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry, o 


Lo 


* Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores susse gmat » | 
preparation may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling. oo sor | 
ard usage, and writing skill, before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students wha rement 
or writing skill indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 red 
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function í "L 


REQUIRED COURSES 
COLUMBIAN 
COLLEGE 


Prior to registration, new students should take a placement examination 
in algebra and trigonometry (Fall and spring) 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30* or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 


Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. 
Prerequisite: Math 31. (Fall and spring) 


PHYSICS 


3 Foundations of Physics (3) 
(Formerly General Physics) 
Development of conceptual principles underlying modern physical knowl- 
edge; basics of mechanics, heat and electromagnetism, including the classi- 
cal concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, electric 
and magnetic fields, optics. Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory 
mathematics or concurrent registration in Math 6. (Fall and spring) 


14 Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Physical principles of mechanics and thermal physics utilizing tools of 
Calculus. Vector calculus, equilibrium phenomena, kinematics, Newton’s 
Ws, conservation of mass, momentum and energy, rotational motion, 
small vibrations, thermometry, macroscopic and microscopic properties of 
Ideal gases, laws of thermodynamics, thermal properties of solids and 
liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $11. 


15 Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Introductory aspects of electromagnetic theory. Static electric fields, 
oulomb's Law, Gauss’ Law, electric potential, capacitance and dielec- 
trics, electric current and resistance. Ampere's Law, Faraday’s Law, 
“axwell’s equations in integral form, electromagnetic waves. Prerequi- 
Site: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $11. 
16 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
Elementary approach to basic principles of quantum theory. Wave-par- 
ticle duality, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion principle, X-ray spectra, 
© atomic nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear reactions, statistical distribution 


- applications to molecular and solid state physics. Prerequisite: 
hys 14, 15, Math 32. Laboratory fee, $11. 


"Qotocv 
l 
26 Urban Sociology (3) 


Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
ving, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
evelopment. (Fall) 


Wr 


M 
h a9 
ma 
Y be Waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


X YAN 


Registration Pp. 


THE DATES, HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the scu 
of Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. " 
| A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of 

| sion to the University issued by the appropriate admitting office. sesi 
| No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer ips!” 
| A student may not register concurrently in this University and ano or ai 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school rg 
sion in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more igi 
college, school, or division of the University requires the written perm T4 
| the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for me ' 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropri@ 
mittee. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


| Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on eo 
of registration stated in the University Calendar, A student who is $ 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to registe™ "mu 
| New Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new 
| | eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. 
| Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered in th 
was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semeste e 
mer session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from © 
| |! priate admitting office before he is eligible for registration. A student ye? 
| for the spring semester of 1975 need not apply for readmission 
| semester 1975. Such a student is a "Continuing Student." in be” 
Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses ssec 
ble to re ot 


s a 
e univers ug 


mediately preceding semester of the academic year is eligi Ed 
presentation of his Registration Card from the previous semester. stric 
registered for the 1975 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not i on 
| summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1975 fall semes 

entation of his 1975 Summer Sessions Registration card. n 


j 
165-166, 11% 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 
160 


> 0 MN 


Pies 


Univ, PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 

"INty. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
Of the institution make up the difference. 

Mer following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1975 Sum- 

hitio, Ssions and the academic year 1975-76. (See pages 163-164 for projected 
n and fee increases for 1976-79.) 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


ition Fees 
For 
Fuer eraduate study: 
cae Program (12 or more hours a semester)............ nnm $1,300.00 
Me program, for each semester hour... "ws 96.00 


or 
D *àch semester hour for which the student registers................. 96.00 


1, à 
Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semes- 
Yond the a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
a temesi qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hours 
: ition. thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final ex- 
LR 
ter nime doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semes- 
Yond C à semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
* qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 semester 


final a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the 
^ examination. 

, Candi 
ish to mue for Master's degrees registered prior to July 1, 1967, who 
T te inue payments according to the plan in effect to that date: 
LM ' Including the Master's Comprehensive Examinationst............ 2,600.00 
197 Uden i i 
o, who wigtistered for the degree of Doctor of Science prior to July 1, 

that date. tsh to continue payments according to the plan in effect prior 


tion z - 
Member tesis courses (299-300) entitles the student, during such registration to the advice 
nal gen, € faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished 

I ester will be granted, requiring payment of a “continuous registration” fee (see 
V fop tensi © Preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three-semester period, approval for 
3 ted required and the student must repeat the thesis course 300 and pay tuition 
TN pm Provided the over-all time limit for earning the degree is not exceeded. 
NONE Comp) Ur-oad is required during the summer sessions. 
Q and comprenot Payment of the total fee before completion of the required work (including 
poii basis MO examinations) will be granted registration on a “continuous registration— 
Studen s OF One semester immediately following the semester in which tuition payment is 


F 
SE 
eZ 


uiri a : 
deme fee a Additional time for completion of required work after completion of payment 
bm Ster and the expiration of a semester “continuous registration—no charge” must register 
ilitary lem the normal "continuous registration" fee. See page 173 for regulation gov- 


161 
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For work leading to and including the qualifying examination*..............- $2, 
For work leading to and including the final examination™..... sesosc tl 


nrefundatl 


University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus,f no 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 46s 
Bach semester | ......... eerte tnn nnne rns raten athens tona hene itta ne ehe a ain - | 

For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 

campus: A 


For each semester hour for which the student registers ............... emm | 


For students maintaining "continuous registration" status: A 
Each semester ...........«ere enero tonat tuna tonne trastorno en oou ut ann ena | 


Additional Course Fees 


dif 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are bet 
These fees are charged by the semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may d 
frayed in two payments when the tuition is paid in this manner. ra d 
apparatus is charged against the individual student. When breakage is !n ja will " 
the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee the individual student T 
required to pay such additional charges as are determined by the depa 


cerned. 


Graduation Fees gi 


eececes ccce ot 


Bachelor's, Master's, Doctor's degrees... 


Fee for Binding Master's Thesis 
t of Final al 


Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Announcemen 
Examination for the Doctoral Degree................... ssdbieid — 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 180). 


Special Fees "m 


Application fee (undergraduate degree candidates) nonrefundable .....-"" asi! 
Application fee (graduate degree candidates), nonrefundable..." » 


: of the 
* If the tuition for the first stage is paid in full at the beginning of the first stage 
discipline, the candidate is entitled to five successive semesters on a “continuous registi 
charge" basis. If still more time is needed, the student must maintain continuous 
pay the continuous registration fee. 


If the tuition is paid in four installments at the rate of $650.00 a semester wt UM 
the first stage of the doctoral discipline, no continuous registration fee will Oe till more , 


year is needed for completion of the first stage of the degree requirements. 
needed, the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous ij more a (f 
If the tuition is paid in six installments at the rate of $433.33 a semester an if ; registro ge 
needed, the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous «ce of 

If the tuition for the second stage is paid in full at the beginning of the eco tinuous 
toral discipline, the candidate is entitled to three successive semesters On a "con 
—no charge" basis. If still more time is needed, the student must maintain con 
and pay the continuous registration fee. 

If the tuition is paid in two installments at the rate of $1,300.00 a semester at eyed Nags 
the second stage of the doctoral discipline, no continuous registration fee will y paid in P 
ond year is needed for completion of this stage of the discipline. If the tuition still og 
staliments at the rate of $650.00 a semester at the beginning of the second St con! 
time is needed, the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the w 
tration fee. es” 
t Students in off-campus programs are 
courses on campus. 


charged the University Center Fee only wh 


FEES AND FINANCIAL 
REGULATIONS 


$100.00 


are Penalty et MEE E A E a R a 100.00 
us Ms. (when. regnired) |... ice e i dn — 6.00-12.00 
Lat ie ration tee, for failure to register within the designated period... 15.00 
A Met fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 
Financial pe, Of Fees," page 151) aeoe sekoaons cintane ochen tiora A 15.00 
for inen, atement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
Returned oru of fees (see “Payment of Fees," page 151) .ssssssssesse 35.00 
incomplets * fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
Teason e, returned by the bank for insufficient funds, or for any other T 
Onti " = anni ainai 5, 
aed registration fee, to maintain “continuous registration” status 
of tuition” Semester of absence from the University or after completion 
istrat; requirements*—due and payable on the official days of reg- 
Mince. Ks ATS E 96.00 
ers! Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering 
^ a Science for each semester or 
Bia] Cole ric eeerernees 5.00 
for tes umbian College of Arts 
Waiver Course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 
Por each © requirement, or both.. ‘itched 25.00 
Cia] SXamination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 
igi (amination 5.00 
laboratory for foreign students (when required )................. nnn 5.00 
y the da ekout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 
hlScript * deadline set by the instructort..............- A MR mr - 3.00 
“bla ment ^ for each transcript of record................ nennen : 2.00 
Registrati of lost or stolen picture identification card.................... »* 2.00 
le roi, 08 for On-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 


0 
Caper owing University privileges: (1) the services of the Student and Alumni 
Mivilegeg. vices Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium 
Wbtcripi;- (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) 
ttt “hed the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to 
f, ice, > Ebates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Health 
9n the n Privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed 

ersity, 


ord PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1976-79 
der 

Ow , Pat students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total 
M ig, Period, tuition increases for the academic years 1976-77, 1977-78, 


tes ave been estimated as follows: 
veu ccs P tiet $100.00 
dee a apr nt 200.00 
? 
"M —————— € 00.00 
Ald th : : 
Qt degree Continuous registration fee entitles the student to return and continue his work 
"hi ion, Under the academic requirements which were in force at the time of his first 
3 q 


he conti 
Sey pats for t Continuous registration fee applies toward neither tuition fee nor residence 
ta, Be 173 f * degree. (See footnotes on pages 161 and 162.) 


Stude Or reg 
t regulation governing Military Leave 
w 


o 
Yat e Aore a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
ext regular laboratory period. 


a ea AM 
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* Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 


dents) : gi | 


1976-77 T] 

1977-78 i 

1978—79 

The University Center Fee will be increased for the 1976 summer - 
and the academic year 1976—77. For students taking 11 or more se d 


hours, the fee will be not more than $52.50 a semester, a maximum inc $i 
$6. Students taking less than 11 semester hours will pay not more than 
semester hour, a maximum increase of $.65. ti^. 

Every effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above yl 
However, it is not possible to project future economic data with certainly: 
circumstances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes i 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and pay yy 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Cheeks 
postal money orders should be made out to George Washington Univer 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and ma gs 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. y 
dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred P^ p 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration : 
mitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining h for i 
fore October 22, 1975 (for the fall semester), and March 10, 1976 ( w 
spring semester). Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum On yr 
paid balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date P^ 
is made. "m 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, 8° to $ 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not perm! ceed Y 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges €X% jy 
value of the tuition awards by $590 or more. Under such circumst "m. 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from na 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing à defe 
ment contract. tomati 


Students who fail to make any payment when due will be ? char 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest 
eight per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past €^ ga 
financially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially 
bered, the student forfeits his riglft to the use of deferred payment © git d 
future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify i of 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, aal e 
academic information until the account is settled financially. ec io 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University 
tion to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. pudents 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to § 


tered for credit. í 


* Semester-hour increases become effective at the beginning of the summer sessions 
academic year, 


# 


FEES AND FINANCIAL 
REGULATIONS 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


mn commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on a 

Trance asis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 

INuiries Pty in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 

umm o the following: 

» Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
Richard C, Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
ston, Mass. 02100 

: The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

pui tiversity's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 

to “ations for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
Students and parents. 


Of a 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


Appi: s: 

wa cations for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 
b made in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notification 
i hee is not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," pages 171-72). 
hi, Orized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
TN arges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 
l 9r the fall and spring semesters. 


0m . 
F plete withdrawal from the University: 


a Semester 
ithdrawal dated on or before September 5, 1975... 90 per cent 
ithdrawal dated September 8 to September 19, 1975.......... 75 per cent 
pawal dated September 22 to October 3, 1975.............. 50 per cent 
Pri, rawal dated after October 3, 1975.................. e none 
ng Semester 
a drawal dated on or before January 23, 1976.................. 90 per cent 
"inia dated January 26 to February 6, 1976................ 75 per cent 
i an dated February 9 to February 20, 1976.............. 50 per cent 
Ro rawal dated after February 20, 1976...................- none 


Ta cj 
1 7 , » . * 
day, ange in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial with- 


in Y à part-time student, the above schedule applies to the difference 
n ee, vert the original program and the adjusted program continu- 
st : 

‘Yong enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops or adds 
4 juste, nod continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial 
Studen ^. tuition made other than those involving course fees. 
N ive credi © is granted military leave before completing the semester will 

Mplete cits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for 
tad in withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, above). Payments 
ey, m Xcess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the stu- 
d Use * nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit 
leave» Y the student when he returns to the University (see “Military 


Nec». 


Char 
| Mi 


^ 


an i 

tin, Conce: r 2 - 

™ Cat hing withdrawals and refunds for the Summer Sessions are stated in the Sum- 
logue. 


| 
| 
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5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence | 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence " 
classes. 1 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge 5^ 
curred, and in no case will this be credited to another semester. „l 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be g” 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. o 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can 
banking arrangements in the community. | 


Financial Aid* P, 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


f 
E" 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a program of financial assistant 
two basic types: awards for academic achievement without reference 10, 
cial circumstances—honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, lo 
employment based upon demonstrated financial need, NH 
Honor Scholarships.—George Washington University honor scholar | 
up to $1,000 for the academic year based entirely upon academic achi? (e 
and potential without regard to financial need are restricted to incom 
men and are extremely limited in number. ah | 
Need-based Aid.—The University offers extensive programs of scho ves 
grants, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The Us! 
participates in the National Direct Student Loan, Basic Educational cj 
tunity Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, and the | 
Work-Study programs. wy 
Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed ih 
ruary 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergraduate all 
transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award for the f suf 
ter; by November 1, for the spring semester; and by May 1, for the 
sessionsf. A student must reapply for financial aid each year. "E y 
Complete information concerning financial assistance is container gj 
2 


pamphlet "Student Financial Aid," which is available at the on 


Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS 
specified 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise ayy 
are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must "i 
schedule of academic work during the period for which the sc 
awarded. j 
The following scholarships are limited to students in the School of | 


For info pas 
* For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, 3" this rd 
t A Summer Sessions student is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled applied 

for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester OF has 
cial aid for the following fall semester. 


FINANCIAL AID 167 


ln 
ine, PPlied Science. The University offers many others which are open to 
red. ng students. 
i Hang Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—Bequest of 
Dtincerin Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the School of 
ee Applied Science who would not otherwise be able to pursue 
Henry o study. Available for undergraduate and graduate study. 
i emory ^ ing Carter Scholarship (1896).— -Established by Maria M. Carter 
civi] engineer her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing for the 
celo, E profession. Available to students working toward the degree 
tary p. of Science (Civil I ngineering). à; | 
‘Memorial (o Lo Erwin Scholarship (1955).- Established by Helen B. Erwin as 
"ip for : R her husband, a former Trustee of the University. A partial schol- 
us E ut in Engineering and Applied Science. i i 
honor ^ " Jiles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—Bequest of Susie E. Giles in 
late stude memory of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate and grad- 
K iiic, the School of Engineering and Applied Science requiring finan- 
D. - . 
leg George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships (1974).—Estab- 
Feri E George Hyman Construction Company to aid deserving students 
lite ^ E the civil engineering profession. These partial tuition undergrad- 
len arships begin in the fall semester and extend for four years, provided 
E è opments a B average based upon a full course load leading to a 
Georgo Ww. c eenn, and continues to be in financial need. 
e al-tuitio ashington University Board of Trustees Scholarships. -Full- and 
Ye n undergraduate scholarships which begin in the fall semester and 
M Or four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a B 
Pla] Nee, 48 Well as a high standard of deportment, and continues to be in finan- 
ite : Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a Bachelor's 


SRADUATE STUDY 


Hoy 
ARSHIPs, FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANTSHIPS 
e 
^ in Washington University program of financial assistance for graduate 
Nin” ap Jes graduate scholarships, fellowships, assistantships, traineeships, 
Von to ire ntments, part-time employment, and loans. Application for ad- 
t Pica uate study is a prerequisite for consideration. . 
NUTS E and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, trainee- 
| àddresseg scholarships, should be sent directly to the Dean of the School, 
ti B. 0 George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
ted Not |; ise specified, application and supporting credentials should be sub- 
"de, ater than February 1 preceding the period for which the award is 


erick 
Pj H Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—See above. 
` and Margaret M. deMaine Scholarships (1967).—Full and partial 


leui “Ships ne i 
Vee shout. graduate students whose research involves the use of computers. 
M d be made to the Director of the Computer Center of the Uni- 


tiş È ^ 
Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—See above. 
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Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968),—Established ® 
the Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity for graduate won? 
For graduate women students. 

Graduate Teaching Fellowships.—Available to students in master's ani 
toral programs. Each teaching fellow renders a designated unit of service” ai 
major department of instruction and receives a stipend of up to $3, ( 
nine-month basis), plus tuition, course fees, and University Center fee. 

National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships.— Fellowships leadint 
graduate degrees in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, en rov 
and social sciences, and in the history and philosophy of science; P' p 
tuition, fees, and stipends. Open to students who have been admitted ig 
uate status and who have completed less than one calendar year of [2 
study. Applications should be made to the Fellowship Office, Nation 18. 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 204 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research, Gas Turbine Projech" yj 
lated Fields —Available to graduates, and to undergraduates on the J op 
senior levels, in any school of the University. Research Assistants afe 75 ig 
to work 20 hours a week conducting research in support of an est on? 
search program, in programming or in conducting individual researc" y 
approved research project. Stipends range up to $7,500, depending fi 
status of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months) gj 
ther information and applications are available from: (1) Operations j p 
—Director, Institute for Management Science and Engineering, : 
gineering and Applied Science, George Washington University, ' 
D.C. 20052, or (2) Gas Turbine Project—Director, Gas Turbine 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Research Scholar Assistantships, 
page 35. 


e. 


ak se 
ix 


Y 


GWU—NASA-Langley Progr 


X 


Resident Assistantships (men and women).—Available to gradu ith he” 
and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working w an 


dent personnel program in University residence halls. Specific dut! 
the position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student 
administration. Remuneration includes full tuition and a furnis 

the academic year, All positions are part-time, and staff members ye 
to enroll as full-time students in degree-granting programs. Applica iron P 
be completed before March 1. Further information may be obtal 

Office of the Director of Housing. 


M 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, prof i f 
learned societies, industries, and others which may be used in sup "n 
uate study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information , fo 
H St., N.W., for students enrolled at George Washington University: yas 
tion is also available on the prestige programs such as the Rhode* T d 
Woodrow Wilson, Fulbright, and Rotary International, as well as 


As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should 
well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 
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WAN FUNDS 


era loan funds are available to students in the University in Yen ee 
à the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Two loan programs limite 
Students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science are available. 
“nts should direct inquiries to and file applications with the Office of Stu- 
Inancial Aid. Applications for the National Direct Student Loan should 
flea no later than April 1 for the spring semester. Complete information is 
ntained in the pamphlet “Student Financial Aid,” which is available in the 
De. Sof Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, 
vee 2 


Pr arren Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund established by the 
sion Measurements Association as a memorial to Warren Stickler is avail- 
9 engineering students. T 

li n Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engine. E 

Wili y Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, John Brews - 

$ Jr., available to Mechanical Engineering students (graduate or under 


oats 
Nate) Who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 


ender of short-term emergency loan funds are also available at the a 
Sua Information concerning these funds is available from the Office o 
Mancial Aid. 


ENT EMPLOYMENT 


yg versity participates in the College Work-Study Progr, Fe 
Student addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In a wig? i 
ln... 3nd Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of both fu 
we Part-time positions available in the Washington Area for undergradu- 
Sraduate students. 

E Tegistration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni gk 

Mere s afic, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews an 
© positions for which they cre qualified. 

"Oke 


y IGN STUDENTS 
à 


marie l to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships. Scholarships - 
"Iia ior wegen for the following —— year. See instructions for 
imi Undergraduate financial aid, page 166. & ni 
ea awards for graduate veiling datiowelen are the responsibility of 
be , "Ilan of the department or dean of the school in which the degree is 
| e" Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of Eng- 
li Ung Spoken and written. 
“tm loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign students are 
"e etap mount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
k "" lished resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
Stude, ‘alization Service. 
mts Who Wish to study in the United States should have available suf- 


‘£222 
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entet! 
($t 


ficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting tO 
college or university. The cost at this University for one academic year 
tember-May) is approximately $5,000. This estimate includes room 
board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, ho y 
medical expenses are included. 


——m 


Norman B. Ames Memorial Award.—Established by many fri nds in 
fessor Ames and awarded annually to a graduating senior of the School ? 
gineering and Applied Science who is nominated by his fellow students rg 
ing made significant contributions to the students in the School of Eng! 
and Applied Science and to the School and University. oe 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing —A one-year membership p" 
American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division o y 
uate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
rials laboratories course with preference given to prestressed concrete t p 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scho 
honor accorded annually by the Faculty of the School of Engineering © y 
plied Science to the senior who graduates with the highest scholastic $ off 
The student’s name is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins 
gineering. fet 

Sigma Tau Prize.—A medal awarded annually by Xi Chapter to Mr 
man in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who maintains ! 
est scholastic standing in the work of the entire year. om X 

Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—A plaque awarded annually by Gat xe 
Chapter to the senior in the School of Engineering and Applied Scie 
the most outstanding record in activities for the entire period of his 8 


Prizes 


L^ 


Regulations 


A STUDENT ENROLLED in the School of Engineering and Applied 
required to conform to the following regulations. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absen 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue hi$ 
under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. , T 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals materia ie 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Progr 
document, his registration may be canceled. If such falsification s a 
after the student has established an academic record at the Univers! : 
be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student WI ^. 4 jf 
(except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registra 


University. 


y 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY "TA 
ust estab 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, eo A 


maintain guidelines of academic behavior. Although all mem 


REGULATIONS 


ity àre expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work, 

ted Students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and 

má of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and tak- 
hinations 


Cts Of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
community and will be prosecuted through the proper University 


ies | 
| ^ Of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained 
the E following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, and 
* President for Academic Affairs. 


SES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Ai, 
dent m; aas e : 
Nt th nt may not make any changes in his approved program of studies with- 


Emade "PProval of the Dean. Requests for change in class registration must 

tin ^w form provided in the School Office. 

be add e seven days following the first day of classes of a semester, courses 

' b to the student's program with the approval of the instructor, the 

lire Ser, and the Dean. 

alty n E May be dropped by undergraduate students without academic pen- 
E during the fourteen days following the first day of classes, with the 

tq Ot the instructor, the student's adviser, and the Dean. Courses may 


tl 


ro 
four EP by graduate students without academic penalty only within the first 
"hr, and ¢ Of a semester, with the approval of the instructor, the faculty ad- 
€ Dean. 
i DRAWAL 


Stu 
E E Who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University for one 
York han More must apply for readmission. If readmitted, he continues his 
‘isso T the requirements and regulations in force at the time of his re- 
Aplin... 
N t tons for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
Mto n LE in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notifica- 
n draw; aaa is not an acceptable notice. 
A Penalry mon a course or from the University, without academic or finan- 
h aw E" “quires the permission of the Dean of the School. Permission to 
ta clea "à the University will not be granted to a student who does not 
Wit r t financial record. 
y fol - from any course without academic penalty after the fourteenth 
tie tigrada first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean 
ig ances e students only under the following conditions: (1) exceptional 
"ET pet the request necessary; (2) the request is submitted on the 
hy Uses E late withdrawal; (3) as of the date of request, the grades in 
be qt tize usy are C or better. In exceptional circumstances the Dean 
Vi four eran al for graduate students without academic penalty after 
tawa] — of a semester. In all cases financial regulations governing 
àin in full effect. 
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i N 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean n 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor 


not effect its discontinuance. 


CREDIT 


Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory 6 
pletion of the required work of a course or upon the granting of as 
standing. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not take the 
course later for credit. m 

On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates ? t 
ance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the require 
maining to be met for the degree. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 

; ; ritten ® 
Official transcripts of student records are issued by the Registrar on w. d 
quest of the student or former student who has a clear financial record. 
two dollars is charged for each transcript. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school at another institution and a 
credit so earned toward graduation from this University must first sec y 
written approval of the Dean. In no event will credit in excess of what 
be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION d 


uw . cron unl 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration 
degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed © yt o 
tration (including the thesis) maintain continuous registration by n". 
"continuous registration" fee (see page 163). By failing to register gg 
semester or more, the student breaks his registration and must be rear b 
The procedure for readmission to the graduate programs is the 
for undergraduates (see page 16). A "Readmitted Student” 1$ ission: 
satisfy the academic requirements existing at the time of his readm cou 
Students must be registered during the summer if they are taking 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance on 
sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS [4 


ye mel 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must hoo, 


admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the hich w” 
curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for resist 
registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University: | dre 
either for course work or on the "continuous registration" fee basi «vol 

for the semester or summer session immediately preceding the aw 
degree. 


ame 5 
pu 
ot & 


| 


REGULATIONS 


t 
ation" form mus 
: r jraduation last 
« cation for Gra : the las 
i raduation.—An Appa’ > of registration for ing de- 
plication an d ri te fee paid at the time Students — o 
: late inal vear. £ . as (n 
t qe, ad the dann of the senior or final a be awarded diria re- 
ap S S1C "e e SW a : 
aester or summer ses z the Summer Somione, have completed all e the 
ma ements during ember 30, provided they art of registration 
eM BiAvocation) "T d for graduation as a pa (hace 
Uements and have apple 1 to refuse to " 
en al ity reserves the right tc is- 
Mer Sessions. 't.— The University reserves onduct has been unsat 
tr rendance met sy Hu whose attendance or c 
4 degree upon a candi 
tory, 


LIBRARY 


: Uni- 
"D using the 
; rivilege of se at 
ín "ihe University have o» - are welcome to — M 
on Udents registered io re open, and all din resented when books 
"ity Ț ; , |» stacks are , ^ st be 
k rf i P. "Mufa Registration Card must p o Sls 
Sure. ec a 25 cents 
s ^ of 2 i ll 
rowed for Outside use, k books is 14 days. A fine lates is subject to uen 
The an period for am Any book which circu books must be n 
c is overdue. Any e. Reserve s >y e 
h day a book is ua reserve or other use. - except that they «sd is 
^ l0rary if needed E when the Library pf: i A fine of 50 Ó 
: * reserve reading roo I at 8:30 p.m. book is ove i 
thd, se beginning at reserve boo 
awn for Overnight us : ereof that a i , 
s therec clear. "P 
- or fraction il: his librarv-record. ie m ith its 
for each hour withheld until his Mears: cted to be familiar w 
| E opm. "t: University Library are m service desks. 
u ing the env of tan Uae 
tà En ine available at any of the Library 


M eac 
] 


^ 


tay LEAVE 
Bi 


iod of 

ilitary leave for the period 

active duty may be granted me or orders and a Pied 
edu sled to anaoa to hi Dens ure ves agis ilic" is not ow 
y tach > Upon ce intenance of “continuous apply for readmission Pay. 
tthe Ee. The we leave; however, he eit te expects to aree time 
hiy Mudent on military ot the semester in whic the student at the ^ 
oy Well in advance which ase aot raf vum credit for his a 
M maton and eet be maintained as a defe 
tand : Upon bs Sotana to the University. 
) 


- institu- 
lies to ins 
. ; Act of 1974 applies cords 
a 2 i Rights and Privacy 2e ate education T LE 
"ta i Educational z - to and release of ipiis of eri 
x. ICjec lerni acces ` - are rec ` " I id 
ne p Eoverning institutions which are recipie part, that suc 
Un. Oy educational i is statute, which states, 
ig Versity complies with this sta , lated to them; 
Rust. lucation records nei ^ e such records as 
— ucati d en 3 
$^ E Students access de: for a hearing to ety ben 
in," Students an o po : i PS. ion fro 
Mure 1o ling or otherwise inapprop releasing informat t for 
j “Tate, misleac Ing, ritten consent before e University, excep 
p ctive the student's “ar to persons outside the identifiable informa- 
ite, ^". education recor 7 i below. Personally h written consent 
dings $ ‘ as indicated ithout suc 
ti Ory information student’s parents wW dency. 
? May be furnished to a stu tudent's financial depen 
Ont n certification of the s 


ie 
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j I | | The University will release the following directory information upon siot 
) | | address; telephone number; dates of attendance; school, college, Or divis 


| | | || enrollment; field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; and hono" y| 
ALI | | ceived. A student who does not wish such directory information rele 
file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. m 
University guidelines on the release of student information may be 


| from the Office of the Registrar. 


| | | RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS " 
| | 1 | The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student p 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the inter " 

| student or the University, the University Administration deems it 


i | RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES , 


| | The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve p 
| to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 
| into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


| RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


| The right is reserved by the University to make changes 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


iho” 
in programs " 


j 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY yl 


“ 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. fice 
Found” Office is located on campus in the Safety and Security 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS i 
oved by 


An Appendix (pages 203-205) contains regulations recently app" 
University’s Board of Trustees. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 


| f ] 
4 M | 

| EU d 

a | | l Metropolitan Area, Inc. pe 
TTL ok | i 
M | 


| THE UNIVERSITIES IN WASHINGTON, D.C.—American University; jversil y 
| versity of America, George Washington University, Georgetown U they. 

| | Howard University—are associated in a Consortium through W pia reo 
i | ordinate the use of their respective facilities; District of Colum ge? f 
| | College, Gallaudet College, Mount Vernon College, and Trinity * jeaitt 
sociate members of the Consortium. Students in approved progr ject [ro 


| degrees in any one of these institutions have the opportunity tO heir y 
| combined offerings of all the particular courses which best meet ow 

Participation is limited to campus degree candidates. The "€ qx 
ever, are excluded: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, 


UNIVERSITY COMPUTER 
CENTER 


dents are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for 
low, Bree of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
niversity, 
ty rra cv" involv ing private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
tenent Special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 
teri £ the and must be paid by the individual student to the institution adminis- 
ing orps - ^ student interested in registering for Reserve Officer Train- 
Stud à OTC) courses should consult the Registrar at his institution. 
tho ents interested in taking courses at an institution other than their own 
Oty "Onsult the program announcements of the other institutions. Con- 
ite, th ‘pplication forms and instructions are available from the Registrar 
ithe c student has obtained his registration packet. In order to participate 
his a nsortium program (1) the graduate student must obtain the approval 
the ou Viser and should ascertain from the department of the institution where 
here E" IS taught whether or not he is eligible for the course and whether 
prova] o Pace in the class, or (2) the undergraduate student must obtain the 
his adviser and must ascertain from the department of the institu- 


Waj *Blstrar. 


„y -Ole , its x : qoe 
Lid his own. The student registers and pays at his own institution for 


University Computer Center 


Ut [gn COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 
NE s teet, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for academic 
all registered students and to members of the instructional staff. 
ty Whic a " its principal mission the provision of a powerful computing 
hu deayor, scm the U niversity in its educational, research, and administra- 
we facul $ he Center s programming staff concentrates its efforts in con- 
‘Nig 'y and staff seminars, consulting with users in the design and prep- 
Th or o mplicated programs, and carrying out computer-oriented research. 
wouter Center equipment consists of an IBM system 370 Model 145 


Ute ; 

as in E. large capacity on-line disk storage, a card read/punch, a high- 
i nter, and four tape drives. A Remote Job Entry (RJE) station is 
Algae mw principal languages available to the user are FORNNANST, 
tin L. k ie Language One (PL I), Assembler Language, and 
Pag Stems n 2 numerous utility, statistical, data manipulation, and simu- 
^ lies are . zr special languages are available in the library of programs. 
TS ang 4. S Vailable on a first-come, first-served basis for preparation of pro- 


(s ata. 
u 
Usi wa Programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
i inistration, the Department of Statistics, and the School of 
The that E Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offer 
Compy ze the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 
ter Center is normally open 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work for 
dren and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lis 
palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articulator 
hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for 
with nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing 
damage, mental retardation, and environmental factors. 
Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $30. Fees for additions y 
ized testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for NT. 
speech or hearing therapy range from $3.75 to $15 a session. Fees are p 
for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons T 
therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


Ty 


The Reading Center 


THE READING CENTER offers individual diagnostic and corrective serion lh 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, spect g 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and college stu 

as other adults. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing if 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement j in 
tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presen 
ference with the parents or the individual. 

The special reading improvement classes for high school studet 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stat gu 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, compre wt 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mech i 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader 
for increasing speed of comprehension. j "—. 

Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $90; for individual in ion of 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $7 a lesson; for instru 
groups, secondary level, $6 a lesson. Reading classes (15 two- veel 
are offered for adults, $140; for full-time George Washington Unie 
dents and alumni, $65. Full-time employees may contact the Cente. ) 
special fees. AII fees are payable in advance at the Office of the e 


ES 


THE OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR assists students entitled to educational on 
veterans, widows, or war orphans with any problems which may iment ^ 
ing their benefits. This Office also processes certification of enro yl 
tendance to the Veterans Administration so that monthly allow "m 
paid, rphass if 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war P fo te V 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application y 
ans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction 

by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements w 
176 


Veterans Education 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 


ar Certific i f . " 
Which ; sation of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration, and 


hi , - 
acludes other information of general interest. 
id ig I-campus VA benefits counseling office is located in Rice Hall, 5th floor, 
E 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
2491 *lerans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


_— Alumni Associations 


a 
ENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


OBJEC A 
iate TIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 


‘ag protemselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
igible p the general welfare of the University. 
"tit and embers are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
MT Who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is 
versity A member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
» Or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 
‘mn bert life members of The George Washington University General 
Wate, oClation or the Alumni Association of any school of the University, 
e lump, ontributors to the George Washington University Fund. 
à or i. fe urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
wi. t Eon and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
“thin nU flice is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street, N.W., George 
niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


wees e ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Y to, oo, Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and incorporated in 
b interest vow with the General Alumni Association those activities of pri- 
Pagid the j; * engineering alumnus. The objectives of the Association are 
ay the ge "X between the graduates and Faculty of the School, to help 
tb V. the Bene ral welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
N^ the p CTSity, to foster activities of the engineering organizations recog- 
t 1966 „ „Versity, and to advance the engineering profession in general. 
Card of directors, comprised of 15 elected members of the 
4 enera] 2 Engineers’ representatives serving on the Governing Board 
Wong ^f directors umni Association, was established. The membership of the 
tbog d One ià — expanded in 1969 to include the Director of Alumni Re- 
tiny > Saggy each from the Faculty of the School and the stu- 
B to th rs of the Association are elected each year, prior to the June 


le Tee-Year board memberships as listed below: 
m 
Ta, Expiri 
aft H, Broa? 1975 Term Expiring 1976 Term Expiring 1977 
ly, às W, E Matthew Flato Pastor Farinas 
Rig boze; p Ppelle Norris C. Hekimian Robert J. Kiltie 
hard 7 a James A. Sinsabaugh Albert K. Lee 


itl Marjorie Townsend John A. LeReche 
itlock John L. Wolfgang, Jr. Javad Nilforoush 


(*£2£ee222 
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General Alumni Association Student Representative 
Representatives George Russell 
Douglas L, Jones 
nl Regional Director 
John R. Mannin hide 
t William H. Holt 


Edward A. Wareham 3rd 


Past President 
John R. Manning 


Director of Alumni Relations 
Elwood A. Smith 


Faculty Representative 
Galip M. Arkilic 
| — 
At the June meeting each year the board elects officers for its opera 


the upcoming year. The officers for the years 1975-76 are gf 

President.—Matthew Flato, B.E.E. 1949; 8519 Milford Avenue, Silvet 
Md. 20910 A 

Vice President—Issa Khozeimeh, B.S. (E.E.) 1967, M.S, 1973; 4531 
marle Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016 BE, 

Secretary.—Thomas W. Chappelle, M.E.A. 1965; 6166 Leesburg pike, 
Church, Va. 22044 

Treasurer. —Richard J. Pronk, B.S. in Engr. 1958; 12702 Bermuda Lant 

Md. 20715 


STUDENT LIFE 


£ 


1 
; OF Ry 

Lit ro R or THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops Student 

ineo n Policies, and procedures to complement the University's formal 

te (y m These activities are implemented through the offices of 

t eck Ma 

LM ÜbPortunity p 
Mt ang Alumni 


rvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa- 
rogram, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, 


Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Ory : 
Ce on 
OF THE DEAN oF STUDEN1S 


Off 

NE E p Dean of Students provides counseling and information to the 
M Ih the o^ ody, and assists in program development on campus, particu- 
tet ate inf dence halls. The members of the staff of the Dean of Students 
Dus ena; d on University policies and student services provided on 
tring "S them to provide referrals and answers to many questions 
ee app] intai student life. Personal letters of recommendation for stu- 
hie an of 4 to graduate and professional schools can also be obtained from 
te "ational udents Office. The Dean of Students works with the Adviser to 

tudents, the Director of the Counseling Center, the Director of 
al Opportunity Program, and the Director of Housing in the 


lh lation 
Pleme a io a 
n of their programs. 


I, "ete j 
e pio Mation concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
N “0059. od of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 
ty Obta: $ Ormation concerning off-campus housing near the University 
be ma ay at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private houses 
Mission by students. 
vit Te "d the University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
NUM id With his notification of acceptance, University residence hall 
S, d t application for residence hall space, and a deciaration of intent 
Pahied py, Diversity. The application for residence hall space must be 
Y à $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited 


179 
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( 


toward the first semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the 
year, and lease payment must be made by July 15 for the fall semester. 


1975—76 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS” 


For Men: 
Calhoun Hall 
double room ......... rennen nnn nnn nnn 
triple TOOM ........ tenerent nennnnnnennnnntreeesnnnsnenoonsoneessnnonoi ttt 


For Women: 

Strong Hall 
single room 
double room .......... eren nnn nennen nuts n tenus innen nena 


For Men and Women: 
1 j 


Crawford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) — 

double rOOm ..........«« eene rnnt nne nrnen eene ione ne nn enon nan drana" ARNE 
Mitchell Hall—single room ..........«ernntnnn nnnm 
Thurston Hall 

double room, triple room, large room for four —— 

Suite FOT SIX ........ erronee ron etthe ones eoe eonsoan stone esos estpes e teneant 
Graduate Men and Women Only: p 
Graduate Hall—apartment for two and three a D 
Madison Hall—double room ............«. ern nnnm 


eee? 


FOOD SERVICE Pi 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in ^ 
ice plan. Freshmen must participate in the seven-day, 20 meals pe ner 
at the rate of $740* for the academic year. Sophomores may elect €! fof 


meal plan or a five-day meal plan, 15 meals Monday through Friday 
^ f, e lm jon of 
students. Food service payment does not cover University inte Thuni 


for the academic year. Either plan is optional for junior, senior, *. 
n 


tion periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room 1 arvin 
and the second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck M 


MUNSON HALL APARTMENTS 


Munson Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment e 
15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and V. and 
are given priority for residence until July 15 each year. 41 be 
who have lived at least one year in University residence halls will 12 
for residency after that date if space is available, All leases are or 

| 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM ap, 


The Educational Opportunity Program is designed to offer à college vigi 
primarily to black and other minority students who are gradua prot 
Columbia high schools and/or other qualified District residents. 4 at 24 
opportunity for a student to seek a degree in almost any da? ! 
time receive academic and/or financial assistance. | 


* Residence Hall and food service prices subject to change. 


STUDENT LIFE 


q "n. 

WYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 
. ity I, pro- 

The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community buo d e: 

“ding Services, conveniences, and recreational and social japon: 2 dre 

i » faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of açi Á m 

I Setting for a variety of programs conducted by the Fini ORE 

we departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other s 

y Organizations. 

© Center 


i elements > Univer- 
sit Governing Board, representative of all elements of the 
Communit 


ec — v 
of This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the developme 
, Proce, J 


PENT HEALTH SERVICE 
ij, dent Health Service is an outpatient clinic Gages to "ami rmm 
Bane 9n campus with their health needs. This Service is f 
Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). M 
hto cians are available by appointment from 9 a.m. to 4:45 Ahorn 
6,8 Friday, In addition, physicians are available to walk-in pa grt on 
lu 0 _P-m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 MEAT iia 
that the: This Schedule is also maintained during the i pees S: ; 

Fo 1 evening closing hour Monday through Friday is pme it a Dec 
levi serious emergencies occurring during hours when the " » Pria 
Hospi IS Closed. Students may go to the Emergency emer [o 1 = wore 
tna or treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, 

* the Fesponsibility of the student. ey be 
le dents must be currently enrolled on campus in the University M ue 
leg y at the Student Health Service. A student who is not me E 
Metical | © has severed his connection with the University » iai thle 
9 desi nefits of the Student Health Service. Any student vy " darc 
M d Ysicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will e: e pomi e 
le gute ees charged. The bills incurred from all services Pin say - Ke 
"lie ent Health Service (for example, X-ray work and refe eai A 
1 St, pher Outside physicians) are the responsibility of the idees vae 
fies © nt Health Service, there will be only a few small charges (ri 
‘te, a puch as materials for an allergy injection series, overseas imm 

Any st certain other services. 
loh Udent who j 

lVeq 3 €dica] ex 
^ p, » Interco]] 

Partment - 


ntends to train for an athletic team is required to pass a 
amination. The University is not responsible for deter 
*giate or intramural games, or in any of the activities o 
Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


Um he ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Ude 
icri. Health Se 


rvice Office has arranged for and endorsed group health 
surance. 


i i 7 T - 7 E ts o 

N on an elective basis, for those full-time studen A * 
C Verage. Interested stude ts sha uld consult the K tu 
fi e, 1 J Student Health 
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COUNSELING CENTER ; 
The Counseling Center works to enable the campus community to m? FI 
profit from instruction by helping students overcome obstacles, anxieties 
confusions which hamper learning. Services are offered in three areas: roli 
lution of the individual's educational, vocational, personal, or social -— 
through short-term individual or group counseling/psychotherapy, M. "T 
testing, or study skills remediation; (2) training graduate students, reside? y 
sistants, and paraprofessionals, as well as consulting on mental health t9 a 
(3) developing innovative methods to aid student growth, such as aud 
information on undergraduate majors, counseling and therapy throug | 
communication, and videotaped counselor skills training. NE) 
The Center also administers the Miller Analogies Test, Admissions 
and special assessments for business and industry. "TA 
Fees.—Students may request a cost-free interview between 9 a.m. an oy 
p.m., Monday through Friday (except Friday mornings). If the student 
to continue the services offered, a minimum fee of $30 will be charged 1o 
term treatment. However, if financial need is a factor, fee adjustme® 


made. 
The Counseling Center is located at 718 Twenty-first St., N.W. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


International House, located at 2129 G St., N.W., is the campus cente ig 
dents from foreign countries. It serves also as the headquarters 0 the nt 
tional Students’ Society, which seeks to promote international frien rics? 
understanding by welcoming to its membership students from all € 


cluding those from the United States. 
The Adviser to International Students has his office in Interna 


and is available each day throughout the school week for cons 
migration regulations and on any matters concerning the socia 
welfare of students from abroad. 


ions H 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE gw! 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance BT 
students and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, OF pe ics o 
ployment. All students are urged to become acquainted with the s¢ 

Office early in their college experience. 

Counseling Mace tab in employment, areas of employes esh 
test and examination announcements, preparation for job inter ways 
writing, and other procedures for successful job application by wm 
able. Specific career openings; an on-campus recruitment program 
industry, government, and school systems; volunteer opportunities 
time and temporary jobs for students while attending school are ? work 
service. Referral and placement functions of the on-campus olleg? oes 
Program are handled by the Student and Alumni Career p FLA 
Teacher credential files initiated by persons seeking employment y 
tional fields are maintained in this Office. of 

An understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenue gems 
those people who do not find career satisfaction in structu t 
ness, government, and education is also provided in the Studen 


Career Services Office. 


STUDENT LIFE 


"tUGious LIFE 


University re 
Stud Wersity re 


cognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
, Vents and 


encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
Vari their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 
a Broups and form a link between the University and the religious ii 
ig * advisers of the religious organizations are available for counsel- 
Religi 

1 i ; 
sity Blous sery 


ices in various traditions are provided regularly for the Univer- 
9mmunity 


às announced. 


Day 

'SHODGKINS HOUSE 
The Dav: hads 
and Davis-Hodgkins House is the student center of the School of Engineering 
tion PPlied Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza- 
“es. The House provides convenient, comfortable facilities for the ex- 


han 4 
ge of Ideas and good fellowship. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


e " 
te De ĉes of the Vice p 


1 A 
Attivi tO? of the Cloyd 


resident for Student Affairs, the Dean of Students, 
Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of Student 
* ÀI€ responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 
Wy 

EN 

NT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


St ; 
y, ent Activities Office 


assists individual students and organizations in 
Proj evelopment 
Cts , 


campus leadership training, and participation in special 
. Th Within the University community and in the community at 
Mint, S Office also serves as a central clearinghouse for development and 
M "Ice of à master activities calendar—for registering and assisting camp- 
Zations for scheduling facilities (except in the Marvin Center) and 
Mamet for informing the University community of the many activities and 
Makiy, » Which can enrich the educational experience through a variety of 
üienthly, and annual publications. The Student Activities Office is also 
nt or Coordinating a comprehensive orientation program for T 
hs sociaj n8 the University. Students interested in peri pee ^ poe 
N them, Cultural, or extracurricular phases of University life should a 
* and inves With the facilities and functions of the Student Activities 
tS staff, 
N 


à E COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

it inj V @*hington University is an active, working community Ero 

Wp ity — has become a motivating force in the men - oe 

bg, Policies ugh the committee structure. This involvement has EA m 

ten total ^. Programs beneficial not only to the student popu — - 

bin, 7 are a ersity community. While serving on these committees, studen 
ii " 


to Participate in the formulation and the application of on- 
Onal policy, 
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There are numerous committees on which members of the student body” 
able to serve. The Student Activities Office has a relatively complete a 
major committees, and interested students should inquire there for f po 
formation. Additional information is also contained in the Student Hand 
A brief description of some of these committees follows: m 
Joint Committee of Faculty and Students.—This administrative co gt 
created in response to a resolution of the Faculty Senate, is compose oft) 
faculty members, seven student members, and other ex officio members 
bers of this Committee are appointed by the President. # 
The Committee is officially charged to “facilitate all efforts to impro 
dent-faculty relations,” to “encourage student recommendations in all | 
Senate policy-formulation which affect student life,” and to “recommen? ©, 
in the ‘Rules and Regulations Governing the Conduct of Student Life. ye 
Committee has specific advisory powers in many areas concerning 
faculty relations and the interests of the student body. d sy 
Committee on the Judicial System.—The Committee on the Judicial ig 
is composed of three faculty members and three student members, one "^ 
is the Chairman of the Student Court, one a student member of the (uf 
Faculty Committee on Appeals, and one selected from the campus ie? 
The Committee on the Judicial System works closely with the Erec ig 
retary to the Judicial System to make sure that the various hearing 
efficiently, fairly, and expeditiously conducting their business. — , city 
Other committees include the following: the Committee on nivers 
ing, the Committee on Religious Life, the Committee on Sponsore m 
the Committee on Student Publications, and the Committee on the 


Bookstore. 


THE STUDENT NOMINATING BOARD cot 


This all-student board was created by the President upon the Te" ye 
of the Joint Committee of Faculty and Students in February, 19 1 PLA 
was established “to make appointments to all University Committe y ggf 
student members where there is no other existing means by OF throw 
zational charter or constitution to do so.” p" 
The members of the Student Nominating Board are the President fe 0% 
Board; the President of Omicron Delta Kappa; a student mem k | 
uate School of Arts and Sciences Advisory Council; and one m 


from each of the following: Residence Hall Association, Engine? a 
Joint Committee of Faculty and Students, Student Bar Association, | 
ciation of Medical Students. | 
THE PROGRAM BOARD "D 


The University Program Board, through its student committee al pitty 
membership, provides a variety of cultural, social, and recrea + j 
on campus. As a result, students are afforded opportunities to p" pl 
educational experiences by developing and participating 1 th 
which contribute to the life of the University community. fout ny 
Student membership on the Program Board is composed of acted 4 
officers (Chairperson, Vice Chairperson, Secretary, Treasurer y chai $ 
general student body in the spring semester, and five committee w 
pointed after that election. The eight committees of the program 


STUDENT LIFE 


tory Council, Art Gallery Committee, Concert Committee, Pilm Vidéo 
tio ittee, Performing Arts Committee, Public Affairs C ommittee, Public ve 
With a ommittee, and Special Programming Committee. These students y 
dent PPointed faculty members and professional staff from the Division of Stu- 
airs in carrying out their many programs and activities. 

me ENGINEERS COUNCIL 
tj, neers’ Council is the student governing body for the School of yn. 
leve] Ms Applied Science, composed of elected representatives from enc 
lt the ass and from the graduate student body, from each student mw 
Purpose ool, and the House Manager of the Davis-Hodgkins ell ^ 
hao} of the Council is to provide liaison between the student body m4 ic 
Vergi and the Faculty, Administration, and Student Government of the Uni- 
ly in all matters affecting the general interests and welfare of the student 
teh © School, or the University. The Council is maintained financially by 
Bineers’ Council fee paid by each student in the School, and sponsors 
ly Bineers' Mixers and the Engineers' Ball. Council meetings are open to 
ents in the School. 


D 
ENT ORGANIZATIONS 


fo i j . . . . -s . 
luris loving is a representative list of organizations active at the University 


Appi; 7/5 of particular interest to students in the School of Engineering 
PDiled Science, More complete information on these and other organiza- 
at the Student Activities Office. 


i . * 

e Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to 
C Original investigation in science, pure and applied. Outstanding 
; ates 'udents in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and under- 
Ne Membe © have shown marked ability in research may be elected to asso- 


TShip. 

Del — : m 

ta Sy . r 
Wong, SMa Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society. i 
tip, h °ard.—A national society for juniors and seniors, stressing leader- 
nj, "Ship, and service. 3 
ticular elta Kappa.—A national society emphasizing leadership in extra- 
Phi p, tivities 
ip Eta s; i 
hoj Sigma. A national society, established to encourage and reward 
‘a Who "ship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 
Sip attain a Scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equivalent. 


SP to EA national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 
We Beta py nize Scholarship and professional attainment. 
hi —A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 


Is to 
r : cual ; 
ecognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 


à 


N 
ite agg AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE ORGANIZATIONS 
ten sy ternational, East Asian Society, Friends of Canada, International 
ir Cul” Latin American Association, Organization of Arab Students, 
Worig ie Association of India, Student International Meditation So- 
airs Society, 


tease 
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PERFORMING ARTS 

Art Gallery Committee of the Program Board; Concert Committee of the a 
gram Board; Film Committee of the Program Board; George Washington 
versity Dance Company; Performing Arts Committee of the Program ^. 
University Chamber Choir; Chorus; Orchestra; University Players. AV 
programs is presented by these groups throughout the academic year. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GW Ripon Society, GW College Young Republicans, GW Young Dent 
Young Americans for Freedom, Young Socialist Alliance, Young Social®® | 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS | 
American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). | 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). | 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). "i 
Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter).—A national professional (eng 

fraternity. Membership by invitation to outstanding students who have ah 

pleted successfully at least the first year in the School of Engineering 


plied Science. 


PUBLICATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


p 
The Cherry Tree (the yearbook), GW Forum (student-faculty journal), y 
tomac Review (publication of Consortium graduate students), The RO gf 
(literary magazine), Student Handbook, This Month (listing of major egy 
events in the Washington area), This Week (weekly list of scheduled Cs 
The University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), Where to Go Guide it 
stores, and services in the campus area), WRGW (University radio 
676-NEWS (recorded telephone message of daily University activities) 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS P. 
Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian So W 
ganization, Divine Light Student Association, Eastern Orthodox 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, Lutheran Student Association, Newman is 
tion, Religious Society of Friends, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United 


Fellowship, Wesley Foundation. 


SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS sut) 
B.C. Rides, Circle K, Ecology Action, GW Medical Aid, Project W 
Elizabeths Hospital Project, SERVE, Student Housing Project, Stu en 

teer Action Council. | 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES aN 
Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma chi, Sig 


Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. | 
| 


SOCIAL SORORITIES | 
Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi sim ij 
A Panhellenic Council consists of representatives of all sororities ! 
versity. 
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SPR 
| CIAL INTEREST AND ADVOCATE GROUPS 
ac ‘TT: : $ s : , : 

k Peoples Union, Jewish Activist Front, Legal Aid Bureau, Peoples’ Union, 


04 Public Interest Research Group (GW Chapter), Student Recruitment 
mmittee. 


PORTS HO npa 2^ . " n n ` 
, BBIES, RECREATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


^m, r 
eur Radio Club, Cheerleaders, Collegiate Bowling Club, Folkdance Club, 


Tie na 2 . 
Msi) of Crew, Hockey Club, Military Collectors, Philubious Eggworte 


ATHLETICS 


The Un; 
te p,tiversity is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
liver: EA College Athletic C onference. Its teams participate against the major 
ities throughout the Midwest and eastern seaboard. The intercollegiate 
âm is comprised of basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, rifle, 
» and cross country. 
en : University offers a broad program of intramural sports activities for both 


Nudie o Women through the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure 


4 MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 
ti 4 Exhibits. The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
ad E thon in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Lounge 
on or € art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. With the coopera- 
Oncerr perator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is presented. i 
V five co eries.—The Department of Music presents an artist concert series 
Intern ncerts each year. 
à onal Programs.—The International Students’ Society presents an an- 
inj "national Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and interna- 
tm jo, laurants, Other programs include regular forums and speakers on in- 
0,, nel topics. 
it, "ra and Concert Series.—The University Orchestra and Chorus are two 
M the lively arts available to students either as credit courses or as extra- 
"Om Pw activities. The Chorus presents major performances to the University 
Mee i four or five times a year, including regular Christmas and spring 
„Progr, The University Orchestra presents four or five concerts a year, 
wh. n Board Series.—The University Program Board sponsors concerts 
à Et at which nationally known entertainers perform. 
Ment op On Program.—The University Recreation Association and the Depart- 
Ur " uman Kinetics and Leisure Studies arrange a wide variety of sports 
li tty tional activities and special events for all students. 
^d On the ihe Drama Department produces seven major plays during the 
ia Tay new proscenium/ thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre 
«the a *r Auditorium. Several original and experimental plays are produced 
tty of qunental Theatre. Students have the opportunity to participate in all 
V eatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees 
9f their production work. 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The OO 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George e 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington © | 


name it bears is an intangible one. ips 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently 1” y 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. pon” 


hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students ^: ý 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, thro yi 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice: of? 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization ag 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac " 
“towards the endowment of a University to be established within the IP. j 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Gover, y 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards p 
Congress never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company 
out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily bY £ 9 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedic gl 

a 

of Dv 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and pel 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 7, f 
a charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9; 187 i 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided "that Pe 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trus 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, wi 
admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immu, ij 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters O 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian ^ df 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a rth 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extending n 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medica p 
was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Universi gl 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between 
and Fifteenth Streets. 
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; During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
at section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” be- 


Wine Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
in 


St a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 
C *partment, the World Bank, and many other government offices and 
t “national agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interest 


* University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye 
E The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. 
n, was for 50 years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, 
Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National 
WWersity he hoped to see established. 
and s University as it is now organized consists of Columbian od of A 
Mofes ences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
fy onal schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
*dicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, 
p ment and Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; 
ion op lege of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the Divi- 
*<Xperimental Programs; and the Summer Sessions. 
€ George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 


i * * L] 
twi Petuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 
T, 


Oy 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


the Library collections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
ty enera] library of the University, and in the libraries of the Institute e 
Heal viet Studies, the National Law Center, and the School of Medicine an 
th Sciences, 
dy “© collections contain approximately 632,240 volumes, to which are 
iy. Ome 35,000 volumes a year. Endowments, supplementing the Univer- 
n Her Ptiation, provide books in the fields of American civilization, Ameri- 
‘erature, foreign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences; 
mages from many sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries cur- 
leceive 6,895 periodicals. 
y mation concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the 
Y service desks. l 
e Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
Yo 4nd interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
bat, 'équest by the reference librarians. The Libraries endeavor to assist stu- 
Vag {nd all members of the University to use the rich library Tesources of 
bp Eton and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive ve m 
tj, aty loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
°ughout the United States. 
TN Student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of 
Hest of Columbia and its branches, and many of the other great special 
M TS of the government departments. Graduate students at George Wash- 
Mich University may, upon application, be issued a Consortium library card 
ti Permits direct borrowing from the libraries of the other Consortium insti- 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
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E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


— 


Robert C. Baker, LL.D. 

Joel Barlow, B.A., J.D., LL.D. 

George M. Bunker, B.S. 

Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 

Leon Chatelain, Jr. 

Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 

Frank G. Dickey, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., D.Lit., L.H.D. 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 

Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

L.A. Jennings 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 

*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

Donald W. Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 

Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. | 
* Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. | 
S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
*William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


ex offic? 


* Alumni trustee, 
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HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Now? F. Duncan 
*well W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
parles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
oks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
bp H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
n K, McKee 
njamin M. McKelway, Litt.D. 
o Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 
frey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Us ander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
“yd B, Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
«old Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
airs 
jp mour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
Ch Ohn C antini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration 
arles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
. “treasurer 
yi Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
‘4m David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 

E Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Special 
iege ecis 

“age Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller i i 

B Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
Ro udent Affairs 
loge rt Gebhardtsbauer, M.A., Registrar 

Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


EMERITUS 
Robert Emmet Cronin, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Se 
B.S. 1925, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1932, Columbia University 
| Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 
Engineering 
| B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University 


| Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 


Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 


B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1 
New York University 


Northwestern University 


ACTIVE " 
i e : ; je 
Abd-elfattah Abd-alla, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Y^ 
B.S. 1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, Alexandria University; Ph.D. 
University of Maryland 
Maurice Apstein, Research Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. in E.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.E.A. 1960, George 
Washington University; Ph.D. 1963, American University 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science 1984 
| B.M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 


Ernest Stokes Armstrong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ait” 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1967, North Carolina State Unive 
| Raleigh 


Donald Stuart Arnstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering — 
B.E.E. 1962, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ma: | 
Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1972, University of California, Los Angeles 

Robert Fulton Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1940, Ohio State University; M.S.C.E. 1942, Purdue University 

Robert Lawrence Bangert, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1946, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1955, University of Illinois at Urbana 


| Michael Benedict Barker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Arch, 1963, M.C.P. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 


cnan 


* Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors. [4 
tute the Faculty. The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic erst 
Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the Univ 
brarian are ex officio members of the Faculty. 
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Tce Richard Barkstrom, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
3 1966, University of Illinois; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
hard Walker Barnwell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
'S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
Ni State University 
Icholas Basdekas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


S. 1954, M.S. 1955, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969, Catholic University of 
erica 


an Ear] Beckwith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
*5. 1948, University of Iowa 


0 2 . . b * * sa . 
E Amos Belding, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
‘S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Alabama 


0 i ^ . * * . * sv 
hn William Benoit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ; 
1952, University of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; 
‘D. 1961, Princeton University 
e p L . * - * p a 
ler Derek Bergstrom, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E.E 1960, M.S.E.E. 1963, Ph.D.E.E. 1973, Georgia Institute of Technology 
0 , . . è " . [6 ": 
n Joseph Bisaga, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Win; ' in E.E., 1955, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Drexel University 
liam Thomas Bisignani, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
t s. 1961, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
e / T d ` $ $ 
r Bock, Special Lecturer in Engineering 
An “A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 
thony Boiarski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A. in A.E. 1966, M.S. in A.A.E. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 


0 E : * » . oo * 
land Lee Bowles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engine ering — 
S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
ry Philip Boyd, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
R 7" In Ch.E. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Maryland 
ward Howard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
cience 


ic “A. 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 

aad Still Brice, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 3 
S. 1959, East Texas State University; M.S. 1968, North Texas State University; Ph.D. 1973, 
niversity of Texas at Austin 


a . » - * * 
ton Brooke Bright, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ro, “A. 1932, American University 
wid Max Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
b 3. 1958, M.S. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University at Bloomington 


ler : : E "n 
pont Blair Buck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lg A 1943, Yale University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Virginia 


p Dennis Buckley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

low, 950, St. Lawrence University; B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1968, 
Ay à State University of Science and Technology t 

ust Llewellyn Burgett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E. 1962, M.S.E. 1963, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1968, University of Michigan 


Joh 
ne aul Campbell, Research Professor of Engineering 
Ror * 1939, Auburn University i 
NS Chris Canavos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
s. 1963, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


E Edward Carter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Ma, 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1968, 

s, "achusetts Institute of Technology 

pam Harold Carter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. in E.E, 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, University of Texas at Austin 
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| 
Joseph Shih Wei Chi, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Scient! 
B.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1965, University of London | 
Yishu Chiu, Assistant Professor of Engineering d 
B.E.S. 1956, Taiwan University; M.E.S. 1966, Kyoto University; Ph.D. 1972, University " | 
Western Ontario | 
Brian Leonard Clarkson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1953, University of Leeds 
George Martin Coburn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1947, LL.B. 1949, Harvard University 
Byron Cosby, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Applied Science 
B.S. 1930, Northeast Missouri State College; M.A. 1931, University of Missow 
Ph.D. 1934, University of Chicago 
Paul Arthur Crafton, Professor of Engineering Administration | 
B.M.E. 1944, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1956, Uni 
of Maryland | 
Allen Das, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1945, M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1962, University of London 


Robert Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1949, University of Washington; M.A. in Arch. 1952, University of Florida 


Philip Donely, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
B.S. 1931, Massachusetts Institute of Technology | 


John Edward Duberg, Adjunct Professor of Engineering aii 
B.S. 1938, Manhattan College; M.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni | 
Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign | 

Charles Earl Dunham, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, Rochester Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse 
University 

John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science h 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia 
University; D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 

Marvin Eisenberg, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science of 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University 
Florida 


Donald Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 


William Joseph English, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ont 
B.S. 1963, St. Vincent College; B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, 
Mellon University 


ri — colui 


versity 


Wayne Douglas Erickson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc, 1962, Massachuse 
Institute of Technology 
Joel Ettinger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering versi | 
B.C.E. 1967, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1969, Northwestern Uni 
James Edward Falk, Associate Research Professor of Operations Resear e | 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan | | 


James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Assistant Dean of the 
of Engineering and Applied Science "m" 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta; M.S. 1955, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, U 
Cambridge 


Charles Feldman, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1944, M.A. 1949, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Paris 
Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Associate Research Professor of Operations 


Research 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D, 1967, Northwestern University 
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J , * rm * * 
"hn Bruce Fisher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


>. 1950, St. Lawrence University 
0 ; ize iia 
nald Jeffry Fisher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
] >. In C.E, 1958, Bucknell University; M.E. 1959, University of California, Berkeley 
0 1 ; ; F. Vor » 
seph Foa, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science oaii 
r.Ing. (M E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, University of Rome 
Test Harvey Forman, Visiting Assistant Professor of Operations Research 
1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; D.Sc. 1975, George 
" ington University 
Ymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
b * In C.E, 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington 
ert William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
yack. 1947, University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1963, 
Alf 'Tginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
red Martin Freudenthal, Professor of Civil and Materials Engineering 


Cin 1929, D.Sc. 1930, Prague Institute of Technology; M.S. 1930, Prague University 
I 


"i Lynn Fricke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering "e 
: 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1956, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1967, Virginia 
Sher name Institute and State University 
E Earle Fulton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Ww s 
^S. 1953, Auburn University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University of Illinois at Urbana- 
i hampaign 
rence Seymore Galowin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
“AcE, 1949, M.Ae.E. 1950, Ph.D. 1956, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
B Ward Garrick, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
he 1930, University of Chicago 
C . A ni Fa , 
B àel Paul Gaus, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
“>. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Yles Gilmore, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
s. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 
st Glynn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bax: 1956, University of Maryland 
alte : : A ierit m 
ler Anthony Goetz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Enginee ring. 
^^^ M.E. 1960, Michigan State University; M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 
Org N ` i t : 
E Gordon, Adjunct Professor of Engineering . wh 
">. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, University of Arizona 


n H . * T * * 
a Archibald Gorman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Yo CE. 1958, Cornell University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, California Institute of Technology 


Wash 


mn 


Nald G 
aad Gross, Professor of Operations Research *E 
* 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University 


M : ; : 
E Joseph Gunn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering isvi 
S. 1959. US. Mercbünt Marine Academy; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Louisville 
i Donald Gunzberger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lyi ™: 1966, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, New York University 
in ; in Engineeri 
at Haber, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
"E. 1961, Cooper Union; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


Sor 1 ` . * - * * 
ae William Haigler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Án ™ 1950, Newberry College; M.S. 1952, University of South Carolina 
T . . t * * J * * 
IN Lyon Haines, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


» Princeton University; M.A.T. 1965, Harvard University; M.S. 1968, Stanford 
Y; D.Sc. 1973, George Washington University 


a Frederick Halldane, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
* 1959, B Arch. 1961, University of New Zealand; Ph.D. 1968, University of Auckland 
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| * . n * 
| | | Barry Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Engineering 
| B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Cincinnati 


l i | | Jay Charles Hardin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| | | B.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 


Forest Klaire Harris, Adjunct Professor of Engineering | 

| B.A. 1921, M.S. 1923, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University | 

| Robert Aaron Hechtman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering d 

| B.S. in C.E. 1938, M.S. in C.E. 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1948, Universi 
| 


Hn Illinois at Urbana—Champaign 


I | 1 Robert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 


TUN J | Guenther Hintze, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S. 1927, M.S. 1929, Technological College, Breslau, Germany; Ph.D.(Hon.) 1962, New 
Mexico State University 


| Lb | | John Ellis Hogge, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


| B.S. 1960, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1968, College of William and Mary 
| Lynn Hopewell, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| | B.S. 1961, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.B.A. 1968, Harvard 
| University 
| * * , . * . H 
Barry Martin Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering d yo 


| í | | B.E.E. 1965, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, 
HU University 


Ph.D. we 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


Tug 
F i bj 
|) ch LOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 


C > ; 
ad 4nge in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
andbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


e f : 
lle allowing resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
'versity’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


h "is " 
ad town Safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 


*ed of the very concept of a university; and 
| bee Ere, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
Mot Peech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
ety E Campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
Viole ^ the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
© and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 
iip: d'erefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
| free ‘at in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
| "Wu iibembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
or Which © which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
LS Obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 
kiena, affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials 
| tgo E. to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
Yn ation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
mw... “Nd the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
des Order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
| Une, or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement per- 
tp, 95 are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law vio- 
Ooae Dy such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 


n 
Mer order is restored as is practicably possible. 


ef 3 
3 log ving was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


An . * 

he Student suspended from The George Washington University on the 
Ve E of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
Xn Suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairst of 


hy Univer: 
qe duties N'Y Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate. : 
Student And functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by 
*culty Committee on Appeals. 
203 
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The George Washington University as soon after order is restored as is p? 
ticably possible. 
The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was # 


proved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its tf y 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business j 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct th 
tivities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to 
dents who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provid t 
ever, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the 
cruiter in his activities. T 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of a 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly pr 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by $9. 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the qe 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobs 
tive. yo 
The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance tt, 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent W 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals 


may be its object. 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees O" 0 


19, 1968*: P 
pase’ A 


race, color, creed, sex, or national origin. Such discrimination may be 
peared in campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, n0 oi 
zation can be recognized or supported by the University unless it PP ie 
continued assurance of nondiscrimination in membership practices ai vers 
tent, considered adequate by relevant committees and officers of the Uni 


The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on 
19, 1968: 


p 7 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including viola yp 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certa ig 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative o 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation : PL 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others aod P 
The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


"LÀ 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was # 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969; y 


Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Univers gi 
member of the University (including as members of the University 
having a formal connection with the University) 


* Amended January 18, 1973. 


(a) w 


ad | ho engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 


(b “arning, or 
hi Who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests of the 
"ity or to University buildings, or 


(d who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 
Ui. Who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
rsity 


d be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 

lor 'Sciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
© Bovernment of its members. | Tii 

gy; der to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or hes 

| bitin” action on the grounds of violating any of the premises ^ » 

li, 9? Shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 

m Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


Sa 


M 


Aint and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by 
ulty Committee on Appeals. 
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LS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 

lich n Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
elor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor 

ad o. in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart.Sc.), 
Achelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


ü 

(are SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 

Mag n Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), 

| ier of Forensic Sciences (M.Forens.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), 

Master 9f Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), 

ng tof Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), Master of Science 
"^l Studies (M.S. in Sp. Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 


i" OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.), 

ip Or of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. 

heh €alth), Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med. 
™ and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 

M 

hae LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 

hg Darative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
we) ( 1.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) ), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


d OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
ls tering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 
h, EE.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), 
"ngineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), 


tor of Science (D.Sc.) 


1 


lá OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
Nang °° in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master 
die. l 

àti 


n Education (M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), 
, n Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 
hi: OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
h, “tration (B.B.A), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in 
; "achelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in ECAJ, 
EAO Arts in G in G aster of Arts in Health 
tA Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master o rts in Hea 
ON lhistration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administration 
Iii." Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in 
| of Tation (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
Urb, and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health 
* (p y istration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administra- 
: ^.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 
Me d PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and 
"5 (M.A.), Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S.I.A.) 
5/75—Cornelius—15M 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER: 


General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducation l 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, # 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of Students | 15,640 (9,643 men, 5,997 women) 


Number of Undergraduates 5,155 (2,853 men, 2,302 women) 


Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of Columbia, 118 
countries 


Number of Full-time Faculty 922 (78% with Doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty 350 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington who serve as professo 
lecturers) 


Residence Hall Space | 1,919 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American 7 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology 
Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language an». 
Civil Engineering, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical A 
Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer Science, Dramatic Art, East 
(China and Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary 
English Literature, Environmental Health, Environmental Studies, Fine 
Language and Literature, Geodesy, Geography, Geology, Germanic Ha 
Literatures, History, Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, Internation 
Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin, Latin American Studies, Mathema 4 
Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, Music (APP. 
and Literature, Theory), Nurse Anesthetist Program, Nurse Practition | 
Oceanography, Philosophy, Physician’s Assistant Program, Physics, P 1 
Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Radiologic Science and “Ol 
Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature and 
Translation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Lit nd ' 
Language and Literature, Speech Communication, Speech, Pathology ? 
Urban Affairs, Zoology. 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the GI e 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine, 
Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School v 
the School of Government and Business Administration, and the Scho 
and International Affairs. i 
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FROM THE DEAN’s DESK 


Gott 


as established as a division of the F 
1950. Throughout the past qu 
as been to provide acade igh 
adult, part-time student 
grams of y 


| 
| | The College of General Studies w 
Washington University on October 12, 
| ! a century the primary goal of the college h 
grams that meet the special requirements of the 
| | Washington area. These have included undergraduate pro 
without previous college work or who have credits from other coll? , 
graduate programs for those per gy 
y or more specialized career 
st in more limited areas: 
rn for we 


want to complete a degree program, 
move into new levels of responsibilit 


| | | nondegree work for those with a special intere 
| | George Washington University has demonstrated a conce G 

| part-time student for more than 100 years. In the late 19th contr dl 
| came one of the first universities in the nation to schedule credit Fd 


late afternoon and early evening. Federal employees, whose work ys? 
rsity ø 


at 3 p.m., were able to continue their education, and the Univers! j 
to recruit part-time faculty from experienced professionals in the fe 

munity. 

The adult student received increasing attention in the decades WL 
in 


World War II, first as a veteran attending college under the GI Bill, Ø 
reasing deman 


as a mid-career professional preparing to meet inc 


specialized career fields. of 
The College of General Studies was organized to meet the need 1 
| students. A feasibility report prepared in 1949 proposed the new diV. p 
extend the scholarship resources . . . the high standards O 
and the administrative skills of the University * ' ' 3 
of adult a ves 


f instru yif 


| evaluation . . . 
| cifically, to provide more adequately for the education 
The College today works with the academic divisions of the 


staff development officers in government, business, f 


and profession 
d à network of "i 


tions to carry out this mandate. It has develope m 
centers from northern Maryland to the Tidewater area of Virgin? a 
programs more accessible to the part-time student. It provides sy te 

of offerings from noncredit pre-college refresher courses to Assoc? "n 


: d 
lor's, and Master's degree programs and doctoral work in select? as a? 


j ‘ : s 
University maintains the same standards for off-campus course 


given in campus classrooms. 
Although much has been accomplished in the past 25 years i 
ucation? i 


} always prepared to explore new ways to bring quality ed A 

ab uw e 

1 | to the public it is committed to serve. We hope we will be ab 
| k : 

n particular needs. p | 
IM ROBERT L. HoLta® 
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4 d Of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in Special 
N udies 
E is cms in Administration 
i aster of ii - D 
i] Octor of cdi. Administration 
t Science 
| 


ations of the College of General Studies 


y hengi . "struction 
he Recently Established Regulations 
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DECEMBER 1975 


| aa 
"i - 
TET SMTWIFNE.: SMTWTFS 1 
| 14 f 394 Ss" 6 1 
MET 34567892 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 45567 8 3% 
i 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 11 12 13 14 15 16 34 
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| 
| SEPTEMBER 1975 JANUARY 1976 
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OCTOBER 1975 FEBRUARY 1976 JUNE 1976. 
SMTWTFS SMTWTFS SMTWTEJ 
1535 $04 po29 £19 56/079 12:9 2 
5.6.1, 8.9 10 11 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 6 78 910 G 
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1920212223 2425. 22324252622 2? 002122 23 24 25 
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NOVEMBER 1975 MARCH 1976 JULY 1976 —, 
SMTWTFS SMTWTFS sSMTWITIPS 
1 123 4 5 6 1 9 10 
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1975 FALL SEMESTER . yl 
| August 20- Off-campus registrationt (days of registration yg 
] September 5 ning classes will be announced in the ofc 

ule of Classes) pi 
| Application for February graduation due 35 
istration 
tAugust 28-30 Registration on campust Thursday-Saturdt "i 
| Application for February graduation due 35 
istration 
September 1 Labor Day (holiday) Monday y PL 
September 2 On-campus classes and School of Engine 
plied Science off-campus classes begin Tue 
September 11 Off-campus classes begin Thursday 
| October 13 No off-campus classes Monday 
| * Off-campus courses organized at any time. pilit 
t Application for Master’s Comprehensive Examinations is the student's responsio 
i made when registering for last courses required for degree. 


dule of Classes 


l 
t Hours of registration will be announced in the On-campus Sche 


4 


October 27 
November 18 
November 21-22 


November 26 
December 1 
December 1 


December 2 
December 6 
December 8-17 
December 15 
ecember 16-22 


January 2 


1976 


January 2-14 


Nanuary 15-17 


January 19 
January 19 
February 16 
March 13 
March 22 
March 22 


March 23 
April 9 


April 16-17 
April 19 


April 23 
April 23 
NS April 24 
AN 


Ei 


THE CALENDAR 


No off-campus classes Monday 

D.Sc. Dissertations of February candidates due Tuesday 
M.S. in Adm. Comprehensive Examinations Friday—Sat- 
urday 

Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Master's 
Theses of February candidates due in Dean's Office 
Monday 

Last day of campus classes Tuesday 

M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 
Campus examination period Monday-Wednesday 

Last day of off-campus classes Monday 

Off-campus examination period Tuesday-Monday 
Master's Theses (other than those in the School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science) of February candidates 
due Friday 


SPRING SEMESTER 

Off-campus registration* (days of registration and begin- 
ning classes will be announced in the Off-campus Sched- 
ule of Classes) 

Applications for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Registration on campus* Thursday-Saturday $ 
Applications for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

On-campus classes begin Monday 

Off-campus classes begin Monday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Monday 

Application for April M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Exami- 
nations due Monday 

D.Sc. Dissertations of May candidates due Tuesday 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Master’s 
Theses of May candidates due in Dean’s Office Friday 
M.S. in Adm. Comprehensive Examinations Friday- 
Saturday 

M.S. in Adm. Theses of May candidates due in Dean’s 
Office Monday 

Last day of campus classes Friday 

Last day of off-campus classes Friday 
M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 


Ma for Mas as 
^ "üisteri ne eT Comprehensive Examinations is the student's responsibility and must be 
"gs 8 for last courses required for degree. 
"on will be announced in the On-campus Schedule of Classes. 
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April 29 
| May 8 
| May 9 


1976 
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"died. ; d 
Campus and off-campus examination period Thu | 
Saturday | 
Commencement Sunday 
SUMMER SESSIONS d 
: Al 
There are two six and one-half-week sessions vi 
thirteen-week session. Days of registration an gl 
ning classes will be announced in the Off-cam? 


ule of Classes. | 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Tory 


‘ORG 
| E WASHINGTON UNIVE RSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
e 1 E |- 


11873 y; the District of Columbia. Ihe name of the institution was changed 
lier to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington 
sty. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it 
8 an intangible one. 4 
te Washin 


the ashington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
est 


ablishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
Wop © While being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
. © country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
Ile Judices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
POry of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
ra ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
' bi S the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
na of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
‘tment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
Of ex; never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed 
* and Washington's bequest became worthless. 
Sonscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
IY urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
A sponsored a movement for the 'establishment of a robes o 
Lut ad Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
er Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
lr y 9r à charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
the ich was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safe- 
Ollege’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of every 
es mination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 
Kid œ < as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance 
Mog lege, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages 
lin, „°T On account of his sentiments in matters of religion. 
hii e entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
n 4. "ere centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
* present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
" venue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
jig, town. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
UM p the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
Streets, 
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8 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
) 
During the last half century the University's present plant has been de^ 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy ^ 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania ng 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the UM P 
President Monroe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. ih 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, sil 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Me 
ton selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National U 
he had hoped to see established. 


i 
THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS | 


NU, 
George Washington University includes twelve colleges, schools, and sl 
as follows: is 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year program 
arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts an 
Science. The College also provides prelegal and premedical programs, E 
preprofessional work required for admission to the School of Educa 
the School of Public and International Affairs. Columbian College bis 
demic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of 
ciate in Arts in General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bac lof 
ence in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science 7 qj 
ography, These off-campus programs are administered by the Co 
eral Studies. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciencest offers advanced study T 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts me p, 
Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Mastef C tf 
Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of K 
Special Studies, Master of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of "egg 
The degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master OF ij 
Special Studies are also available through off-campus programs a0 
by the College of General Studies. "T 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences** offers work cadit i? 
degrees of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, and Doctor of sl 

The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees o tive 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Compar 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special p 
Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses lt ing 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engine. V 
trical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate progran io 
the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Admin's" gg 
Doctor of Science. The School has academic jurisdiction over 


of m——. 


* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School f Ari 
Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor © PL. 
si 


of Medicine. 
f The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Mscientt 


Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Master © cine and 
of Medicine and a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of , 
Philosophy. nod 


t The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International 
ing a program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of £ 
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À i ~ Li L 
s leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
bed ration, and Doctor of Science. These off-campus programs are admin- 


The X the College of General Studies. 
in. 00! of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
les Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Human Ki- 
in Ed “sure Studies; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of 
Ig p cation, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doc- 
yg "cation. The degree of Master of Arts in Education is also available 
1 off-campus programs administered by the College of General Studies. 
to chool of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
elo of leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Admisitmtion and 
the E Science in Health Care Administration; graduate programs leading 
habi of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health Care 
ttio ation, Master of Business Administration, Master of Public Admin- 
fnn "ster of Urban and Regional Planning; the Post-Master's Graduate 
n Health Care Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Business 
ic ,9? and Doctor of Public Administration. The School — 
UM Jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the degrees o 
A Tt Science in Administration and Master of Science in Administra- 
ke off-campus programs are administered by the College of General 
Me 
choo! of Public and International A ffairs* offers undergraduate pro- 
ty g, 8 to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
T9 e of Master of Arts. The School also offers an off-campus pro- 
T pe to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 
Mj lege of General Studies supplements the adult education program of 
le; ity through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 
^. Projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. This 
hy °° administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian Col- 
| of "s and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
M or "gineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, and the 
Divis THMeNt and Business Administration have academic arse rg 
M 'on of University Students makes available courses for students no 
hep; for degrees in this University. 
V u tsion of Experimental Programs 
mmer Sessions. 


Mnc 


Mig, Sington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
B Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. " PL 
0) ‘sity is on the approved list of the American Association o 2 
Shoo) and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boar ; 
A Ay Education is a charter member of the American Association 


“ate j 
strat 


STATUS 


‘Yon 

a . . . 

! ng tw Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs in 
m leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Arts. 
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| 
istration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education T 
Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of je 
can Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. The programs in j 
counting designed to prepare students for Certified Public Accountants 
tions have been approved by the state boards of New York and of je 
The program in Hospital Administration is accredited by the Nation 
ing Commission on Graduate Education for Hospital Administration: sug | 
partment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American 
Society. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Dep? ) 
Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psychological pas. 
The program in speech pathology and audiology is accredited by the pub 
and Training Board of the American Boards of Examiners in Speec 
and Audiology. 


LOCATION 


| 
P 
The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania se ! 
| 

eri 


19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are A 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, f me” i 
Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Int 
General Services Administration, the National Academy of Science 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


| 
l 
l 


GOVERNMENT 
The University is privately endowed and is governed by a self l 
Board of Trustees, with the President of the University as an ex offic! af 


The members of the Board are named for a period of three ye ni 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at e 
meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office € 
members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


l 


UL ame a md ee 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


"Y 
The objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific j 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. of OA 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school UM 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, OF e f 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or adminis ive Of 
of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. < «pd 
bers are those who are life members of the George Washington of IM ) 
eral Alumni Association or the Alumni Association of any school sil | 
versity, or are current contributors to the George Washington Unive : 
The Alumni Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street, ^" 
ington, D.C. 20052. 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


E i 
K, Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


C 
nites p. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 
tett - Bellows, M.A., Vice € "baleen lan 


| 
add 3 M, Mitchell, M.A., Biche tary 
deus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


den C. Baker, LL.D. 
hor atlow, B.A., J.D., LL.D. 
ko M. Bunker, B.S. 
tin Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

Mer M, Caplin B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
» ac atelain, Jr. | 
hei Clausen, J.D. | 
Malde Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
ent C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
mi D anzansky, B.A. LD. 
cy ickey, M.A., Ed. D., LL.D., D.Lit., L.H.D. | 
a B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
byd Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. ET 
Of tio : Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex 


enti Graham, B.A. 
thin - Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 

Hoffman, B.S. 
4 en - Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
iq nnings | 
thin p Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
he, Laird, B.A., L.H.D., D.Pol.S., LL.D. 
CM - Levine, B.A., M.D. 
A Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Um Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 
iex! W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
I. Pinkett, B.A. 
B.A. in Govt. 
ile p Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
itto, Rush, J.D., LL.D, 
: D Smih | 
n mith | 
te R. Smith, B.S.C. 
M ivan, Jr., B. A. 
lia Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
Jd white, B.S. in C.E. 
TE ilkinson, B.S., J.D. 
hen ilson, LL B, 

* Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
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James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Harry F. Duncan 

Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Charles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

Alfred H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John K. McKee 

Benjamin M. McKelway, Litt.D. 

E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. | 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Lloyd B. Wilson 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. | 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President caden 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for A 
Affairs 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cantini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration ani 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President © 4 
Treasurer 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Acting Vice President for 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting nd 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies @ 
Special Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller residet 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice P 
Student Affairs 

Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


medical) 
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Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studi 
Charles McKay Chambers, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the College 

Studies, for Planning and Development ral S ' 
Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of Gen? null 
Ruth H. Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of Genera 

Continuing Education for Women 
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N 
UMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


(4 > 
ze Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
tences 
Barh. 
: “ta Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
| Ciences 


i uis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
lo Sand Sciences 


her Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
h nd Sciences 
Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
ciences 


VATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
l 
Ni jolomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


lan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 


Q n 
n Sciences 


ly; 
E Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
Ciences 


V OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Vola y: : " 
big, Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
pence 


Elmer Fe 


4 ir, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Phlieq 5 


cience 


w OF EDUCATION 


Nhey r: 
d Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
ln “Ward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educa- 


ÜF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
B, Va; , 
ddm ill B.A., D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government and Business 
uy istration 
bay? Tt Page, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Government and 
h Lob, Administration 
up uts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government 


usi 2 : 
Siness Administration 


0 
* MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


N ; ^ 
fi Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Acting Dean for Academic Affairs 


M *dical Center and Associate Dean for Curricular and Student Affairs 
tM, Cally, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Allied Health Programs of 
*dical Center 
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Dean R.L. Holland 
Associate Deans C.M. Chambers, A.C. Jensen 
Assistant Dean Ruth H. Osborn 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 


R.L. Holland (Chairman), R.E. Baker, Guy Black, R.G. Brown, 
Rowley, R.C. Rutledge 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


BJ. Dunham, A.C. Jensen, D.C. Linkowski, J.F. Lobuts, G.E. McC? 
J.A. Morgan, Jr., E.K. Winslow 


INTRODUCTION 


The College of General Studies, the off-campus division of Georg? T 
ington University, was established in 1950 to extend the education (in 
of the University to the community. The College continues in €XP m 
University’s activities by providing academic programs for adult st¥ 
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CR to meet the continuing educational requirements of the National 


; Tea, 
tthe alege offers off-campus credit courses for the nondegree student, 
| tials ires enrichment or for updating or upgrading his professional 
‘Studies Iul degree programs, administered by the College of Gen- 
Wraduate er colleges and schools of the L niversity, are offered at the 
t Borran oy graduate levels for students who wish to pursue a more 
) ration o study. Experimental pilot programs of study are developed 
tii need With other colleges and schools of the University in response to 
tlo y of the government and business community. The College also 
Rs. COnducts noncredit courses, seminars, and workshops drawing on 
Ne Tees of the University. 
tl ime E Instruction for the off-campus programs includes members of 
3 from gem of the University and academically qualified part-time lec- 
h Colle 3 Vashington professional community. i a 
Bd ores closely with education directors, public school officials, 
M o f. ministrators in government, business, and industry to develop 
‘h coo " and expand the educational opportunities for the mature stu- 
a > ration with these sponsoring groups the College offers courses at 
Virgi ia nters throughout the District of Columbia and in nearby Maryland 
tsi "ww Overnment agencies and installations, business organizations, or 
UM 4 Broups interested in having the College organize and conduct a 
lof the Comprehensive educational program should contact the Associate 
* College of General Studies. 


be 
Mic STATUS 


*mic st. : EES ; , " , 
* standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 


C 
ollege of General 


Studies is accredited by i >gjonal accreditin 
, s accredited Dy its regional ac g 
the Middle State 


s Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


ege of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off cam- 


late ; ; 
br E Arts in General Studies 
lor a General Studies 
cience in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
Science in Oceanography 


Nate ç - , 
* School of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off 


of m. : 
of Arts in Special Studies 


Bp ance in Special Studies 
: Engineering and Applied Science offers the following degrees 


T 
t 


of En 


E pfe S Deering Administration 
tof lence 
tol or lence 
of E : e 
ue Education offers the following degrees off campus: 


lign tts in Education 
Pecialist 
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The School of Government and Business Administration offers the 
degrees off campus: 
Bachelor of Science in Administration 
Master of Science in Administration 
| 


wt 


| 


EPN 


SPECIAL CREDIT PROGRAMS AND NONDEGREE PROGRAMS i 


SPECIAL CREDIT PROGRAMS J 


To encourage participation in foreign-tour programs and continuing & 
throughout life, courses designed to meet needs of interested individu $, i 


and agencies are offered in the liberal arts, education, and other # 
further information contact one of the persons listed below. 


TEE 


NONDEGREE PROGRAMS 


Courses, conferences, seminars, and institutes are offered to meet F 


individuals and groups. They are designed for business, industry: ted 
sional groups. For further information contact one of the persons me 
For information on programs in a general area, contact Charles sof 
sociate Dean of the College of General Studies, for Planning and 
telephone 676-7070. "i 
For information on LEEP programs, contact Richard C. Allen, tel 
7390. t 
For information on programs concerning women, contact Ruth Oni 
ant Dean of the College of General Studies, for Continuing 
Women, telephone 676-7036. à 
For information on Teacher's Programs, contact the geographic 
(see below). i 
For information on programs in specific geographic areas, contact "e 
Belles, Director of District of Columbia Programs, telephone 616-1065: i 
Carter, Director of Maryland Programs, telephone 676-7022; john 
Director of Virginia Programs, telephone 676-7040. 


ma o a m 


"T 


= 


Se 


Admission 


because of # 


NO STUDENT may be denied admission to the University 
color, creed, or national origin. 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 
Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree student ! 
the prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. A." 
been dismissed or required to withdraw from this or another inst tbe 
eligible to register for at least one fall or one spring semester [sat 
such action. Formal University admission is not required for reg" ar 
Nondegree students wishing to enroll in graduate courses othef qi 
offered by the School of Government and Business Administra 


ADMISSION 17 


Mp) 

eted z : 
l E" à Bachelor's degree or have completed 90 semester hours of under- 
3 ew 


lt not ork and the permission of the instructor Nondegree students who 

tered Completed a Bachelor’s degree may not enroll in graduate courses 
„yY the School of Government and Business Administration. 

te, S earned as a nondegree student may later be transferred to degree 

Widing ^ George Washington University or other colleges and universities, 

ts t 4 à are applicable to the desired curriculum, providing the student 

Widing paaiemente of the degree program for which he is applying, and 
au other requirements of the appropriate school are met. 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE 


w euhing to be admitted as candidates for one of the off-campus under- 
M j, Sraduate degree programs of George Washington University may 
lily. eq ication forms from the College of General Studies, one of the Uni- 
Ni Campus Representatives, or the Education Officer of his agency or 
| Missio Or information on the procedure to be followed when applying 
" n to campus degree programs, refer to the appropriate catalogue of 
Ay ap ashington University. 

lig P cation for admission, required credentials, and a nonrefundable 
ld “ E of $10 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) 

rds. nt to the appropriate office. 13: 

M Presented become the property of the University and cannot be 


L ADUATE DEGREE CANDIDACY 
en “pplication, required credentials, and the application fee should be 
Nw Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 2121 Eye 

Mar. Washington, D.C. 20052. 
uM School graduates applying for Associate in Arts in General 
E àc achelor's degree candidacy must present the combined evidence of 
d thoy a table certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 

ic Bi og a minimum of fifteen “units”; in a college preparatory or 
vi Te Ticulum; (2) the principal’s statement that the applicant is ade- 
i eared to undertake college work with reasonable prospect of suc- 
iM saepe Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
N 00] the English Composition Achievement Test (for students out of 
iran Several years, other appropriate tests may be prescribed). The Col- 

e Examination Board tests are preferred; however, the American 


lication 

X, fee must be by check or post 
Catio, ^ Š 

od fee is waived for graduates of this University applying to the Graduate School of 

the tima 0d for students applying for readmission who were registered as degree can- 


q; 


N stitution! their last registration at this University and who have not since registered 
NE ` 


Prese 
ny nts à year' 
inute peri 


al money order, payable to George Washington 


$ study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate no less 
Ods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


tas 
* 9 4 9 4 
"'*"asascta 
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The applicant should l 


College Testing battery scores will be accepted. 
that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the * d 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif.; or from the 
can College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. ¢ 
Applicable only to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Mai [ 
dents who do not meet the above requirements may be considered for i 
candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 semester "gi 
course work with a grade-point average of 2.00 or better. This m è 
courses in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 1 1), and 9 semester is l 
course work in at least two of the following appropriate areas: Human" qui 
erature, philosophy, foreign languages), Social Studies (anthropolegf S 
ics, geography, history, political science, psychology, sociology): l 
Mathematical Sciences. wib l 
| 


The selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference jd 
is re 


SSSI : 


faculty adviser, and a conference concerning plans for study 
each applicant for admission to candidacy. ai 

Applicable only to the School of Government and Business Adm 
— Students who have been out of secondary school for three years 0f ag i 
who do not meet the above requirements may be considered for d T. 
didacy after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 semester hours ^ gf 
work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher. This must inclu g 
in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11), and 9 semester hours ^ 
work selected from the first-year curriculum of the Bachelor of Sc! ví 
ministration degree program. 

The selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference " 
faculty adviser. A conference concerning plans for study as a degree ^ | 
is required of each applicant before admission to candidacy. 


má 


ADVANCED STANDING AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universiti gd 
applied toward a degree, subject to the curriculum requirements 0 
program and the rules of the college or school to which admission © a] 
Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, the count 
used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with @ of 
not, however, be counted toward the total number of semester howe | 
for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better m 
repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. f 
Transfer students whose previous academic records raise doubts 0 Vgl 
ity to complete degree requirements successfully must complete ight 
course work in this College with a quality-point index of 2.50 oF d 
considered for degree candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for can (ie 
be distributed over two or more of the following areas: Humanities s 
philosophy, foreign language), Social Studies (anthropology; wo df 
raphy, history, political science, sociology), and Natural and rable! 
Sciences. (Students who have not successfully completed an accep" As 
course in English Composition must include Engl 9 or 10 and 1*7. or 
who have been suspended for academic reasons from this Universo is 
institution must fulfill this same 15-hour requirement and also 9 
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à petition for admission to degree candidacy from the Committee on 
Advanced Standing of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

ean of the School of Government and Business Administration. 
will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing be granted 
Work completed at a community or junior college to those students 
8 to enroll in the B: ‘hese of Science in Administration degree program. 
"md and Business Administration courses taken at such colleges may be 
boon, Ward the Bachelor of Science in Administration degree provided they 
ins, Parable to the School of Government and Business Administration 

Stat [9j bered under 100. Courses comparable to BAd 161, Mgt 1 18, 119, 
imum May also be applied. Other courses (one course per area up A 

ly Of three courses), comparable to this School’s courses numbered 
» taken at an accredited community or junior college where a grade of 

Bee net been earned may be accepted to waive certain required courses; 
ster * waiver of a required course does not entitle the student to any 


li T hours of credit toward the total 60 semester hours required for the 
| Senior years. 


p 


tning 


rsity reserves the ri ght to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in 
be 0 allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for sub- 
li te work, 

h e, E lésponsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 


in institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, George 
"ston University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


i 
E CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 
Ad. 
iion to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges or uni- 
N by maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may be ob- 
ent One or any combination of the following methods. 

may earn up to a maximum of 30 hours, or waive curricular re- 
Meng F without limitation (passing a waiver examination does not entitle the 


9 any semester hours of credit), by performing satisfactorily on any or 
My * following: oe 4 
an? Placement Tests (APT).—Administered by the College Entrance 
ke ey on Board. 
hy p Tests (may be used to waive requirements only).—Adminis- 
Hl Neg College Entrance Examination Board à 
ition © Examination Program (CLEP).—(C LEP offers two types of 
‘are 5: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Examina- 
d Stered in five areas: mathematics, social sciences, humanities, natural 
"tm cw English composition. CLEP Subject Examinations measure 
3 9f specific colle ge-level courses and are offered in more than 20 
e Mission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the General Ex- 
TM | With the exception of the E nglish composition examination, passed 
T uy Percentile or above (college sophomore norms). Credit is assigned 
ino ct Examinations passed at the level recommended in the College 
iM 4 Policy. A candidate for a degree from any school at this Uni- 
di em departmental approval prior to taking the examination to re- 
IN for a CL EP Subject Examination. Credit may not be earned by 
* examination after having taken the equivalent course. Arrange- 


° 2 @ @@¢ @@«4« 
se Sea eke 


| 
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Tepa 


z&- 


ments for the examinations are the responsibility of the applicant ze 
be made with the College Entrance Examination Board College-Level ! 
tion Program, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540.* 
Special Departmental Examinations in Columbian College of " 
Sciences.—A student may request any department of Columbian Colle ys | 
him a special examination covering the subject matter of any spec | 
Approval is not automatically granted; the student must offer eviden 
has sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subjec 
(A student who has prev iously taken examinations to waive course Ted y 
may not subsequently take examinations for credit in the same co 
CLEP Subject Examination is available, the department may choose t0 
it. Assigning credit (advanced placement) or waiver of a requiremet dy 
cial departmental examinations will depend on the department's ev 
the examination paper. Special departmental examinations will norm "m 
at least three hours’ duration. A $25 fee is charged for preparation, 
tration, and grading of each course examination. j^ 
Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 hour? | 
courses are “professional”) semester hours may be obtained on the bas f 
ice schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance with Of 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces: 7 y 
such subjects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for 
experience as such. pe 
Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester hours may of : 
through the successful completion of correspondence courses O e c^ 
which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regiona s 
college or university. : 
Examination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A student nt 
omit a required course may, with the permission of the faculty & ‘df 
waiver examination, the passing of which relieves him of the curriculum 
ment and qualifies him for registration in an advanced course. i 
3-hour course examination is $5. Us: 
Credit Earned Through United States Armed Forces Institute ( t. 
Except for those students enrolled as candidates for the Bachelor 9 f 
Administration degree, credit is assigned for approved United scor 
Forces Institute college-level examinations passed with satisfactory 


GRADUATE DEGREE CANDIDACY 


MASTER’S DEGREES 
ucation: jj 
1 for "ge 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Education (School of Ed 
cation for Master's degree candidacy should be filed by June 
mester, April 1 for the summer session, or November 1 for the SPI gol 
Completed application, required credentials, and the application re 
sent to the Office of the Dean, School of Education, 220 G S 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


* CLEP examinations in Introductory Accounting, Introduction to Business, comme 
Data Processing are limited to 3 credits each of advanced standing in the Schog sine y 
and Business Administration. All other CLEP examinations in Accounting and pied ff 
tration (School of Government and Business Administration courses) are not à 
standing. 
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i 
he ion to graduate 


study toward a Master's degree requires a bachelor's 

Y (om àn accredited institution, an undergraduate quality-point eo 
erra - average) or above, demonstrated interest in teaching, appropriate 
^ and personal traits that show promise as a teacher. Two 


TN ate work. 

DD 

M Successful te; iching are required before admission to candid: icy in the 
administration 


" omen 


S1 

The. n adult education 

i "egree of 
“USiness 


Experience is required for admission to pro- 
and human resource development. 

Master of Science in Administration (School of Government 
| Administration).—Application for Master's degree candidacy must 
TN before or at the time of registration for the initial course work. Com- 
1 p ALPlic ation, required credentials, and the application fee should be sent 
hs dmissions Officer, School of Government and Business Administration, 
W treet, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. biei 

M elor's degree from a regionally accredited college or university that 
MN ^t least 90 semester hours of academic work, with an overall under- 
bes s, d alit. "point index of 2.5 (on a 4.0 scale) and a score of at least the 
Y hir pd. on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business (ATGSB) 


arent test 

undergraduate quality-point index is less than 2.5 or whose 
lit St score ranks beneath the 50th percentile will be admitted if (1) 
E "Point index multiplied by 200 and added to the ATGSB score equals 


On te 


Qi w 9r (2) the upper division undergraduate (last two years of under- 
Mis En quality-point index multiplied by 200 and added to the admis- 
Core 


€quals 1,000 points. 


W mission Test for Gr; iduate Study in Business* must be taken prior to 
E ] or degree candid: icy OT 


during the semester in which application is 
| [- " 
(NS " inform: ition concerning the date and place for taking the test, con- 
A "ational Testing Service Box 955, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


PTE th; an 6 semester hours of credit toward the Master’s degree will be 
big ork taken in nondegree st a at this University (before applica- 
Maxim “Sree program and while > application is being processed). i 
the Hm of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be credited 
: by transfer of credit for approved graduate work taken at an 
"llege or university Reque st for advanced standing must be made 
t applic: ition for Master's degr 
rees of Master of Arts 
x idies 


ee candidacy. ; 
in Special Studies or Master of Science in 
(Graduate School of Arts and Sciences).—These Master’s de- 
M Pus Programs are arranged for groups of students participating in a 
M 8tam which has been approved by the Graduate School of en 
Y the ,.. PPlication for Master's degree candidacy must be made by mem- 
Ad the trou before registration. Completed application, required creden- 
| Application fee should be sent to the Office of the Dean, Graduate 
Nition and Sciences, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. 
w 19 graduate st udy toward a Master's degree in this School requires 
Bi, Stee, from an accredited college or university, with an over-all 
Í "dex of 3.00 (a B average) or an equivalent grade. 
1 


les 
t 0 
n. of 


1 


Beneral aptitude and does not presume an undergraduate major in Business 


** @¢ @2@@@4 4 
ee ee 


| 

No more than 9 semester hours of credit toward a Master’s degree l 
granted for work taken in nondegree status at this University. 

be OF d 

| 
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A maximum of 9 semester hours of advanced standing may 
toward a Master's degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate 
work taken at an accredited college or university. suni 

The Degrees of Master of Science or Master of Engineering Admini 
(School of Engineering and A pplied Science).— Application for Masters 
candidacy must be made before registration. Completed application, 
credentials, and the application fee should be sent to the Manager 0 ug 
ing Admissions, School of Engineering and Applied Science, 725 230d 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. af 

Admission to graduate study toward a Master’s degree requires an app. 
bachelor’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence O cap P. 
productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergradualé 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. " 

An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be ret 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student bel 
In some cases, if such de c 
and allowe 


admitted to graduate student status. 
minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status 
limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergra u pos" 
in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses 
fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. " 
Students wishing to apply for admission to the program of study 
the degree of Master of Engineering Administration are require 
following additional admission requirements: (1) the applicant mus ont 
adequate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fund: v 
engineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quantitative 
This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of the follow. 
approved equivalents; EAd 150, Introduction 10 
Economie ^. 


A dministt® W, 


co 


adik, 


graduate courses Or 
ing Administration; EAd 160, Introduction to Engineering 
and EAd 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering 
The applicant may be required to complete other undergraduate P (0 
courses prescribed as a condition of admission. (3) A student is requ p 
the grade a C or better in these courses (unless the requirement 1$ sti | 
be a grade of B or better upon his admission) in each undergra hr is? 
site course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, the stude oy 
from further enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat any e ahh 
graduate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses is n 
toward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. r B): 

Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A 9* ref 
normally must have been earned in a graduate program at anot ey y 
institution, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to sa 
degree requirements in the School of Engineering and Applied Sc the 
ever, the student must, with the approval of his adviser, petition t 
priate department chairman for such a transfer. 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST DEGREE "nm. 

The Degree of Education Specialist (School of Education). Eo 
must be interviewed and recommended by a staff member of the RC the 
cation or by a representative in the candidate’s locality appointet, ss Ur ; 
Admission requires a Master of Arts in Education degree from thi 
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v th 

ee Ulvale . s 
hi, p valent ), a Satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies Test or the 
Ke Sonn Examination, and two years of successful pertinent experi- 
T pleted application, required credentials, and the application fee 


W. sent to the Office of the Dean, School of Education, 2201 G Street, 
ashington, D.C. 20052. 


ecord 


TOR Or 
The OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


M En. of Doctor of Science (School of Engineering and Applied 
t June he prospective doctoral student seeking admission should apply 
Me pel for the fall semester and before December 1 for the spring se- 
i atig onal interviews may then be arranged to discuss the applicant’s 
ns and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. The appli- 
d to grange for complete documentary records (transcripts) to be for- 
Mied e Manager of Engineering Admissions, School of Engineering and 
Ib ben 725 23rd Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052, in sufficient 
Ne ipi assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon after the 
b . 2 a deadlines as possible. 
("I dited fe: to the doctoral program, a satisfactory Master’s degree from 
y Pacity Ed Is required, together with acceptable personal qualities 
4 hs lequire E creative scholarship. Normally, a B average in graduate 
"he M td. However, the minimum does not assure automatic accept- 
M me, tments may, and often do, set higher admission standards. The 
ty embe arrange for letters of recommendation to be submitted from two 
"f th t. ers of the institution from which he received his Master's degree; 
Ae ed if possible, should be from his Master’s adviser. The letter should 
Dto to the appropriate department chairman. 
‘ot p semester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the grade 
t e. E enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredited institu- 
JI" e cepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements at this School, 
tume approval of the student's adviser and his department chairman. 
ied = Courses completed more than five years prior to admission to 
ire Program will not be accepted in transfer, and some departments 
be 


4 at transfer credit must have been earned within a shorter period 
k re admission. 


aws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Univer- 
r or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under 
aser lations in force at the time of his return. Complete and 
jou ap gom each institution the student has attended since making 
SI on must be sent to the appropriate office at this University 
à ther, ication for readmission can be evaluated. 

are curriculum changes in graduate programs in the School of 
Business Administration, the readmitted student may be re- 


. e c iti C » ~ 
E^ i, dditional course work in preparation for the Master's Compre- 
ations. 


" Registration 
Us -—— 
Neh REGISTRATION 


bay. Ourse 
Maladie ý 


is conducted before or at the first class meet- 
at times and places stated in the Off-campus Schedule of 
well in advance of each semester. 


t 


an ra ee ee ee 
ee 


ee 
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Registration in an off-campus course constitutes admission to " 
only. It does not admit the student to campus courses or to degree 
Only students admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time = 
(for 12 semester hours or more). Those who have been graduated ui 
school recently and wish to be full-time freshman students at this 
should apply for admission to the appropriate college or school on jl 

Off-campus degree candidates in an area of concentration with a Sila 
ment which would not justify offering courses off campus may have ! 
for campus courses in order to meet the requirements for the degree f 
sion must be secured from the College of General Studies at least 1 
prior to registration for courses in the School of Government and 
ministration. n 

Auditing —With the permission of the instructor, students may 
“Auditors.” An auditor is not required to take active part or to take " 
tions: he receives neither grades nor credit. Tuition is the same for 
as for the student registered for credit. With the approval of b 
student may change from credit to audit status during the first e" 
semester. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not re 
for credit. T". 

Concurrent Registration.—4A student registered as a degree candi fi 
other college or school of the University may take credit courses if mL 
of General Studies only by permission (granted prior to registrati 
dean of the college or school concerned. A “College of Genera 
campus Concurrent Registration Permit” form must be obtain 
appropriate college or school, signed by the dean of that college 0f 
presented at the time of registration in the College of Gener 

Service personnel enrolled full time for campus courses nee 
of the Dean of the College of General Studies to register concu 
campus courses. 

Any student taking course work in another college or school of 
sity or at another institution through the Consortium of Unive 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., must have the permission 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


ALL FEES should be paid by check or money order, made payable 


Washington University. The student identification number shoul 
upper left-hand corner. 

The following fees were adopted for the academic year 1975-16. 1 
26—27 for projected tuition and fee increases for 1976-79.) 


Tuition* 
On campus: 


Part-time undergraduate program or hours in excess of 18, » 

semester BOG? eee T ena E 

— t 

* Students interested in full-time undergraduate study on campus should 7. 
an 4 


catalogue (Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue, School of Engineering 
logue, or School of Medicine and Health Sciences Catalogue). 
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Grag 
u n ; R 
Sion Study other than in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Graduate’ oor, each semester hour ...... BEFORE C IM 94.00 
tac pne in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, for | 
semest | 
pus; er- hour ee AR ALR aub UPC 2201 96.00 
Or 
v. zumester hour .............. eceseeeoscesesazesazossre et ERES REND a 70.00 
tme Ngineering and Applied Science off-campus programs, for each 
Em hour + 96.00 
Wrams, for each semester hour ............. nennt 81.00 
AR 
| Mate, operas, for each semester DOue, in.. hinnig chr ti QI 81.00 
degree rts in Education and Master of Science in Administration | 
i hoo} Programs (other than ICAF), for each semester hour ............. 94.00 | 


hourt ngineering and Applied Science programs, for each semester 


Pisasseseesss soseo ppt vida n OEI BR ono ee ENE A 96.00 
eng: 
ity C ; 
Munda ter Fee (charged only to students registered on campus, 
"Stude 
Ds repicta 
! ta registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: | 
I bf OE? sein VN T eee 46.50 


f 
‘Or ICAP x 
leq C not 
Science 
0 Jj 


School of Engineering and Applied Science programs. 
*PPly to special off-campus programs arranged with the School of Engineering 


uit 
^ ye à Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of registration, 
"tj arti. ig ous of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. | 
Whi th nished, additional time may be granted in accordance with the regulations of | 
© student is registered. (See page 36 for regulations governing military leave.) 


222 
*? 4 4 «« 
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Special Fees " 
1 


MAIL i | 

| i i | | Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable „ss... x! 
| j q Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable „s.s.s... seeen 

| pN l | Graduation fee, due and payable at the time of registration for the last se 

INI 4 ! mester or summer session: gil 
| B nl Associate's degree ......... ennt enntnetnsttnsn nonu tinto ta rt bnaotenon eruptio nt t 1j 
TEL RT | Bachelor’s, Master’s, and Doctor of Science degrees.......... eere 


1 if | Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental exo mir.a- 
| I tion fee, for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advane yl 


| | standing), waiver of requirement, Or ri to 
| j i Continuous Registration fee, off-campus degree candidates (other than those 
e | in the School of Engineering and Applied Science), to maintain “com 
1 tinuous registration" during any semester of absence from the Uni- ne 


i " 

j | | Versity9 o.s. inis oossoo esses esa sonde espe sessanta nen ed toten tates seen teet testet 

i | Continuous Registration fee, on-campus or off-cam ust, degree candidates 
i | > p M n 0, 

$ in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, to maintain con- 

i | tinuous registration” during any semester of absence from the Univer- E 


| i sity or after completion of tuition requirements* ........ ener 
| I ni | | Continuous Registration fee, ICAF degree candidates, to maintain "contino- gh 
| | ous registration” during any semester of absence from the University = , 
b | Late-registration fee, for failure to register for campus courses within the [iu 
i | | designated period ............. nennen tete enters tnnt 
à 
j | Fee for binding two copies of the Master's thesis (other than ICAF pro , 
i n ARR E M 
Fee for binding two copies of the Master's thesis (ICAF programs) -= e J 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final Exam 
| | nation (Doctor of Science candidates) NE OUR ann 
| Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see «payment 
| of Fees,” pages 28-29) .... een COR AES 
On-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after fi 
" 
encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," 

| mE TRE E E 
| Off-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after fi 
| encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see “Paym 
| 08—29) a a O g 
| | Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly d 
| incomplete, returned by the bank for insufficient funds, or fo 
| Other reason ....«« erectae in ero cepta ot thao ovensurssonewenensanesentonesoe® ae 
| Fee for each examination to waive a curriculum requirement 


nancial 


< 


a 
i) 
2 
$9 
DEN 
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|| Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record ...........« 
| Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1976-79 9 
7-78, and 


Projected increases for the academic years 1976-77, 197 
have been estimated as follows: 


— wet 
* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is gra wi 
to return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic require lies t0 
force at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee are gi 

tuition fee nor residence requirements for the degree. This fee does not apply 
military leave (see page 36). 1 of 2 

| + This fee does not apply to special off-campus programs arranged with the schoo 

and Applied Science. 


nted Ie 
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A Compass 


" 
litreace bv «e : 
ents Y semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 


mg A E SA ee E a ionda Ears e ran $4.00 
Re eho i et a are 7.00 
M EEEE ET EEE a 5.00 
a — 
t Un; " : 
University Center fee will be increased for the 1976 summer sessions 
b. academic year 1976-77. For students taking 11 or more semester 
^ Stud, fee will not be more than $52.50 a semester, a maximum increase of 
“este - taking less than 11 semester hours will not pay more than $5 a 
Our, a maximum increase of $.65. 
Li 
Campus 
l 
IM 


Apli y Semester hour (except ICAF and School of Engineering and 
Science programs): 


n 
“Our, te W, 


"an BBS 66 UC stood cot eich r ANANIN, $4.00 
AL A PPP ren n am TT 7.00 
uuu. hunsth $e zen adt Df a E 4.00 
" iibi ELLE 
sis 
PAM Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Ad- 
lon Programs 
4.00 
7.00 
: 5.00 
EE Ede ae 4.00 
d “78 OP a eae ET eR WI 40 
| F” 4.00 
m 
Se by ce 
QUE by semester hour (School of Engineering and Applied Science 
"cluding thesis): 
t^ 4.00 
7.00 
h COMER 5.00 
y 
e . Put ess 
d Hort Will be made to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 
TN 5 not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and 
es may require an adjustment ot these estiniates. 


in full-time undergraduate study on campus should consult the appropriate 
ol of nd Graduate € ue, School of Engineering and Applied Science Cata- 
XT Medicine and Health Sciences Catalogue 


become effective at the beginning of the summer sessions preceding the 


Y Semester hour does not include the projected increases for special off-campus 


With the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


js ado "ov @@4e 
"***"«"*"*»t4 
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| j PAYMENT OF FEES 


E —1 


| 
| OFF-CAMPUS COURSES 


| Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of eah 
| | tration; however, a student registering for a thirteen-week credit COM 
sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to make payments? 
equal installments—one-third at the time of registration, one-third 
| 7, 1975, and one-third by November 4, 1975 (for the fall semester); 
by February 10, 1976, and one-third by March 10, 1976 (for the sp 
| ter). Payments are due at the stipulated times. Interest at the rate 0f 
per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the beginning 
J | semester to the date payment is made. : 
y IMP 


| Students receiving partial government tuition assistance must pa 
tion of the tuition in full at the time of registration. 
edit cou 


| Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for cn 
ing less than twelve weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are paya 

registration. 
|| Students who fail to make any payment when due will be 
| charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to an inte 
| 8 per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due 
cially encumbered, In the event a student's account is financially ens 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment cong | 


aut 


rest 
will b 


| withhold grades, future registration priviieges, transcripts, diplomas sgl 
| | academic information until the account is settled financially. mm 
! | ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the Universi 
i | | tion to a financial reinstatement fee of $15. ent 
| Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to stud 
| tered for credit. 


CAMPUS COURSES 


w 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend d 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due an 
| | | | full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration s gif 
b | | postal money orders should be made out to George Washington 
| student identification number shown in upper left hand corner. 
| The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing i 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board € ya p 
dent registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign à ete j 
| 
j 


spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per 

balance will be charged from the date of registration to t 

| made. a 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships. tj 

| tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not P 
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m 7 - Tw. > 

ilu *» Payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 

lent the tuition awards by $600 or more. Under such circumstances the 

the má be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
ime of 


registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 


dents wt 
S who fail 
| al 
pM à $15 late 
À Nt per annum. 


to make any payment when due will be automatically 


Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
Stude - In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in fu- 
and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
BL. future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and ao 
hw; Information until the account is settled financially. Finangial settle- 
finan squire Payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition 
ud mel reinstatement fee of $35. 

Md p" auditin 

Credit, 


Brades, 


B courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 


UND 

bli OF FEES FOR OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION* 
Kati i l ur: 
Mage > for Withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
tio i : made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, or 
: Which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor is not 


awals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semes- 


“adem; arges will be made in accordance with the following schedule for 
' year: 


REFUND SCHEDULE 1975-1976 

IW 
Slo 
e n (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 


? Start; 
n arting 


wy S t date Of class plus 6 calendar days 
Ny, “sh date of class plus 20 calendar days 
Oe, Maru date of class plus 34 calendar days 


mg date of class plus 35 calendar days to end 


(A » 2 days per week) 


© Sta ate of class plus 2 calendar days 
larting 4. . class p ) 
" tartine date of class plus 8 calendar days 
" Startins date of class plus 15 calendar days 
ng date of class plus 16 calendar days to end 
N 
vai 


tr, ng Co; ; á 
itd, ncerning refunds of fees for students who register for courses on campus, see 
I 1 - 

* Sun nd Graduate ( atalogue, the School of Engineering and Applied Science Cata 
Catalogue 


SESon, 


= 


SSS BR 


"atat £2 « -- 
ik ee 
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Mini Session (3 weeks) 


90% Starting date of class plus 1 calendar day 
75% Starting date of class plus 5 calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 9 calendar days 
0% Starting date of class plus 10 calendar days to end 


No refund will be awarded for sessions of less than 21 days. 


P" 


gres i piri a” 
No exceptions will be made for holidays, late registration, absences, | 
rescheduling for any reason whatsoever. ut 

A student who is granted military leave before completing the seme ap 


1 Sn i 5 for 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule gi 
drawals from the University (see above). Payments made in excess 0 


refundable balance will be refunded to the student. The nonrefundable 
will be maintained as a deferred credit for use by the student when 
to the University (see “Military Leave,” page 36). 

———_— : 


: LE : „ from V. 
In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence forge 
c 


Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: students 
military leave, see page 36). be j 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not 
student who does not have a clear financial record. 


j 
Reguli 
CAMPUS STUDY 
r rses a 
OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE CANDIDATES may register for campus COU a 
ff-camP 


for their programs if these courses are not available at O f 
Students must notify the Office of Student Records, College 
Studies, telephone 676-7017, at least two weeks prior to the date 9 rial n 
istration so that registration materials may be prepared. This pe 
picked up by the student at Building K, 817 23rd Street, N.W., dU 
tion. pudent” 
A student may register for on-campus courses as a nondegree 5 
Division of University Students, telephone 676-6370. 


ACADEMIC WORKLOAD ! 
Only students admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as fulltin 9 
i.e., for 12 or more hours in a semester. Students taking course be tak? 
for degree candidacy who are registered in this College may no f 
than 10 hours in a semester. and 

A full-time undergraduate student in Columbian College of Aris sit 
who is not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 17 # 
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‘iy è " " 
" ident €mployed more than 20 hours a week, who is not on probation, may 
ttak 

"** more than 10 hours. 


M vh “time student in the School of Government and Business Administra- 
urs 0 I$ not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 semester 


E Student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not on proba- 
N ay not take more 


i, time und 
“90, A 
M " of Govern 


than 9 semester hours 

ergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree in the 
Eis 3.50 or ment and Business Administration and wbope quallupont 
Mute o or higher may not take more than 18 hours. An emp oyec poder 
tiy, udent who meets the same standard may not take more than 12 


A fylle 
ty Ull-time underg 


l raduate student who is a candidate for a degree in Colum- 
Olle 


CM Se of Arts and Sciences and who, during the immediately preceding 
es | 3 received no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three 
"blo Staling at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An 
M Undergraduate student who, during the immediately preceding v 
"np at h no grades below B and has earned grades of A ir two courses 
4 east 6 semester hours may not take more than 12 hours. 

I On probation normally may not take more than 3 semester hours. 
k nt who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 


Nhe... Must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program 
Ve ag; I : 

Af Adjusted, if 
Ull-time 
“Coy eg 
hy, p ment 
E Ours. 


necessary. 

raduate student who is a candidate for a degree in the School 
and Business Administration may not take more than 12 se- 
Not take A graduate student who is employed more than 20 hours a week 
Bus. nore than 6 hours l aK iti 
to 15 - Student in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences registers 
We Mester hours each semester; a part-time student registers for 6 
iU Wer Surs each semester. These requirements do not apply when a student 
ping P 9 semester hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part-time) 
“dys, Complete his program. No more than 15 semester hours may be 
any one semester 


Uring 


attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 


Mig En not d 

"sna." MAY attend only those classes for which he is registered. 

treg ent is held responsible for all the work of the course in which he is 

hi E 1 i > > > 

Mon p all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
made for the student to make up work missed. 

MON 


"üt 


y pant gr 


Ss; F ading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; 


» Fail; Z, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. Except for 
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courses which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a stl 
may not repeat for credit a course in which he has received a grade 
better, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written f 
ment to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the approp! 


partmental chairman. 


GRADUATE p 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Misi 
Pass; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal. ; 

for courses which specifically state that repetition for credit is pe pus! 
student taking School of Education and School of Government and "T 
Administration courses may not repeat for credit a course in which vy 
received a grade of C or above. A student taking a Graduate School vig 
and Sciences course may repeat for credit a course in which he has "ig 
a grade of C or above only when permitted to do so by the depa 

cerned, unless the course description states that the course may be pp 
for credit. A written statement to this effect must be submitted for : n. 
to the Dean's Office. It is then filed with the Registrar. A student 

School of Engineering and Applied Science courses may not repeat fo w’ 
a course in which he has received a grade of C or above, unless Te 
so by the department concerned; a written statement requiring the wi 
repeat such a course for credit must be submitted to the Regis 


appropriate department chairman, 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


te) il 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomple? indi 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbo st 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the af! 
failure to complete the required work of the course. At the op cg 
instructor, the grade of / may be recorded if a student, for reasons M 
control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and if the ins ss! 
informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when gr? 
reported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior perform 
class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure ^. 
the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the Mw. 
before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If po 
reasons are later presented to the instructor, he may initiate an ap | 


grade change. 


REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE Fr 
For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete ges 
dent’s record, consult the regulations of the college or school (see pa | 
64, 66, and 74). 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX* 
s : j hi 
Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 3 point" 
For each semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; B, 
points; D, 1 point; F, no points. 


nahi 1 jence 
* Not applicable to graduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied + 
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Hig, hip is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This is done by 

i he 2 total number of quality points by the total number of semester 

in 3 Which the student has registered. Example: if a student received an 

Mute e Tee-credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, he would 
IS quality-point index this wav: 


S4 
Hs 3 X 3 (semester hours) 12 

? (semester hours)= 9 
j 6 21 = i int i ( 
| 21+ 6 = 3.5 quality-point index 
J 
| Coy 

» y : ms : 

lis marked W, J, CR, or NC are not considered in determining the in- 


ho Cept tp. x : 

"Ny P that courses marked J will be considered when a formal grade is re- 
d rad ; a b i ; 
bin “ces in courses taken at other institutions are not considered in 
| 5 the quality-point index. 

) 


|, Nos 


als during the academic year students who are doing work of D 
hin mer in courses with departmental numbers below 100 receive 
tuer ^^ Warning" constitutes notice to the student that he must consult 
Wiha < and his adviser at the earliest opportunity. "Warning periods" are 
Ree uring the seventh and eighth weeks of thirteen-week courses, and 
ird and fourth weeks of six and a half week courses. 
Na 
) hd, 
fapuae Probation in the School of Government and Business Ad. 
jj Placed E A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 
1" tty n probation. 
Ni: A Who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of work and whose 
ly ich ality-point index is below 2.00 is placed on probation for the pe- 
I É A attempts 12 additional semester hours of work. If his quality- 
| Still below 2.00 at the end of his probationary period, he is sus- 
Ne» 
Y vh ate Probation in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences.—A 
Xe, !5 Not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
May 37 S'udent* who in one semester receives two grades of F in courses 
Warn More semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed 
` OM Student in his first semester on probation who receives one 
k Yo Een à course will be continued on probation for a second semes- 
R D ET of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in deter- 
‘i à lon. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of 1 will be 
h At Ag of the record for the semester during which the / is removed. 
ler is eon taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all 
Moved from probation. 


FIT. 


Rove. " 

mni : 

M itm as Probation and suspension are applicable as stated to students enrolled for a 

E Sem. Semester hours or more) during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled 
10; 


or © are ‘ster hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the 
* Or su 
Multi 


tipi bject to probation or suspension on the basis of their record for 12 semes- 
es 


thereof, rather than on their record in any one semester. 


ee 


a 


EE 
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Graduate Probation in the School of Government and Business Ain 
tion.—A student who has attempted 6 or more semester hours and \ wid! 
ity-point index is below 3.00 is placed on probation for the period in inde 
attempts 12 additional semester hours of work. If his quality-poinf y 
still below 3.00 at the end of his probationary period, he is susper 
after probation is removed, a student’s quality-point index again 
3.00, he is suspended. 


SUSPENSION wa 


Undergraduate Suspension in the School of Government and Business qi 
istration.—A. student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours ^g 
and whose cumulative quality-point index is below 1.50 is subject to 5! na^ 

Undergraduate Suspension in Columbian College of Arts an 
student* who in one semester receives grades of F in three count Ag 
or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspen a 
dent in his first semester on probation who receives two or more gra off 
such courses is suspended. A student who receives one or more grades 
such courses in any later semester on probation is suspended. Two j 
D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining ia i 
Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of 7 will be conside , 
the record for the semester during which the J is removed. 


Ee. 


An undergraduate student who is subject to probation for the uin 
whether successive or after an interval, is suspended. i 
An undergraduate student suspended for poor scholarship cannot, [d 
courses even as an auditor. He may apply for readmission afte seit 
either the fall or the spring semester. He must then submit eVI” oth 
Committee on Scholarship that he is better qualified to pursue coleg? i 
student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitte"" 


bo 
Graduate Suspension in the School of Education.—A student W 


the grade of C in more than 6 semester hours of work is subject y. 
A student who receives a grade of F must confer with the Dean 
of Education before enrollment for further work. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


DROPPING A COURSE OFF CAMPUS m 
ti 


first 


A course may be dropped without academic penalty during the after 
semester. Withdrawing from a course without academic pen ty ji 
third of the semester requires approval of a written request, a ral 
completed drop slip, addressed to the Dean of the College 0 

Procedure for Dropping Courses.—An off-campus drop slip (9 


* The rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as stat 
full-time program (12 semester hours or more) during the fall or spring S€ ^ 
for less than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester and stude" 
summer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of thei estet: 
ter hours, or multiples thereof, rather than on their record in any one sem 
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t Stuctor, or University representatives at the College of ware pi! 
" * Completed. signed and dated by the instructor, ipis w pen Me 
he ot General Studies. The effective date will be the date the in: 
Failu e drop slip. 
te Te to follow 
taro ding the 
leve the stu 


the proper procedure will result in the Office of iaa 
grade of F and, regardless of the time of discontinuance, wi 

dent of financial responsibility for the entire course. 

PING ^ COURSE ON CAMPUS 

ie Pus drop slip (available at the Office of the Registrar) must be eran 
«cad dated by the instructor, and submitted to the Office of Student Rec 


ge of General Studies 
Bech enera 
be, College 


Nery: 
All eming y 


J adline 2S each semes- 
and school of the L niversity sets deadline dates for each 
vithdrawal vi 

à ith the approval of the dean must be 
IN 'arges fo, courses dropped without the approval of t 


j j ourse instructor does 
Moonen’ Student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an 
"itute an official withdrawal. 


A TER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 0 20 
"n er of Tesidence to the College of General Studies, as a degne n 
Nt “ “T College, school, or division of the University may A 
ta “PProval of the deans concerned. Applications for — E a: 
d fe Niversity’s Office of Admissions or at the office of the appr pr " 
eon transfer the student should consult his faculty adviser as to the re 
Dm © must fulfill, 
Nin mum of 42 
enera] St 
i, onard a B 


semester hours is transferrable toward the Amie in 
udies degree; a maximum of 90 semester hours is frape. 

achelor’s degree: a maximum of 12 semester hours is Sai 
Í Ward a Master of Science in Administration degree; and a my ‘ 
i hours is transferrable toward the degree of Master gp itm 
ti va. “ster of Science in Forensic Science, or Master of : 


i Jniversity are advised to 
ie p "dies, Students transferring within the University are ad 
êside & 
Sidence requirements of the degree sought. 

Ir 
it, 
tw, feat odo bot fei 
h qtd à degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory c 
d 


"ice j required w 
tt Standing in 
Disfe rom cred 


A) » 
Neg Step, 


Ini i > grantin 
ork of courses in the U niversity, Or poe the gr g 
accordance with the regulations of the College. 
it to audit status, see page 24. 


“Weg 1 op 
MU Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree ancor 
i Rer 98 the amount of work completed and the requirements rem: 

the for 


rill be issue | in the 
$ he degree, A second balance sheet will be issued only 
tuden : £ 


We hanges major or degree objectives. 

Ripr 

lin OF RECORD dá 

tor gactipts Of student records will be issued on written d ds 

e ie Student who has a clear financial record. A fee of two dollar: 
each 


transcript. 
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CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration uni, 
gree requirements are satisfied (for *Leave of Absence" exception , 
by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, see page 64). Students iy 
have completed course registration (including the thesis) must mainta" 5) 
tinuous registration by paying the “continuous registration” fee (Se€ eg 
By failing to register for one semester or more, the student breaks il 
tion and must be readmitted (see “Readmission,” page 23). A “R the 
Student” is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing ML 
of his readmission. The maintaining of continuous registration D 
limited to a period of one year. "o 
Students must be registered during the summer if they are taking CÓ 
taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses. 
tations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sess! 


MILITARY LEAVE pl 
A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the pi^ 
active duty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and in 
for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not e 
the student on military leave; however, he must apply for read it | 
University well in advance of the semester in which he expects t0 jn 
ments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at © 

is granted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for | 
and use upon return to the University. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS "i 
To be recommended for graduation a student must have met the canting 
quirements of his college or school; completed satisfactorily the sc 0 pe i 
riculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for W d iD 
tered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Regist ag {0 | 
for course work or on the “continuous registration” fee basis, is r | 
semester or summer session immediately preceding the awarding 9 requ 
A letter concerning degree completion is sent to military files Upto 
Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation jast 
filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the 
or summer session of the senior or final year. Students comp 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplom v 
convocation) September 30, provided they have completed. all de 
ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration " 
Sessions. -— 1 if 
Scholarship.—The student must meet the scholarship require 
particular degree for which he is registered. 
Curriculum.—See the requirements for the degree concerned. 1% 
Residence.—A student is “in residence” only when registered for oi 
after filing formal application for degree candidacy or for the ! den 
undertaken to qualify for degree candidacy, (see the specific rest 
ments for the degree concerned). be g 
With the permission of the appropriate dean, a student may in j 
of absence; such student should, however, remain technically Absent 
paying the continuous registration fee for each semester he is ê 
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on Branted by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, see page 64). 
* Purpose of this regulation, the summer session is disregarded. 
Er for Master's degree candidates in the Graduate School of Co e. 
Mieg Ee School of Education, and the School of Engineering an 4 p- 
"thi ence, service personnel who receive military transfers when they are 
Mee de Durs of a degree may, by special arrangements, be pettniiad 2 «a 
4 and : Work elsewhere, transfer these credits to the € ollege of Genera tud- 
Masts receive a degree from this L niversity. This procedure does not apply to 
Aie x Candidates who have been granted 6 hours of transferred credit or 
Completed the required courses. 
"dance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to 
Ktory *gree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsat- 


A thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of requirements for the 
ty "Bree, must be submitted in its final form to the appropriate dean no 
his ~ the date specified in the calendar. Two complete copies e -— 
$ Tequired. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a graduate e- 
hh, tain from the College of General Studies a printed copy of the regula- 
ly" erning the styling and reproduction of the thesis. These regulations are 
ee page 66). 


A dissertation, submitted in partial satisfaction of require- 
ctor of Science degree, must be submitted in its final form to 
lepartment of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
date specified in the Calendar. It is the responsibility of the 
n à printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and 


e dissertation (see page 77). 


ur ODriate 
ud an the 

a ; 
M te to Obtai 


“ton of th 


UM 


*Ndidat. To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, a student must 

ate for an undergraduate degree in Columbian College of Arts and 
d * the School of Government and Business Administration. Course 
M in È While the application for admission is being processed will be com- 
tin A “termining eligibility for the Dean’s List. A full-time degree candi- 


Me 


x 7 1 * * * * 
ki Minim ool of Government and Business Administration programs must 
u 


de. m quality-point index of 3.50 for the semester concerned; a part- 
Ver ho Candidate must have a quality-point index of 3.50 on the last 12 
t (e 42'S Of work and must have maintained continuous registration for at 


tà in fue course during the period concerned. Eligibility for inclu- 
) Ul be determined on the basis of the subsequent 12 semester hours 
Qi ha lumbian College of Arts and Sciences degree programs, a stu- 
Urs of oe received grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the last 15 semes- 
n Dis); ork and no grades below B for that semester. ; i > 
i» a inction._The undergraduate degrees may be conferred “With Dis- 
Qe. — 2 discretion of the Dean's Council of the College and the Com- 
1 cle 
NOR Programs in the School of Government and Business Administration. Sce pages 
5 = School of Engineering and Applied Sciences, page 61 for Thesis in the School 


vadat "v € 9-4 
"Sea eee 
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mittee on Scholarship if a student meets the following qualifications: My 
School of Government and Business Administration he must attain à Col 
point index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this University, or In " 
bian College of Arts and Sciences programs he must have received grades | 
in at least 60 per cent of the courses taken at this University. «Uni 

To be eligible for this honor a student must have completed at this 
sity at least one-half of the course work required for the degree. 

Special Honors.—Special Honors may be awarded to any mem T 
graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's concentra 
work on recommendation of the major department. The student must 
the following requirements: by W 

1. The student must have candidacy for Special Honors approved 
faculty member representing the major department or concentration 
than the beginning of the senior year. the j 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at 
candidacy is approved. uro 

3. The student must have completed at this institution at least one-h 
courses required for the degree. 

4. The student must fulfill the specific requireme 
which he is registered, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts an at? 
—attainment of the grades of A or B in 50 per cent of the courses take n 
institution; or (b) the School of Government and Business Administ at 
maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.00 on all course work take? 
institution. 


i 
nt of the college OF sc 


DISHONESTY 
must establis 


h 
ef 
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The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. Although all membe 
munity are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their aca 
incoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves 
make use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papel 
ing examinations. 3 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the ^ id 
Delibert j 
Jec y 


: ic 
m 
de “th 


academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. 
ure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered aca 
honesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intel 
fense against the community and will be prosecuted through the P 
versity channels. ined C 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obta w 
the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, 4 
President for Academic Affairs. 


THE LIBRARY 
A student registered in the College of General Studies is entitled t0 ott | 
the University Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are LA 
browse at their leisure. A permit form for library privileges is 1$ it off 
student. A borrower's card may be obtained by presenting the perm j 
the circulation desk of the Library. | 

The loan period for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 25 ce 
each day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is SU 


nts is € 
bject to 
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they; 

| Libra ry 

A Reserve 
rawn f 


if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be used in 
reading room when the Library is open, except that they may be 
or overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A fine of 50 cents is 
ach hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is overdue. 
à student are withheld until his library record is clear. i 
€nts using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
regulations, available at any of the Library's service desks. 
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ed 


ar To DISMISS STUDENTS 


Ne ps d 
be Tight IS reserv ed by 


the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
ty niversity, or 


from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
nt or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Ug 
lr To CHANGE RULES 


) University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
% for, Y Or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
"ce Whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


ur 
To MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


| ti - 
Wi ght IS re 


served by the University to make changes in programs without 
eneve 


r circumstances warrant such changes. 
k 
EN x 
TLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


(pages 172-74) contains regulations recently approved by the 
Ys Board of Trustees. 


y 
ERsry 
| 2 POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
ih i . * * 
M mb Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institu- 
lain ICies governing access to and release of student education records 
: E by educational institutions which are recipients of federal funds. 
n, m tity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such insti- 
| , Just: 
t 0 rd students 
i -*T students 
} daceurate, 
€Ceive th 
ls Or 
" he 


access to education records directly related to them; 

an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; and ; 

e student’s written consent before releasing information from 

lrecto r education records to persons outside the Siri t pas for 

tion ry information as indicated below. Personally identifia e € 
Only y be furnished to a student’s parents without oe written cons 

E Uni, Pon certification of the student's financial dependency. : 

ty, te Sity will release the following directory information upon request: 

lin, “Phone number; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of 

td, U field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; and honors re- 

"litt "udent who does not wish such directory information released must 

iveri Otice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 

“the c Y Buidelines on the release of student information may be obtained 


Ce of the Registrar. 
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Student Services _ 


HONOR SOCIETIES ; 
evenit | 


Alpha Sigma Lambda.—A National honor society for part-time yid 
college and off-campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose o m 
to recognize and to encourage scholarship and leadership among under yy 
degree candidates. Membership is limited to students who have been e 
for four semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and hae» 
pleted 30 semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 ave inf 
equivalent. The Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George Washi 
University in 1965. Gene 

Phi Beta Kappa.—Undergraduate degree candidates in the College of m 
Studies programs are eligible for membership in Phi Beta Kappa "cl 
scholarship honorary society. The society recognizes "outstanding inte T. 
capacity well employed" in the field of liberal arts and sciences. pc 
junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, po WË 
of Science, or Bachelor of General Studies in Columbian College, an Y au 
shown broad cultural interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high Di 
acter, general promise, and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exce tg 
per cent of a class, be elected to membership by the faculty members 
Alpha Chapter of the District of Columbia. Seniors and juniors agi f 
schools of the University who meet the above requirements are also elig! 
consideration for membership, provided that their program of studies 
appreciable work in the liberal arts. ay 


COUNSELING " J 
; : : i 
Students in the off-campus programs may obtain educational counter ig 


assistance in program planning through the Office of Counseling à? "A 
tion Services or from University representatives at the various off - p, 
The Office of Counseling and Information Services coordinates student ei 
nel services, including adult academic counseling, vocational guidance v^. 
to educational programs, and liaison with other University departments n 
ices, as well as serving as a resource center for information on t! E i 
ance available to students in the College of General Studies programs. ox Y 
ments may be made by calling the College of General Studies, telepho" gg 
7069, or through the Éducation Director at locations where courses ry 
uled. University counselors are also available at all locations durin£ 
registration periods and at scheduled times each month. 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE as! 

0) 
Textbooks may be ordered by mail from the University Bookstore- Me 
this purpose are available at registration. The hours of the Books 


announced in the Schedule of Classes. nist st 
The Bookstore is located in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 800 


N.W.; telephone 676-6870. 


VETERANS EDUCATION W’ 
^" 

The Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, Nw 

students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orph 


40 
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y arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 

enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 

w y allow ances will be paid. : 

"gue A Sasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 

* * Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet- 
dministration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 

UM Ee Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be 

tion, , Ore certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Admin- 

' 4nd which includes other information of general interest. 
yr eterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


in 
ENT AND ALUM 


5 INI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 
tude 
hes nt 


) and Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G 


Bien.” Provides assistance to students and alumni seeking full-time, part- 
(yy. porary, or permanent employment. 

as seling concerning trends in employment, areas of employment, various 
ting *Xamination announcements, preparation for job interviews, resume- 
d 5 and Other procedures for successful job application are always avail- 
May) UC career Openings; an on-campus recruitment program by business, 
tag BoVernment, and school systems; volunteer opportunities; and part- 
uS *Iporary jobs for students while attending school are all part of this 
"tai i caer credential files initiated by persons seeking employment in all 
Ay nde lelds are maintained in this Office. à 

dt eo ‘Standing and knowledgeable approach to avenues of service for 
M. © Who do not find career satisfaction in the structured systems of 


"er ge ernment, and education is also provided in the Student and Alumni 
Vices Office. 


~ Continuing Education for Women 
ty 


; Wo 
à EN wish to resume or continue their education on a part-time 


fu. E feel the need to return to the classroom to update their education, 
nini W Careers, qualify for job promotion, participate more effectively 
th, y Affairs, or enrich their own lives through a sense of personal 
Qa de : Continuing Education for Women program, which originated in 
My; Signed to meet these needs. More than 5,000 women have been as- 
tin; eir goals during a 10-year period. 

WE s "ducation for Women offers (1) Counseling Services (day and 
$ Wome oping New Horizons for Women, Career Development for Em- 
amale ^ C areer Planning for Young Women, Seminar on the Status of 
SEIT elationships, and Individual Counseling; (2) off-campus credit 
i Rt and locations convenient for women; (3) selected daytime and 
deo dit courses; (4) academic advising for women entering degree 


"Bree we 
Atchite. Programs; (5) a Legal Assistant Training Program; (6) a Land- 
lige ‘Assistant Program; (7) an Editing and Publications Program; 
% and dministrator Program; and (9) specially designed courses for 


Bovernment agencies. 
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DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 
Developing New Horizons for Women is offered both day and evening 
semester to help women to gain confidence in their abilities; to become ; 
quainted with educational, occupational, and community service oppo cipal 
and to establish goals. There are no prerequisites for this course. Fat sg) 
range in age from 18 to 78 and in educational background from those pi 
previous college education to those who have earned graduate degrees 
mately one-half have earned bachelor's degrees. i p 
This 14-week noncredit course includes lectures, group discussions 2. 
speakers, psychological testing, and individual counseling. Participants «d 
class once a week for 2/2 hours. This course has been held on campus "ug 


as in suburban Virginia and Maryland locations. All groups meet on | 
versity campus for two guest speaker sessions. 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT FOR EMPLOYED WOMEN {| 
Career Development for Employed Women emphasizes the exploration pl 
opportunities for upward mobility in current occupation; (2 ; 
careers in related fields; (3) the risks and rewards of changing tO titjes 
different career. Each student will be assisted in assessing her ow? MI 
interests and in relating this information to educational opportunities an 
outlook. Included will be testing; group and individual counseling, lect | 
some independent study. There are no prerequisites for this course. pus 
Classes meet once a week from 7 to 9:30 pm on the University © | 
at locations in Virginia and Maryland. | 


CAREER PLANNING FOR YOUNG WOMEN ý 
A counseling program designed to meet the special needs of students o 
last two years of high school or their first two years in college. Since he 
being offered more options, not only in occupations considered traditio 
women but also in new and unusual fields, and since statistics showt " c 
spend an increasing number of years in the labor force, the choice 9 4 
merits careful consideration and an objective analysis of advantages 
backs. 

The course offers assistance in exploring career opportuni 
appropriate educational curriculum, developing effective study skills, ^" ao? 
ing job-finding techniques. Individual counseling and group interact 
ages each young woman to plan both immediate and future goals. lle 

Sessions will be arranged at times and locations convenient for €n i 


wo 
‘| 


l 
! 


" 


ties, choosy 


INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 


indivi 
For some persons, the group programs may not be convenient. An ee, 
planned counseling program including a battery of tests, independent gii 


interviews can be arranged. Counseling is on a one-to-one bashan 
$125. This program is available by appointment only. For informat 


vidual counseling call 676-7036. 


DAY-TIME OFF-CAMPUS CREDIT COURSES jo 


^ x sA $ 4 apri uc? 
To enable women to continue their formal education C ontinuing e enit 
Women offers credit courses off campus at hours and locations co 


Aten. C] 
Sin Ale 
ly Ale 


CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


“ssroom space has been provided by churches and community cen- 


Xandria, Arlington, Annandale, Falls Church, McLean, and Spring- 


he n. «5 Bethesda, € hevy Chase, Kensington, and R 


ee ict of Columbia. 
h "pt for 
" ale course 
| Moon 
E à 
Ree 


ockville, Md.; as well as 


Education courses, which meet for 3 hours a week, each under- 
meets once a week for hours during the morning or early 


Although many women take these courses to meet requirements for 


LM Programs, students may also be 


n wh 
My f 
ted 
e Only Specific 
ley "ho alread 
"N Students in 
i llVersitio 
iy, asingly 
Vd Women 
5 are job-related. 


Or degree 


UN 
: "EDIT COURSES 


"led 
Ines DOncredit courses 
Um , taught by 


E' Cre , 
| ative 
Mes. 


h. 90 
uL 


accepted in a nondegree status. 
‘NO complete credit courses as nondegree students are encouraged to 
candidacy at George Washington University. Other women 
courses to qualify for positions in business or government; 
y have degrees wish to qualify for professional certification. 
this program have had credits transferred to other colleges 
s throughout the country. 

» Bovernment and industry have been granting leave for em- 
to enroll in daytime credit courses, particularly where the 


are offered through Continuing Education for 
e academically qualified instructors. Courses offered have 
boky. . troduction to Library Science; Writing and Illustrating Children’s 
Thinking and Problem-solving; Oral History Workshop; A 
Your Own; How to Study; Mathematics Refresher; Commercial 


TP PR he ~ ; : 
Ep SSertiveness Training for Women; Conferences: Large or Small; 


| p, view; 
7 

: Me; 

` 100] 

Ma ic A 


ty 
E PROGRAMS 


l AS 
, ASSIST/ 
ti TAN 


8 the f 
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all of 1972 


Introduction to Landscape Architecture; Surviving Separation 
Writing Fiction: Equal Employment Opportunity Workshop; 
dmission Test Review; The Socratic Circle; and Workshop in 
ral Communication. 


T PROGRAM 


, Continuing Education for Women, in cooperation with 


m a Washington University National Law Center, initiated the Legal 


ees raining Program. 
ty, lén and women 
LN , Unctions. 


This one-year graduate-level academic Program 
to assist lawyers in research, writing, and other out- 
For admission to the Program, an applicant must have a 
or the equivalent in education or experience, and must suc- 


tam tea Plete required tests. For a special brochure giving details of this 
’ telephone 676-7036. 


Ap 
D. E ARCHITECT ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


Ont i s ; em 
IN ith non-credit course in landscape and environmental design was ini- 


lin, "Dg the 


Spring of 1974. This graduate-level Program concentrates on 


an : : 
te Vari design, and includes 
Nati P aspects of the professional's work, providing the student with 
be a training and marketable skills in this career field. A Certificate 


lto p arded on the s 


a survey of plant materials as well as lectures 


atisfactory completion of the Program. Classes are 
men and women and are taught by professional landscape archi- 


SS te 
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tects and horticulturists. For admission to the program an applicant mvs 
a bachelor’s degree. For further information and a brochure, telep 
7036. 


EDITING AND PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM $ 


A graduate-level, noncredit training program in editorial and publish f 
cedures began in January 1974. The program provides men and wome? 

the practical skills needed for careers in the publications field. It takes 5. 
to complete. A Certificate will be awarded upon the satisfactory COM Pd 

the Program. The main areas of study are (1) editing and cop wi 
printing, layout, and design. Summer seminars in specialized SU 

planned. For admission to the program, an applicant must have 1 
degree. For information and a brochure, telephone 676-7036. 


4 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATOR PROGRAM y 


" 


This comprehensive 12-month certificate program is designed for P® 
ing to advance in their present job or for those who wish to enter im 
world at a managerial level. Included in the training are courses I$ 
and staff development, oral and written communication, human IUS 
cision-making techniques, computer processing, financial records am 
report writing, organizing and directing conferences, and the preg% 
grant and budget proposals. ý 

Instructors are business professionals. Guest speakers from the 
management field will present lectures. The program is open to " 
men with office skills background. A college degree is desirable ? 
quired. For information, telephone 676-7036. 


ACADEMIC ADVISING 


The professional staff of Continuing Education for Women ad ^N 
interested in enrolling in off-campus degree and nondegree programs. 
are also made to colleges, schools, and departments of the Univers? 
pus, depending upon the goals of the individual student. Counselo® = 
able at dates and locations indicated for registration. Appointmen o 
be made for individual or group academic advising at the Office p 
Education for Women, 2130 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. ^3 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


Eleven years of experience in creating and conducting successful r 
meet needs of women has made the staff of Continuing Education 
uniquely qualified to design special programs for women in bustit 
ernment. , 

The Continuing Education for Women program was originated 
However, men are welcome to enroll in credit and noncredit cO E 
ther information telephone 676-7036 or write to Continuing yas 
Women, George Washington University, 2130 H Street, N.W» 
D.C. 20052. Descriptive brochures are available. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


lisp 
STE 
R OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES 


nS Arts in Special Studies degree with an area of concentration in 
"disci tudies is offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This 
'lsio Plinary program prepares students for professional careers in (1) su- 
and man 


V in Wo agement; (2) counseling and career development; (3) teach- 
For 


Men Studies; and (4) research related to women. 
yy Uther 


i information, contact Dr. Ruth H. Osborn, Assistant Dean for 
i, ing Ed 


n -«ucation for Women, and Coordinator of the Committee on 
tudies. telephone 676-7035. 


ER pe re 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


l 
Undergraduate Degrees j ! 


THE FACULTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has scd, 
isdiction over the degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies; P" agi 
General Studies with areas of concentration in History, Mathematics, (i 
Science, Psychology, and Sociology; Bachelor of Science in Geodetl¢ " 
graphic Science; and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. The Fac icf 
School of Government and Business Administration has academic J") gi 
over the degree of Bachelor of Science in Administration with areas Me 
tration in Accounting and Business Administration. The School p 
and Health Sciences has academic jurisdiction over the degree 9 rat 
Science in the field of Environmental Health. These off-campus Pf? 
administered by the College of General Studies. 


ligi 


ADMISSION 


fz 1: 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate, pas 


“Undergraduate Degree Candidacy,” pages 17-20. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL P 
ho! 


Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or w (Aut 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 32. 

Removing an Incomplete.—1n Columbian College of Arts 
the School of Government and Business Administration the grade the v, 
removed no later than the last day of the examination period fo^ ia 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer ses hif 
the grade of / is assigned. An "Incomplete" that is not removed W oit 
riod is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented ofi 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition be 10 77 
dean, or the appropriate committee, for additional time in whic hin the 
the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted wit 


period. 
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tuy 
IREMEN TG ces, 
We MENTS FOR THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL 
S DEGREE 
SIDENCR 
Ne last 1g 4 
tram 18 semester hours in the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree 
hr must be completed in residence as a candidate for this degree. A 


) may > academic work taken to qualify for degree candidacy (see page 
Jes, * accepted in partial satisfaction of the residence requirement, if the 


Uremg 
MENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


DENCE 


last 
tion. 30 semester 


' Must þe 
less Speci be 
kere 1 


hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of concen- 
completed in residence as a candidate for the degree sought, 
: àl permission is granted by the appropriate dean to take work else- 
vel as '5 requirement applies to students transferring within the University 
‘Oder - Students transferring from other institutions. The 15 hours taken 
I be considered for degree candidacy may be counted in residence. 
lj c <Ons governing military students who are transferred when they are 


Seme«ta » 
Thang poster hours of their degrees, see pages 36-37. 
V have ne to the School of Government and Business Administration 
tive 4. Semester hours of approved transfer credits from another college 


TSity ; JIG 
Te Y and who need only the 30-semester-hour minimum to complete 
| Uireme l 1 ; 2 
hr ka Tements must plan their program of study with a faculty adviser 
lj, "Bisterino for the f DE f 

No o. B for the first course 
T Case wil 


W l credit for more than 15 semester hours of undergraduate 
Mar, Ork take 


Meeti n as a nonmatriculated student at this University be allowed 
r for E ae deg urements without prior admission as a degree candi- 
"an achelor of Science in Administration program. 


Terg, T. r "E 
* ie" Transfer students from other colleges or universities must com- 
Ment oTily at least 12 semester hours of the required work in their area 


trati - 
'on in residence as a candidate for the degree sought. 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL STUDIES 


y Ag. 
Mone Ser: John 


b. 7016, H. McCalla, College of General Studies; Building F, Room 14, 


A actory con 


and Sciences. 


tion of the requirements set by Columbian Col- 
fe 

Tre d 
Moe d. Stud 


the degree of Associate in Arts in General Studies 


by: degree E who plan to continue working toward an off-campus 
iion of hs Oltered by Columbian College must apply to the Dean upon 
N Ims fo requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in General 
E Mpa Or this p irpose are available at the College of General Studies. 
MET lie. the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in 
; thin the E lents may | to transfer to an on-campus degree pro- 
j 


wish to transfer to another institu- 
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tion. However, modifications in admission, advanced standing, "e. 
requirements permitted in the Associate in Arts in General Studies "^ 
program may not be accepted in transfer. Therefore, while registe ot? 
degree, students should meet the requirements of the college, sch TT 
versity to which they wish to transfer. The entrance requirements M n 
leges and schools of the University are stated in this catalogue 9? 
Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the University. por f 

Scholarship.—The system of grading is described on pages o yh 


lations concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see på 


CURRICULUM the 
The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of college work not 
lowing curriculum is required. Students who plan to pursue à A sati y 
gree are advised to plan their Associate's program so that they wi 
prerequisites to the degree of their choice. wl 
Ww 
Communications | 
Engl 9 OF 10, 11 esistente tnnt ! 
SPDR 1, 11, 111, or 121.1... ettet tnnt tnn 
Humanities gil 
4 f 
Nine semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-725 Uu 


43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Mus 3, 4; Phil 50; Rel 9, 10, 5 


Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


Nine semester hours selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11-12: Oy i 
3—4, 5-6; Geol 1-2, 3, 4; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 51, 52; Ocea 1047 
Phys 1, 2, 9-10; Stat 51, 101-2 KuuEu———-——— 


Social Studies 
f two 9 

Nine semester hours are required, each course chosen from one o 1-3; 
partments, selected from the following: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; 39; 5 
Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72; PSc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1 8, 22 7 


womb MCN NEM E 


Eleedve A rieenessenepportiicctueeeten i pstecitu a 


Cw MENDES 


BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES 

. Buildin 
Faculty Adviser: John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; Bv! 
14, Telephone 676-7016. 


The Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide 
student with the opportunity to obtain à broad education. , 
course work required in the first and second years is distr! 
munications (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural an 
ences, and the Social Studies. In choosing the third- an 
work required in departments related to their concentra 
obtain counseling through the faculty adviser. 
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Students 


Plannin 
elor’ 
Kh 


, d can. ir 
8 to work toward Master's degrees are advised to plan thei 
T$ program 


S so that they will meet the prerequisite requirements of the 
Mic College of their choice Students planning to osi! uio 
No eg duire à rea knowledge of a foreign language are advisec 
Khol of One foreign language in their Bachelor's program. ROTE d 
By Arship. To qualify for graduation 120 hours of course Wc n 4 
yt and an index achieved of 2.00 based on courses passed with grades o 
Wa ^ Or D ined by dividing the number E — 
vith s umber Of semester hours of courses the student pe vta 
Me ss of A, B, C, or D, both based on his record at this l niversi ae » 
bh psi. ~oMputed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three points; C, 


Mere nts; D, one point, for each semester hour for which the student has reg- 
Ringe, Utes marked F, W. I. NC 
A Index, (Wh i 

dette v 


ding 


he index is obta 


or CR are not considered in determining 


N X , ade D 
grade is recorded for an Incomplete, a grade of 
> included in tl 


a formal 


iC computation of the index.) Grades in courses 
hg. another institution are not considered in computing the index. — 

m A v > ım 
Whe S Must also achieve no lower than the grade of C in the A 
hic of 100 leve] (or above) courses required in the selected area of co 

io 
Wo Dina 


i ionic > ireme 1 the 
required course will satisfy a curricular Monsig de) 
Ion and may count toward the total 120 hours, but n 
"rats toward the minimum number of hours required in the area of c 

On, 
s 


b Yste E 
Urop, M Of g 


W COncen:,. 
Lm centre 
4 og trat 


1 > » ats " 'ern- 

rading is described on pages 31—32. For regulations concer 
« ' " 11 

n, Suspension, and readmission, see pages 33-34. 
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^n. `D SECOND YEARS 


i Semester 
p Hours 
ba or 10, 14 6 
bb 3 E d P*94$o0000600006 " y _ 4 
L11, iii or 121 3 
iie. 
le 
4, de Dester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 
MO 51-52, 71-72, 91-92: Foreign Language (2 years of one lan- 12 
- 153 and 4; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, 59-60 Slav VINE, sane 2 
, da 
à. M Mathematical CE em 
ne à ] 
NIME semester hours selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 14-12; 
V E 776; Geol | 2, or 3 and 4; Ocea 101. 102; Phys 1 and 2, or a 
Dese ln EDITT RA aE aaee ANE PORO TINERE EEE EE e cM 
D $ Y hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, i 
O A E PN ERN 
hu, 
We 
s i Re ee 
NY Noster hours selected from two of the following combinations: 
Ee Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 52: Hist 39-40: Hist 71 
nd 5 


SX and Y PSc 5 and 6; Psyc l and 8; Psyc 1 and 22; Psyc 1 and 
| - — . 


IN. *— 
Plan to 


12 


Continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfill the 2-year language 
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g. 
" r r 10! ; 

Elective (depending on science option)... een p^ 
gè 
| 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS s 
Concentrations are offered in Economics, History, Mathematics, Political , 
Science, Psychology, and Sociology. t 


Concentration Requirements (to be selected in consultation with the fac 
ulty adviser): 
100-level courses in the department of the selected area of concentration j 
100-level courses in two or more related departments...........«.eeennermmnm , 


Biisiiug iso tuc Drea Morro en peensstetqnudeese poesnsesetquereic E E. 
p 


E 
— P o p 


waist 
ee y 
y 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN AD 


Academic Advising: Information and Advising Center, Government 105, 
676-7027. T 
The Bachelor of Science in Administration curriculum aims tO prov gi 
adult part-time student with the opportunity to obtain a broad educa gt 
preparation for careers in accounting or business administration. cost 
should obtain both general educational counseling and specific area 9 w 
tration advising when initially considering their curriculum. A confer’, ^ 
cerning curriculum planning for courses to be taken as a degree © i 
required of each applicant before admission to degree candidacy. "er 4 
work required in the first and second years is a general curriculu sf 
the Accounting and Business Administration concentration. The € j 
required for the third and fourth years is chosen from either the Asis 
or Business Administration area of concentration curriculum. In chi 0 & 
third- and fourth-year course work required in departments related | 
concentration, students should obtain counseling through the appror gilt 
partmental faculty adviser. Except for Acct 115, 121, and 191, no - | 
receive credit for courses in Accounting and Business Administration ® TAL 
above the 100-level unless third-year (junior) standing has n 105 
Also, an exception is made for those 100-level courses (BAd 10 gus 
Mgt 118) specifically approved by the School of Government an af), 
Administration which are taken in the program of study leading tO ns 
of Associate in Arts in General Studies. Students who elect BAd ! "a 
Mgt 118 while enrolled in the Associate in Arts in General Studies p 
gram will receive elective credit for these courses if they transfer to ; E 
lor of Science in Administration degree program as juniors. oweve be 
tional course in each of the three areas covered by these courses ™ 


o 
wo 
n are required of 


centra” vel © 
£ conce oode NN 


* Students selecting Psychology or Sociology as an area of concentratio 
semester hours of 100-level Psychology courses (for the Psychology area © 
ology courses (for the Sociology area of concentration) and 24 semester h 
in two or more related departments. 
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f - " * . . . 
- the core requirements of the degree of Bachelor of Science in Adminis- 
E, 


Stude e course work for all four years is described on the pelianins. paoe. 
is m are reminded that Accounting and Business yap ag tm 
tof Sai credited 2-year colleges may be applied toward the "veg: p pape- 
T Ee in Administration provided they are comptirabis ed belov 
Shudente required in the first and second years of the — pm rong 
helo S planning to work toward Master's degrees are accu — sio 
No} b Programs so that they will meet the entrance requireme 
College of their choice. 


MOLARS HL P 


* Syste ; sakes . ch hee 
ae Of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail on 
1-32 For regulations concerning probation, suspension, readmission, 


D Bradu 


| ate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality-point 
lof I least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the area " owes 
i or "east 2.00. AII courses in the Bachelor of Science in Ad p: = 

tion “oncentration are to be included in the quality-point inc ex cal- 
4... «Ve courses in or out of the School of Government and Business 


Nn dA e 

Istr: : — in 
i; tion cannot be used as substitutes in the major quality-point index 
lation, 


‘un 
NING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CURRICULUM 
Y YEAR 


“iting Semester 
" Hours 
00 CET Riemtioen utenti apr e eo io 6 
ith c 
‘ a "position 
al 
Mic ot roei dn i ee 6 
"OL 
1 


lo ei 

tight , ; t2 

fol E Semester hours selected in consultation with the adviser from 

h Ing: BiSc 3 4; Chem 5-6; Geog 51 and 52; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; 
l [- 


2, or 3 and 4, 0€ 9-10... eue dete aieia tie inis 6-8 
| Studies 
D 7 
iy, Pier tis oss ssccceccecdcccsosascosioonastsnsestonons ovecugeonsesscosserasenbeposvopeppecsacsoescogssusnd 


(to 
" those be Selected in consultation with the adviser from courses other 


Accounting, Business Administration, and Economics) .......... 
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Art, Literature, Language, Music, and Philosophy* 
Six semester hours selected in consultation with the adviser from the fol- 
lowing: Art 31; Engl 43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Foreign Lat Í 
guage (1 full year of a foreign language); Mus 3; Phil 50 „oseese 
Mathematics í 
t Math 31 and 32, or 51 and $2... eet nibor ei EG 
i| 
Social Studies i 
PET es vE REAO EE reb 
Six semester hours selected in consultation with the adviser from the 1% | 
lowing: Anth 1; Hist 71-72; PSc 4 or 5, 6; Soc 1 a rte 
Statistics j 
ee ^ aa AEA NEA A A 0 A 
jl 
ACCOUNTING CONCENTRATION CURRICULUM 
THIRD YEAR j 
Acct 101: Cost and Budgetary Control ................. mms | 
Acct 121: Intermediate Accounting ............... en ue | 
Acct 161: Federal Income Taxation .........« nmm ( 
Acct 191: Advanced Accounting .........«- 1 
BAd 102: Fundamentals of Management .... boMN 
BAd 131: Business Finance nm E 1 
BAd 141: Basic Marketing Management ...............mmm | 
BAd 161: Commercial Law ............... enm 
Mgt118: Introduction to Information Processing perunt . 
Elective: (Three semester hours selected in consultation vi Ad | 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, Busin y 
ministration, or Economics) u—— 1 
FOURTH YEAR ! 
{ 
Acct 132: Accounting Theory .......... tnnt 
Acct171: Auditing ............. nmn j 
Acct 181: Accounting Systems ............... j 
BAd 101: The Business Environment ... 
BAd 181: Manufacturing Production ............... 
BAd 198: Business Policy and Administration .... f 
Econ 121: Money and Banking m AER 


Stat: Three semester hours selected in consultatio 
viser from the following ................ mmt 
Stat111: Business and Economic Statistics I 

Stat 155: Introduction to Probability 


* Students selecting Accounting as an area of concentration may postpone "a: " 
until the third year if they wish to elect Acct 121 and 191 in the second Y b ork 
+ Math 31 and 32 are recommended for those students who plan to take gr? 
titative methods. 


se 
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St Semester 
* 187: Theory of Sampling Hun 
Sctive: (Three semester hours selected in consultation with the ad- 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, Business Ad- 
Elecs; ministration, or Economics) .................... €— €— M 3 
Stive: (Three semester hours selected in consultation with the ad- 
viser from 100-level courses) ........ e 3 
Total semester hours ......:..ccscossssssssesssscesssosssssssueesestesee 120 | 
“Np 
à * ADMINISTRATION CONCENTRATION CURRICULUM 
YEAR 
Ác 
BAq e Fundamentals of Management 3 | 
BAq + * Personnel Management 3 
IHR Business Finance .......— — 7 7T PIN 3 
St lig 3 
Bective 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, Business Ad- 
lecti, ministration, or Economics) —— 6 
ve: (Six semester hours selected in consultation with the ad- 
Wier from 100-level courses) ............. rennen 6 
à; 30 | 
Bd 
EE : : 
Y E The Business Environment... i A ! 
dAd ig), Commercial Law lineaments: e : | 
RA 19g; Manufacturing Production : 
yon 12] : 
Ve 144 3 | 
Bective 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, Business Ad- | 
lective. ministration, or Economics) ...... —ÓQÓ PM 6 
1 (Six semester hours selected in consultation with the ad- 
Viser from 100-level CON'S88) | ees ditiis di dise ctor oedeoskesta vao 6 
Motel semester hours. nt. sonnant aai 120 | 
i 
| 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND | 
d CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 
wis, Hy , 
yy Phy; Tu nan Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodesy, Cartography, an 


“Phone 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, Telephone 
NM 

A W : 

NOM Ork in this four-ye 
pa : Geodesy, 


Ug and A 


|| 
ar curriculum is offered on and off campus. 
and Oceanography courses are given at the Na- 
hb ^S. Ar, Unospheric Administration, the Naval Oceanographic Of- 
N the iid Topographic Command, and at other locations not too dis- 
|, è Teg, Pus, 
* : : 1 ec > 
"Page at ™Ments are stated on pages 17-20; residence requirements are 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
The system of grading is described on pages 31-32. For regul 
probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 33-34. 

To qualify for graduation 120 hours of course work must be pase 
index achieved of 2.00 based on courses passed with grades of A, ^ j 
Students must achieve no lower than a grade of C in the minimum n 
100-level or above courses required in the selected area of concentra" 


CURRICULUM 
Required— First Year 


Cart 1: Cartography I mmm 
Cart 2; Cartography IL 1... edo 
Engl 10: English Composition: 
Engl 11: English Composition: Language 
Geol 1 or 3: Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors ...-« 
Math 30: Precalculus ......... remm 
Math 31: Calculus of One Variable .. 
Phys 1 or 3: Foundations of Physics ........n mmm of 
Social Studies: To be selected from courses offered by the departments 
American Civilization, Anthropology, Economics; itil 
raphy and Regional Science, History, Journalism, ol d 


Science, Psychology, and Sociology .....« sen 
3 


Required—Second Year EB 


Chem 11-12: General Chemistry .........mmmma 


Geod 12: Plane Surveying „ennnen 

Geod 13: Geodetic Surveying .......-enen mmm 

Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables „eeen 

Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions ...........«emmmt 
Stat91: Principles of Statistical Methods “4 


or Stat 107: Statistics for Engineers ........ mmm 
Humanities: To be selected from courses offered by the depar 
Art, East Asian Languages and Literatures, 
and Literatures, Music, P 


iments 
sp, G 


hilosoPhY gy 


ations qp 


4 and 


j 
J 


TL 


manic Languages 
ligion, Romance Languages and Literatures, Slavic 
guages and Literatures, and Speech and Drama ««""" | 
Required —Third and Fourth Years p 
Geod 17: Elementary Photogrammetry E, LR 
Geod 18: Intermediate Photogrammetry „seee " 
Geod 110: Map Projections |... enmt "x 
Ocea 101: Oceanography PPP aes "s 
Ocea 102: Oceanography IL ......... mmm A 
Ocea 105: Elementary Geophysics ..........nmt 
COURSES REQUIRED IN THE CARTOGRAPHIC MAJOR 2 


Cart 103: Introduction to Remote Sensing 
Cart 104: Photo-interpretation ..........« naan 
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Semester 

A E Hours 
Cart ES Physiography : een 3 
E. 8: ( limatology : 
Cart * E Cartographic Techniques 3 
Cant E Advanced Cartography 3 
20: Computer Mapping è 3 
ch Techniques in Remote Sensing 3 
es: (Selected in consultation with the adviser) ..................-..--- 18-19 

120 | 


SES R ! 
REQUIRED IN THE GEODETIC MAJOR* 
Cart 107: 


G Vhysiography |... E A edet Cien centre EE 3 
Geo E Map: Projections |... s dtcho ice DER Ore inde 3 | 
Geod 154: Advanced Photogrammetry ................ enne 3 | 
tod 156. Elementary Geodesy PREEREEROSEERC EIUS LT 3 | 

Geod 160. Geodetic AStTOBOUNy -nes oosassnpesrs cipiers inoar ii REESE 3 
Geod 161. Adjustment Computations I ........sccsssssssecssesssssssesssecssveesseensees 3 | 
Biti.. Adjustment Computations II ................ 3 | 
ves: (Selected in consultation with the adviser) ......................-..« 21-22 | 

120 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY* 
4dyis,,,.. 
"er: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodesy, Cartography, and 
' telephone 946-3557, Counseling by appointment only, Telephone 


xm = this four-year curriculum is offered on and off campus. 
. 4» Geodesy, and Oceanography courses are given at the Na- 
and Atmospheric Administration, the Naval Oceanographic 
x: Army Topographic Command, and at other locations not too 


e campus. 

lice 
lg, " 'éQuireme ey . : ates 
Op Page y7 Sents are stated on pages 17-20; residence requirements are 


"n 
Astor 


te 

hi, ~ of Bradine 1 5 > Ry "Oncern- 
atio ng is described on pages 31-32. For regulations concer 

i ' SUspension. 


i 
ilit f 
hie 

s 
hy, 


and readmission, see pages 33-34. 


o , E. yt 
e - graduation 120 hours of course work must be passed and ap 
o : : 
ust , t 2.00 based on courses passed with grades of A, B, C, or D. i 
Achieve no lower than a grade of C in the minimum number 
above ^ - 

Ove courses required in Oceanography. 


E. 


"el or 


Con, 
Or R sidering : ; 
“sian” Staduate studies should acquire a reading knowledge of either French, 
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| l ld | | CURRICULUM 
"NI 
ME | | | | Required—First Year 
| f ' = 
Hit | 
TH AS D | Cart 1: Cartography I |... emm ! 
If | Cart2: Cartography II |... : J 
| n | Engl10: English Composition: Language as Communication c j 
MEL a | Engl 11: English Composition: Language and the Arts and Scie j 
| i u Geol 1 or 3: Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors ....-«« E 
| i li Math 30: Precalculus ........... entm i E 
MH | Math 31: Calculus of One Variable .. "M 
| d i | Phys 1 or 3: Foundations of Physics c-v——— 
Ma Social Studies: To be selected from courses offered by the departments 
li American Civilization, Anthropology, Economics, "ic d 
ii lj | raphy and Regional Science, History, Journalism, olit í 
ll i | Science, Psychology, and Sociology — 0 
| | f 
y Hie 
B ih | | Required—Second Year p 
| il Tl | - | 
i i Ó | | BiSc 11-12: Introduction to Biology for Science Majors 
ate |.) i | | Geol 2 or 4: Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors .. 
l i E || | Math 32; Calculus of Several Variables ............ enmt 
EMI Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions .........emm 
| E Ocea 101: Oceanography I .......- 
| 1 | | Ocea 102: Oceanography IL ............. n 
WE ea | Stat 91: Principles of Statistical Methods 
| i} | " | orStat 107: Statistics for Engineers ....... ""—n — 
| d | | Humanities: To be selected from courses offered by the departme" ef 
i Bl | Art, East Asian Languages and Literatures, English 
| Th | | | manic Languages and Literatures, Music, Philosophy is, 
| I. T | ligion, Romance Languages and Literatures, Slavic 4 
| | i | | | guages and Literatures, and Speech and Drama eee 
i i} AL | 
i if i | 
HI | | | | ; "hi 
| | | Required—Third and Fourth Years 
id | 
i li Cart 107: Physiography 
| Cart 108: Climatology 
i | Chem 11-12: General Chemistry .........- 
A: | Ocea 105: Elementary Geophysics 
i Il Ocea 110: Physical Oceanography LA 
Jt Ocea 111: Ocean Waves and "Pipe ood mabe: sies 
| Ocea 112: Biological Oceanography 
hj | Ocea 113: Marine Geophysics „s... 
ul | Ocea 114: Chemical Oceanography 
| | Ocea 115: Geological Oceanography ........:. mmt 
n Ocea 120: Coastal Ecology ..........«neenmmn 
| Electives: (To be selected in consultation with the adviser) 
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WAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Were OPPORTUNITY COLLEGE (SOC) 
ie Washington University has been designated a Servicemen's Opportun- 
tee (SOC). Soc provides opportunities for active duty servicemen and 
le [o Pursue educational program goals through courses offered on base, 
M op enings, On weekends, and at other nontraditional time frames. In sup- 
i, e concept, George Washington University, while still maintaining its 
E academic standards, assumes the responsibilities of meeting the educa- 

heeds of an individual serving in the Armed Forces. Provisions have 
bij, ablished whereby these individual needs can be met. Specifically, in- 
Melon, Cesignated as SOC students w ho desire to obtain an cai cate or : 
qub 'egree Irom George Washington University's Columbian ollege e 
t “clences will be assured of a degree completion program through use 


ree 
Sreement that follows: 
k 
wr 
D ww... . : i ; eq 
Np, Vashington University, a Servicemen's Opportunity College, agrees to 
" "Ing: " 
i U : l 
Rea admission to Associate in Arts in General Studies or Bachelor of 
Nt io dies degree candidacy, the student may take the required course 
d hi. 9^ or off campus. Regardless of where taken, courses of study 
Ns * à degree candidate may be applied toward the degree sought, as à 
A ^u 9r an approved elective. Although the grade of D is not accept- 
0 gnester, it may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It may 
Ver " 


td > counted toward the total number of semester hours required 

i» peee, and it should not be repeated. Courses will be taken from 
um ashington University unless the serviceman is transferred to a n= 
UM pred by this University. In the case of transfer and en - 
Ude t E Student's future assignment, arrangements will be — as 
Clay the counselor assigned to him by the College of General Stud- 
"ni, * that the courses he takes elsewhere satisfy his George Washington 
Uy Y Program. 


MIS emic credit may be obtained by any one or a combination of the 
ha j 
hi ration as an on- or off-campus, full- or part-time student at this 


Ady, 
h anced st 


anding for academic studies taken at other accredited insti- 
$i ere Suc 
A rare 


h studies meet the requirements for the degree, or by examina- 
fu, imum of 42 semester hours allowed for the Associate’s degree; a 
‘hin of 90 semester hours allowed for the Bachelor's degree.) } 
Uthe © Maximum of 42 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing 
ote oh, iSSociate in Arts in General Studies degree, a maximum of 30 hours 
lm ied by any one or combination of the methods below. bia] y 
of 90 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing towar _the 
Ya eneral Studies degree, a maximum of 60 hours may be obtained 
ollege ; combination of the methods below. = E eran 
l Examination Program (CLEP) Subject Examinations. 


P bu; "Leye 
} aminations are offered in more than 20 subject areas. These 


c» 


ect Ex 


———M i 


RR I" 
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tests measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level com 
(Credit may not be earned by passing the examination after having t gii 
equivalent course.) Maximum credit allowed for Associate's degree: d 
ter hours; maximum allowed for Bachelor's degree, 60 semester hours. " 
didate for a degree from any school at this University must seek depart 
approval prior to taking the examination in order to receive credit for ? 
Subject Examination. 

2. College-Level Examination (CLEP) General Examination.—© 
eral Examinations are offered in five areas: Mathematics; Social Scie 
manities; Natural Sciences; and English Composition. ( Credit— yor 
standing—is not given for the General Test in English Composition.) 
mum credit allowed, 24 semester hours. A 

3. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Special Departmental , dl 
tions.—A. student may request any department of Columbian College T 
him a special examination covering the subject matter of any spect a 
(If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the departm ig 
choose to employ it.) If a student performs satisfactorily, he may d 
credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both, at the s 
of the department. (A student who has previously taken examinations 
course requirements may not, however, at a later time take examina arf 
credit in the same courses.) Special departmental examinations will 9j 
be of at least three hours' duration. A fee of $25 for each course exa 10 
is charged for preparing, administering, and grading. Maximum cr m 
for Associate's degree, 30 semester hours; maximum allowed for 
degree, 60 semester hours. uns i" 

4. Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 how i 
courses are "professional") semester hours may be obtained on t with 
service schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accor s fom, 
“Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Arme dif 
issued by the Committee on Accreditation of Service Experience o 
such subjects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowe f 
experience as such. qi 

5. Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester DT. i 
earned through the successful completion of correspondence courses. caf 
level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute Or a 
credited college or university. 

III. The minimum requirement for the Associate in Arts in 
degree is 60 semester hours; the minimum requirement for the f’ 
General Studies degree is 120 semester hours. A minimum of 18 put 
for the Associate's degree and a minimum of 30 hours for the 
gree must be completed at George Washington University, but 
pleted at any point in the student's program of study. At least 6 se ity. 
in the selected area of concentration must be taken at this Universi j 

IV. The College of General Studies will handle and coordinate p o 
tive matters and be the point of contact with the college granting vil | 
The provisions as stated in the College of General Studies catalog 
in all cases not specifically mentioned in this agreement. 

V. Tuition and fees will be as stipulated in the College 9 
catalogue on a year-to-year basis. oil 

VI. Students accepted under this program are subject to the P 


Genef e 


Cn t 
may Y 
tef 


j Gener! 
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Pensi 

S e d . 

Eg lon regulations of the University, and are required to maintain scholas- 
dards, 


EM In addition to trained counselors, University Representatives are as- 
? each installation to assist in the counseling function. 


1 HELP FOR EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT (PROJECT AHEAD) 
CUN Washington University is cooperating with the U.S. Army in Project 
Neg y he primary objective of the program is to permit affiliation of 
b it, persons with the University upon their entrance into the Army. 
" lo t my will open and maintain an active record file and assign a coun- 
Minn. Student while he or she is in the Army. In effect The George 
a le ! University becomes his or her alma mater. The counselor helps 
Ning thee Plan the course of study and advises which courses to pursue 
Am Sse offered on or near the base or installation. After discharge from 
Nido the veteran enrolls as a full-time student to complete the degree. 
Kiate €signated as Project AHEAD students who desire to obtain an 
m | à Bachelor's degree from George Washington University's C olum- 
fines of Arts and Sciences will be assured of a degree completion pro- 
tde P the following procedures: 

I" Nts Who are 


Bis 


a admitted under normal rules and regulations are required 
ty "T ANd pay 


of à continuous registration fee for one semester. Upon com- 
Med mit Semester students present their active duty orders and will be 
itary leave for the period of active duty. 


Stud 

e / * . * - 
t nt Who is not readily admitted will be required to complete a 30 
N i-r pre-qualifying program based upon the student's needs as eval- 


ni on Successful completion of the program at accredited colleges or 
ha „Me student will receive advanced standing and be admitted as a 


ty, did 


re ate based upon the current catalogue at that time. After that the 
Out : 
b. 


hs. lined above will apply. 
UN limit of 
hel Of the | 

© resident 


five years is imposed from the time of admission or com- 
"re-qualifying program for the student to be readmitted and 
requirements at The George Washington University. 


RATED ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE COMPLETION PROGRAM 
ti arated Associate’s Degree Completion Program is available at Fort 
"inia, and at the Washington Navy Yard in the District of Colum- 
T 
ti erated Program permits an individual to complete the degree of 
Mug Arts in General Studies in approximately 18 months through part- 
wa Me to complete the Program will vary according to the amount 
ing Standing granted through transfer of credit or by examination and 
i © number of courses the student is enrolled in. The Program is 
Yin the highly motivated individual who must complete his program 
limited period of time. Classes are open to everyone. 


"aca". oo o" o. 
** tea eras 
—— 


Graduate Deg% 
MASTER OF 


| 
| 
| 
| 

Ii THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS with a field in Religion and Medici. y 

| is a degree program offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Scie p? 

the direction of the Department of Religion. Although certain coUe aop 

program are offered only through the College of General Studies' "4 

| centers, candidates for this degree must register as campus degree 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. h 


The program of study is interdisciplinary and combines bot! p i 
| and academic work. The intent of the program is (1) to provide fe 


an academic graduate milieu of chaplains and clergymen whose il 
effectiveness might be increased through the combination of clinical oi Ae 
and academic study; (2) to provide a program of study for those ix d 
dents who have a sense of the significance of theological insights for ^ @ 
of the whole man and who desire to combine their medical € 
this correlative study; and (3) to provide a program of research ani ing (4 
| the area of religion and medical care for those whose theological o 
in ethics or sociology of religion) and interest are directed toward iing 
in teaching. Support for the program comes from (1) Clinical T peh 
| grams of the National Naval Medical Center, National Institutes h 
| and Walter Reed General Hospital; and (2) the departments of H of 


ee 


ERR EEUU MH CEEEDE 


Administration, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and depa 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. in the 
The program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts ved 
of Religion and Medical Care consists of 36 semester hours of appro 
work with or without a thesis and the passing of a Master's p 
Examination. - 
For information concerning admission requirements and the specifas 
ments for the degree, contact the Graduate School of Arts and Sci 
Chairman of the Department of Religion. 


TOORE 


RTS in EDUC 


of 

he degree 
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MASTER OF A 


| The School of Education has academic jurisdiction over t 
| of Arts in Education. This off-campus degree program is des! 
tors who wish to increase their knowledge of professional and ac 
| mation and to prepare for special types of educational service. 
I 
| 


| The Master of Arts in Education degree programs offe ee 
Mis Aucation; MÁS 


centers are available in the following fields: elementary € al 
cation; human resource development; secondary education; spes. gnood 
crisis-resource teaching, diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, early chio 
education; supervision and human relations; and therapeutic 


tive physical education. 


ADMISSION n^ 
didate,” P 


For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Can 
| pages 20-21. 
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EMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
tage Bram | of study consists of a minimum of 33 or 36 semester hours of 


iiy Work in core courses, depending upon the chosen field. The thesis 
Valent to 6 semester hours) is optional. 


"s 


i: d standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 


915; however, a minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed at 
on 
LN niversity, with no less than 21 semester hours completed after admissi 
ler's degree candidacy. 


Run 

N a y, i 
oes E index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who eat 
nto Cin more than two courses are subject to suspension. Students who 


Re Stade of F must confer with the Dean of the School of Education 
N *hrollmen: for further work. 


tip 
PLETE/ ‘AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


N m, Under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
ls ay * assigned are described on page 32. 

X to P mg an Inc omplete.—Although the grade of 7 may remain on the iei 
tr pe Maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set a muc 
W ‘od within which the uncompleted work (usually the final erama- 
Qui Tequireg Paper) must be made up. The grade of I ug d 

np tring for the course here, or by taking its equivalent else aa 
mA cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year excep y 
Ni Er pnission of the Dean’ s Council. An "Incomplete" which is not re 
à ™ one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 
NT 


Qu elect a thesis must register on campus for Educ 299- rne es 
UN fies thesis subj Ject must be approved in writing by the student's a 


in the Office of the Dean. A statement of the School of nae 
NI the *Ids for the thesis and printed copies of detailed wer p 
“an, 9rm and reproduction of the thesis are available in the 
E > 


Ps ^ A quon for the thesis entitles the candidate, € ir ne 
the ^u the advice and direction of the member of the dp dditional 
Ri sis is P be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an a tudent 
A " mày be granted without further tuition payment. RA: ae 
3 J^. t, maintain continuous registration (see page 36) mE 
ON * Preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional ca 


a 
8 for dent Must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 
T à repeated course. 

uU 


PURSE ON CAMPUS 
y Stered j in a degree program off campus who wishes to register for 


meus, must file a formal graduate application which may be ob- 
ce of the Dean of the School of Education. 


wa 


"a aac * "€. « 
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| MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION ii 


| In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass @ special ii 
hour comprehensive examination on his area of specialization. Candida 
the examination must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, 

file a written application in the Office of the School of Education no a 

30 days prior to the date of the examination. 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 

w 
anced 
ne 


who 


The School of Education provides an off-campus program of adv 
leading to the degree of Education Specialist in the field of Higher 
This program is for students with master’s degrees in education 
further professional preparation. 


ADMISSION | 
; j j Rie " ” pase 

For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate, 

and 22-23. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours beyond the requirements of the pou 
Master of Arts in Education at this University is required. At least 2 "T 
this work must be in courses offered by this University, on campus 
approved off-campus degree center to which the candidate has ruf 
with the approval of the adviser, the remaining semester hours of the ale™ 
may be taken at another approved university. A maximum of five od 
years is allowed for the completion of the program. At least 12 of d 
30 hours must be in appropriate graduate courses in Education © und 
the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate study, (2) bac 

general principles of the field of study, (3) an area of specialization. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist 
as those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see page 


are W 
61): 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


' i i ag oral © 
Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an 


nation, at the option of the major field adviser, is required. 
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MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUD 
MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SP 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdiction 
degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Scient gt 
Studies. These degree programs provide a course of study appre NT 
students who wish to emphasize interdisciplinary work. They àre 


h 


M 
tf Aden 
D 


hi, ''émplated curriculum 
tss © School. A student int 
| fop . Brees who is not in 


r : 
[tn Information 


ee 


ogra 
Nip ity i 


GRADUATE DEGREES 


n Campus, 

hi nts with mut 
ibility; however 
Provide 

Tent 


The programs off campus can only be offered for a group 
ual educational goals. The programs allow a maximum 
» they must be developed around identified objectives and 
. * à Structured sequence of study toward these goals. University 
atives will work with interested groups to develop suitable programs. 
must be approved prior to admission to the 
erested in interdisciplinary work leading to one 
à group program must register on campus. 

on Special Studies programs currently available in off- 
"Special Degree Programs," pages 78—80. 

“tailed information on the regulations for the off-campus degrees, see 


an i r 
oo for Off-campus Students, available at the Office of the Dean of 
"ate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Por Ero8rams, see 
ky 
| ko 


Missin, 


det: 
‘led inf. : ‘ : i . - 
h ed information, see “Admission as a Degree Candidate, page 17, and 


REMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


of study consists of 36 semester hours of course work including 
Of courses in the arts and sciences (e.g., economics, natural sciences, 
fen Science, Psychology, sociology, statistics), with not more than one- 

any single department. There are no thesis or tool requirements. 


A Progr dergraduate courses (those numbered 101—200) may be included 


iion th 
| of A 
m 


i 
| m 
M üm of 27 semester 


; 


h 


am of study upon the approval of the Graduate School and with 


at students complete additional work for graduate credit. 
am of study must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate 
rts and Sciences and the departmental advisers. 


Progr 


hours must be completed after admission to Mas- 
** candidacy, 


— 


Qd. 


t 
> Students 


Lu B are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative grade 

| enr (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. Individual 
§ . e 

"M. ^ may require a higher average. 

b "Case ` l- 

Tof Se of 


hy Nudies 


Mp 


lp 
ty 


Tut in 


n 
Un 


à student who receives a grade of F for a course in his pro- 


» the Graduate School will require a departmentally approved 
nent justi 


Mer i À i 
in tying the student's continuance in the Graduate School 
i 


" sa, C Program to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon 
LI 
oy ttt b 


Pproval, A course in the program of studies for which an F is 


* subsequently removed from the program even though an- 


Ise jc +. 
'S taken as a substitute. 


BR J abr 
E/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
S 


T Which the grades of J (Incomplete) and W (Authorized With- 
* assigned are described on page 32. 
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Removing an Incomplete.—An “Incomplete” must be made up M 
lapse of one calendar year. An "Incomplete" which is not removed with f) 
calendar year remains as a grade of 7 on the student’s record. The ge 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its 


i 
lent elsewhere. | 
| 
{ 
[ 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION j 
nsive pranin 


Master's degree candidates must pass a Master's Comprehe 
administered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences on 
specified dates. , sion 
A student who fails to pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examinal | 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the dep "TL 
the Dean, repeat the Examination at the next scheduled date. If he f | 
ond time, no further opportunity to take the Examination is perm! 


WITHDRAWAL 


Graduate students who intend to withdraw from the 
and Sciences should inform the School in writing. The last © 
withdrawal without academic penalty is at the end of the e! 
classes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


ios, be 
If a student is temporarily unable to continue his program of stu ot 1 
request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to ex EUN 
endar year. When the period of leave has expired, it is the st advo d 
sibility to notify the Graduate School at least two months 1n d 
given registration period of his intention to reregister. If he fails 
his candidacy will be terminated. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMIN | 
The School of Government and Business Administration has sd A 
diction over the degree of Master of Science in Administration: g 
program provides a course of study appropriate for those st yt N 
working in government or industry. It is a professional deste’ 2 Me 
graduates for positions of higher and broader responsibility. to MY 
improving their competence as administrators. Students expecting gi | 
in a doctoral program should consult the Committee on Doctoral 9^ «fa 
School of Government and Business Administration conce ult & 
prerequisites. Students will usually find it advantageous tO á t 
Committee early in planning their Master’s degree programs. mu 

The University cannot guarantee that all courses in 

offered at every off-campus center. However, any student who ulum OF m 
mitted to degree candidacy may arrange to complete his um ‘ 
tering on campus. Campus registration is limited to 12 semest ors OM 
last 18 hours of the degree program. Only students with Bac gi d N 
may register for courses numbered above the 200 leve the 
ernment and Business Administration. 


NO 


| in 
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hp 
Nyy VES OF THE SCHOOL OF G 


OVERNMENT AND 
ADMIN ISTRATION 


of the School of Government and Business Administra- 
raduates for positions in the management of complex or- 
hui, ^ !1 both business and government. The degree programs are ~ 
Nadya, Prepare students both for entrance into business and government an 

Moeran ent to high-level management positions. OE $ ed A 
COPA in the School include examination of administrative princip e - 
Went ~ aPproaches to decision-making common to both business an g : 
ler k: hese programs stress the points at which major policy decisions o 

Um ness or Bovernment must give consideration to related policy deci- 
phasis is placed on the fact that management education 


Wi fina Other. Em 
to Mited to Organizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, educa- 
responsibility. 


tis management 
the ~ Policy of the Sc 


hool to emphasize a broad fundamental education 
ast Dreparati 3 
ipi. P Paration for 


Positions carrying management or administrative 


degree or i ; 
Mon Stee of Master of Science in 
ide to all manag 
lin ^W Program 
ations 

on ns 


Administration develops the elements 
ement positions regardless of the nature of the operation. 
is based on the study of the principles of management, 
problem-solving plus an area of specialization. : 
students with a common body of knowledge of busi- 
administration, programs include the equivalent of at 
comprising the following areas: 

business enterprise, a 


| » and 


to Provide 
emmental 
hy of work 
i and ; Case of 

. Ine i 

ion j stitutions 


Yt Boy 
Oe Ves 


background of the concepts, proc- 


Finn. in marketing and distribution, production, — 
POEs cae fase of governmental administration, a — e 
"Drüctic s and Institutions ot planning, programming, budgeting, pe 
A ba b and policy formulation in government. 


mep, round of the and legal environment of business and 
% 9 Enterprise, 


: along with consideration of the social and political in- 
A 5, uSiness, 


economic 


. Yagi : 

tin o understanding of the 
| sty antitative methods, and i 
ti o Org: 
lon Systems 
Ly 


concepts and methods of accounting or 
nformation systems. 


‘nization theory, interpersonal relationships, control and 
$ » and communications. 
I". 9 administrative 


n processes under conditions of uncertainty, in- 
: “gration 
Ment leve]. n of 


analysis and policy determination at the over-all 


i i . en 
formation see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 17, and 
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mester hours of gr 


> candidate in this of 
thesis se 


aduate work must be completed while 
I-campus program. ‘ 
minar (6 semester hours) may be included in the 30 


eee 
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hours of course work taken in residence. A graduate student who ti 
from another division of the University is required to have a minim 
hours of course work as a degree candidate in this off-campus progra 


SCHOLARSHIP ( 


nae | grade 

An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The ot Ae 
is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by à grade P | 
graduate course of equal status. A Master's degree candidate who ot) 
grade of F in a course required in his program of study is required se 
cause for consideration by the Dean's Council of the School of or 
and Business Administration as to why he should be allowed to COP i) 
studies toward a degree objective. A student whose scholarship is " 
h 


tory may be suspended. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 32. | 
y g e pag ed no Jatef À 


4 
and W (Authorized A 


Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of / must be remov r io 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semet pi À 
ately following the semester or summer session in which the grade mii ^ 
signed. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is - A 
changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circums T" 

r the apPIOP^, § 


instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dean, o purse 
mittee, for additional time in which to complete the work of the C? jo 
petitions should be submitted within the same period. The graec segi 
be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its 


elsewhere. 


A 


THESIS 

With the approval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted for 

hours of course work. vl "} | 
The thesis subject and the thesis in its final form must be APP etl 


director of the thesis and the faculty adviser and presented to : ie P 
School of Government and Business Administration no later, "n 4 
nounced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations v ro 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available at the 
and Information Services, College of General Studies. r during » 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, directi 
semesters he registers for thesis (299—300), to the advice and In asia" 
member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. | 
is unfinished, an additional successive academic year is grante » eg? ue T 
tuition payment. The student must, however, maintain continuo du? ax. 
during this period. If the preparation of the thesis extends must” 
semesters beyond the date the student registers for thesis 300, pe if 
for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a Fe 


COURSE SUBSTITUTION from he’ 
It is the responsibility of the student to get written approval for Pa 
adviser prior to registration for any course substitution. FO mati i 
substitution are available at the Office of Counseling and Info 

College of General Studies. 
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| 
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j TS cand late 

am : indidate 
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t tion. 


S COMPREHI NSIVI 


EXAMINATION 
Maste 


IS required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive 


; leteq Before "PP'Ying for the examination, the student must have 
tive nai Pr be registered for all of the courses in his program, and he must 
rk op ained a 3.00 (B) average. If 


a student has completed all course 


M fee n, Bistration must be maintained, and the continuous registra- 
‘th Paid, until 


e Me a the examination is taken. except for the Summer Sessions 
lyi, "AR “oes not intend to take the examination at that time. After 
LT to n the examination a candidate may withdraw only by notice in 
; Wit Tita appropriate department chairman. Failure to take the examina- 
Miting AS officia withdrawal constitutes a failure for the examination. 
"led in his "Xamination, the student is expected to correlate what he has 
ALTE ourse work and his reading in the literature of the field. The 
tp ih Feb. conducted at the University in December for students grad- 
LI ke Tuary, in April for students graduating in May, and in July and 
Á Candid, udents graduating in September. 
with onto fails the examination may. in exceptional circumstances 
T the ap E IC approval of his advisers, repeat the examination, but only 
ribed se Of one semester and the undertaking of additional preparation as 
wir) Pte fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the exami- 
© Permitted. 
py, 
iie curses are listed in the approximate order they should be elected 
Program of study: Semester 
Met 201 Hours 


"Met 204. Advanced Administrative Management . 
Mot 207: Quantitative ] 


"actors in Administration .... 
Bs Human Behavior in Organizations 
+ 240: Survey f ion " 

1d 205. E ey o Information Technology .. 
"Econ 220. elations of Government to Business 


Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics .. 


er Afta of 

igen 12-24 

MEL ore — M ues de anil oe qn - 
(To be selected with the approval of the adviser) .............. 0-6 

i ON aiaiga RRA 36 

IN 

TR 
m ATION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
E 

t One Creal D. Roman, Professor of Management Science, Government 

Building v 70; Jack W. Waldrip, Assistant Protessor of Business Admin- 

a » Room 21. 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-7139. 

Ma, Wai 


ved 
d gème » Students electing Administratic 
‘the ems " na jstrial Management, Inf. 
1 alysis 3 à 
hin 'lantita ii pM es 


on of Science and Technology, Business Fi- 
ormation Systems Technology, or Operations Re- 
area of concentration. Students in these areas utilize Mgt 225 


ive r E 
i equireme 
Nite n the Py E ement 
hy, 2 the Aa © Administration area of concentration. 
NI A i pn 
hat May h ministration of Science and Technology area of concentration. 
i * use r À 
cA ministras ‘0 satisfy the Econ 220 requirement and 3 semester hours of elective. 
ation 


Wa area of concentration, Econ 217-18 must be submitted for Econ 
Iy 
*d in this 


area of concentrati n 
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The field of concentration in Administration of Science and Technolog! f 
plores the many aspects of technology relating to and influencing rese 4 
development management, business, and public policy. The emplo "t 
"state-of-the-art" technology and the creation of new technology throw 
search and development are important processes in the achievemen s 
objectives of both private firms and governments, io? 

The research and development environment has many unique oper 
characteristics. The program of graduate study in this concentration quil 
designed to identify and study the problems associated with managin£ ro 
professional people in a dynamic technology. As a contextual area, the Ft 
stresses the need for students to undertake original and meaningful ntl 
involving political, economic, sociological, and operational problems rh ø 
tered by management in industrial, governmental, and military rese 
development organizations. 


Econ 217-18: Survey of Economics 
*Mgt 225: Managerial Statistics I .... E 
Mgt 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics ..-- 
BAd 220: Administration of Research and Development ...... 
BAd 229: Seminar: Administration of Research and Development =” ! 
PAd235: Technological Change and Manpower “aie 
PAd 262: Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy 


II. BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES IN ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT V 


Faculty Advisers: Erik K. Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral scie 
ernment 201, Telephone 676-7375; Jerry Harvey, Associate Professor 6208: 
ment Science, Building Y, Room 10, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 67 dili 
This area of concentration reflects the assumption that the effective V 
of the behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and rr esca í 
specialist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and roe 
also applies his technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious fo ig ! 
fective organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are i 
equip the student with organizational concepts and behavioral skills ap? 
to optimizing the utilization of a system’s total resources. ple 

This program is designed to fulfill the need for professionals capa". i 
signing, creating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organ e 
systems appropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is 0n the 
tionships of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem-so 
zational growth, and increased complexity of modern organizations 
effect upon the function of organizational development. 


of Ü 


tMgt 208: Current Issues in Organizational Behavior ........---- 
tMgt 210: Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change ....-.-- 
tMgt 212: Organizational Development: Concepts and Meth e 
Mgt 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics "^" 
tMgt 261: Fundamentals of General Management Systems à 
Organizational Cybernetics PEE aa 


— : ^ is course: 
* Mgt 203 Mathematics for Management or the equivalent is prerequisite for this © 
t Offered only on campus. 


Other Courses: 


BAd 211: 
BAd 220: 
Met 213: 
PAd 223: 
PAd 233: 


| 


x Advise r: 
' "ment 405, 
are. 


"s. Courses 
"Nd controls 


eases’ treasur 
s, 
M" C 


| 
4 Advisers, 
A *phone 


Ment 
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Semester 

Hours 
To be selected from the following as approved by the 
adviser 3 


Leadership and Executive Development 
Administration of Research and Development 
Consultative Processes in Organizations 
Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations 
Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization 


18 


Rodney W. Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance. 
Telephone 676-6892. 


n * of concentration provides a background in business budgeting, con- 
y. long-range planning, reporting, and financial management 


are designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, implemen- 
necessary for making effective financial decisions. 


V U U G3 G3 w 


18 


Robert C. Sedwick, Professor of Business Administration, Tidewater 
(804) 838-8444; Guy Black, Professor of Business Administration, 
» Telephone 676-6115. 

concentration prepares students for careers in industrial manage- 


t m," COVers the organization and functioning of industrial firms as well 
agement practice and problems associated with them. 


d 20 Survey of Managerial Accounting Sede min E SM : 
Ad 225 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations ................ ~ 
Ad 261 Seminar: Manufacturing Production si: 489 aa nin i : 
Bag 5 Applied Microeconomics ............... nnn 

29 Purchasing and Materials Management ............... nne 3 

Bt 295 Business Policy Formulation ...............———- 3 

Managera] SURE Lure. 3 
21 


Y B. Eastin, Professor of Business Administration, Government 


Ne 676-6063. 


} , Waive 
Mathen 


matics 


in this area of concentration : 
for Management or the equivalent is prerequisite for this course. 
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70 

This area of concentration provides a basic academic and professional ion 

tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in personnel i 

agement. The courses cover the fields of personnel management, ind & 
relations, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations, and manpowe 

velopment and utilization. m A 

p 

j 

! 

! 


BAd 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations..." 
BAd 209: Seminar: Personnel Management................«« 
BAd 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining..............mnd 
BAd 213: Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, j 

Labor Relations ...........«.. ener nennen nennen j 
PAd 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization =" 


Af 
if 


VI. INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY * g 


Faculty Advisers: John F. McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business At 
tration, Government 409, Telephone 676-7089; Walton E. Smith, Associa gt | 
sor of Management Science, Building Y, Room 22, 2131 G Street, N.W., | 
676-7159. " 

This area of concentration is designed to provide a manageria gl 
standing of the principles of manual, mechanical, and electronic i 
processing, including computer programming concepts, methods, and | d 
an appreciation of the capabilities, limitations, and selection p ure TU 
mation processing equipment; a knowledge of all phases of manageme gif 
mation systems development, implementation, and evaluation; and infor” 
standing of the roles of both management and systems personnel infor 


tion technology. It also provides an appreciation of the role of M 
; "j^ 
ass 


technology as a tool of management. 

Students actually participate in the development of management 
systems; in the selection of computer equipment; and in the installa 
agement, and evaluation of management information systems 


sions. 


i 

Ih 

+Mgt 225: Managerial Statistics I E ea i, 
Mgt 241: Management Information Systems Development and er i) 

ORHON: si piinia donet din capri a ern p 

Mgt 242: Comparative Computer Systems ..............- g^ 

Mgt 243: Management of Information Technology ee. 


Mgt 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics "^ A 


VII. INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE Jl 


Faculty Adviser: G. Peter Lauter, Professor of Business Administratio™ 
404, Telephone 676-7374. " 


tion 
f concent (3) att 


* Mgt 204 Quantitative Factors in Administration is waived in this area © 
Information Systems and Telecommunication (3) and Mgt 245 Data Base Manage 


mended electives for this area. +. course: 
+ Mgt 203 Mathematics for Management or the equivalent is prerequisite to this 
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a of concentration prepares students for careers in firms n - 
i" " tonal basis or about to enter the international field; for careers in t e 
ly, Bovernment and in international agencies concerned with business, in- 
NA and finance abroad; and for the commerce option of the Foreign Serv- 


Ker Examination 
Semester 
Hours 
aA 233: International Business PFinsnós ooo 3 
- 248: International Marketing PRM E roe cider 3 
nat 255: Multinational ¢ orporations in the World Economy ... 3 
IM 256: Seminar: International Trade. saasa vds tenga e ITEM 3 
Ad 257: Business Policy in the Multinational Firm ................- 3 
15 
Y, 
MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 
cult 


i s ddviser: Anthony J. Mastro, Professor of Accounting, Government 302, 
ly.” 676-6055. 


area 


. in Of concentration provides a knowledge of interrelated systems of ac- 
tls E 2 planning and control for management. Emphasis is on the require- 
Morat Management for accounting information with concern for general and 
tiing; Counting principles to the extent related to the managerial account- 
ction — ' 
A "i 7 ; iv i are isife 
J a IS Sury, y of Financial Accounting or the equivalent is prerequisite to 
ageri: : : J 
Serial Accounting area of concentration. 
* 
A R . r 
Ane Is: Survey of Managerial Accounting. EEA EA EE a e SERE : 
A 5262: Business Income Taxation... 2 X REA CRUS 
ect 276: 3 
cet 296. 3 
15 


| OPERATION 


ly S RESEARCH AND SYSTEMS ANALYSIST 

ing riser: William W Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management Science, 

CDM 9om 20, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6852. s 

P of Concentration develops an understanding of quantitative - 

Vm E Problems of managerial control and decision-making. While t e 

ated ` develop a competent background in basic mathematical theory 
the various techniques, it is oriented towards applications of the 


tig, With 
rather than their theoretical mathematical content. 


U U9 C9 G2 G3 


A i D i t ents 
dy Tte Acct > luivalent course has been taken prior to entrance into this program, stud 
p t 275 or 282. 


his area of concentration 


ıt or the equivalent is prerequisite for this course. 


s a "at 4.4 ru c" 
tass ene 
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J 


Other Courses: To be selected from the following as approved by the l 
AdVISeT  sccceccessscssecsddcovescosstvssdsosdeacdeccvenodaccecebvesucetsaneue E 
BAd 225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production 
Mgt 242: Comparative Computer Systems 
Mat 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics A 
y 


X. PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


Faculty Adviser: Stanley N. Sherman, Associate Professor of Business Administ 


Government 312, Telephone 676-7462. 

This area of concentration provides a basic academic and professioni ig 
tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in pro’ eji 
and contracting. The courses cover industrial purchasing, procureme "L| 
ties of the federal government, and contracting activities of vendors 
federal government. 


P. L0 — a =. — Mr — M  ——1 


j 
BAd 279: Purchasing and Materials Management —€— — 1 
BAd 280: Procurement and Contracting...............nnmm | 


BAd 282: Government Contract Administration... 


BAd 283: Pricing and Negotiation.................. eere f 
BAd 285: Systems Procurement and Project Management..." f 


\ 
A AME ap P au | E 


XI. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION " 
302, | 
Faculty Advisers: David S. Brown, Professor of Management, Government. i 
phone 676-6295; Stephen R. Chitwood, Associate Professor of Public t 
Building D, Room 405, Telephone 676-6064; Irwin Dubinsky, Assista? 
Public Administration, Building D, Room 402, Telephone 676-6516. "LU 
This area of concentration provides a background in the basic fun cours 
public administration for all levels of governmental activity. 4 
designed to reflect the current theory as well as the practical an 
concepts associated with governmental units of all kinds, À 
l 


PAd 210: Concepts and Issues in Public Administration -= ee 
PAd 213: Administration in the Federal Government ..- 


PAd 223: Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations -- 


PAd 245: Intergovernmental Relations ...............« P. 1] 

PAd 251: Governmental Budgeting ................." 777 me | 

PAd 260: Policy Formulation and Administration sevens the 
Other Courses: To be selected from the following as approved eem 

Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 

Acct245: Decision Systems and Accounting " 


BAd 202: Relations of Government to Business 

BAd 220: Administration of Research and Development 
Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology 

PAd 231: Public Personnel Administration 
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Semester 
PA Hours 
the 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization 
PA 235: Technological Change and Manpower 
»» 262: Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy 

d295: Research Methods 
21 
{thy pg 


Pogram f lects to write a thesis, he may select electives appropriate to 
tle rom graduate courses offered by the School of Government and 
t| dministration. To choose electives from the courses offered by the 
ies ment and Business Administration or to choose them from 
Wri ™ departmental offerings in this University, the student must obtain 
Purpose PProval of the faculty adviser prior to registration. A form for 
Vi may be obtained from the Office of Counseling and Information 


’ College of General Studies. 


Ju 

ER OF SCIENCE 
Sy 
d hoot of En 


ronan: gineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the Na- 
Vir . aUtics 
i 


and Space Administration's Langley Research Center, Hamp- 
ley Er has à graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley. NASA- 
lo tude uve scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are avail- 
e N Ents in this program. 
elds Srams at NASA-Langley lead to the degree of Master of Science in 
| acoustics, aerospace engineering, environmental modeling, struc- 
UM namics, flight sciences, fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, solid 
' Progr, Materials science, electrical engineering, and computer science. 
Bbproy are Open to qualified NASA employees and area residents. 
* Schoo} al of the instructor, courses may be taken in nondegree status. 
Ship R E Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the 
tte engi “search and Development Center, Annapolis, Maryland, has a 
of —— program leading to the degree of Master of Science in 
M Nop mils science and systems science. The programs are open to 
Schoo} employees and area residents. 
Shi ad Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the 
te Chpi search and Development Center, Carderock, Maryland, has a 
" Ocean ering Program leading to the degree of Master of Science in the 
€ emp, Pd marine engineering. The program is open to qualitied 
and area residents. 
egr Engineering and Applied Science has academic jurisdiction 
k ** Programs which are administered by the College of General 


‘On 


E 
) d inf, ; ; 
À Ormation see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 17, and 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The minimum program consists of 24 semester hours of approved ae 
courses and a Master's thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). The s 
may elect an optional program without a thesis which consists of 4 mi 
of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. All Master's can it 
are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. Studer” i 
undergraduate study does not include necessary prerequisites may 
to take more than the minimum semester hours required. study 
Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of "m 
determined by any prerequisites established and the requirements of i tt 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies In y? 
tion for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be approved | 
student's adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


SCHOLARSHIP gl 
For Masters work, a minimum of 24 semester hours (for those bc 


credit for a thesis) or 33 semester hours (for those who follow the opt! 
gram without a thesis) of graduate course work with the grade of B of p 
required for graduation. Students who receive two grades of F,ort ^ 

below B, are barred from further enrollment in graduate courses and, " d! 
will not be readmitted to graduate study. Students who receive the Eae 
in one or two courses are required to take additional course work t0 
the minimum semester hours of work with grades of B. 


INCOMPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of / (Incomplete) 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page Site 4 op US 

Removing an Incomplete.—Although the grade of I may remain g aff 
ords for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally UP 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work must be ma by! 
grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, un 
its equivalent elsewhere. An "Incomplete" which is not remov 
calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 


and W (Au^ 


RESIDENCE m. 
h^ , , ivale! 

In general, a minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equivale p 

time study, must be completed in the School of Engineering i 

Science. 


MASTER’S THESIS omit 4] 
In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must $” d 
ceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability to make indepen en antt] 
knowledge and discipline of thought acquired and developed by are) » 
to furnish objective evidence of constructive power in a given mi 

demonstrate that he can communicate the results of his work in WI og A 
of a suitable character for which the student has professiona o si 
may be considered, whether done on or off campus, provided " 

amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 
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gh Par of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate ar — 
Of » "Ppropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable at t — à 
isis ti IS thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He wena x 
IM itle to the Dean, on the form available in the School office, at the -— 
39.30, the Semester in which he expects to graduate. nter hus sag 
ke 0 entitles the student, during such registration, to the qu vr 2 
| Uis > faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. "^y c s 
e. ut the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the stud 2 etd 
im “sis in final form must be submitted to the appropria begin em 
Nat m by the date stated in the calendar for the semester dees ee ah 
* enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date specifie 1 
h i ent Will be granted an additional semester and must pay the bored 

Bistration" [ee (see page 36) unless he is registered for course wer : 
ln *Paration of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, € 
b. qus of time will be required and the student must reregiste 
Aq, "Y tuition as for a repeated course. ^ 
(ess May be submitted in final form one time. The ae gens — 
bem termined exclusively by the Master’s Comprehensive Examina iot 
E: mee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate status is termi- 
hi * 
Tus Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and E 
VN “te available in the Office of the School. Accepted e ma wre 
te y 8 drawings, become the property of the University z —— 
"lapi, versity Library, where the duplicate copies are boun 

°F circulation. 


lo 
ku MASTER's PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 
, R a ie thic J ists 
Mi ent may elect an optional program without a thesis which consists of a 
0 


semester hours of approved graduate courses. 
Ure 


b. 5 COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION h bas 
trep Pleting his prescribed program, the candidate must pass a Manes 
My. “DSive Examination, to demonstrate substantial understanding of prin 
i m Method and their use in the area of his interest. This enm 
er. Titten, oral, or both. A graduate student who fails any pornon 6 - 
à line ^" Prehensive Examination on his first attempt may be examined ja 
vent 3 aPproval is given by the appropriate Examining gra AR 
Nate y failure to complete the Examination satisfactorily, the 

"tus terminates. 


à 

T 

t ti OMPLETE MASTER’S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
^u 

à me Master's 


candidate is allowed a maximum of three calendar es 
gree requirements, from the date of his first — 
hy is ; in prerequisite or graduate courses. A pame Puis = 
Xt a ES lowed a maximum of five calendar years. The time imit PM 
hà! Period of registration as an unclassified student before mma 
um x Student status, nor does it encompass any specified ymo wet x 
Ve nat of absence. Readmission is required upon expiration of leave o 

“T the conditions and requirements then prevailing. 


i Pete al 


SS OT 


s". E as. 


Sea eeaeetee 
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P-4 


ie 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the img 

have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted tO P. gy 
status under conditions specified by the department chairman and ap 


the Dean. 


te FOF SE 


NGINEERING ADMINISTRA m 


aoa 


MASTER OF E 


P d 


SFE 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with pn 

Section, Prince Georges Center Building, Maryland, and the Naval f 

Station, Indianhead, Maryland, is in the developmental stage of offerat 
a 


uate program leading to the degree of Master of Engineering 
The program will be open to employees of these organizations and i tg 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has academic Pt 


FS a ES 


over this degree program which is administered by the College by 
Studies. Ni, 
ia 

ADMISSION 1 y hi 
4 . . "P $ ” v 

For detailed information see * Admission as a Degree Candidate, page K 


page 22. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
r the degree of Master of Engineering Admin 


The requirements fo 
isted under the degree of Master of 


the same as those | 
73-76). 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE* à 
The Doctor of Science degree program offered by the School of of of 
and Applied Science is designed to prepare the student for à f d 
scholarship by providing a broad, balanced background of knowlege pe 

ance in the performance of research. It requires study of interrelat Té ^d 
learning as well as original research in the field of central intere. M 
toral program for each student is determined, on an individual b m 
student and his adviser. Work for the doctoral degree must E 
dence on campus except when special permission is granted 


of the department. 


1 


ADMISSION | 
E. pi n 
For detailed information see * Admission as a Degree Candidate; 


page 23. 


1 


tained P " 
tion on the Doctor of Science degree program is con 


* Complete informa! 
oj Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue. 
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IREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


rogram of study for the degree of Doctor of Science is divided into two 
e first —made up of a study of interrelated fields of learning which 
EM Beneral area of research concentration—culminates in the qualify- 
ation. The second—composed of research investigation of a partic- 
~ Ject in a special field and the presentation of such research findings E 
“n dissertation —culminates in the final examination. The general re 
E for the Doctor of Science degree are (1) a minimum of 30 semes- 
Urs of course work beyond the Master's degree in preparation for the 
Tg *Xamination; (2) a reading knowledge of one foreign language, pref- 
„oian; (3) the satisfactory completion of the qualifying examination; 
iNertation, equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours; and (5) the 
tear Passing of the final oral examination. Lun i 

'ndidate must submit to the appropriate department five complete copie 
of ration and two original copies of an abstract (not jo amer ~ 
of his dissertation no later than the date specified in the calen ar. ) 
the abstract is for inclusion in the announcement of the examination 
ion Et eeroduction by University Microfilms, Inc. One copy of the dis- 
ted a'so sent to University Microfilms, Inc. ; : aud 
dic Pies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduc 
ag tion, preparation of the abstract, and services offered ui ase 
t th Ms, Inc., are available at the School Office. The success » raa a 
ù part doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay nies o 
IC se of the expense of printing the abstract of his diserta rins 
With IVice rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. rg ag — 
te de accompanying drawings, become the property of the fait rid 
ulation ied in the University Library where bound copies are 


: dig 
Mi 
[o 


UAG 
: REQUIREMENT 


ht Student should maintain a broad outlook as he pursues his sents 
‘in m must have the capability of reading appropriate m pu 

tg. eign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one "ren 
Ui Preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission to 1 e 
‘age *Xamination. If the student wishes to satisfy this o" = 4 
d the er than Russian, he must obtain the approval first of his oc en 
Russia, 9f his department chairman; permission to use a language othe 


Ussi * nissi y ~ 
y interes ill be granted on the basis of its importance to the student 
t. 


"mp the language requirement, an examination in a tool — 
"p Togramming) may be established by the various departments. 


“sup 

" 

, l . 

tated to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must in 
"cademic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of A equals 


t? 49 
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points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral student 
ceive more than two course grades below B. If he does receive more 
course grades below B, his graduate study is terminated and his further Oat 
ment prohibited. Courses in which the student earns grades below 

included in his total semester-hour requirement for the degree. In tX 
student receives any grade below B, he is required to consult with his 
for a review of his program of study and discussion of possible changes 


SPECIAL DEGRE 


MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Criminal Justice) 


A new program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
Studies with a concentration in Criminal Justice is offered o! 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This interdisciplinary degre, 
consists of study in criminology, forensic sciences, law, m 

psychology, and sociology, and is particularly appropriate for la 
personnel or for students considering a career in law enforcement., 
information, contact one of the following: Richard C. Allen, Chair pe! | 
Department of Forensic Sciences, telephone 676-7390; the Office ed ay 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210; pis 
of General Studies Staff Members—Ralph I. DeBelles, Director of el 
Columbia Credit Programs, telephone 676-7061; Douglas Cartel, Sire 
Maryland Credit Programs, telephone 676-7022; John A. Morrow, 
Virginia Credit Programs, telephone 676-7040. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Higher Education Affairs) 


A new program of study leading to the degree of Master of 4e j 
Studies with a concentration in Higher Education Affairs is off€ Nd 
by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This degree progra quc 
the role of the national organizations representing the field of high?" od 
The curriculum is designed to provide the participants with an eT : 
ness of trends in the field of higher education and the tools need oft for 
the effectiveness of the various associations of which they are a 
ther information, contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate 

and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or Ralph I. DeBellcs, Director 9 
Columbia Credit Programs, College of General Studies, telep 


MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Legislative Affairs) q 


A program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in "ni 
with a concentration in Legislative Affairs is offered off campus by gs 
School of Arts and Sciences. The program, focusing on the pe 
United States, includes course work in legislative theory and rese tiot » 
cesses of politics, and public policy analysis. For further inform? elt 
the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Scien of 
676-6210, or Harvey D. Snyder, Associate Director of pistrict 


Credit Programs, College of General Studies, telephone 676-7028: 
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eR OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Urban Learning) 
* * 
Pogram of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in aray- iae 
- op entration in Urban Learning is offered off-campus by the oe " e 
" E Arts and Sciences. The curriculum is designed to improve t e urban 
"rs and city teacher's understanding of the environment in which he or 
erates, With emphasis on social problems. For further information, eom 
le 67 flice of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and "RON, oe, 
mb. 6-6210, or William C. Shelton, Sr., Associate Director of District o 
^ Credit Programs, College of General Studies, telephone 676-7067. 


m OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 
station with the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, d 
'in Ag? D.C., a program of study leading to the degree of — E 
inis ministration is offered by the School of Government and -— 
‘ation. The program is open only to current students and faculty o 
y y rial College of the Armed Forces. For further information, contact 
us 38e, Faculty Adviser for the Industrial College of e ge Foret 
Nio School of Government and Business Administration, te " m 
bans or LeRoy S. Paul, Associate Director of District of Columbia Credi 


» College of General Studies, telephone 676-7062. 


me OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Environmental Studies) 


iam 9f study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Special 
th "I! à concentration in Environmental Studies is offered off-campus by 
huj, te School of Arts and Sciences. The program is —— LE 
rios Safety and health officials an enhanced understanding of ti aa 
$ in, 9f regulations in an industrial work environment. The Curr : 
hy. "Ustrial hygiene and health, environmental impacts, economics an 

k inp nagement, technology and public policy, and biostatistics. For 
gg Mation contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of 

lences, telephone 676-6210. 


? SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Social and Economic Statistics) 


i 

P . v . - * 
TM Study leading to the degree of Master of Science in ipn 
Ms by t à Concentration in Social and Economic Statistics is offered off- 


ty á 
: > j > . ^ > A 
V of ents at the International Statistical Program Center of the U.S 
| a ` 
in i ^ . . a 
Mang PS and literature of social and economic statistics, and p 
liq i Management leadership in staff development as it relates to ed 
luy; Plementation of statistical analyses. The curriculum includes 


CM and statistical methods, management and organization, -— e 
ka p» development. For further information contact the Office o 


the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210. 


Or 
S SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Telecommunication Operations) 


* * * 
" With t Study leading to the degree of Master of Science p x 
* Concentration in Telecommunication Operations is offered o 


tteee0 
ELEERI Y 


——À 
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UN 
campus by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This progra ig Jj 
signed to introduce personnel with technical backgrounds in commun | 
to related work in the field of business administration, economics, 7. gr 
ment science, political science, sociology, For fu 
mation, contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduat 
Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or one of the following College 9 
ies Staff Members—LeRoy S. Paul, Associate Director of District OF “nie 
Credit Programs, telephone 676 7062; Herbert K. Berthold, Associate 
of Virginia Credit Programs, telephone 676-7014. 


M  — M o i: 
— '—— 


-CAMPUS LOCATIONS o lieri: 
ll COLLEGE OF GENERAL < 


icr OF COLUMBIA 


332 
Ru Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20 


i: Director: Edward Corbin 
500 
M oullding T 


> | 

tive tor the Universi ity: L.S. Paul 

Lin 906: 676-7062 ! 
à Military and civilian personne 


1 After. 


hours Program 


} ewart, Jr. 
se tive for the University: Robert W. Stew 
s ne ag 7018 

Veryon 


Program: 
| Sllowin í i te in the Federal After-hours 

8 agencies participate in tl 

h 20226 
E. OF Customs. w ASHINGTON, D.C. 2 
One: James J. Dohert ty, 


Street, N.W. 
One: 964.8000 


pment 
Training and Career Develop 


ke F DOMESTIC 


JSINESS, 
AND INTERNATIONAL BUSIN 
E PORA Development Branch 
"| a" e / 

i chief, Employee tren 
uce Robinson, Chief, ode oen 
IM 25. Ctm >e Department Building, 

C e 
S 


= Avenue, N.W. 
“Phon 67-7075 or 967-7076 


S. 
F NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS DRUG 
CE TON, p.c. 20573 

E irector: N.E. Bentson, Personnel Officer 


E s 10405 Eye Street, N.W. 


* 442-24 
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| CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 


| | | 
| | Anthony W. Hudson, Director of Personnel and Labor Relations 
onnel 


| | 

| | For information contact Employee Development Officer, Pers 

| | Office: Room 1679, 1900 E Street, N.W. 

| Telephone: 632-5400 l 
[ 


20591 ,| 


| W.L Barry, Chief, Training Section, Headquarters Civilian personnel B 
(CAS-5/81) i 

Office: Room 8114A, Nassif Building, 400 7th Street, S.W. 
| Telephone: 426-2342 | 


pivision 


COAST GUARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20530 


an, Chief, Career Development Section 


Education Director: Jack Rottm 
| Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. ( 


i| | | Office: Room 1623, 10th Street anc 
Telephone: 739-5255 


TON, D.C. 20210 


Office: Room 6141, 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
| 


Telephone: 961-2101 | 
20226 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHING 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
" » ialist 
Pamela Carlson, Employee Development Special gj | 


Education Director: 
2, Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsylvania | 


Office: Room 11 
| Madison Place, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-5565 


000! 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT, WASHINGTON, p.C. 2 a 
reer De 


| 
C. Howard Larson, Chief, Training and Ca 


Education Director: 
Office: Room 215, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 


Telephone: 629-2997 


ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C: 20591 


FEDERAL AVIATION 
pment Spec! 


| 
Education Director: Phyllis Burbank, Employee Develo 
| Office: Room 510, 800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
| Telephone: 426-3320 
p.C. 105 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, 


Education Director: Thomas Tate 
Office: Room 208, 1919 M Street, N.W. 


Telephone: 632-6304 or 632-6385 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, WASHINGTON, p.c. 20551 


Education Coordinator: Sudelle Rice, Personnel Technician 
| Office: 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 737-1100, Extension 404 


is 83 
OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 


405 
IGTON, D.C. 20 
ENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, WASHING 

taining Officer: Joel B. Gerstle 


ce: Room 1142, 18th and F Streets, N.W. 
Telephone: 343-4641 or 343-7681 


IGTON, D.C. 20224 
TERNAL REVENUE SERVICI , WASHINGTON, D.C. 


S End 
ice Training Branc 
oon Director: D.C. Barry, Chief, National Office T 
b rectc & y 


. itution Avenue, N.W. 
*: Room 1311, 12th Street and Constitution Ave 
E 964-6101 


J :. 20423 
d IGTON, D.C. 2 
NTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGT 


ning Officer 
Áucatioy Director: Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., — À 
Ice: Room 1420, 1200 Constitution Aven 

Telephone: 737-9765, Extension 7116 


IGTON, D.C. 20550 
D SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, 


1 ackner 
«t Development and Training Officer: H.F. Blac 

ĉe: 1800 G Street, N.W. 
"phone: 632-4106 


20260 

." POSTAL sp RVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

iion Directors: 
9t Personne] 

Office. 


e, Chevy Chase, Md. 
*: Room 205, 6900 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy 
Telephone: 656-9125 


i Tre ining Division, 
i fahaney; J.A. Matukonis, aining 
Francis J. Ma à y; , 


| 20420 

E mn io Relations and Training 
^ nond L. Butler, Chief, Employee a 

m Irectors: Rayn 


h ee Relations and Training 
0 ili L. L oomis, Assistant C hief, Employ lati 
Misi p S 


m venue 
i ildi Vermont Avent 

T í Administration Main Building, 

Roo 100, Veterans Ad 

` Street, N.W. 

tlep 


One: 389-3101 


20314 

! Building, L’Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. vai els Mat 
N y Director and Chairman of the Armed Forces Edt 
w , Council: Philip F. Strauss 
iei oom 3C147, Pentagon 
M] Que: * 697-8015 or 697-2823 
A, C00 "dinator: William H. Johnson 
M Room GE222, Forrestal Building 
huit: 693. -8484 or 693-8485 
NUM 


binson 
hne: ve for the Universi ty: William C. Robi 
jo : 676- 7064 


d to 
se civilians, an 
Im © duty militz iry personnel and Department of Defen 
lia ' Personne] and other federal employees C. 20319 
e D.C. 
" lair, Washington, 
p allege of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, 
pdernard S. Waterman 


j e of the Armed Forces 
" oom D-2 281, Industrial College of the Arme 
| 693.8507 
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arry R. Page 


Director for the University: H 
nt, 710 21st Street, N.W. 


Office: Room 308, Hall of Governme 
Telephone: 676-7250 
Representative for the University: L.S. Paul 


Telephone: 676-7062 
Open to students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Arme 


d Forces 


Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 20032 

Education Specialist: Sylvia Wahler 
Office: Navy Research Laboratory, 
Telephone: 761-2956 

Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7062 


Bldg 72 


L.S. Paul l 


C 
Naval Security Station, 3801 Nebraska Avenue, N.W., Washington, P 
Education Services Officer: Danny Snare 
Telephone: 282-0860 pT D 

si 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMAND, 4401 MASSACHU 

. WASHINGTON, D.C. 20370 

L. S. Paul 


NAVAL 

ENUE, N.W. 
Representative for the University: 

Telephone: 676-7062 


Washington Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. 20374 
Education Services Specialist: Lt. j.g. Ron Brown, USNR 
Office: Building 92, Anacostia Naval Station 
Telephone: 433-2032 
Employee Development Officer: 
Office: Room 202, Building 172, M 
Telephone: 433-3188 or 433-3160 
Representative for the University: Harvey Snyder 
Telephone: 676-7028 
Open to government and nongovernment employees 


John Barber 
and 9th Streets, S.E. 


MARYLAND 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 21005 DT. 
Educ [ 


Aberdeen Area Education Director: John L. Lichi, Chief, 
Division E ving go 
Office: Building 3146, rdeen 


21005 
Telephone: (301) 278-3385 | 
Representative for the University: Frank Dulong p 
Telephone: (202) 676-7029 A 
met er of 
Open to everyone by permission of 
Ground 


Army Education Center, Abe 


the Commanding Offic 


Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20331 
Education Services Officer: Lloyd J. Flynn 

Office: Building 3484 

Telephone: 981-6377 
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iore 

te lative for the 1 niversity: Michael G. O’Connor 

bat One: 676-7023 

? military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by permission 

| 

s Mapping Agency, Topographic Center, Bethesda, Md. 20315 

"ali "T 

wi Director. Gene Hastings, Chief, Training and Development Division 

Teleph "TSkine Hall, 6500 Brooks I ane 
S, De: 227.2147 

Tiepa for the U niversity: Edward B Wright 

ky me: 676.7 7024 

be Ployees of the Defense M: ipping Agency, Topographic Center, and others 


‘ing m Obtained 


at least one week prior to the first week of classes, from the 
*velopment Division, Telephone 227-2147 


99d Arsen l, ? 
Nui, al, Md, 21010 


n 
ve: i flicer: Robert P. Mehr 
th uilding 4475, Edgewood Arsenal. Md 21010 
N One: 


[: (301) 671-2 

ta ative cen 

NNNM Ye Uni Iversity: Frank Dulong 
Boe * (2 202) 676 7029 

*ryone 


2166 


by Permission of the Commanding Officer of Edgewood Arsenal 
i. '* G. Meade, Md. 20755 


CN rector: Robert Ré 


NM Ne: p. ding B393, Army Educ: ation Center 
Phu (301) 677-6421 


İy i 

“hone. for the University: Frank Dulong 
(o . (20> 7 > 

x 


Y permission of the C 


ambicur 


ommanding Officer of Fort George G. 


Nay 
"i D; x Medical Ce 
A ir . 
W tiling v Szabados, Head, Training and Educational Services 
0 


nter, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


676-7024 "sity: Edward B Wright 


F » Tati . 
AL Civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the National 
» an to others às space permits 


on 0 and A tmosphe ric 

i pm ; Daniel E. Bella 

d 20859’ North Bethesda Office Center II, 
e: 


Administration, Rockville, Md. 20852 


5640 Nicholson Lane, Rock- 


EM 676. Top University Edward B. Wright 


9 el 
Yees of the Department of Commerce and to others by permission 


N my, 
Ann : 
A he 5 the "Polis, Md. 21402 


aj uversity Programs and Education Officer: William W. Jeffries, 
aj Academy 


ee 


=a 
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Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 


Telephone: (202) 676-7023 
Open to everyone by permission of the Superintendent of the U.S. Naval Agi 


Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 20670 y 
Ted White, Head, Employee Development; Wanda Denton, Employee Devel 
Specialist 

Office: Naval Building 463, Civilian Personnel Department 

Telephone: (301) 863-3734 or 863-3735 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 


Telephone: (202) 676-7024 poris 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by 


Naval Graduate Dental School, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Commanding Officer: RADM George D. Selfridge, DC, USN 
Education Director: CAPT Robert G. Thompson, DC, USN 
Office: Building 122 
Telephone: 295-0064 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright ol 


Telephone: 676-7024 Naval 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty and graduate study at the 
uate Dental School 
Naval School of Health Care Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 — | 
Commanding Officer: CAPT William J. Green, Jr., MSC, USN | 
Executive Officer: CDR William Auton, MSC, USN 
Office: Room 131, Building 141 i 
Telephone: 295-1314 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 at the US 


Open to military personnel assigned to duty under instruction 
School of Health Care Administration 


402 
Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Md. 21 


Office: Building 42, Training Center 
Telephone: (301) 267-2171 

Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Telephone: (202) 676-7023 


; ter 
Open to everyone by permission of the Officer in charge of the Cen 


Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md. 2 


Civilian Personnel Officer: F.D. Harman, Jr. 
Office: Room 113A, Building 8 
Telephone: 227-1204 or 227-1169 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright et? 
R 


Telephone: 676-7024 Ship 
Open to military personnel and civilian employees of the Naval 
Development Center and to others by permission 

eorges Center 


Naval Ships Engineering Command (see Prince G 
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‘tin Building, Rockville, Md. 20852 
ES 

Iw Officer: Gertrude Palder 

Ty 00m 3A25, 5600 Fishers Lane 

ep Dine: 443-3119 


j^ Native Ex the University: Anne O. Currier 
n ee Ne: 676-7249 


IV employees of the Department of Hez 


alth, Education, and Welfare and to 
Y Permission 


Nee à 
13 pcs Center Building (Naval Ships Engineering Center), Hyatts- 
788 


tio 
x ^ Director Doris B. Moore 


Me p oom 118E, Civilian Personnel Office, 3700 East-West Highway 
Phone: 436. 1104 
ht 


DC for the U niversity: Douglas H. Carter 
UIN One: 676. 7022 


° ever yone 


“Seni Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 
d Center for C ontinuing E 


Ibe, Op om 4-L-11, Annex Building, Division of Training and Career 
"thon e. 6401 Security Boulevard 
he, *: (301) 594.4529 
ite for the University: 
b em; pi (202) 676.7029 

Ployees of the S 


ducation: Jasper Trigg 


Frank Dulong 


ocial Security Administration and to others by permission 
t 


EUN 


Hall Station, Arlington, Va. 22212 


' Ar 

T Education Center: James Rumpler 
ho tilding 316 

~ ! 692.5450 
"nh E for the U niversity: William C. Robinson 
"y i^ 676-706 64 


° active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


tof Nay 
val Personnel (See Arlington Annex) 
AN, 


P vy, Arlington, Va. 22203 
ien ald E. Marquart 


Tanya Fogg 


; Ballston Towers #2, 801 North Randolph Street 
-4476 or 692-4478 


Bal velop, o Locations Served: 
alisto 


| leg, n Towers #2, Room 1111, Tanya Fogg, 692-4476 
IQ. 9^ Plaza, Room 158. Ar Casabianca, 692-8524 
y stal Mall 


atio, ~ 7*3, Room 817, Patricia McGinnis, 697-4530 
nal Center #3, Room 4E66, Alex Lathers, 692-5610 


RAINER 
tass eres 
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Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Telephone: 676-7023 

Open to military and civilian personnel 

if space is available 


of the Department of Defense and t0 


Agency, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


Defense Supply 
pment Branch 


Education Director: Philip C. Strang, Chief, Employee Develo 
Office: Room 8A111 


Telephone: 274-7493 
Representative for the University; William C. Robinson 


Telephone: 676-7064 


to of 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and 


by permission 


Fairfax County Government, Fairfax, Va. 22030 


Employee Training and Development Supervisor: Rolfe Schroeder 
Office: Personnel Office, 10409 Main Street, Fairfax, Va. 
Telephone: 691-3437 
Representative for the University: Gerry Bassett @ 
mitted 


Telephone: (202) 676-7063 
Open to employees of Fairfax County Government. Others may be 


permission and as space becomes available 


Falls Church High School, 7521 Jaguar Trail (entrance opposite Mel | 
ing, Arlington Boulevard), Falls Church, Va. 22046 


Assistant Principal: James Powell 
Telephone: 573-4900 
Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 


Telephone: 676-7014 


Fort Belvoir, Va. 22060 


Education Director: Eric Eber 
Office: Building T-1483 
Telephone: 664-3154 or 664-4546 
Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor go 
o others by 


Telephone: 676-7023 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and t 


Fort Myer, Va. 22211 
Education Director: Elizabeth J. McGowan 
Office: Building 303, North Post, Post Education Center 


Telephone: 697-0607 
Representative for the University: Elisabeth P. Clarkson 


Telephone: 676-7026 by 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others 


14 
Alexandria, Va. ur. 
f Defense | 


Hoffman Building, 2461 Eisenhower Avenue, 


Education Director and Chairman of the Department O 
Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 

Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 
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^ir ks 

"d Administrat ator: John Rice 
[o ; 00m 124. Hoffman 
bane hone: 325-0150 
Tentative for the University: William C. Robinson 
he “Phone: 676-7064 


active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 
[ 


V 4 Am on 
Ih, "Y Materiel Command, AMC Building, 
tia, Va. 22333 


Building 


5001 Eisenhower Avenue, 


"mw 'A Director 


and Chairman of the Department of Defense Education and 
Im Council: Philip F. Strauss 
e 90m 3C147, Pent; igon 
Pent; ne: 697.g( 015 or 697-283 
tle Alive for the q niversity: Wi lliam C. Robinson, Room 3C 155, Pentagon 
Phone: (P 


entagon) 697-3141 
(University) 676 7064 


t Divia: 
Division of E-Systems, Inc., Falls Church, Va. 22046 
n Dire 


Pw ctor: Louise Hobbs, Personnel Relations Manager 
lu 77 - Arli 
oi ~ Arlington Boulevard 
: 560- 5000, Extension 2450 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS COMMAND 


Sw ` 

tty Chief, Technical Serv 
hae lelpar Annex 
. Ph ne: 756-5488 


or om : niversity: Herbert K. Berthold 
' 676.7 


ices and Training Division 


uil 
y ding, 5611 Columbia Pike, Falls Church, Va. 22041 
n 
NY irector | Chairman of the Department of Defense Education and 
wie. p ISOry Bonnell: 


a Roo Philip F. Strauss 
“hone, , Pent: agon 
7-801: “to 697-2823 
b 
Ur 
ARY +, 
"es à TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AND TERMINAL SERVICE 
Am 


: Beth Todd 
1 phone oom 734. Nassif Building 
itive fo, 96-1088 


one. the L niversity: William C. Robinson 

NS 676.7 7064 
| Uty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 
wu " 

Pon, Ww... 
T > Washington, D.C. 20310 

t 

X Train: *ntagon Education 

N ni 


Center, Chairman of the Armed Forces Educa- 
8 Advisory Council, and Educ ation Officer for the U.S. Army: 


$i oor, a. : Robert B Emery, Jr. 
"ne: G Cia, Pentagon 


“3 or 697 -6805 or 697-8015 


uv 2 X" 
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U.S. 


AIR FORCE 


Education Officer: Edwin Corbin 
Office: Room 5E410, Pentagon 


Telephone: 697-1863 or 697-7074 


Represe 


pentas 


ntative for the University: William C. Robinson, Room 3C155, 


Pentagon Telephone: 697-3141 


University Telephone: 676-7064 
Open only to active duty and retired military personnel and all fede 


U.S. Geological Survey National Center, Topographic Di 


Valley 


ral employe“ 
12201 8 


vision, 
Drive, Reston, Va. 22092 


Education Officer: Maurice Reed, Assistant to the Chief 
Telephone: 860-6222 
Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 


Tele 


phone: 676-7014 


U.S. Marine Corps Base, Quantico, Va. 22134 


Education Officer: Major Wayne A. Babb, USMC 
Office: Education Office, Building 2008 
Telephone: (703) 640-2826 


Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Telephone: (202) 676-7023 : 
Open to military personnel and their dependents and civilian 


| 
personnel at? 


the Marine Corps Base. Others may be admitted by permission ; 


Washi 
22075 


Education Director: Doug French, Educational Pla 


Route 7, Lees? 


ment 


ngton Air Route Traffic Control Center (FAA), 


nning and Develop 


Telephone: (703) 783-0745, Extension 216 
Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: (202) 676-7014 


Washington National Airport (FAA), Washington, p.c. 20001 "T". 


Planning Development and Education Officer: William E. 


Freeman, | 


Training Office 
Office: FAA Offices, Balcony, Main Terminal Building 


Tel 


ephone: 557-2860 or 628-8781 


Representative for the University: Elisabeth P. Clarkson 
Telephone: 676-7026 " 


West 


ya. 
Springfield High School, 6100 Rolling Road, Springfield, 


Representative for the University: Gerry Bassett » 


Telephone: 676-7063 


Xerox International Center for Training and Management 
7, (19 miles west of Tyson's Corner) Leesburg, Va. 


peveop? 
22075 


Education Officer: John Cicero 
Telephone: (703) 777-8000, ex. 6305 


Repre 


Telephone: 676-7014 


sentative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 


ly CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF EDUCATION COURSES 
TEACHERS 


y 
Pur OF COLU 


MBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
' Guines, Associate Superintendent of Instructional Services 
Ty Room 903, Presidential Building, 415 12th Street, N.W. 
hie tone: 737-1062 

eta for the Univ ersity: William C. Shelton, Sr. 

i hone: 676-7067 


LAND 


1 Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, Md. 21402 
| Oce. Ott, Assistant in Personnel 


Mhon oe Arundel County Board of Education, Green Street 
eat: (301) 268-3345 
| 1 


leni Ve for the University: Anne O. Currier 
| Mone: (202) 676-7249 


E. 
~~ City Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

| t 

|i, t at Personnel: Marvin C. Davis, Kenneth Horvath 
|i, Bast 25th Street 

er: (301) 467-4000, Extension 451 

Moho’ for the University: Frank Dulong . 
| ne: (202) 676.7029 

j 


he County Public Schools, Denton, Md. 21629 


$ . 
ve: don, Director of Instruction 
"eh Building, Market Street 
One: 
(301) 479-1460 


NM 
, E" for the University: Anne O. Currier 
" * (202) 676-7249 


Tı 
hp County Center, Waldorf, Md. 20601 


u 
he mde Program Counselor 
CRM m Stone High School 
tive for 1) 843-6461 


One. * University: Anne O. Currier 
"* (202) 676-7249 


" 
, SRT 
ig COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRINCE FREDERICK, MD. 20678 
i z 
| Mice: ^i Supervisor of Personnel 
“ep, alve 


One Tt County School Board, Dares Beach Road 
| * (301) 535.1700 
W 


AN COUNTY p 


M. 
mae 


UBLIC SCHOOLS, LA PLATA, MD. 20646 
Viner Di ae 
C » "rector of Personnel 
hone arles c 


Ounty Board of Education, Health and Education Building 
` S01) 934-467] 
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| | ST. MARY'S COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LEONARDTOWN, MD. 20650 


Office: St. Mary's County School Board of Health Building 


| 

| | Kenneth D. Rigby, Assistant in Personnel 
| | 

| Telephone: (301) 475-9141 


Dorchester County Public Schools, Cambridge, Md. 21613 


| John T. Comer, Assistant Superintendent for Personnel 
Office: 403 High Street 
Telephone: (301) 228-4747 

| Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 


Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


Kent County Public Schools, Chestertown, Md. 21620 


Robert J. Eckert, Director of Instructional Services 
Office: 400 High Street 
Telephone: (301) 778-1595 

Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


Ma. 21108 


Maryland State Department of Education, Millersville, 


Donald Hall, Director of Training and Development Center 


Office: Route 175 
Telephone: (301) 923-3425 

Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 
Telephone: (202) 676-7029 


Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md. 20850 


Leonard M. Orloff, Director, Staff Development : street 
Office: Montgomery County School Board, 850 North Washington 
Telephone: 279-3444 

| Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 

Telephone: 676-7249 


ro, Mä, 2087 


Prince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlbo 
| ‘ ining 
| Edward Turner, Director of Staff Development and In-service Train 
Office: Prince Georges County School Board 
Telephone: 627-4800, Extension 218 
Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 


Telephone: 676-7249 | 


| Queen Anne County Public Schools, Centreville, Md. 21617 


| i John E. Miller, Assistant Superintendent 

i | Telephone: (301) 758-0855 

Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier | 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 
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ly 
e County Public Schools, Easton, Md. 21601 
Ws. 
D F. Best, 


E. Assistant to the Superintendent 
Dis Washington and Dover Streets 
be: (301) 822-0330 


| Tees tive for the University: Anne O. Currier 
| “Mone: (202) 676-7249 
Neon 
| ' ‘co County Public Schools, Salisbury, Md. 21801 
Oiee Middleton III, Director of Personnel 
| Teen, ng Avenue and Mount Herman Road 

wae (301) 742-5128 
| ligi! Ve for the Univ ersity: Anne O. Currier 

One: (202) 676-7249 

T 


N 
| dtia Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 22301 


is Hills, Staff Development Officer 


ly’ 418 So ach; 
"nho . South Washington Street 
"ine: 549-1390 


ves for th 


! Phone. € University: Gerry Bassett, 


676-7063; John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-7040 


M, County Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 22201 
b Staff Development Officer 

NUM . e Orth Quincy Street 

Tice: 558-288 


€ University: Gerry Bassett, 
7249: John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-7063 


C 
N mty Public Schools, Fairfax, Va. 22150 
A 


M 10709 Jr., Staff Development Officer 
One 6 


Page Avenue 
Iii: 691-3209 
Mone: for the University: Gerry Bassett, 
1 * 9/6-7249. John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-7063 
NT Ci 


A E ty Public Schools, Falls Church, Va. 22043 


Jniversity: Gerry Bassett, 


6-7249; John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-7063 


Coy 
n up 
en Public Schools. Leesburg, Va. 22075 
RSO, tds, Staff Development Officer 


i Ludon e Supervisor, Elementary Education 


: Ounty School Board, 20 Union Street 
Qui, (703) 777.2271 
Or 


t Jniversitv- 
è; 626725 University: 


Gerry Bassett, 
49; John A. N 


forrow, Telephone: 676-7063 
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Prince William County Public Schools, Manassas, Va. 22110 


William Helton, Director, Extension Education 


Office: Tudor Lane 
Telephone: (703) 791-3113 
Representatives for the University: Gerry Bassett, 
Telephone: 676-7249; John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-7063 


TIDEWATER CENTER 


Director, George Washington University Tidewater Center: Robert c. $ 
Office: 2019 Cunningham Drive, Hampton, Va. 23666 
Telephone: (804) 838-8444 

Open to any qualified individual 


: v 
Serves the cities in the Tidewater area of Virginia and the following go 


installations: 


Camp Elmore, Norfolk, Va. 23511 

Education Officer: Capt. T. Catana, USMC 
Telephone: (804) 444-5476 

Fort Eustis, Va. 23604 

Education Director: Michael A. Yannitello 
Telephone: (804) 878-5508 

Fort Lee, Va. 23801 

General Education Director: Leland Slaydon 
Telephone: (804) 734-2605 

Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 

Education Director: William R. Foley 
Telephone: (804) 727-2454 

Fort Story, Virginia Beach, Va. 23459 


Education Director: E.F. Bolick 
Telephone: (804) 428-1111, Extension 2151 " 


^ f. 
Guided Missile School/Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 23461 
Educational Adviser: W.R. Hudgins 


Telephone: (804) 425-4473 
Educational Director (Base): LCDR H. Ludwig 


Telephone: (804) 425-4184 


Langley Air Force Base, Va. 23365 


Education Services Officer: Robert J. Dewey 
Telephone: (804) 764-5757 


E 


| tening and Education Services Branch: Malcolm P. Clark 
One: (804) 827-2611 


E " 
Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 
"esti 
ly eal Services Officer: Lt. W. Staniszewski, USN 


Phone; (804) 444-3291 
ta V Ai 
T Station, Oceana, Virginia Beach, Va. 23460 


“ation 
D» nal Services Officer: Lt. j.g. A. Carro, USN 
One: (804) 425.2613 


h 


Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. 23521 


ge’ Services Officer: Ensign Betsi Jones, USN 
* (804) 464-7811 


§ i 
k. Ply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23512 
lig Director : George Green 
| — "*: (804) 444-4912 


N 
' Atlangs 
k tic Fleet, U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


Noho ime Prices Officer: LCDR B.G.Windom, USN 
.— "I: (804) 444-6945 
'N 

aval 


^ al Regional Medical Center, Portsmouth, Va. 23708 


Off 
apt CDR Harry P. Miller, USN 
(804) 397. 6541, Extension 561 


" "Il Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


P Director: LCDR W.F. 
* (804) 444 7572 


Herrin, USN 
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Langley Research Center, Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 23365 
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tnan esee 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


: a 
ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetical ; 
ranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the cou nort 
struction. Courses carrying the designation "Campus Course’ ar oie 
offered only on campus. The courses are subject to change. The 
reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS n 
I 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APP 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are ien "n 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the appro". cet! 
adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to m 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they 
ited toward a higher degree. planned 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 "Y w 
students in the junior and senior years. Except for Accounting and? 
may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of wp $ 
instructor at the time of registration. Such approval is granted to oo" 
provision that students must complete additional work in OF 
graduate credit. 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered above 200 are planned ft 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval o 
qualified seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. " Ad l 
registering for Accounting, Business Administration, Health an pave $ 
tion, Management Science, or Public Administration courses pp p 
average, the prior approval of the department chairman who » an the £ 
the graduate course, the prior approval of the faculty adviser minist 4 
approval of the Dean of the School of Government and Busine maY 
Nondegree students who have not completed a Bachelor $ deg and 
roll in graduate courses offered by the School of Governmen 


Administration. 
96 
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“Hoo, 
OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Me, 
lo i eee from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 
ta ie c mias may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 
dto 309 "^ advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered 
la y bue planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be 
rima ilv ified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 400 
Ty for doctoral students. 


n 
"STE 
ER HOURS OF CREDIT 


k 
* lümbe 
iber of semester 


Moure ie: hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
is s. s : 

jM, T us » IN most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
Ml oa — ee > - : : 

c), and t year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked 


n 


a semester c x à 
Our usu dp course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semes- 
En allv c a a : À 
t of on y consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class 
* laboratory period a week for one semester. 


ille desn 
"W. Scripti Mes f ; P 
t Plon of courses in this catalogue, the following abbreviations are 


ly, Accounting ; EN 
a nting HCA Health Care Administration 


ees Hist History cg and Le 
ln Applied Lc 1 HKLS Human Kinetics and Leisure 
EL. E 
b ioloo;. E ta talian 
a lites Annet Jour Journalism - i 
i Cartograph aration LAm Latin American Studies 
| Chemistry y Mgt Management Science 
Qa Civil EL Math Mathematics — I 
| ay inese fering ME Mechanical Engineering 
| li lassics Mus Music 
| N Omputer Scien. Ocea Oceanography 
| Nay, Economic, cience OR Operations Research 
| tp Education Phar Pharmacology 
: hu Electrica] Enoi Phil Philosophy 
My English o noering Phys Physics 
KY MNgineering PSe Political Science 
] ij. Mineering administration Psyc Psychology - : 
N tamentsl 9. PAd Public Administration 
| Forensic Sci al Health Rel Religion 
| French o Slav Slavic Languages and 
*w Geodesy Literatures 
| COpra nh. Soc Sociology 
^u Science Phy and Regional Span Spanish 
"m eolo SpEd Special Education 
Le manic UM SPDR Speech and Drama 
llerature, ^ stages and Stat Statistics 


TCom  Telecommunication Operations 


Accounting 


* 


^ stees 
tasn eae ss 


2 Salis CS ce Rs —— 


credit. 


Chairman: 
676-6055 
Accounting 


g; Government 302, Td? 


ken for go j 


AJ. Mastro, Professor of Accountin 


courses numbered below the 200 level may not be ta 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 


Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analysent 


and communication 


ports; the accounting measurement 

nomic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. wee 
have received credit for Acct 115 cannot receive credit for A 

101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) : "md 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility ^j go 
standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control get Y 
tion, relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. redit for M 
have received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive © 
101. 

111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) e "m 
The analysis and interpretation of financial statements for "ise: P 
of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. 

1-2. 

115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) "LA 
Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial pea 
necessary to the management process. Students who have 
for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. 

6 


121 Intermediate Accounting (3) 
In-depth study of accounting 
assets and services, income and equity accounting, 
sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 


132 Accounting Theory (3) 
Current thought as reflecte 
and accounting research associations, 
literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accountin 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 


144 Federal Accounting (3) 
Accounting procedures in the federal government, 
agency-level accounts and accounting support o 


Prerequisite: Acct 141. 


161 Federal Income Taxation (3) " 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals, 
differences between tax accounting and financial ac 


171 Auditing (3) odii, 
ally acceptes pre 


Principles and procedures of auditing: gener 
ards, internal control, audit objectives and report ct 121. 
of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: | 


functions and basic theory: at 
pre 


: po 
d in the pronouncements of leadint M. 
major contributions 


p^ 
g for govern 


o en 
NT 
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ACCOUNTING 99 


181 Accounting Systems (3) 


Tganization and use of accounting information: —— 
tion, control, and reporting; development, design, and installation ye 
counting systems; accounting communication patterns. Prerequisite: 

101, 171, 
l . 
91 Advanced Accounting (3) 


Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated — 
Usiness combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, d s yen 
idusted Statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: 

21. 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 


E. , T5 : ation 
rinciples and procedures in the development, Eom, m d 
Of à system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequisite: 


,, Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive 
Credit for Acct 193. 


2] 4 
5 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) à 
tudy of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting TU 
Trgarily from the management point of view. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 o. 


', Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive credit 
for Acct 215, 


3 
l Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) 


the canting Principles and concepts and recent theories concerned with 
* Valuation and amortization of assets and determination of income. 
Terequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. 


4] : n k 
Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) 


Merrelationships of accounting and behavioral sciences, economics, math- 


Matica] methods, operations research. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 
: unting, 


Usiness 
Sderal į ax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, -— 
eir Owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business decisions an 
X research. 


Income Taxation (3) 
ncome t 


25 
sottemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) ret 
tion y of auditing concepts: generally accepted auditing standard s, € 
System Statistical sampling to auditing, audit of electronic data proc 

26 a Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 


anning and Control (3) 


rerative Case study approach to management systems «Bonner s 
Prick and decisions: value indices for organizational sub-units, ayer 
Pre DP Contemporary control systems, accounting framework and cycle. 

ip ,- Wisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 
Cc 1 ` 
"m Information Systems (3) 
e J 


Opment and application of accounting system theory, including 


Ysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data proc- 


teque accounting systems, and management information systems. Pre- 
ite: Acct 1-2 or 115, 


anal 


W 


(P. Mar in Accounting (3) 

S "ly Acct 295) 
cted ionis aii critical analysis and evaluation developed in 

minar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 
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American Civilization* 


Director: H.F. Gillette, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
phone 676-6070 
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Se Pant 
American Civilization, 2 | 


pus Course) @ 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) (Cam times 
Themes and issues in American civilization since CO nial 


emphasis on their contemporary importance. 


226 Ethnic Identity and the Melting Pot (3) qe se 
An approach to understanding American civilization through intro? 
some of its ethnic and racial groups. The approach will be 

and sociological materials. 


nary, using historical, literary, 
271 Seminar: Research and Teaching in American Civilization O^, a 
udies as an area for research 


Consideration of American st 
introduction to bibliography. \ 


Anthropology E — 
» x 


r of Anthropology: 


Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1-2 is prerequisite to all other cog hy P^ 
thropology except Anth 158 and 162. This prerequisite may 
sion of instructor. 
1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) ig ano P 
ysical evolution, principi” 


Anth 1: survey of man’s origin, ph 
Anth 2: survey of the world’s cultures, 


tural behavior. » 
153 Psychological Anthropology (3) a the if 
ries to human evolution est 


Relevance of psychological theo : 
cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants 
mation and mental health. 


154 Mythology and Folklore (3) 


"Traditional verbal expression of supernatu! 


Chairman: R.L. Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professo 


phone 676-6075 


illustrating 


«al or social belief 


thought; verbal art. : 

155 Primitive Religion (3) gos 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies a 
religious beliefs and practices. Emphasis on religious 

157 Primitive Social Organization (3) P NU d 
The analysis of the social organization of primitive 
nomic, and political systems. 

171 Native Peoples of North America (3) IT. d” 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative | 
areas of the continent. 


* Administered by the American Studies Program. 
100 


} 


`, 


las Latin American Archaeology (3) 


ic: the Paleo- 
© culture history of pre-Columbian Latin n ord ud 
Ndian period through the Spanish Conquest, emp asizing 
velopment of Latin American high civilizations. 


*0 Seminar: the Nature and Scope of Anthropology (3) 


ici tht; examination of the 
Survey of the development of anthropological eee bape por cnet 
Subject matter, methodology, and theoretical approaches 
“Pecially as they relate to contemporary societies, 


202 Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) 


jo ry g r since the mid- 
ajor topics of interest in contemporary anthropology 
2 


ing c j al and mono- 
h century will be taken up in order, stressing current journal 
PQ materials. 


r; Buildi 2000 G 
. MacDonald, Professor of Art and Archaeology; Building H, J 
phone 676-6085 


tW Survey Of Western Art (3—3) 


Urvey of the arts in the W 


estern world from prehistoric to modern times. 
A found 
lo > 


: y : prehistoric 
ation for further study in the history of art. es 2 t 
thic art. Art 32: proto Renaissance to contemporary art. 


N 
“Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 
anting, sculpture, 
9 crafts 
Publican 
lig 
ih Century Art in Europe (3) 
anting and sculpture. 


i ith s nces 
and architecture of America, with selected ew " 
and popular arts. Art 71: from colonial beginnings to 
age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. 


lip 
pontemporary Art (3) 


m ting and Sculpture in 20th century Europe. 


^w of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 
tudy 


li OF the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 
3 


E Art in Italy (3) 
e 


Cen I en of p chi re i 6th and 17th 
t aintin E sculpture, and architectu e in I t 

tury Ita] : 8 

On 2 an Iconography (3) 


f : l 
Christin nd development of Christian symbols and themes from early 
làn to ern times. 


» and painting of the early Christian and Byzantine 


of Chi 
Arbiter hina and Japan (3) 


» Painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


141 Interior Decoration (3) ie it 
Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs and ensemb 
out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, 
crafts. 


weaving, and wd 


146 Principles of Museum Work (3) 


oi 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problem sen 
seum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, 


tion, and educational service. 


155 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) 
Art and Archaeology program in Italy. 


156 20th Century American Art (3) ari 
An examination and study of the wide range and variety of the 
pression in American painting, sculpture, and architecture ffo Unit 
19th century to the present. Given in conjunction with New Yor i 
sity Sunrise Semester program via TV. Off-campus credit only; 
applicable to campus degree programs. 


203 Primitive Art (3) : An 
Arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, pre-Columbian 
cas, Oceania, and Africa. 


242 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) 
Art and Archaeology Program in Italy. 


-— 


Biological Sciences 
4, Telephone 67 


Chairman: A.H. Desmond, Professor of Zoology; Bell 31 


BIOLOGY 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Cam v. 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biolog 
emphasis on man as a functional organism in his environmen 


to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, $15 a semester. ) 
aod 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) (Campus |" 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological princE E 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in b! ad 75s 
lated sciences. Required of all prospective biology, uns T d 


majors. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, 


wines Administration 


^g 
e 


man : 


Mis Guy Black, Professor of Business Economics; Government 302, Telephone 


3 Introduction to Business (3) 


Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. 


101 The Business Environment (3) 


Onomic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and politi- 
cal influences; contemporary problems and issues. 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Plannin 


8, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the adn 


ninistrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
10 
5 Personnel Management (3) 


he labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 
Programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 


lo Leadership in Personnel Management (3) 

ormerly Problems in Personnel Management) i 
A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs for effective 
Personnel management and industrial relations as portrayed by case studies 
TàWn from business and government. Prerequisite: BAd 105 or permis- 
3lon of insctructor 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) , 
Merican unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, and public 
policy considerations. The negotiation and administration of collective 
l argaining agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 105 or permission of instructor. 
E Real Estate (3) 
va Ples of urban real estate practice; leasing and property management, 
ay 


ation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, urban renewal. 


"ndamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) i 
l Unctions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise. 


i 


Insurance and Estate Planning (3) 


vej rance and estate programming in providing protection and estate de- 
pment; disposition of the individual estate. 


USiness Finance (3) 


e alyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; com e 
f “lent use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sources of 
8, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2; 
Ij, ^^ I; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. 


‘ternational Business Finance (3) 
'Inciples. 


Practices, problems, and institutions of international finance. 
™Mphasis 


on international financial markets, exchange rates, balance-o 


h YMents restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequisite: BAd 131. 


lvestment and Portfolio Management (3) : 
“ory and Principles of security analysis and portfolio management, in- 


103 


104 


"c.t s 
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ational economy, industry, company, and . Mi 


cluding analysis of the n 
markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: 
1-2, BAd 131. 

141 Basic Marketing Management (3) anal 
Marketing and marketing management, consumer and demand pre 
retailing, wholesaling. Emphasis on major decision areas and tools 
requisite: BAd 102, Econ 1-2. 

143 Marketing Research (3) tho 
Principles and practices of marketing research; emphasis on ier ol f 


and techniques, sources and interpretation of da 
sults. Prerequisite: BAd 141. 


158 Physical Distribution Management (3) 


Distribution from shipper's point of view: pro 
inventory control, warehousing; traffic management emp 


private carriage. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


blems of P 
has 


161 Commercial Law (3) 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountere 
tivity; contracts, bailments, agency, sales, negotiable inst 
ruptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in business 


ing. 
171 Principles of Transportation (3) ib 
; ; t " : y Em hasis - ld 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society a P gulatin 


differences in development, economic characteristics, 


requisite: Econ 1-2. 


172 Public Utilities (3) 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility 
ices, economic characteristics, rate-making, an 
on electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prerequisite: 


concept; deve 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of variou. 
agement problems common to all modes of domesti 
transportation. Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1-2. 


174 Urban Transportation (3) 
Problems of developing balanced transportation sys 
area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, 


Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1-2; or equivalent. 


tems for 


175 Introduction to International Business (3) 


Physical movement of goods in internationa 
sential for successful trading; export shipment, d 
problems. Emphasis on ocean marine insurance à 
ment policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


ocumenta 


178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) 
Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and y 


tion; development and management of overseas O nstructo" 


world areas. Prerequisite: BAd 175 or permission O i 


ta, and presen 


a in busines $ 


nts, a 
rumen. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 105 


181 Manufacturing Production (3) 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufacturing 
facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various process 
and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; Stat 51 or equiva- 


lent, 
19 " A we : 
8 Business Policy and Administration (3) 
Terminal undergraduate course in Business Administration. Integration 
Of functional activities in arriving at over-all business policy decisions. 
rerequisite: BAd 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. 
20 : " 
? Relations of Government to Business (3) 


Regulatory and promotional activities of the government, independent 
regulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal policy, regu- 
ation of labor-management relations. 
2 8 p s " 

*rsonnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 

Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
abor-management relations. 

*minar: Personnel Management (3) 
Industria] personnel and manpower management, research in advanced 
Problems, 


l : : 
l Leadership and Executive Development (3) 
Theories of m 


) 
4 


| anagerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
*adership in large organizations and at higher management levels; exec- 


live selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission of 
Instructor. 


i 
Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 
he American labo 


lab 


r movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct of 
Or relations und 


1 er collective bargaining agreements. 


4 


“rent Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
bor Relations (3) 

» *nt problems and issues Prerequisite: BAd 212. 
age: . 

dministration of Research and Development (3) 

ormerly Met 230) 

Xamination of technological, political, and economic factors affecting the 
Rov, environment; operational aspects; management problems in military, 
are mental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource allo- 


Cati = ae 
9n, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluation. 


Qs > 
minar; Manufacturing Production (3) 

Toduction techn 

ent, 


: Administration of Research and Development (3) 
°rmer|y Met 239) 

and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with various 
research and development management. Topic will vary each 
* course is offered according to the emerging technology, current 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


operational problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: 6 to ’ 
hours of research and development management or permiss! 


structor. 
231 Financial Decision-making (3) 
t, asset man 


Functions and objectives of financial managemen » 
problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return ys ae: Adi 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequis" 


115 or equivalent, BAd 131. 


232 Capital Resource Management (3) i po | 
Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, structure; dividend | 
Prerequisite: BAd 231. 


233 International Business Finance (3) 
Analysis of problems in internatio 
evolving international payments sys 
131 or equivalent. 


235 Financial Management (3) m 
Problems of financial management; planning financial structures inco 


and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering 
security arrangements. Prerequisite: Acct 215, Mgt 201. 


237 Investment Analysis (3) P 
pas ot 


Risk-reward analysis of security investments including ana olio 9? 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction tO port ite: p 


agement; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Pre 
131. 


238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) iint p? 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer mode T. 
pendent research on investment analysis and portfolio att 

1 " * requis! 
emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. 
237. 


241 Marketing Management (3) m 
Marketing management problems; market segmentation, produ pon 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. 


243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) Er." "m. 
Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency. e 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of me 


of 
nal business finance. Impe. pi 


tem on business. Pre 


applications. 
248 International Marketing (3) Jo qot] 
Organization for international marketing, demand analysis is 


velopment and policies, marketing structure and trade P 
ing and promotion problems and policies, pricing, and legal 
tive international marketing strategy. 


255 Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) 
(Formerly International Business in Perspective) _ f 
The nature and order of magnitude of international business ; j 
terns of trade and investment; international and national 

policy issues, trends. 


" 


H 2 


^ 
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2 . . as 

256 Seminar: International Trade (3) 
Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instruments 
and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatment 
and trading blocs, trends and issues. 


257 Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) 
(Formerly Operation of the Multinational Firm) 
International market entry and expansion; operating policies, procedures, 
and problems of multinational companies; developing executives for inter- 
National business. Prerequisite: advanced Master’s degree standing. 


261 Applied Microeconomics (3) 
(Formerly Managerial Microeconomics) 
Applications of economic theory and statistics to business decisions involv- 
ing demand, production, cost, profits, investments, and inventories. Pre- 
Tequisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; or equivalent; or per- 
mission of instructor. 


262 Applied Macroeconomics (3) 
Formerly Managerial Macroeconomics) 
Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting; interpre- 
lation of economic trends and developments; analysis of governmental 
*conomic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; 
9r equivalent; or permission of instructor. 


2 : 
3 Seminar: Transportation (3) 
Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Prerequisite: 
Ad 171 or permission of instructor. 


2 
9 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 


Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
se Banization and functions in materials management. Determination of 
*Quirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 


A 
“80 
| Procurement and Contracting (3) 


Overview of procurement and contracting; emphasis on federal govern- 
ent buying policies, practices, and procedures. 


2 
Government Contract Administration (3) 


pro ulance and management of contract performance. Measurement of 
jo ets; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, negotia- 
n, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations; 


jeSulatory and policy concerns. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or permission of 
Instructor. 


35s. 
Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
ue objectives of negotiated procurement; igi, ee - 
tisk. ing of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investmen as 
hir, Cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to work re- 
——À techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or per- 
ton of instructor. 


5 
Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 
Velopment and procurement of major systems. Project management 
its impact on the procurement process. Procurement planning. Pre- 
Uisite: BAd 280 or permission of instructor. 
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E an 
i | 295 Research Methods (3) 
| (Formerly BAd 293 Business Research) " 
| | | Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources ant ot 
j m ing, research models and designs, analysis and testing, contro 
| | tation and presentation of findings. 


297 Business Policy Formulation (3) 


| Analysis of operational situations an 
| plementing solutions to managerial problems. 


| Master's degree standing. 
| 299 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) 
| phy and meth 


w 
d policy issues. Developing fo 
Prerequisite: 


Examination of thesis standards, research philoso 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


| Cartography Op ia ae — 
Cartograph! 


Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodesy, 
| Oceanography, Telephone 676-6185 or 946-3557 


1 Cartography I (3) 
(Formerly Cart 1-2 Introduction to Cartography [3-3]) ji ptio f 
Introduction to the fundamental concepts and practical @ 


cartography. 


| 2 Cartography II (3) 
| | (Formerly Cart 1-2 Introduction to Cartography [3-3]) E npn 
Aerial photography, modern topographic and hydrographic gn si t 
charting, thematic maps, map reliability, planning an 
duction. Prerequisite: Cart 1. 


| 103 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) 

| (Formerly Cart 103-4 Photo-interpretation [3-3]) tion ol f 

| | Photo-interpretation—history and applications. Interpreta a 
| graphic, vegetative, hydrologic, and man-made features: -— 17. 

applications. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: G 


li 104 Photo-interpretation (3) ! 
(Formerly Cart 103-4 Photo-interpretation (3-3) (terns UF 
Applications to urban planning and urban-industrial Photo?” 
satellite imagery and remote sensing data. Color aerial 
underwater photography. Prerequisite: Cart 103. 


we 
the earth's crust wt. 


car ice proces 


107 Physiography (3) 
Development of physiographic concepts; 


I 1 e 
climate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, 
tion; physiographic regions. 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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108 Climatology (3) 


Causes for climate and weather, air mass movements, water mass move- 
ments, physical features of boundaries. Tropics, subtropics, humid and 
dry continentals, subarctics. 


lll Ca de . 

l1 Cartographic Techniques (3) 
Techniques and procedures, field methods, evaluation of source material, 
use of scribing and contact screens in color separation, shaded relief, 


and reproduction. Lectures and laboratory. Laboratory fee to be an- 
nounced. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 


l 
12 Advanced Cartography (3) 


Automated cartography, including computer-assisted map compilation, 
Statistical mapping, automated color separation, and revision systems. 
Aerospace cartography. Prerequisite: Cart 111. 


120 ( 
“0 Computer Mapping (3) 


Methods of quantitive computer mapping. Through practical computer 
exercises, techniques are applied to a variety of mapping situations. 
aboratory fee to be announced. 


125 Marine 


y loring the extended and imaginative symbology required to depict a 
ie ally opaque environment characterized by sparsity of data; the therma- 
lC aspects of oceanographic mapping. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 


Cartography (3) 


130 
| Techniques in Remote Sensing (3) 
ormerly Remote Sensing) 


T 1 ^ ati 
Don and applications. Instrumentation. Data management. Automatic 


Interactive data interpretation. Courses or experience in the natural 
Or physical sciences recommended 


| 


ütroduction to Sensitometry (3) 


Co : , 2, EDU ic 
Astruction of tone reproduction curves; optimization of photographic 


r ati F : 
Presentation; evaluation of photo materials, equipment and systems. Pre- 
ú Quisites: Math 30, Phys 1 or comparable experience. 
2M k 
: pe and Kinetics of the Photographic Process (3) 
í ight 


> Optics and photometry as applied to the photographic process; — 
Y and densitometry for quality control and assurance; density 
» image enhancement; auto- and self-dodging; antivignetting masks. 


Associate Professor of Chemistry, Corcoran 104, Telephone 


N SCIENCE 
Ont, "ib 2 
Po *mporary Science (3-3) (C ampus Course) 
conscience majors. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Con- 
the a, topics from the physical sciences are integrated to introduce 
Science sence major to the basic methods and achievements of physical 
* Laboratory fee, $17 a semester. 
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| | 5-6 Contemporary Science (4-4) 
| | | Nonlaboratory course for off-campus stu 


sa toni 
dents only. Survey cower p 
in contemporary science: population contr | 


ol, pollution, drugs, 


tives, etc. 


| 

| 

| 

| CHEMISTRY 
| Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Berg 
course in general chemistry, ; UU p 
to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequ! 
Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $23 a semester. 


: 
| 


gn 
Library 613, Telephon én 


| Chinese* 


Chairman: Chung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese; 


| 

1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) (Campus COU gg 
| Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals prev 
| and pronunciation with graded reading and practice in write | 


site to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. | 
el II (3-3) (Campus Course) 4 


3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Lev 
Continuation of 87° «yii 


Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). 

spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language Chin £ 
Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite tO 

3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. | 


| | 
| 


Economics Nd 
gel 


mics; C-617, Telephone 
Econ 17 


Chairman: C.T. Stewart, Jr., Professor of Econo 


Departmental prerequisite: Except for Econ 217-18 and 220, 


| | requisite to all other courses in Economics. 
| 1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) jor 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the m» o^ 
and problems in contemporary I 


| principles, institutions, j 
requisite to Econ 2. 

| 101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 

Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. | 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 
| Theories of national income determination and grow 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. 


f East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


other gna 


* Administered by the Department o 


EDUCATION 111 
“ig Survey of Economics (3-3) 


For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 217: price 


theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departmental pre- 
requisite waived. 


220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 


For students in the Master of Science in Administration degree program. 
urvey of economic theory and its application to contemporary economic 
Problems. Departmental prerequisite waived. 


Neat: 
pm 


ün 
on" Donald Linkowski, Associate Professor of Education; C-514, Telephone 


n * . * * 
t prop ental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution and ade- 


tu €ssional preparation are prerequisite to courses in Education numbered 
7I to 400, 


l 
12 Educational Measurement (3) 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 


Made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
uc 108 and 123. 


l » 
28 Children's Literature (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
* children's classics, contribution of literature to child development. 


“IS. 
~ The Curriculum (3-3) 
Or experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and issues, 


Comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum development 
Subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 


7 x 
Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) 


or experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and classroom 
ching aids, with direct application to students’ situations. 
Ug H 


uman Development (3) 


"sideration of human development and behavior throughout de m» 
Search Phasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary re- 
arch. 


Child Development (3) i i 

p terdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Practical 
plications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about 

hildhood, 


) 
VA 
adolescent Development (3) : 
tig disciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Prac- 
abo Implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 
| Ut adolesce 
Y scence, 
Bagh tative Methods I: Measurement (3) 
lc Measurement techniques; selection, administration, and interpreta- 
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tion of standardized tests; construction, selection, 
questionnaires, personality inventories, and other 
ments used in research. 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) 
Educ 213: European backgrounds of American 
evolution of the American school system. 


216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learn 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and 


difficulties. 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) 


Educ 217: to help students formulate 
Educ 218: social foundations of educati 
offerings of the school. 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


Current theories of teaching and learning and their ap 
ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers. 


223 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) 
Historical and psychological background; evaluati 
materials, and techniques in teaching re 
tic and teaching techniques. Specific areas to be 
of Classes. 


224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (3) 
(Formerly Reading Problems) 
Elementary school reading difficulties; classroom 
in testing and teaching. Prerequisite: one o 
ing experience and a previous course in rea 


education. Ed ^ 


ading; demonstratio. ma 


sa a € 4 4 


"T, 
and interpretat? y 
data-gathering b 


4 


and y 


ing elementary of moi 


treatment 


pali 
a personal philosophy of pet. 
on—forces that shape po 


plication Le 


recent 
on of ! edi 


announc 


and clinical 1 
arts 


r more years o 


ding or lan 
226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) " 


Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for 


efficient reading skills, including skills in content subjects: 


evaluating reading programs. 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some oft 


he most impor 


: d 
tin an EX 
testing organi 


nt p 


lems facing the contemporary American elementary Scho" 


Current trends and research on reading, 

mathematics, science, music, art, and physical ed 
229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 

For experienced teachers and administrators. 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) social "d 
language arts, 
ucation. 


Achieving i nating s 


jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, € 


and community life. 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil pl 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual an 


anning, group js 


niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literat 


d group © 
ure. 
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232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts, including 
Practices in the operation of the elementary school. 


233 Audio-visual Education (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use of 
audio-visual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 


23 ey Ope C 
5 Analysis of Teaching (3) 
Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning and 
Implementation, feedback information on both student and program. 


23 a 3 anc’ eel 
6 Introduction to Education Technology (3) 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and im- 
Plementation of self-instructional systems. 


2 
“37 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) 


Application of systems techniques to the development of an instructional 
Program, 


24] Educ; ; «2 
: ation of the Gifted (3) sis 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


43 
Human Relations in Education (3) 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
*acher, other school personnel, and parents. 


k 
45 Se 
5 School and Community (3) 


he school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
Uilds the community. 


y) 
7 Adult and Preprofessional Technical and 
Ccupational Education (3) 2 
velopment, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends in 
adult vocational-technical-occupational education in the United States and 
?reign countries. 


250 
Counseling Drug Abusers (3) Nez 
-Ounseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Crisis interven- 


»- Self-help groups, and family therapy; individual and group counsel- 
VON 


Sn 
Foundations of Counseling (3) 
rmerly Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services) 
org edüctory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
ation, services, emerging trends, and issues. 


1 
S? 0 
"ganization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) : 
TOcedure and practice in organizing and administering school pu 
Pupil personnel programs. Admission by permission of instructor. 


253 Indivia . ; ~ : 
dual Appraisal in Counseling (3) : 
EDI rly Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling) 
ented Study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
nt Of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. 


255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) 
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254 The Middle School (3) 
Development, organization, and practices; e 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, an 
for the preadolescent. 


y! 
mphasis on the eame 
d the setting of the 


"m. 
logical, and philos, 


Examination of historical, psychological, socio ‘ 
Special attention 


bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. 
temporary problems and practices. 


257 Career Development and Information (3) 
(Formerly Educational and Occupational Development) 


Theories of career development; factors influencing the work io 
procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educationa^ 
pational information. 


258 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) 
(Formerly Techniques of Counseling) 1 oust? 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and Perso inp w 
ing. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and ¢ 
ing Educ 253 and 257. | 

259 Secondary School Administration (3) «qiti 

Survey of ad 


For experienced teachers and administrators. 
including practices of the modern high school. 


260 Secondary School Supervision (3) moder? » 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of 

visory concepts, including practices in schools. | 

263 Human Resource Development: Training and Education c of w 

Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, emerging Taite: i 

rereq get 


resource development personnel, program areas. ion 
professional preparation or experience in training, educatio» 
ment. 

264 Program Planning in Human Resource Development Qr of 
Training, education, and development programs for van wo | 
will be planned using critical events conceptual model. 
requisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. 

269—70 School Business Management (3-3) 2 wins 
Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions Of 9, pid" 


agement office in public education institutions. 
educational business management. 


271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) b fm, 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teac 


272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 
Nature, organization, human relationships, 


and techniques 
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275 Seminar: School Finance (3) 


Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of 
ancing. 


276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) 


Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, pub- 
IC participation in policy-making. 


278 School Law (3) 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of teach- 


*ts, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to the 
Broup. 


283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 
History 


; s in higher 
» Scope, purpose, present status, programs and trends in high 
educati 


on in the United States. 


? 
^4 Administration of Higher Education (3) 


Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universities; 
duties of trustees and administrators. 


285 Student Activities (3) 


Nature an 


sch Ses activities—homeroom [v ubs, assemb Ies, 
d purposes of selected ] $ l 


“tp : : i to 
ool publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attention 
Sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


3i Planning the School Plant (3) 


: 2.28 ‘Idines: ntilizati sent 

lection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization viue 

facilities: adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, and ma 

" nance problems. 
D 


" Research and Independent Study (3-3) 
Individu 


. a and con- 
al research under guidance of a staff member. Program 
*rences 


arranged with an instructor. 


* Quantitative Methods II: Research Procedures (3) ; 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. Analysis = 
slentific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of researc 

niques. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. 


9 
Personnel Administration (3) 


: ; cational 
;eanization and administration of personnel programs Do y cm xat 
lions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, an b 


3g Semi oni 
nar: Personnel Administration (3) 


Le arch: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotiations. 


Thesis Research (3-3) 


“quired of M A. in Ed. degree candidates writing Master's theses. 


É Curriculum Deve 
dies (3 to 6) , : 

or SXperienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, — 
and | Ovative programs relating to the effective elementary school socia 
"ud Curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


lopments in Elementary School Social 
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317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science (3 to 6) A 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, T 
| and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary | 
| curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


| | 320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School | 
Mathematics (3 to 6) "1 


| | For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques oil quil 
| and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary $° 
| | matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) 
| | Consideration of problems and approaches related to 


counseling alm 
counseling ^ 


and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on 
| advantaged in urban areas. | 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) m 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within 
Techniques and practice in group counseling. 


357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) 
(Formerly Mental Hygiene) 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of co 
others working with children and adolescents. 


unselors, teaches 


370 College Students and Their Community (3) sudes d” 
Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and att i, e 
contemporary college student; college student interaction 
onment. Admission by permission of instructor. 


n 371 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to College Teaching) 
General principles, methods, techniques, and exper 
| media for teaching at the college and university level. 


pa 


imental 


" 
372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) Tm d 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. 


373 The Community-Junior College (3) 
(Formerly The Junior-Community College) aea our You" 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education egal 
leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, 
| cerns. and special problems of two-year colleges. 


| 374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. 


375 Foundations of a College Student Development Program Og fe 


College student development as an integral part of higher | 


grams 
380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) 1 tt 
| ‘ns : : : «ans using Uus 
| A sensitivity learning experience in human relations sod practise 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, 
mission by permission of Department, prior to registra 
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381 Adult Learnin 
g (3) pago. E 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learning 


: ia si and social 
transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, a 
environment in adult education situations. 


382 Methods and Techniques of Adult Learning (3) ge 
Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing 
Oriented learning situation in adult learning programs. 

383 C ; 

Ounseling of Adults (3) A "T 
. : ; asizin 
Cories and practical applications of personal conset. le m «t 
istinct needs of adults and young adults in occupationa z bushaade 
Supervisors, instructors, and counselors in military, government, 
and industry settings. 
384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) 


: : hool and 
*asurement and evaluation of adult learning programs in sc 


- ^ i organiza- 
nonschool agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary org 
tion, and community, 


386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) 


- in the fields 
or M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and trends icd Oy par 

ot adult education and human resource development. Admissi 

Mission of instructor. 


7 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) 


. opera- 
.OBram administration, staff recruitment and delopant, Geral pe 
1 ns, facilities, and maintenance of effective community rela b 
$c 


: ent (3 
°nsultant-Client Relationship in Human Resource "i e " 
jamination of the consulting process, earner ^ gren 

dilemmas using theory and field experience for individua a iude 
tional development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280 Program Plan 
dult Education (3); or approval of instructor. 


egal Problems in Higher Education (3) a8 
lavestigation of legal problems in higher education related to administra 
» On, students, faculty, and academic program. 
llege and University Curriculum (3) nido: md 
velopment, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, 
3 in the higher education curriculum. 
cing Higher Education (3) 


Sis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, p 
y t budgets, and financial methods and practices. 
“acticum in Higher Education (3 to 6 
: gher Education (3 to 6) 
Apes field experiences in higher education; reports and conferences. 
ton by permission of instructor. 


Or “ge and University Governance (3) 


in inizationa] and administrative structures, patterns, and relationships 
y *r education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. 

Orpo es and Practices in Educational Administrative 

(p... "Ization (3 to 6) 


m * pope 
Appii erly Problems and Practices in School Administrative Organization) 
i 


~ : : u- 
tip, "tion of principles and practices concerned with change and eval 
On . ^e : 
ucational administration. 


4 
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399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) 


Application of the theories and principles of administration i "I 
schools. Student participation with guidance by recognize regio! 


titioners. 

400 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) : 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repe 
credit. | 

Engineering and Applied Science p 


Coordinator of NASA-Langley Graduate Program: S.W. Yuan, Professor of 
neering and Applied Science, Tompkins 118, Telephone 676-6749 


Program Adviser of Naval Ship Researc 
J.E. Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering, Tompkins 109, Telephone 6 


lis, 
Program Adviser of Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Annah eh 
S.W. Yuan, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science, Tompkins 1^^* 


676-6749 | 


pM 
h and Development Center, Cardero | 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


115 Engineering Analysis m (3) 
Solution of engineering problems using concepts from 
tistics, including random variables, distribution functions, 
expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hyP© 
correlation, and regression. This methodology appli 


structural design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, 
ineering management, an 


equipment reliability, engi 
Prerequisite: Math 32. 


211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) incl ysis 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables nc 
tour integration, conformal mapping, inversion, inte 


value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


212 Analytical Methods in Engineering Il (3) cerit 
lation of engine? 


Analytical methods appropriate to the formu. 
including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue pro 
Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. 


proval of Department. 
j 


213 Analytical Methods in Engineering IMI (3) owi à 
ems inv ed 


Analytical techniques applied to engineering prob ne. 
propagation, diffusion processes, and potential distribution | 


approval of Department. 

214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) odii pil 
Introduction to variational methods in engineering ine ples 
Galerkin approximation methods for boundary-value vals 


of linear integral equations arising from engineering ana 


approval of Department. 
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As Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) 
(Formerly Special Topics in Engineering Analysis) : 
Advanced methods in solution of boundary-initial value problems in 
engineering, including characteristics, wave propagation, and Green's func- 
tions, Prerequisite: ApSc 213. 


216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) 
(Formerly ApSc 215) - 
Selected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied to pronman 
solution of nonlinear boundary and initial value problems in engineermg; 
(2) application of singular integral equations in problems of €—: 
(3) applications of elements of functional analysis in engineering an 
Science. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


t ENGINEERING 


168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) - 
Engineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth x a tm 
Capacity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120 Introc uc- 
tion to the Mechanics of Solids (4) and ME 126 Fluid Mechanics (3). 


191 Metal Structures (3) 


"ER i CES ents; connec- 
Principles of the design of metal structures; structural —— A ^d 
lions; specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. Frereq 
Site: CE 123 Structural Theory (6). 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) r C 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of rein- 
forcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elements, 
Methods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 123 Structural Theory (6). 


201 Design of Metal Structures (3) . 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design - A 
Vanced structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, — 
esign principles, box type girders, cable systems, composite girders, an 
Special topics. Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. 


) 

x 2 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) - 
tructural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, vc gn - 
*sign of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, er 
Mrength and deformation, box type girders, hysteretic taper: * isa 
Considerations, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. 


à 
: Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) ES 
T'üctura| behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete Vimeo, 
“sign in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, an 
y Precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. 
< 


9undation Engineering (3) : 
| tinciples of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to us = 
Ysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile foundations, 
lelaining structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and water- 
eont structures, Problems associated with subsurface cmn = 
Natering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: CE 204 Appliec 


Eu Mechanics 1 (3) or CE 205 Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) or 
Quivalent. 


— '— MÁS 


ESSET 


ec 


ES) 
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253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures o | 
t 


Operational and structural failure mechanisms; instability, frac Aspe | 
fatigue. Operational and structural safety, probability of failure. sii | 
of probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk re 

ty, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) eo 
Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal dai 
in structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mee 
(3) structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for 
loads, or (5) structural synthesis and optimization. May be re 3) 
credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 Methods of Structural Analysis e 
approval of Department. Topic to annuonced in the Schedule 9| 


255 Coastal Processes (3) j 
Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coas dget 
and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment bu ani 
sponse of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, ization 
bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune stab! 
sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


tal sediment prop 


258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering Il (3) 
Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis 
structures: piers, jetties, and protective structures; off- 
forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor oper 
ment. Prerequisite: CE 257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering 
252 General Structural Dynamics (3) or equivalent. 


iit 
and design of je 
shore drilling piy 


‘ons 
- 0); g 


259 Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads (3) «e the ff 
Hydrodynamics of bodies oscillating in calm water. Cylinders i 


surface. Forces and moments on à fixed body in waves. 
d ocean * qiii 


theory for six degrees of freedom motions for ships an n fo" 
in regular waves. Nonlinear-roll motions. Dynamic loads on e" 
vehicles and fixed structures in a seaway. Prerequisite: 
alent. 

260 Random Processes in Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) : w| 


Basic principles and concepts of spectral analysis, linear PilitY fur 
the superposition principle; statistical prediction and proba pro 
tion, Rayleigh distribution and its properties, threshold crossing stati 
prediction of extreme values; related topics dealing Wit "m 
prediction of ocean waves, motions and wave forces © ! 


Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) ith 
ing W giat 


Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loadi t : 
asd e astic fou yt 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on € ge? i 


theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; yy; gs 
ear bending theory and its simplification to membrane theo pic 
stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Speci 
Prerequisite: graduate status. | 
263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) : "x 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inii Kin 


frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational meth resi asl 
plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened struc p 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite 
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271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 


Introductory course designed to acquaint the student with some physical 
Concepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechanics. 
Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions of a 
fluid media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion around 
two- and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Introduction 
lo thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and movement 
Of bodies moving in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of 
Department. 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refrac- 
tion, diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow- 
Water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. 
àve generation by wind; state-of-the-art based on correlation between 
theory and measurements. Wave-breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: 
E 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 


as Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) ; . 
Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) interfacial 
(internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean and coastal engi- 
neering, or (4) other selected topics. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 
Ment. May be repeated for credit. 


Vike SCIENCE 


i Introduction to Computer Systems I (3) 

Introduction to programming digital computers in a macro-assembly lan- 
guage and higher-level procedural languages; techniques in machine con- 
trol and memory addressing. Characteristics of different computer struc- 
tures and the programming of such machines. Introduction to the struc- 
Ure of compiler languages; parsing of compiler language statements. 

Aracteristics and choice of data processing language. det pm 

i or EE 51 Applications of Computers (3) or equivalent, assembly 
anguage programming experience, and permission of instructor. 


x Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) 
llroduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; analysis and 
Synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization tech- 
niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arithmetic in 
“8ital computers, digital computer architecture and the design of Tono- 
‘Onal Sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units comprising a 
‘gital computer; information flow, timing, and control in large digital 

™Mputers. Prerequisite: CSci 201 or permission of instructor. 


Bn. 
Finite State Machines (3) 


Abstract a 
lion 


spe ines reduction and equivalence of completely and incompletely 
igo aed machines, partitions and covers, and composition and decompo- 
OL. Prerequisite: CSci 202 or CSci or EE 153. 
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| | 237 Computing Systems (3) T 
| Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of hi m 
ioi 
4 


|| storage devices; computer control and interrupt structures. - 
| | channels and interfacing problems. Communications in digital € equis 
Introduction to multiple access and time-sharing systems. 
EE 154 Ditigal Computer Design (3) or CSci 202. 


| 
| 

| | : = , ao ies; TOU 
| arithmetic units. Random access and associative memories, " 


prer 


| 263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) jet yl 
Design of computer systems software. Use of a macro-assem> d 

job control language. Design of assemblers and loaders. Cage 

l | multiprogrammed job control including linking, loading, li moniti 
relocatability, and status switching. Design of dispatchers and Top! 
Communications between components of an operating system. | 


f utility programs 


output programming and control. Design o 
n of instructor: 


site: CSci 214 Data Structures (3) or permissio 


285 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) posit 
Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal function det 


E imation 1 
arameter estima e» fitting 


| techniques, gradient search methods; p 
data; Tchebysheff approximation; approximation and cu 
Spline functions and Bernstein polynomials. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
Introduction to the use of structure of minicom 
| ters. Boolean algebra and the design of combination mir com 
| Number systems, codes, and arithmetic operations in 
| Digital computer subsystems and their interconnections. + 
ment to a minicomputer; timing, control, and electronic "p 
| Introduction to programming analog computers; analog comp i 
ponents; analog-to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: 


Assembly Language Programming (3). 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) " 
| Switching algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and je jos ^; 
sis and design of switching devices; design of combinatio! 


| works. Minimization techniques and decomposition met. ns, and 
| implementation of logic; contact networks, symmetric func. tem 
hold logic. Reliable design and fault-detection tests. Num es; i 


codes, geometric interpretation, error detecting and correcting “igi! 
l ers and decoders. Logic and electronic design of functional ans, 
| Sequential circuits and iterative networks. Minimization nines f 
| tion of sequential machines; structure of sequential mac tik pe 
and covers. State identification and fault-detection experime dual? 


site: EE 152 or permission of instructor. May be taken for gr 

cal Systems (3) m 
; te ‘ 

ystems; [a 

ts an out?! 


| 201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electri 

Transient response and natural modes of electrical S 

analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inpu 
pling. 

202 Linear System Theory I (3) 


Graph theory and its application to networks 


. gyste™ 
and systems: Sh A 
tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces s 


and ! 
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mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical and computer so- 
lutions of the state equations; transient and steady-state response. Pre- 
requisite: graduate status. 


2 1 " p 

403 Linear System Theory II (3) 
System properties; controlability and observability of linear systems; sen- 
Sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational transfer- 
function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estimators. 
Linear composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. 


) x 

“04 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 
Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random proc- 
esses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems with 
Stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for communica- 
lions, control theory, computer science. 


224 

Quantum Electronics of Masers and Lasers (3) 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; inversion 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; or- 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Pre- 
requisite: EE 222 Physical Electronics II (3) or equivalent. 


r 

535 Antennas (3) 
General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, the 
far field approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equiva- 
lence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture antennas, 
receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific anten- 
Nas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 207 Electromagnetic Theory and 
Applications II (3) 


4 
! Information Theory (3) 


measure of information, noiseless coding; 
ow capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on the perform- 
ànce of communication system; the Gaussian and binary symmetric chan- 


Nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion theory. Prerequi- 


Site: EE 204. 


communication channels, chan- 


y 
? Coding Theory (3) 
Error-correcting codes; bounds on the performances 
d es, group codes; syndrome decoding; cylic codes, t 
mare Galois fields; BCH codes, burst correction, an 
eable codes; performance calculations. 


of error-correcting 
heir encoding and 
d threshold-de- 


4 
3 Communication Theory I (3) 
<btimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white - 
no noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent an 
me] cerent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orthogo- 
mud coded systems; bounds on the performance of communications 
BR aussian noise; comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: 
204 or equivalent. 


communication Theory I (3) 
hemes for efficient signaling for data sequences, effects of quantizing at 
Teceiver; detection of such signals in colored noise; detection of sto- 
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N 
' 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 


273 System Optimization (3) ) ro 
minima and maxim’ 


274 Nonlinear Systems (3) 


298 Research (arr.) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr. j 
(arr.) ted fof credit 


*EE 250 and 251 cannot be applied towar 
gineering and Applied Science. 


tion 


chastic signals; the innovations approach in detection and estimat 
lems; signaling over fading channels and the optimum receivers; 
techniques and their performances. Prerequisite: EE 243. 

| 


Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, Tr 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation apt 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman fire 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. 


site: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. 


*250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) 


Th 
Essential elements of an electrical communication system, p 
and data signals, spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, tiple 
and pulse code modulation and comparative performance. M pr 
schemes, communication quality standards and objectives. Signal theo 
noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, trafie ict” 
reliability, voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunicatio™ 
wave radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. 


*251 Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) sng! 


p 
Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and data. majt & 
switched telephone network. Transmission system layout -— git 
sign considerations. Over-all system design of microwave [^ 
Radiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communica’ sid 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites age | 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of $ gnifican ga o | 
ters for a typical satellite communications link. Over-all design 5. qi 
communication system. Digital transmission and digital te | 


band data transmission. Frequency allocation. 


Parameter optimization problems; theory of mai i 
zation problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variations; plens gi 
principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; optimization pre p | 
constraints; optimal feedback systems; numerical solution | 


lems. Prerequisite: EE 202 or equivalent. 


appo | 
Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction tO and por | 
analysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov 

Forced " 


bov's asymptotical method and Tsypkin’s locus. F Luré 
jump resonance; stability analysis—Liapunov's criterion, 
and Popov's method. Prerequisite: EE 203. 


Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repea 


"T. 


d a Master's or Doctor's degree in the 
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NEERING ADMINISTRATION 


ll-12 Engineering Administration (3-3) 


Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process; indus- 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives, pre- 
diction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of 
organization, structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff and com- 
Mittees. Directing: leadership, managing human and material resources. 
Controlling: setting standards, evaluating performance, using system feed- 
back data for correction and improvement. Students who receive credit 
for EAd 211-12 cannot receive credit for EAd 201 Management for 
Scientists and Engineers (3). 


241 Construction Management I (3) 


Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifications important e 
Management. Construction estimating and cost allocation in heavy an 
uilding construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. 


269 Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) 


History and orientation of quantitative methods; concept of quantitative 
decision-making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, and uncertainty; 
game theory; utility; the time factor; replacement models. Prerequisite: 

d 170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
Or equivalent. 


| 

NerrING SCIENCE 

Ig Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) , 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; 
Combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; cor- 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; Latin 

uare experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice design. Pre- 

Tequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


ài Theory of Elasticity I (3) : 
Introduction to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress, linear red 
Stitutive relations, formulation of boundary value problems, energy peu 
ciples; torsion and bending of prisimatical rods, plane problems in ciasto- 
Statics, Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


i Solid State for Engineers (3) < 
Crystal structures, crystal diffraction, reciprocal space, elastic constants, 
elastic waves, lattice vibrations, thermal properties, electronic structure, 
energy bands, semiconductors, superconductivity, magnetic properties, 
9Ptical properties. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


; 
n Advanced Materials Science (3) 
lastic properties; imperfections: point defects, dislocations, dislocation 
networks, grain boundaries; anelasticity; microplasticity and plasticity; 
Steep; work hardening; alloy hardening: solid solutions, precipitates. Pre- 
*quisite: approval of Department. 


à 
4 Composite Materials (3) 


ciples of composites and composite reinforcement; — 
failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing 


UFAR 
4 «4 a e alat ut 
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er-reinforced polymers, fers 
irectionally solidified alloys, 
approval of Department. 


| rials; structure of composites—fib: 
| | polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, d 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: 


| 
| 237 Quantum Mechanical Treatment of Metals (3) sa i 
| | Elements of quantum mechanics, including Schroedinger equat! ig Y 
elementary perturbation theory. Applications to basic processes 
| | theory of solids: lattice waves, electron states, electron-el 
| tron-phonon interactions. Boltzmann equation and transpo! 
Fermi surfaces; theory of superconductivity. Prerequisite: 


approval of Department. 


| 239 Physical Ceramics (3) of qi 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure © i 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures. if 

vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction lids: 

tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent $° ait 

elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; P 

ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


| 

| 240 Fracture Mechanics (3) i mec? 

| Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions jot 

| of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, imit 9 | 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with li of ge 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison | 

| continuum theories. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) : qui | 
Atmospheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfe ies di 
to the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical pror po 
mospheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion i of 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: a 


| partment. 
270 Introduction to Acoustics (3) E 
Waves in an infinite homogeneous medium; sound rans 


| | media and through structure, source, and dipole fields; here 
in ducts and enclosures; sound propagation through atmosp?". 


tic absorptions, acoustic circuit elements; acoustic transducer eg, 
to acoustic measurements. Prerequisite: approval © 


| 
| | | 271 Random Process Theory I (3) calci 
| Random processes. Stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square 


| and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes i egg if 


| mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. | 
| EngS 203 or approval of Department. 


272 Random Process Theory Il (3) 
Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, 
and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation * tions i uf 
trol; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applica". 
nication theory; scattering from random surfaces; Sto 
and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. 


| 273 Time Series Analysis (3) p 
| Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; and gie 
| correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey 
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Ing methods of spectral estimation; effects of finite length and digitization; 
variability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; applications in 
Modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of Department. 


214 Noise and Vibration Control (3) 


Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man, practi- 
Cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation system 
noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile and truck 
noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by structural 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


215 Advanced T heoretical Acoustics (3) 


Acoustic wave motion, several methods of solving inhomogeneous wave 
*quation, theory of sources, scattering and diffraction, duct propagation, 
troduction to acoustically coupled systems, acoustics in moving media. 
Terequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 270. 


16 E 
Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of measure- 
Ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustical and 
Vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniques, 
OW mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


22 : 
7 Physical Acoustics (3) 


Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propaga- 
lon in rea] media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuations, piezo- 
electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deform- 
able Porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


P Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental methodology in 
Psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental noise and 
x: evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory 
Ystem response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


2X9 
Human Factors in Engineering (3) 


an-machine interface, effects of physical stresses on human behavior and 


stresses 416, life support system, learning and conditioning of physical 


Pecial Topics in Acoustics (3) 


ar ‘tent methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from such 

as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and proce- 

ures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, and 
"Unities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


p. merical Methods in Engineering (3) 


evi . d : 
im ^W of Programming fundamentals; matrix operations and solution of 


: * 
inaltaneous equations; difference methods and computer solution of or- 


initial and elliptic partial differential equations; numerical solution of 


stru and boundary-value problems in heat transfer, fluid flow, and 
Asp “tural mechanics. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
init i ] 
x * Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
Dri mulation of the finite element method through the use of variational 
Incip] 


ane es for Structural and continuum mechanics problems. Plane stress, 
Strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate bending, thermal conduc- 
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| tion and potential flow. Techniques of constructing and 
| characteristic elemental matrices, computer implementatio | 
element method. Prerequisite: approval of Department. s 

| 


aa 286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) gift? 
| Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled SE. jg 
| strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; d i 
| of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing the desi 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structural 
procedures. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Review of techniques for automated design including ma lica 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; P 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-tyPé .- 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. requis 
proval of Department. 


! 289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 3) at 
| Selected topics in theoretical and applied mechanics: (1) nonii ij 
chanics, (2) nonlinear mechanics of continua, (3) wave prop’ of r 
solids, or (4) other appropriate topics. Prerequisite: approval 
ment. May be repeated for credit. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) ical D. 
thema. c d 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


310 Aeroacoustics (3) mi. 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propag? sonit P 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and SU. o| 
noise, boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor noise, he!" bs 7" 
sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: 


311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 2 gatera 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. gh i 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation ith flow” 

| media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts W! 

| | absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 

| " 
312 f l 
12 Theory of Random Vibration (3) pare e 


: : + ir 
| Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. 10 
n ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle sms 7 
| tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisi T 
ME 215. 


j 313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) -—— 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite © of 
of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound trans? tion "Lr 
structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excita cet 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. 


EngS 270, 312. ! 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) is | 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science 
| nation. May be repeated for credit. 


| 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


C ` 
HANICAL ENGINEERING 


215 Theory of Vibrations (3) 


Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and response 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and 
Continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary effects 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


216 Structural Dynamics (3) 

Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, Rayleigh- 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural components: 
Straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sandwich con- 
Struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motion, wave 
Motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. 


21 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 

The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and rate-of-strain 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressible fluids; 
Laplace's equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Savart theo- 
Tem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical harmonics; 
Methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; laminar 
OW of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequi- 
Site: approval of Department. 


222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 

Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of the lifting 

Surface theory; singularity method for wing-body combination; vortex lift 
cory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transonic airfoils, effect 

ol wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearized wing theory; 

Similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


m Viscous Flow (3) 


Exact solution of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 
®Pproximations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques for its 
Solution, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, 
applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer the- 
Ory; applications to heat-transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: 
ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 


2 

55 Compressible Flow (3) 

of *rmodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations 
à compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansions in 
ach number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role 
entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, hodograph trans- 

ormation, Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonic 

ie theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. Pre- 

*Quisite: ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 


Propulsion I (3) 


€ concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive flows; 
ing. J'Dàmics of combustion, detonation processes; nonuniform flows, mix- 
8; intakes, additive drag; mechanics of flow induction; drag and thrust 
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| i 
| | generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust recovery and aug rope | 
| tion; the propulsion spectrum. Illustrative examples will include Lo of 

| lers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequisite: appro 


| Department. 


| | 238 Propulsion II (3) "T. 
Advanced propulsion concepts: nonsteady flows with viscosity» a 
changes, and entropy gradients; discontinuities and interaction i. 

| steady flow; gas dynamics of nonsteady combustion; static, dyna teady | 


cryptosteady pressure exchange; energy equalizers and dividers; OP pey | 
e a variety ? 


flow thrust generators. Topics for discussion will includ 
flow induction and propulsion concepts. Prerequisite: ME 237. 


aT i , e ory * 
Problem of designing an aircraft to certain specifications. Regulat de 


straints and requirements, state-of-the-art limitations, computer-à i 
sign, integration of aircraft components, economic consideration 
iterations to final configuration to obtain specified mission prow™ — | 
requisite: approval of Department. 


| | | 248 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) 


270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 


Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, ap 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dyn? 


performance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. 


sad 
ication © 
pli yl 


VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 
(Formerly V/STOL Flight Dynamics) a 
Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performant ru 
on momentum theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effec vit) 
| tion aerodynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlatt i 
flight data; ground-effect theory and experiment; handling 
teria; elements of instrument approach and landing problem. 
site: approval of Department. 


N 
~ 


273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) gii 
Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; pack 7 
tical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory © ee oo 
trol, stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization € 

| linearities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


274 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) í pii 
| Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation 9 iyo” 
| systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction wit 
| data processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. 


| 

| 275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) "m. 

| Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and ion 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations O ral yon 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudinal and ta ys pe 
ics, Laplace transform techniques and frequency response an | 

| requisite: approval of Department. 


v 


ji, 
bation theory arial | 


276 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 
| First- and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi pertur ) 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and genera of orbi 
| theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction 
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Weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 
of various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 
Space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 

Current problems and methods in high angle of attack stability and con- 
trol. Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of attack region above the stall. 
Influence of aircraft design and nonlinear aerodynamic parameters on the | 
Post-stall stability and control of aircraft. Employment of current experi- 
mental techniques and development of equations pertaining to developed 
Spin and recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 275 or approval of 
Department. 


280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 
Statistical significance of the entropy concept, conditions of equilibrium, 
equilibrium of heterogeneous systems. Application of thermodynamic 
formalism to magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilibrium of ionized 
Bases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermodynamics. Pre- 
requisite: graduate status. 


281 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 
Limitations of equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy production, phenom- 
enological equations and linear laws; postulates of nonequilibrium ther- 
modynamics, formulation of the equations of nonequilibrium systems, sta- 
tistical foundations, stationary nonequilibrium states; selected applications. 
Prerequisite: ME 280. 


290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 
Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete | 
Particles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribu- 
tion of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interac- 
tions, free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to 
diffusion, viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at 
low density. Prerequisite: ME 280. 


37 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
298 Research (arr.) 


Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. I 


M 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam- 


I 
9 | 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | 
ati f 
ination. May be repeated for credit. , 


399 n: 
9 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. , 


P 


Man. 
"Lp. Reesing, Jr., Professor of English; Stuart 407, Telephone 676-6180 


Before students are registered in Engl 10, they are tested in the mini "n 
of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those $ ont 
who show marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, be exempt from 
or both halves of the English Composition course; those who are inadequate 
pared for Engl 10 will be given permission to register for Engl 9 on camp 
or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 
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mum esti 


ly 
us. Ent 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
(Campus Course) ipade 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for studen m 
quately prepared for Engl 10. Begins with detailed instruction, © pit 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in Men. 
graphs; continues with content of Engl 10. Engl 9 meets five hours (9 
and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $320.05 (tuition 9 
plus additional fee of $25; University Center fee, $13.05). 


10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) yi ori? 
ri 


Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, 
sis of selected current prose; library research procedure. 


by 


11 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences e pis 
[4 p 


Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; on lost 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, and yl 
cal thought, by analysis of selected books on the nature of 

of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


20 The Writing. of Reports (3 ite! 
g ports (3) prereqib 


Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11. 


HUMANITIES 
43-44 Classical Humanities (3—3) "T 
Read 


Interdisciplinary study of the origins of Western thought. five 
intensive class discussions of selections from the Bible and O jstoph? 
each semester from the following authors: Homer, Hesiod, At uc yd 
Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Th po 
Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Polybius, St. Augu 5j 99 
ground lectures on the major intellectual, artistic, economic, 
movements. 


45—46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) eni 


Interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought from the Reve wo 
to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class discussion of olio 
each semester from the following authors: Machiavelli, POPS , gre 
Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, eie 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Background lectures on the major 


tual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE | 
51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) | 
historical e 


Representative works by major authors studied in their 
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discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various types and 
forms of imaginative literature. 


91.. : . 
I-92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) 


Selected major works in various genres read in translation and in en- 
tirety. Engl 91: /liad, Aeneid, and dramas from ancient to modern times. 
Engl 92: Thucydides, Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga and ro- 
mance; prose fiction from Cervantes to Mann. 


US Introduction to English Linguistics (3) 


Development of the English language in a historical treatment of English 
grammar. 


ican LITERATURE 
1.75 


- 


Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 


Historical survey. Engl 71: from the beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 
72: from the Civil War to present. 


175 Special Topics in American Literature (3) 


| 
X 
tonmental Health * 


| - 
| 


Naw information call David A. Rowley, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of 
“ences, Telephone 676-6210 


", 
1 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 


Open to qualified graduate students. Principles and methodology of epi- 

. emiology and biostatistics. Ecological approach to health and disease, 
including parasitology and mycology. 

Ql v 2 

l Venereal Disease in the Community (3) 

A surve 


t y course to develop an understanding of venereal disease problems. 
lology 


^ clinical manifestations, diagnosis, prevention, and control For 
Parents, school teachers, health personnel, and other educators. 
554 Human E 

an Ecology (3) 
“Cology—man within the framework of reference—physical and cultural 
anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public health, and 
Public administration. 


293 ` T 
Public Health and School Health Methods and Activities (3) 


A ‘lationship between public health and school health. The purpose of the 
oni is to aid the teacher in presenting information in the classroom 
g. 


TON 
Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 


fres, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions to health 
Oblems of the community. 


sy / - 

Nyce i © included in certain interdepartmental programs of the Master of — 

lot Ar Pecial Studies degree which is under the academic jurisdiction of the Grad- 
ts and Sciences. 


Forensic Sciences E 


ESTO S 


Í | | p 
I abs "x 7/1 
| Chairman: R.C. Allen, Professor of Law, Samson Hall, Telephone 676-739 
| Jm 
| | 201 Serology, Microscopy, Mineralogy (3) " 
f . á a! 
Fundamental analysis of blood grouping tests and of those E i 
primarily identified using the microscope. Specific procedures | 
niques utilized in forensic serology—from indicative color tests : 
enzyme classifications and microscopic analyses of hairs, pod. 
reproductive cells. Limitations of the expert in determining tion, ' 
| human food grouping, and natural and synthetic fiber classifica 
subsequent interpretations for courts. 


202 Instrumental Analysis (3) iý 

| Principles and application of various instrumental methods tO © og 
ination of criminal evidence, including chromatographic @ 

metric techniques and mass spectrometry. 


"n | 203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) T” 
a | Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, dupli me 
esses, paper manufacture, and fiber analysis; studies of paper 

of examination of questioned documents. 


204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) si po! 


Study of methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, 
tire marks, and footprints. 


*214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) «tric if 

E ; " ja 
| Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psych ion ; 
| ment, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Cons! er jl 
| 


pert testimony, direct examination and cross-examination f 


tion and criminal cases. Q 
22 er 
220 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist,and the Criminal Law i 
p of 


Survey of the forensic physical sciences; qualifications maa case 
the expert witness, and his role in court in criminal and c! 
ation and functioning of the crime lab. 


224 Introduction to Criminal Law, Procedure, Evidence, 
Legal Methods (3) 


n 
d. 2 3 reset” y 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation - Pres 
evidence, examination of witnesses, and the methods of leg 


225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) ase 

. a : . p “on and use of Peart 

Study of procedural rules affecting the collection à les of . 

dence, with emphasis on court opinions defining the rule 224 of 

seizure and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: For 
lent experience. 


| *227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) limina T 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the we wo” 


peat of | 


T the 
| * May also be taken through the National Law Center, with permission of 
| tional Law Center and of the instructor. 
| 


134 
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Tight to a Speedy trial, 


discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
lion procedures 


Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equivalent experience. 


y "228 A N " "3 " 
^5 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 

Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the adminis- 
ish tration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and professional respon- 
d Sibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends 
T In the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equivalent experience. 

( $ 
giv 259 ^r K " ^ 
y *9 The Police and the € ommunity (3) 


jl! | Problems anc 


i potential of contemporary urban law enforcement: the role 
4nd perspecti 


ve of the police officer. 


n i i 
^l Law ang Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal 
, Behavior (3) i i 
4 Role which knowledge of crime causation may play in assessing devices 
to contro] deviant behavior: factors related to criminal behavior; current 
Causal theories. 


232 
w| “~< Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the 
| Criminal Offender (3) 
Study 


of punitive, mechanical, 


and correctional approaches to offenders. 
™phasis on chan 


Eng responses to criminal and delinquent behavior, and 
is lesearch on effectiveness. 
4 
E 
| Food and Drug Law (3) 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. Consumer, 
j Bovernment. and industry view points. 
UP 
Ii 4 Sem: . "" s. $ " 2a Qai x 
| Seminar. Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
j 3 z E ^ investigati f; é 
*Ploration of selected current issues in research, investigation, and law. 
à 
“60 : 
Introduction to Human Physiology and Pathology (3) ; 
d Introduction to physiology and pathology of the human body; emphasis 
d 9n. medical terminology. Basic understanding of the body functions in 
, *alth and disease. 
46] I 
“troduction to Forensic Pathology (3) 
*minology and scientific techniques used in medicolegal investigations: 
f maen or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, and 
tauma, 
% 


< 


Current Tre athology and Forensic Odontology (3) 
MPhasis on 


| m (1) the relationship among law, medicine, and law enforce- 
y ent; and (2) 


nds in Forensic P 


ls 2) the advancement of forensic knowledge. 
i Sen; 

minar: Law, Medicine, and Forensic Sciences (3) 

cr Dhasis On the introduction of forensic science data/evidence in civil and 
) Mal cases, 
| "Mea; 
*dica] Jurisprudence (3) 

| EM Problems inherent in the practice of medicine. Laws regulating 
| . * * ose 
N Personnel and health industry. Emphasis on professional liability. 
M 

Wo* take 

Cer en through the National 


Law Center, with permission of the Dean of the Na- 
9f the instructor. 
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266 Forensic Neuropathology (3) " 
Fundamentals of neuropathology of natural disease and traumatic 
of the nervous system, including demonstrations of gross 
specimens. 


267 Applications of Histochemistry to the Forensic Sciences (3) acl 
Chemical and physical methods for the localization, identifica! y 
characterization of materials under the microscope, including 
drates, enzymes, lipids, minerals, pigments, and proteins. 


268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) f ea 
Basic use ot forensic photography, including selection and use con 
ment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common 
tions. Laboratory fee, $25. 


269 Principles of Forensic Toxicology (3) 


z to 
Analytical procedures used for the detection of drugs, poisons, si 
agents in biological specimens. Admission by permission of ins 


271 Forensic Serology (3) 
Advanced techniques in forensic serology and enzymology are classi 
Emphasis is placed on practical laboratory examinations 4” at n 
tions of dried blood stains. Among these systems presented ^. ” 
and subgroups, MN, rhesus, and phosphoglocumutase eryth TE 
phosphatase, and adenylate kinase isoenzymes. Prereq 
or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 


uisite: 


281-82 Advanced Instrumental Analysis (3-3) . ind 
Lectures and laboratory exercises in the uses of instrumental qe 
ing emission spectrograph, visible spectrophotometer, at jc 
photometer, gas chromatograph, thin layer chromotography; "T 
sorption, x-ray diffraction spectrometer, mass spectrograp™ 
vation analysis, and the electron scanning microscope. 


295 Research (arr.) proble”, 
Open to qualified Master’s degree students. Research On B viser Y 
proved by the Chairman of the Department or academic 9 


the supervision of an appropriate staff member. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


French* 


3 u33 " 
Chairman: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; Monroe 429, Telephone 6166 
AM adv 

tion: A student who has not been granted school gis 


Placement Examina 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in hi 


a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) E-- 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University give? 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GEODESY 137 


tion of Fren 2. For beginners, 


; composition, reading of modern F 
tice in language labor. 


Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
rench prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
atory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
34 Second-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 4, Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern 


French Prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, oral 


Practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2, or two years of 
high school French. 


, Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


4 


Rye 


I" Adviser: 


i Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodesy, Cartography, and 
aPhy, 


Telephone 676-6185 or 946-3557 
+ 12 Plane Surveying (3) 
0 Basic plane surveying, 
13 Geodetic Surveying (3) 

lements of geodetic and hy drographic surveying. 
17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 


l Fundamentals of aeri 
graphic processes. 


Prerequisite: Geod 12. 


al photography, photogrammetric optics, and photo- 
Recommended prerequisites: Cart 2, Geod 12. 


j '8 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) 
asic theory and practices. Prerequisite: Geod 17. 
1o Map Projections (3) 


T» * » io , 
Cory of projections in Cartography and geodesy. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


| 
! Advanced Photogrammetry (3) 


Analytic photogrammetry, Prerequisites: Geod 18, Math 32. 


N 
3 Elementary Geodesy (3) 


Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy. Pre- 
"equisites: Geod 13. Math 32; or permission of instructor. 

j 

Geodetic Astronomy (3) 


Astronomic determination of longitude, time, azimuth, and latitude. Pre- 
. 'équisite: Math 32. 


Adjustment Computations I (3) 
ormerly Mathematics of 


Adjustments and Least Squares) 
"sic adjustment theory. 


Prerequisites: Geod 155, Math 32. 
JPN 
Adjustment Computations II (3) 


ormerly Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry) 
Opics in advanced 


adjustment theory. Applications to geodesy and photo- 
| ammetry, Prerequisite: Geod 160. 


Ni 
Uh the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 


Geography and Regional Science 


: ience; pn 
Chairman: Marvin Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
Telephone 676-6185 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) "T 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography een 
a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relatio 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
Examination of the basic principles which determine 
nomic activities on the surface of the earth. 


the location of e 


ulation pres 


127 Population and Settlement (3) 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to pop 
growth, and migrations. 


132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources 
States and selected areas; public policies relating to conserva 
mental systems, perception, and impact studies. 


133 Geography of Poverty and Hunger (3) and bi 
Consideration of the locational aspects and correlates of poverty , obo 
ger; rural and urban poverty regions; regional food budgets an 
programs concerned with the elimination of poverty and hunger: 


in the v 
tion; €?" 


141 Urban Settlement (3) E. 
Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the earth; proves i 
lead to urbanization; theories which can be used to analyze 
of cities. 


145 Cultural Geography (3) 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and 
on spatial and ecological considerations. 


146 Political Geography (3) " 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political comm 
the human and physical environment. 


148 Principles of Geography (3) met! 
Study of geographic principles, technology and tools designed ih of Ld 
cific needs of teachers. Emphasis on the practical applicatio 
graphic concepts and the use of source materials in the Cla 


155 Africa (3) : 
Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of Afric? 


oo 
and cultural po 


"d 


environment; ° 


y 


161 Latin America (3) 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical 
in Middle and South America. 


164 Geography of China (3) j 
Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of Chin? 


208 New Perspectives in Geography (3) 
An overview of recent trends in geographic r 


esearch. Selected Ld 
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Clude diffusion processes, spatial behavior, locational analysis, and envir- 


onmental perception. 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) 


Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of the 


nature of political territories, 


243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 


Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology and internal spa- 
tial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic factors, be- 
havioral considerations, and impact of time. 


[ogy 


X tic Languages and Literatures 


ir 
| Man: Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology; Bell 3, Telephone 676-6190 


Man. — 1 
* Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German; Rice 404, Telephone 676 


l-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), optional field trips. Survey cov- 
*ring the principles of geology; emphasis on man's effect on the environ- 
ment. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. 


3 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 


Nonlaboratory course for off-campus students only. Survey covering the 
Principles of geology. 


^ Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 


Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory course for 


Off-campus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, or permission of 
Instructor, 


5 Environmental Geology (3) (Campus Course) 
The 


relation of man and society to natural environment; agere 
: : E 2 . " itic: E ects. 
*volution and mineral resources; economic, legal, and political aspec 
aboratory fee, $15. 


l2 : 
? Marine Geology (3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
Ogy; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary Processes; corsa dre 
vironment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21—22; or permission of instructor. 


14) 
Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) 


Sture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theories on the 

abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements in various rock 

and mineral species, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geol 117 or 

*quivalent: Chem 11—12; Math 30; Phys 1 or 3; or permission of instructor. 
aboratory fee, $15. 


140 


Placement Examination: A student who has not b 
ing and who wishes to continue in c 
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take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion 
nation, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


Health Care Administration 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of 
and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conve : 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Germ 4: 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Germán 


3—4 Second-year German (3—3) (Campus Course) 
Introduction to German civilization, selections from 
prose, continuation and review of German structure, CO! 
simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language labo 
quisite to Germ 3: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Prerequisite t° 
Germ 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


modern 


Chairman: Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; Binney 21, 
676-6220 


153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) 
(Formerly Survey of Health Care Organization and 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health y 
the United States. Emphasis on the structural features o 
sources available to the health care system. 


are 


154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) 
Introduction to the structure and management of contempo 
hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital de 
the functions of the department manager. 


202 Introduction to Health Care (3) sut 4g 
pst, 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours)- 
ganization, functions, trends, and issues among governmental 
mental, voluntary sectors; survey of major diseases 


their impact on administration and planning; medical te 


203 Health Care Organization and Management (3) 


m 2: Ge! 


nversatio ye 


ree 


rary 6 


by organ Jog 


een granted "er 


llege the | begun in high j 
ollege anguage beg " the &9 | 


d^ 


v, 


Ges 


À 


Procedures) n 
t 
bt. 


| 


wf 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). ea 


rent character of institutional health care. Organizational 
structure of various kinds of health care facilities. 


current registration: Mgt 201. 


205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) 


veil 


: ; : hours). 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 proc 


administration. Survey of hospital law; hospital forms lief. 
systems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster 
prevention. 


lebreyy * 


gi i me 
"man: J.B, Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics; T-23, Telephone 676-6125 
lace : | 
"| E ment Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced ee 
Mace Wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
inm ent examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
ent is made to the appropriate course. 


2. i 
ra Beginning Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on reg? 
lion of Clas 22. Elementary Hebrew grammar, readings from the 
estament and contemporary literature, composition and conversation. 


n Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Review of 


grammar; continued development of reading comprehension, 
Composition 


, and conversation. 


tman. eed — 

x ™ RB. Thompson, Professor of History; Stuart 416, Telephone 676-6230 

praa ental Prerequisite: Students are expected to bring to second-group courses 
i 


har ae level of b 
kace | COmpletition 
hi, 9. equivalent 
“ote o p Courses on] 
VPN * prerequisi 
“test, TES of 600 or 
Ss Or by good p 
540 p 


ackground preparation. Ordinarily, this is achieved by 
of first-group courses in the same area or by "m" 
preparation. Students lacking such preparation may take 
y with the consent of the instructor. Students may waive one 
te courses by passing a departmental waiver examination, by 
above on the College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
erformance on Advanced Placement Examinations. 


“ropean Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
ist 39: Political, social, economic, and cultural history to early modern 
i era, Hist 40; from early modern era to present. 

0) Introduction to American History (3-3) 
71: Political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
aana in their world setting from 1620 to 1876. Hist 72: from 1876 to 

ent, 


13] py, 
History of Germany (3) | 
tigatica, Social, and cultural development from Reformation to unifica- 


l al communist movement from its beginning to the present 
45 I 
(p Perial Russia (3) 
"mer, X, History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries) 
Tom th " 


* reign of Peter the Great to the Russian Revolution. 


Y the Department of Classics. 


CEPIT 


SAO 
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146 Soviet Russia (3) 
(Formerly, History of Russia; Soviet Russia) 


Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) .. atest 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their ive ot 
Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students who rece it? 
for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157 20th-centuly 
Diplomatic History. 


163—64 History of Latin America (3—3) 1 oW 
Political, socioeconomic, and cultural development. Hist 163: 
period. Hist 164: national period. 

181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 

Survey of American foreign relations from the era of the 
lution. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. 


183 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) í 
lying y^ 


America® 4 


Political, economic, social, and cultural life of our out 


195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) "P 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutional ae a 
Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: from eve 
era to present. 


201 History and Historians (3) E E 
Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive 
199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major. 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
, ORON inaa O qae T^ í SK 
Chairman: J.L. Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
phone 676-6280 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) _ "D/ 
For elementary education and human kinetics and jet around el 
Child growth and development related to school and play and 
in movement. Philosophy, curriculum, techniques of t 
ment evaluation. 


119 Creative Dance for Children (3) pasis 0^ 
Dance as an expressive art medium for children; eee jven ? 
and principles, methods and materials. Considerati 


for children with special education problems. 


; "T. 
158 Safety Education (3) injuries... 
Liability, prevention, and emergency care of all types of | fcit j 


. . nne, 
erence to first aid and athletics. Proper use of perso 
equipment. 


103) gh 
“sr owing x. isure Studies (! ^ 
184 Workshop in Human Kinetics and mne. pe cn m ad a 


Workshops in human kinetics and leisure $ 
Current problems, practices, and new approac es. 
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Shop will depend on current needs May be repeated for credit with 
Permission of adviser 
“02 Conce 


Ptual Basis of Motor L 
ariables of percept 
Cepts, and moc 


250 Administr; 


earning (3) 


ual motor learning and performance; theories, con- 


lels of learning related to the development of motor skills. 


ation of Leisure and Tourism Services (3) 


ormerly Administration of Urban Leisure Services) 
Planning and organization of a comprehensive system of urban leisure 
Services utilizing educational, cultural, and recreational resources; em- 
Phasis on Public relations, 


personnel administration and supervision, sys- 
tems 


analysis, ement and managerial accountability. 


fiscal manag 


60 i 
Tourism Development (3) 
»Cloeconomic an 
niques for pl 


280 Advance 


alysis of demand for travel and tourism resources, tech- 
anning and design; examination of current trends. 


d Workshop (1 to 3) 


Orkshops in human kinetics and leisure studies, dance, and recreation. 
Mphasis on 


contemporary issues and problems; development of ad- 


€ssional competencies. May be repeated for credit with per- 
adviser, 


Man. 

Mace, TR Burks, Profe 

Y ag ment Examinat; : A e y f: been granted advanced stand- 

k, € Who Wish lon: "n student who has not been gra 1 i ge 4 
` Placeme es lo continue in college the language begun in high schoo mus 

tinme | examination before registration. Upon completion of the examina- 

t is made to the appropriate course. 
First-year Italian 


ssor of French; Monroe 429, Telephone 676-6330 


(3-3) (Campus Course) 

: Credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 

Positi 4. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, com- 
on ading of modern Italian prose. Aural training, oral practice in 

aboratory, Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 

Year Italian (3—3) (C 

e : 

. Year Course: credit toward a degree 


lij, Ital 4, , Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 

Practice . ^^ Introduction to Italian civilization. Aural training, oral 

high ie language laboratory, Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 or two years of 
Italian, Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Second. . 
ampus Course) 


at this University given on comple- 


Literatures 


REP SS nee 


Journalism 


—— 


T 
Chairman: Philip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism; Stuart 300A, 


phone 676—6225 
116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) 


Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, : 


and similar publications for associations, institutions, and 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) 


Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for gove 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public 


Case histories of successful programs. 


r d 
uu 


Latin American Civilization—Special Program = 


Program Director: R.C. Burns; Building LL, Telephone 676-7049 


Faculty Consultants: Marvin Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regio 


Asso?" 
R.L. Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of Anthropology; P.F. Klarén, 1.4 


Professor of History; J.W. Robb, Professor of Romance Languages ^ 


Professor of International Affairs and Political Science. 


101 Latin American Civilization (3) TO 
A three-week, University-conducted study program in a €^ pt 
Latin America, effecting a broad synthesis of history, politi qu 


of contemporary problems and assess national attitudes usi 


lig! 
T 
die^ M d 


structional visits to government offices, first-hand obse 


country and the operation of its economy, comparison’ ie 


among the countries of the area. May be repeated for 


Management Science 


Chairman: J.F. McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Behaviora 
ment 201, Telephone 676-7375 
118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) 


Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer d 


Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool throne 
i 


signments illustrating typical problems encountere 


ernment data processing. Assignments involve flow € ) and af n 


y 
p 
terminal » 


programming in a higher level language (FORT 
University's computer and on the School's computer ing 
tory fee, $25 (applicable to off-campus locations hav 
University Computer Center). 


: ; ems (0) aaa 
119 Computer Programming for Information Syst proces 


COBOL programming for business and government data 


E 


1 Sciences 


ata P 


and 


gu 


ot 


to 
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cati or di i . 

css For students already familiar with basic computer concepts, flow 
ar r i $ : bes Be 

in rung, and programming. Emphasis on practical computer applications 
accounting and 


8 x management information systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 
avi or Stat 97 $25 (applicable to off-campus locations 
ng University Computer Center). 


15 Development I (3) 


Of the systems concept and its relationship to organizational 


involy + decision-making and management. Concepts and techniques 
*d in the initial development of new or revised computer-based in- 


- ne m ) "f 
^ on Systems, e.g., systems analysis and design phases. Prerequisite: 
18, l 19; or permission of instructor 


1r i 
nformation Systems Development II (3) 


Xamination of the information systems development process, 


and techniques for assessment, selection, introduction, 
E ànd maintenance of a newly designed automated information 
rerequisite: Mgt 120 or permission of instructor. 


301 
Advanceq Administrative Management (3) 


Organization and man 
5 of administrative units 


ànd practices in 
a Systems 


ern manager, 
namics 


agement concepts and theory applicable 
. Analysis of evolution of management 
various organizational contexts. Assessments, 
viewpoint, of ethical and moral issues confronting the 
in the context of contemporary sociotechnical environ- 


Pts employed in the solution of management prob- 
ii of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 
; ii ar algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 
antitatiyve F- : 2 ^ 
Survey lu Factors in Administration (3) 


Probi? of quantitative techniques used 
area, oS. Potentials 


in the solution of management 
re 
th as for their 


| and limitations of mathematical models and proper 

ine; application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 

27 car Programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models. 
Human 


Indi; ma havior in Organizations (3) 


, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
f social science research to administration. Learning 
actical applications emphasized. 
u 
Sa nt Issues in O 
interne: behavioral factors rel 
lems in onal relations, 
"lo chavioral scie 
Vioral : 
Review, of Factors in the Process of Change (3) (Campus Course) 
B ic Principi arch, theory, and practice related to the process of change. 
Munity „s Ple ange; individual, group, organization, com- 
Emphasis on the relationship between human 


y and the change process. Prerequisite: Mgt 
structor. 


rganizational Behavior (3) (Campus Course) 

ating to issues such as automation, ethics, 
organizational change, and similar problems. Prob- 
nce research. Prerequisite: Mgt 207. 


TW Permission of in 
(Cam ational D 
, pus Course) 


evelopment: Concepts and Methods (3) 
Marily fi 
Or doctoral students Examination of different concepts of or- 
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spatio 
ganizational structure, processes, and growth. Models of organi 
change will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of initiating ch 
to further organizational development. The methods of action, 
team building, confrontation methods, objectives analysis, survey at pr 
and structural revision will be related to organizational developme 
esses. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. 


213 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) (Campus Course) "T 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination through actual t 
well as theory of the nature of the helping process between one " 
group and another person or group. Dynamics of the consulting g | 
will be explored as well as role differences in internal and p fur | 

sultation. Development of skill in the helping relationship W! and P^ | 

thered within the framework of interpersonal relation concepts 
oratory experiences. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. 


225 Managerial Statistics I (3) NP 
The mathematics of probability and statistics and its application’ vor 
agement science and operations research. Topics include "I 
ables; discrete and continuous probability distributions; pn siol ) 
other descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an introducti jsit| 
tical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis. 
Mgt 203 or equivalent. 

226 Managerial Statistics II (3) iens! 
Management applications of the theory and techniques of adi of # í 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other, me distributi 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate 

regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometr! 

multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revist 
bilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. ) 

ons) — 

alin P 


227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applicati 
noi 


Technical and management considerations of linear and | prof... 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of lines , 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies plicat 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and | 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. 


228 Techniques of Operations Research (3) " 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations researc models 
Analytical methods such as simulation, queuing, Inv 
namic programming, integer programming, and network 
site: Mgt 225, 227. 


229 Seminar: Management Science and Operations Research o e 


epe ment | 
Supervised study in depth and advanced projects 1n manage peris , 
and operations research. Prerequisite: Mgt 226, 227; 0T 
instructor. 


240 Survey of Information Technology (3) pce t 


A management-oriented presentation of the vocabulary» ste sl 
trends in computer hardware and software, information me il 
and development, organizational impact, and effective man as 9 rf 
stones of past and current research; computer technology and je 
evolving force of major significance in business, governmen J 


Designed for students without prior information technolosy 
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and who do not plan to take additional information technology courses, 
Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to off-campus locations having access to 
the Univ ersity Computer Center). 


241 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 


Contemporary theories and practices in the development of Management 

Information systems. Participation in the design of information systems 

SPecifications. The roles of both management and systems design person- 

Del in the systems development process studied and evaluated. Impact of 

Management information systems upon the organization and its decision- 
Making processes evaluated. Case studies. Prerequisite: an introductory 
Course in information technology, or permission of instructor. 

242 Comparative Computer Systems (3) ; 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of information procowung 
*quipment in use today. Recent and prospective equipment and software 


evelopment. Selection of computers and related software and equipment. 
Terequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instructor. 


243 Management of Information Technology (3) 
Advanced course; 
Manageme 
trol of 
advance 


emphasis on principles, practices, and trends in the 
nt of information technology. Topics include the role and io- 
an information processing installation; trends, new hardware, and 
d technology in the computing milieu and their implications y 
Ormation processing management; and analysis of the or Xeno 
© data processing activity internally and externally, according to a: 
Oped criteria. Case studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242; or permission o 
tructor, 


Information Systems and Telecommunication (3) 


Study of the growing linkages among the technology of information proc- 
essing, information transmission, and organization management—comput- 
“ts, communications, and managers—from two points of view: (1) po- 
lentials for improved management, and (2) solving communications-re- 
lated Problems of informations systems design, implementation, and oper- 
ation, Admission by permission of instructor. 


24 
5 Data Base Management (3) 


n in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the latest tech- 
Diques for developing and implementing an effective data base system. 
Opics include data base organization, creation, and maintenance; effort 
economic justification; evaluation criteria; standardization of data niga 
Systems; impact of packaged data management systems; and an analysis o 
* current state-of-the-art in data base development. Prerequisite: Mgt 
3, 241. Laboratory fee, $25, (applicable to off-campus locations having 


access to the University Computer Center). 
49 


Seminar: Information Technology (3) 
trent problems in the design and implementation of So seach ge 
lea ‘ystems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through caer het pn 
242 ing experts in the field, analysis of literature. Prerequisite: XR 
' <43; Or permission of instructor. 


60 a 
Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 


E Staduate students only. Analysis of fundamental general quo dá 
ion ànd cybernetic theory evolving in various branches of "arse ige 
d academic disciplines; emphasizes their transcontextual and interdiscip- 
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linary nature. Systems approach and general systems frame of croit 
compared and contrasted. Topics include living systems and ot $t 
hypotheses; pervasiveness of nature's entropic thrust; taxonom v 
tems, feedback loops in open systems, and homomorphic homens 
relationships as conceptual tools. Cybernetic systems, such as + plot 
heterodynamic, and morphogenic; metalanguages and me 4 
stability and equifinality; essential requirements of a viable 


261 Fundamentals of General Management Systems and 
Organizational Cybernetics (3) (Campus Course) 

(Formerly Mgt 224 Theory and Management of Systems) 
Differentiation of systems management and general mana ment £0) 
approaches. Essential dynamics of organization and manage proces "| 
GEMSOC standpoint. Organization structure and management j 
systemic interfaces. Idealized organizational cybernetics, including ig 
real-time, and closed-loop systems. Decision-making and proble 

as management focii; means-ends chains and bounded ration stad! 
zational objectives and human values from a general systems, a "d 
Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 207, 260, or equivalent. Mgt 204 8 
mended, not required, prerequisite. | 


*280-81 

-82 Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 or 4-3 or 4-9) 

The application of business management principles to the militar cg | 

of national security; organization and administration of the natur Y 

ment for national defense; management of national resources (Mit 

man, energy, economic); budgeting and controllership; dete aod qo | 

requirements; procurement; production; supply management; 
nications. 


295 Research Methods (3) 


: salysis ^ a 
Research techniques, sources of information, array and 8 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. 


Mathematics d 
if 


Chairman: D.N. Nelson, Professor of Mathematics; Library 719), Teleph"? 
6235 " 
credit Ý 
No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for colle wight 
student’s previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for à i 
bered course. red fro? 
Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses numbe 
to 200 without the permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


3 College Algebra (3) with of | 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school alget alget” 1 | 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high SC 
high school geometry. 

Pita eren the à 
* Available only to students in the Master of Science in Administration prog? “i |> 


College of the Armed Forces. 
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6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: 


ge year of | igh school 
two years of high school alget ra and one year f 
Or etry, 


or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 
9 General Mathematics | (3) 


rminal se nce. Logic, sets, 
For Students electing Math 9 and 10 ata hue nate 
number systems, Prerequisite: two years of high school mz 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 


Mathematic 


4 systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics an p 
a ili y. 


Prerequisite: Math 9, 
30 Precalculus (3) 


> functions and relations. 
et theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, function 


i i ential functions. Pre- 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and mige add aa 
requisite; Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years, à e pim ds ir 
One year of high school geometry, and one-half year irr m 
9nometry. or equivalent. Prior to registration, -— student: 
à placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 
? Calculus of One Variable (3) 

ferentiation 
ünctions, with 

ath 30 may 
dates, 


i scendental 
and integration of algebraic and — peram 
simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 3 = tse 
be waived as a prerequisite by examination 


? Calculus of Several Variables (3) 


. " : ; d infinite 
Sctors, determinants. partial derivatives, multiple integrals, an 
es. Prerequisite: Math 31. 
33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 
TVes, differenti 
Teen and Stoke 


* 
3 Mathematics fo 


ine i als 
al equations, infinite series, vector calculus, line integrals, 
S theorems. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


r the Social and Management Sciences I o peas 

Stion of function, graph of function, and sequences; n m 
Unctions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic MN resin 

Students Must take a placement examination in algebra p 

tion, 


. 
n Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) 
nt 


: i veral vari- 
“gral calculus of functions of one variable; functions rad oov d 
es; Partial derivatives, maxima and minima, qe determinants, 
tem: Of linear equations and inequalities; matrix Pa ` 
"Udiments of linear Programming. Prerequisite: Mat 2 
ll 
Mathematics for 3 ibe and. naon 
inear ditt linear algebra, Fourier P PR 
linear differential equations of the first order. Prerequisite: Ma 
2 


"lhematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


i i ions, bound- 
Dàry differential equations, systems of differential s Mai rd 
Ay-value Problems, partial differential equations. Prereq - 


Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
erential equations, 


d 
Mana ‘ 
ke Math srt scien: 


å " re 
Ce students with a strong record in high school mathematics a 
32 


and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52. 
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124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) " 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, wen T. 


characteristic roots and vectors, Hamilton-Cayley Theorem. pre 
linear difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms. 
site: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 


134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) vast " 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, er pre 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several varia 
requisite: Math 33. 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) da "i 
Differential and integral calculus of several variables; contract. Mo 
implicit function and differential equation theorems. Prerequis | 
139 or equivalent. f 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) dig” 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using mode D d 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differen ar et 
tions. Interpolation polynomials. lterative solution of non or 39° 
tions. Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Ma 11 
equivalent. 


Music : VT — 


one 676-6245 


Chairman: George Steiner, Professor of Music; FF-10, Teleph 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) i P" 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; € 
materials of music. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and tex 
sis of selected literature. 


a1 


tures; 


Oceanography* 


Cantos? v 


navigato" ^ 


Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodesy; 
Oceanography, Telephone 676-6185 or 946-3557 


11 Navigation (3) 
Theory of navigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial 
board instruments. 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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101 Oceanography I (3) 
(Formerly Ocea 101-2 Elementary Oceanography [3—3]) 
Chemical and physical properties of the oceans. 

102 Oceanography II (3) 

(Formerly Ocea 101-2 Elementa 
Physiography 
Bins, M 


ry Oceanography [3—3]) 


arine biology and ecology. 
105 Elementary Geophysics (3) 
Gravity, 


Oceanography. 
1 T 
10 Physical Oceanography (3) 
Physical Properties of sea water, underwater sound, and propagation es 
light, Currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation an 
Water masses of Oceans. Prerequisites: Math 32, Ocea 101. 
111 Ocea 


n Waves and Tides (3) 
Survey of tidal theory and analysis. Prerequisites: Math 32, Ocea 101. 
l : E 
12 Biological Oceanography (3) 
he Study of life in the sea. Prerequisite: Ocea 102. 
ii 
3 Marine Geophysics (3) ] 
Principles of marine geophysical measurements and interpretation. Pre- 
Tequisites: Ocea 105, Phys 1. 
anography (3) «i ^ 
“al processes in the marine environment, including composition o 


'ater, nutrients, natural composition and variation, carbonate cycle, 
and extraction. Prerequisites: Chem 12, Ocea 101. 


lls : 
z Geological Oceanography (3) t 
Ysiography of the sea floor and processes active in ocean basins and 
Margins, Prerequisite: Ocea 102. 
12 
0 Coastal Ecology (3) 


Oasta] ecosystems 


and how they function; the impact of man's activities. 
mp 


act of specific topical activities. 


122 The rr. 
* United States and the Oceans (3) 
racing the n 
Mestic policy 


l 
4 Introduction 


ation’s involvements in marine affairs; the effect upon do- 
regarding alternative ocean uses. 


to the Law of the Sea (3) 
e changing role of the oceans in international relations. 


colo 
ndel, Professor of Pharmacology; Ross Hall, Telephone 331-6541 
Drug Abuse Education (3) 


*Yehological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological and 


A H.G, Ma 
liş 


and characteristics of the sea floor, ocean basins and mar- 


geomagnetism, and seismology in cartography, geodesy, and 


—Á———— 
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toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and pei 
organ systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions ae 
abuse. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central ne r 
tem stimulants and depressants, marijuana and other halluc 
psychedelic drugs. 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3 or 4) «olini 
Primarily for teachers, counselors, and administrators. Multidisrd gia 
lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and psyc "T. 
effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and dep m. 
cohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial prevent 
ing to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; 
control, and treatment of drug abuse. 


<= = —— 
Tele 


Chairman: Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy; Rice 611, | 
676-6266 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) $ posi 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic 
from Plato to the present. 


Philosophy 


131 Ethics (3) 
1 
Theories of “the good" and “the right" from Plato to Sartre , 
162 Aesthetics (3) Nu 


Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and pon ^ 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on COn 
and criticism. 

172 American Philosophy (3) " | 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana 
sentatives of American thought. 

193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) into g” 
The phenomenological movement, including its development 

and French existentialism, and its more recent phases. 


NM. LS sd 4 , Ee 4 


phone 616^ 


Chairman: H.H. Hobbs, Professor of Physics; Corcoran 102, Tele 
ASTRONOMY 


9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) (Campus Course) 

Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory i^. nciples 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic pri nscien® 
astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for 
Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


(2 pours): 
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"sies 


l Foundations of Physics (4) (C 


ampus Course) | 
(Formerly General Physics) 


Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics. 
rerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
Tegistration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. 


? Introduction to Modern Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
Selected topics in moder 


n physics, including relativity and quantum theory. 
rerequisite: 


Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. 
* ~ 
3 Foundations of Physics (3) 

(Formerly General Physics) 


e as Phys 1 without laboratory. 


t4 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 


Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. 


) 
iliti : 
"tal Science 


UM 1 T : j E 

‘ph m Hr LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs; C-619, 
9e 676-6290 

^ * -— 

hlig ental prerequisite: PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 are prerequisite to courses 


or Brad tence numbered from 101 to 200. Courses numbered from 201 to 300 
4 du 


ate students who have the appropriate undergraduate course prerequi- 


4 Introduction to Political Science (3) (Campus Course) 


© study of political behavior, including the role of politics in today’s 
World, the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and the influence 
and nature of political institutions, Students who receive credit for PSc 
Cannot receive credit for PSc 5, 
5 . A , 
Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
Uctures 


asi and processes of major foreign governments and the force of 
ic i 


cr, Ideologies, Students who receive credit for PSc 5 cannot receive 
"edit for psc 4. 


Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Ameduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processes of the 
*rican political system. 
3 
State Politics ( 3) 


Cory and 


Poli practice of American federalism, factors influencing state 
Icy choices 


» State responsiveness to urban problems. 


MCN 
uh 1 "Ot be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to 


m 
! Py A 


Y not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to 


á : : ne 
* PSc 112 and 115 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only 0 
toward a degree. 


“a.s 
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104 Urban Politics (3) 


Demographic trends and implications, local metropolitan 
issues in urban politics, strategies of political change. 


political 9” 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) aid 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional democraci? 
Western Europe. 

*112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) oo? 
Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis 
Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. 

vet 


117-18 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Tho qii? 


PSc 117: foundations of Western political thought—Plato t0 iors 
PSc 118: philosophical roots of modern political order and 
Machiavelli to Rousseau. 


119-20 American Political Thought (3-3) pial i 
Introduction to political thought in the United States from colo 
to the present. 


121-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3—3) + nt 
pap 


PSc 121: separation of powers, federal-state relationships, € E 
ulation. PSc 122: political and civil rights. Prerequisite: junior 


125 Legislative Process (3) iai pr 
Study of Congress, including theories of representation, Jesi mb 
structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, oe prar 
and the relationship between the legislative and executi 


126 The American Presidency (3) PT. p 
Examination of the politics of Presidential selection, the auth o 
contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes pm in P 
public policy, and the influence of personality on perform? 


145 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) ana 
Party system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, 
and elections, devices for organizing the government. 


151 Public Administration and Public Policy-making (3) 


ire p sel 
Examination of the process by which the federal governmen of Ws 
implements public policies. Particular attention to the ro 


jon 
racies in the policy-making process. Criteria for the evaluat! 
policy. 
JS. i 3 : 
167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) " uio 


Constitutional and political factors that determine the form 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. 


171 International Politics (3) 


International actors, international and domestic environm 
policy, global and regional patterns, general character | 
policy. | 


ents - 


my * 
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172 International Organizations (3) 


i F Ini ations i anizations, 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organ 
and functional international organizations, 


| 181 Public International Law and Organization (3) x 
Survey of international law; emphasis on development and trends. 


190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 


| Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean Africa. 
191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) b 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, 
Iran, and Israel, 
192 Goy ernments and Politics of North Africa (3) Mot: Libya 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco; - 
8ypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 
193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 
Domestic and international politics of the major states in the area. 


194 Governments of China and Japan (3) i i 
Institutions and processes of government in contemporary rga a 
apan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological m 
Students who receive credit for PSc 194 cannot receive credit for PSc 162. 

204 Urban Politics (3) 

Readings 
local 
Confli 


: : aout See a rowth, 
and discussions on patterns and implications of ppan eS 
and metropolitan political systems, policy formation : Sog” 
ct management, political constraints on social reform. 


2 ~ 
“05 Government, Science, and Technology (3) 


: : : ationa itical sys- 

Xamination of the demands on national and international oor anvil. 
tems resulting from the impact of scientific and parte tee 
Ments and of the responses of governmental institutions and p ss 
to these demands. 


09 Presidential.Congressional Relations (3) esL and 
Xamination of the patterns of interaction between the executive ¢ 


*Bislative branches; emphasis on policy-making roles and structures. 
Uy " 

Comparative Government and Politics (3—3) 2 dios 

Problems of comparative political analysis; a comprehensive examinatio 
| Ot the literature in comparative politics. 


le Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics (3-3) E oss aud 
ignificant issues of communism, particularly in the ae ‘Same rg ls 
“Hina; concept and structure of “world socialist system"; intra-bloc rel: 
tions with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

229 Congress and the Political System (3) 2 i 
-Xamination of the roles, structure, and function of political parties and 
terest groups as they relate to the legislative process. 

22 Judicial Polic 

Xaminat 
9n the U 


y-making and Civil Liberties (3) - 
z » S .  — * 3 R S 
ion of the role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphas 

SS. Supreme Court and civil liberties issues. 
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223 Defense Policy Analysis (3) 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. defense policy. 


239 Economic Policy Analysis (3) 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. 


240 Legislative Theory and Behavior I (3) "m 
Selected problems of the U.S. legislative system at the national si 
level. Emphasis on legislative recruitment, representative-constilue 
lations, policy-making and communication. 

241 Legislative Theory and Behavior II (3) jv 
Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a compre 
perspective with particular reference to the parliamentary systems 
Germany, France, and Britain. 

242 Methods of Legislative Research (3) dit 
The process of empirical research: construction of research desig ly 
collection, and analysis. Techniques discussed will include conte? 
sis, survey research, and analysis of institutional voting. 

244 Public Policy Analysis (3) alysis 
Reading and research in systematic methods of public policy 4" 


247 Legislative Elements in Economic Policy Development (3) 
Economic analysis of selected legislative issues and the effect 
economic pressures on policy outcomes. 

248 Public Opinion and Voting Behavior (3) 

Analysis of mass political attitudes and voting behavior. 


249 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems. 


259 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions. 


267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


. fore™ 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of ion 9 
policy of the United States, with particular reference to the dec 
ing process and the execution of policy. 


288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) jt? 


. ion t0 W, 
Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with atte si 
bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military 
nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 


of varid” 


Psychology 


en | ET 4 


0 
Chairman: R.D. Walk, Professor of Psychology; GG-211, Telephone 676-632 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all re to "n 
in Psychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequis! 


PSYCHOLOGY 157 


‘logy a 
i 8Y Courses numb 


ered above 100. The departmental prerequisite may be waived 
e permission ^ 


f the instructor. 


1 General Psychology (3) 


Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) Nec 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of €— 9 
Personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment an 
escription of personality emphasized. 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) : 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 
29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the sociali- 
zation process, learning, and the child's view of the world. 


101 Abnormal Psy chology (3) 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of — 
JUstments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psy 
Chology, or 3 in Psychology and 6 in a biological science. 
a 
{12 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 


Sychological characteristics and problems peculiar to —Ó yin 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such problems. 
12 : 
<l Psychology of Learning (3) 


" * H i i i ; f 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as — Men 
havior. Emphasis on current research using both human and a 


Subjects, 
129 » " 
29 Theories of Personality (3) 


Urvey of personal 


ity theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
of individuals, 


l 
3 Psychological Tests (3) 


“Urvey of Psychological tests and their more common «rS r "XN 
Industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 
4 : 
4 Personne] and Industrial Psychology (3) wem 
Sychological Concepts and methods applied to problems psi 
Management, human engineering, employee motivation, and produ e 
| 
45 Psychology o 


Psychological aspects of managing work organizations. Departmental pre- 
Tequisite waived. 


f Management (3) 


tp Sychotechnology of Learning and Training (3) 


SYchological principles, concepts, and techniques of human learning and 


avioral modification as applied to the design and operation of training 
evelopment systems. 


j b 
l Social Psychology (3) fa ivati l 
Tea foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 


i Vior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, national- 
» and war. 


Chairman: M.M. Harmon, Associate Professor of Management; 
Telephone 676-6295 
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156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) "m 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social n 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 


175 Career Development in Youth and Maturity (3) "L 
Emphasis on the development of long-range career objectives wt 
review of experiences, the results of psychological testing, seminar of 
sion groups, and guided independent study. Analysis and pa ae 
specific skills needed to negotiate for advancement or to accomp% 

reer change. 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) (Campus Course) : 
Individual study and research for those desiring to graduate wi de yid 
or to pursue more specialized topics. Arrangements must mb | 
the Department of Psychology. 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) | 


r 
"e intelligence ¢ sailan " ir assessment roi i 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their as: valuatio? 
variety of group and individual procedures. Emphasis On tructof- 
children. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of ins 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) T 


; tire i ion amd P. 
Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel sen "T. 
formance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, ass¢ 
views, and performance ratings. 


Public Administration eS e 


i 
Government 


210 Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) protest”, 
An introduction to graduate study in public administration ity of * 
ism and the public service. Nature of public interest; a ‘vidual 

ganizational objectives. Administrative responsibility aní 

organizational ethics. Individual goals and career planning. 


213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) 
(Formerly Administration in Government) 


Tl 


integf?. 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations a$ an 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the President, de 
est groups, political parties, and the public in the public d 
Special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. 


ecisional | 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of large organ p 
cracies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalis™. , rgan” 
policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large PU 
influence and control systems. Future trends. 


A 
put 


iza tions. 


231 Public Personnel Administration (3) 
Survey of basic principles and functions of personn 


«seg tio 
el administra 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 159 


Public service. R 
Wage and Salary 
unctions, 


oles of personnel management, recruitment, placement, 
administration, training, retirement, and other personnel 


25 y A 
2 Problems in Public P 


ersonnel Management (3) 
Analysis 


and evaluation of ma 


Jor personnel management problems in gov- 
ernment; employee-management relations; interagency and intergovern- 
mental relationships Impact of automation. Evaluation of personnel 
Systems, 


233 Seminar: Manpower Deve 


Examination of public 
and Programs 
development 


lopment and Utilization (3) 


and private manpower trends, problems, policies, 
Exploration of approaches, old and new, to manpower 
and utilization. Analysis of impact of economic, political, 


factors on manpower. Students will select a specific area for 
ivestigation. 


and social] f 
individua] ir 


235 7 

EC Technologi 
“Search, disc Ussion, and readings dealing with manpower problems aris- 
Ng from automation and other technological changes. Evaluation of these 
development 


5 In government and business; their implications for productiv- 
ty, employment, 


cal Change and Manpower (3) 


: training and education, and personnel and industrial re- 
lations, Analysis of economic, political, and social factors influencing 
" Public and Private manpower policies, 
m Intergoy *rnmental Relations (3) 

ormerly Managing the Changing Federalism) 

SSessment of the impacts and consequences of changes in the adminis- 
ration of inter-governmental policies and programs in the federal system. 
syste tion, roles, and responsibilities of federal, state, regional, and local 

NS Will be examined from both theoretical and practical vantage 

24 à: understand their effects, 
* Financing Local Government (3) 
4 rmerly Financing Me tropolitan Services) 
toy is of the Structure and administration of public finance in local 
ation ments. Includes the financing of services through municipal wae 
the E" other revenue sources, debt administration, and implications o 
Moy, "Cary process. 
Urban Public Policy (3) 


Ormerh, ier LS i 
rmerly Administration in Me tropolitan Area Governments I) 


Xamination of views of the city. Emphasis on urban systems in their 


Soci: A ‘ : 
et a Political, economic. and physical aspects. Against the background 
Tban Politics and administration, will 


50 


address such central functional 
hous; z> health, education, welfare, crime, poverty, transportation, and 
ng. 
Fainistration of State and Local Governments (3) 
od Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments Il) 
lic a pation Of state and local governmental structures and functions, pub- 
tions, m demands, their place within the federal system, their limita- 


alternatives available to encourage more effective administration. 

ov 

Si, Vernmenta] Budgeting (3) 

d of the bas 
Beting interre] 


ic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 
Ole ; 
* in the manag 


ationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; their 
ement process. 
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252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) 
(Formerly Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting) t 
Intensive analysis of managerial and economic procedures and techniq 
used by government agencies for planning, allocating, and managing clude 
resources in the achievement of public programs. Topics discu T" 
benefit-cost analysis, program budgeting, systems analysis, present 
analysis, and government contracting. 


260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) m 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy develop i 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; eve 
of agency goals and objectives. 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) in t 
The impact of science and technology upon public administration 
of both administrative practice and national policies. 


295 Research Methods (3) s» admi 
Survey of research methods; application to problems of public 
tration. 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosoph 
public administration. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


ip 
y and methodoloB 


Religion 


E 4 


Chairman: R.G. Jones, Professor of Religion; O-102, Telephone 676-6325 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) ideratio? 
Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures with e pero 
of development of religious ideas, institutions, and outs ing 
ties. 


10 The New Testament (3) on, P 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion e 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on ap 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


21 Religion and Man's Search for Meaning (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Religious Thought) 2a anid 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion v à 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, an place 
gion in today’s society. 


59-60 History of Religions (3-3) gd ® 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context gnis i 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism | api NO 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the Wes 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). hy 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) (Campus Course) «a fof pil > 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice te dai 


and physician. Concept of the professional man, the clergy s 
ing, religious perspective on issues in medical ethics. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) 
Full-time Program of clinical pastoral education in an approved center. 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is reviewed and 


evaluated in a peer-group context. 

217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) 
A continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal iden- 
tity, sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills. 

218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) 


Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis on group 
Work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific counseling methods, 
Work with persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Rel 216 and 217; 


Or equivalent. 
219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) 


Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and review of ad- 
ministrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and development of 


a pastoral theology. 

222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) (Campus Course) 

Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Christian 
hurch; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. 

223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) 
Religious and ethical questions in medical problems and medically re- 
ated issues, 

225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) 


Conceptual models of development of young adults from late adolescence; 
Special problems of educational and military experience, vocational choice, 
Marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emotional, and re- 
ligious development. Encounter experience with persons and groups. 


Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3-3) 
History and 


ET. 


present state of methodologies and conceptual models of 
Pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work in inter- 
aith and multidisciplinary ministries. 


235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 
(Campus Course) 


Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1500— 
Octrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. 


237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) (Campus Course) 


istorical and topical study of the development of important ideas in such 
areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. 


M3 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) (Campus Course) 


ic 
< Languages and Literatures 


Man, ; : 
hs. G.A. Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian; Library 627, Telephone 


161 


ee Eat 


ae 
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sus 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced “p 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high scho? 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the 

tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year Russian (3—3) (Campus Course) 


Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. 
requisite to Slav 2: Slav 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) (Campus Course) 4: 
Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequisite to ae lor H 
1-2 or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to Slav ^* 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


p 
9-10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) c 
Course) TL 


Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: 
or 6, or permission of instructor. 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 


Emergence and development of Russian literature and 
19th and early 20th centuries—in English. 


i 
ideas durin’ 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Pre 
10 or equivalent. 


161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) ss toI” 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russ y 
ent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individu 
assigned topics. 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) of 


Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920s. The yao W 
erature and writers under increasing state control; Five-year 
ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English. 


requiste: 9 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) " A 


Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.” The | 
eration of dissident liberals and "underground" literature. | 
cussion, reports—in English. 


193-94 The Other Slavs: Their Literature—in English (3-3) pegi 


An examination of non-Russian Slavic literatures from their ro” | 
to the present day. Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles pet 
literature. 


Sociology —— | 


45 
Chairman: R.G. Brown, Professor of Sociology; D-201, Telephone 616-63 jo | 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all other courses | 
numbered below 200. | 


SOCIOLOGY 163 


l Introductory Sociology (3) 


General principles of sociology; development of culture and personality, 


Impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. Survey of 
fields within sociology. 


2 Uses 


Introduction to the various methods by which sociologists have approached 
the investigation of social phenomena. 


101 Development of Social Thought (3) . 
Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of s ciety and 
"màn relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. 

110 The Sociology of Work (3) 


Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of occupations and 


Professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of larye, complex 
Organizations. 


of Sociology (3) 


2 " 
124 Medical Sociology (3) 
Social factors and processes rel 


Physical and mental illness; 
Organizations. prob 


ated to the etiology and treatment. of 
medical occupations and professions, medical 
lems of delivery of health care services. 

l 

26 Urban Sociology (3) 


Place Of the city in larger society; growth of the city, probl:ms of urban 
living, &roup life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. 


l R 

27 Population Proble i 
Omposition of populations, trends in population growth and popeiton 
Tessure, factors producing population movements, effects of H 
Population policies—eugenics and birth control. 

l 

29 Race and 


Minority Groups (3) 
nalysis 


^ of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 
Particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 
the Phenomenon of prejudice. 
130 c : 
Class, Status, and Power (3) 
Analysis of 
Ucation 
n; anal 
l A 
32 Political 


ms (3) 


distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, 

» and social mobility in American society; international compari- 

ysis of public policies which affect these distributions. 

A Sociology (3) 
alysis Of problems inv 
Istribution of p 


olved in the study of power relations in society; 
ical Particip 


ower in society; types and processes of government; polit- 


ation and political mobilization. 


134 Man. 

Marriage and the Family (3) 

Meng Slip as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop- 
tion Of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiza- 
E tvorce, and family reorganization. 


“Venile Delinquency (3) 


< actors p i " 
roduc ng delin 
Choo] 


quency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, train- 
5, treatment of offenders. 
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136 Criminology (3) 40 
de Net : l n 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development & 
ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions 
society. 


per 
ban 


137 Sociology of Law (3) e of 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Y 
legal concepts, doctrines, and institution. Prerequisite: Soc 136. 
139 Society and the Deviant (3) 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. oa 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative PT 
community, courts, and schools. 
141 Social Research Methods (3) 


Introduction to scientific method in the development of socia 
the solution to social problems. Prerequisite: Stat 53. 


social 1? 
rams ” 


1 theory 9 


143 Social Movements (3) 
General survey of the various forms of collective behav 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study 
development, and decay of social movements and social rev 


panics 


ior (fads, genesis 


of the 
olutions 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) 


Communication process with emphasis on international ^ 
propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda € 


communication 
paigns 


147 Problems of Bureaucratic Organization (3) 
Analysis of theories of and behavior in large, bureaucr 
and their impact on American social life, Supervised WOT 
the Washington, D.C. community. 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) 


Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological 
European and American development; evaluation of scien 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 101. 


i iz 
organi” jp 
atic practi i 


poth 
eor» ay. 
die contrib? 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) eral field of 


Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the r credit. 
sociology. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated 


201 Concepts of Sociology (3) Emphasis al 
Systematic survey, critical analysis of sociological concepts 
theoretical systems. 

210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) NP TLA4 
Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider litical sp 

tem. Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology: 

bility, conflict, and change. 


211 Seminar: Social Change (3) q devel 
Comparative study of political processes concentra 


opment in Third World Nations. 


ting on politica 


228 Seminar: Urban Social Problems (3) 3) qs 
(Formerly 227-228 Seminar: Urban Social Problems [3- social proble 
A seminar designed to identify, isolate, and examine the 


SPANISH 165 


most pronounced in urban areas, as well 
policies and practices designed to allevi 
is upon selected urban institutions as 
spective. 


as to explore the existing urban 
ate such problems. Particular focus 
examined from a sociological per- 


248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) 
Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex organizations rela- 
tive to defining organizations, examining basic social processes and their 
relationship to the cultural environment. 

263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) 


Selected problems in law as an instrument of soci 


al policy; emphasis on 
the organization of legal decision-making processes. 


270 Educational Sociology (3) 
Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives and 


agencies of socialization: 
including technological, 


as 
relationships of education in general to society, 
communal, and subcultural components. 


271 Sociology of the Youthful Offender (3) 
Factors producing delinquency, juv 


enile detention, the juvenile court, train- 
ing schools, treatment of offenders. 


272 Social Disorganization (3) 


Analysis of factors contributing to disruption of social groups, institutions, 
and communities; study of attempts to establish social controls to prevent, 


minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially disruptive conditions and 
events. 


273 Deviant Behavior (3) 


Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social re- 
Sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in 
community, courts, and schools. 


‘ish * 


i 
man: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; Monroe 429, Telephone 676-6330 


lag ment Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 

t, Who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 

1 Placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examina- 
'inment is made to the appropriate course. 


l2 First-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
Composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
lice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


M Second-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: cri 


: edit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
lion of Span 4. 


Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 


M : 
*ted by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Chairman: Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education; C-429, 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


E l 
al training, " 


Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aur years 


practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2, or two 
high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Special Education — 


— «6m 
Telephone 676-617 
170 Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships for Special 

Education Teachers (3) 


r fi. 
" " * : : i childre 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with 


200 Understanding Young Exceptional Children (3) of 
Lecture and field experience. Application of the basic concepts 
child development as applied to special education. 


eatly 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) tion and 
à b 


" F . s C 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special port n 
to help them become aware of the various educational modi 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. 


222 Special Education in the Regular Classroom (3) sis 
Special techniques and materials for regular classroom teachers n spe 


5 0 
children who have learning and/or behavior problems; pet > iors: 
cific, practical strategies and applications. Open to undergradu 

240 The Crisis-Resource Teacher (3) the 
evant to 


Rationales, operational models, techniques, and problems rel 
implementation of crisis-resource teacher programs. 


241 Preprofessional Internship: Crisis-Resource Teaching (6) is recur 

: ee i js-res0 
Practicum experience early in the training sequence in crisis? 6A 
teaching. Under the direction of qualified teachers in 4 e 


minimum of 280 clock hours required. 


d setting 


242 Specialized Techniques and Materials for 
Crisis-Resource Teachers (3) joring the 
Lectures, discussions, techniques, and selected materials exp jssio® by 
psycho-educational factors used in crisis-resource teaching. 
permission of instructor. 

250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for Diagnostic-Pre 
Teachers (3) -ad teachint, 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescript „missio? ° 
Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 252. Admission 
instructor. 


scriptive 


251 Psychosocial Factors in Special Education (3) cial educati” 
Psychosocial factors significant to the process of the spe 
school-based consultant. Admission by permission of 


" ers () 
252 Preprofessional Internship for Diagnostic-Prescriptive pu ust s 
Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teac ; f instru 
taken concurrently with SpEd 250. Admission by permission 
A minimum of 280 clock hours required. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 167 


253 The Humanizing Curriculum and the Special Education 
Consultant (3) 


Curriculum concepts and modification aimed at enhancing the classroom 


environment for learning and growth. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. 


260 The Assessment Process: Identification and Psycho-educational 
Assessment of Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and informal 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. 


261 The Teaching/Learning Process: Methods and Materials for 
Young Exceptional Children (3) 
Clinical practice in the designing of educational strategies and materials; 


taught in a special education setting. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. 


262 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns en- 
countered during the internship for the education of young exceptional 


Children. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. 


263 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and Multiply 
Handicapped (3) 


Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children with severe 
disabilities. Lecture and field experience. 


264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of Severely and 
Multiply Handicapped Children (3) 


Specialized Programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children with 
Severe disabilities. 
266 Problems in Language Development in Exceptional Children (3) 


Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the application of 
Current research on language of handicapped children. 


267 The Role of the Early Childhood Special Educator (3) 


Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood special 


education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial dynamics of 
the various settings. 


268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children with 
Emphasis on Handicapping Conditions (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), site visitation (3 hours), discussion (2 hours). 


269 Psychosocial Concerns of the Early Childhood 
Special Educator (3) 


Seminar involvin 


3 g student presentations focusing on sociological and psy- 
Chol 


Ogical constructs relevant to interpersonal/intrapersonal relationships. 
0 Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to Meet Special Needs (3) 


Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the development of 
Teadiness skills in special education. 
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291 Practicum in Crisis-Resource Teaching (9) 
Supervised field experience in the crisis-resource teacher pro 
the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of t 
staff. Minimum of 420 clock hours required. 


Under 
am. "Ww 
- University 


292 Professional Internship in Education of Young Exceptional 
Children (9) dren A 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional chil tly with 
minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken concurren 


SpEd 262. 

294 Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) rogat. 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher E ion 0 
A minimum of 420 clock hours required. Admission by pe 
instructor. 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) organi 
Philosophy and nature of special education; litigation, program seit pro 
tion, administration, and development. Surveying locale instructo 
gram evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission 


son (3) 
H ractice 
306 The Design of Family Education Programs: Theory and P is 
: with pare? 


Theoretical foundations and clinical practice in working oung excl 
community agencies in meeting the educational needs of Y 
tional children. 

350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) to im 


- i i Jevant | 
Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems re missio? by 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
permission of instructor. 


351 Seminar: School-based Consultants in Special Education (3) - the 


; E ; e is 
Current practices in regular and special education as ca oH Adm 
school-based consultant; emphasis on concurrent field expe 


sion by permission of instructor. ls (3) 
P hoo! 
352 Seminar: Special Education Consultant Programs in the Sc i shoh 
‘ r , ò focuses on AS 
For school-based consultants in special education; d roced 
program development and recent trends in processes and P : 
mission by permission of instructor. À 
370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) - under, s 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors eager tional child 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching excep 
Admission by permission of instructor. 
Speech and Drama i — 4 qao 
"Lat ; itorium 
Chairman: L.S. Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing, AuditoriuP ? 
676-6350 i 
4 e 
1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) |. composition sil 
Basic theories and principles of speech communicate ub ? 
livery, and criticisms of speaking in interpersonal, 8 1 


uations. Recording fee, $4. 


STATISTICS 169 


11 Voice and Diction (3) 


Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversational 
Speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery faults 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, $4. 


32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 
Theory and practice in discovering and communicating orally the mean- 


ing in literature through analysis of form and content. Techniques of 


reading prose, poetry, and drama for listeners. Prerequisite: SPDR 11. 
Recording fee, $2. 


45 Understanding the Theatre (3) 


The art of the theatre; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Contribu- 
tions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined through 
lectures, visiting artists, class discussions, and attendance at theatrical 
performances. Primarily for nonmajors. 


91 Parliamentary Procedure and Group Participation (3) 


Principles and procedures for effective s 


Successfully at various levels of responsibility in academic, social, profes- 


Sional, civic, or business organizations. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or 11, or 
Permission of instructor. 


peech communication to function 


* 
111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 


Study of the communication process in business and 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; 
and services; interviews; conferences; s 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors. 


professional speak- 
selling policies, programs, 
peech in training and supervisory 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 
Process of thinking and problem-solvin 
methods of leading discussions 
Permission of instructor. 


g in committees and small groups; 
and conferences. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or 


Vies 


nan; Jerome Cornfield, Professor of Statistics; C-311, Telephone 676-6356 
rt 


ba 
iti mental prerequisite: One entr 
"5 numbered below 100. 


isi Introduction to Busi 


ance unit in algebra is prerequisite to courses 


ness and Economic Statistics (3) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 


Scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
Correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $18. 


3 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
Scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests by hypotheses, 
Trelation, analysis of variance. Laboratory fee, $18. 
N 


"e - 


l, Which _be adapted to the needs of a specific group. 


15 offered off campus, may be substituted. 
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101-2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3—3) 
P H 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary 
sampling, introduction to the making of statistical decisions. 
to Stat 102: Stat 101. 


principles of 
Pr 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education (3) 
(Campus Course) setical 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study ewe tech- 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, cocoa 5 
niques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: 
or former 104. Laboratory fee, $18. 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) ling, BY 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, samp equisitt 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. re 
differential and integral calculus. 

111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) (Campus Ceurse) sg and 

nomics 


Statistical processes as tools in decision-making in areas of eco 
business. Admission by permission of instructor. 
112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) (Campus Course) Me omic 


Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for soutien o 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalen 


Telecommunication Operations 


——_— 


Tele 
istry; Bacon 201, 


Faculty Adviser: D.A. Rowley, Associate Professor of Chem 
phone 676-6210 


240 Seminar in Telecommunication Policy and Regulations (3) 


International and domestic telecommunications institutions; the Pe 
regulatory process; spectrum management; cable telecomms ile sys 
tems; common carrier/microwave transmissions system; -— tes do 
broadcasting-AM, FM, UHF, VHF-TV; satellites; United Sta Ss jaw: eda 
satellites; mobile satellite system; international telecommunic AT. 
vironmental impact; United States government systems; 


PLAZA DE 10 


Victori» 
DIEGO 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


be subject 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may Bulletins 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial proces 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropri? - 
by 
. . * 1 H "I roved , 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, Was -e 
the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning p 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and tection of 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to pro f lawful 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right ^d safety 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace" n viole? 
of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy c 
and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University eXc 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons ba 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University, 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other Universi, after 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, 3 Po university 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee © ¢ store , 
Senate* and the President of the Student Body, as are require suspensi 
preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, ae e t per 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law v of Jaw er 
sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution iu 
lators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropri’ 
soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


Washington sr 
eeds the in un 
engaging o rty» 
ivitiess 


ad js 


octobe™ 
: s on 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustee 
19, 1968: T. 
; :versity 0 
Any student suspended from The George Washington Un dvocac] e 
grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawtu kos airs e 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on pias js pr? 
The George Washington University as soon after order 15 res 
ticably possible. : 
the 
* 4 by 
The University Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate performed 


? i now 
t The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are 


Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals 
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E following resolution, 


submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 
"ed by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
Ned it resolved that The George W 


ashington University: affirms its traditional 
y itme n (a) by continuing to permit business 
are recruiting employees to conduct their 
“a at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to stu- 
% 4, 9 may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, how- 
» that Such protest shall be orderly 


a and shall not impede or disrupt the re- 
Tin his activities. 


4 . . " . 
! University affirms its place as 
by a 


nt to freedom of expressio and 
li Ment organizations which 


ac- 


a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
kin Ssuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
N P shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
Mig, Cedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
Ja however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc- 
L . 

: University distinguishes between orderly protest 


and resistance-by-ob- 
» It accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 
* latter as an abrid eme 
lob; g 


nt of the freedoms of the individuals who may 
Ject, 


glowing was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


fop orge Washington University is op 
i, Or, creed, sex, 


T or national origin. Such discrimination may have ap- 
hu Campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organi- 
4 > recognized or supported by the University unless it provides con- 
kkrjo rance of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, 
adequate by relevant committees and officers of the University. 
Moving was approved by the University's 


Mj.) Versity cannot condone viola 


LIN Proscribe possession, use, s 


posed to discrimination based on 


Board of Trustees on October 


and the 


was approved by 


Washington University: Any mem- 


tions of law, including violation of those 
ensi dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, 
e 
) s reaffirms the responsibility of the President 
Continue to im 
9, 
,. YS Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 
of the University all persons hav- 
My Connection with the University) 


ale, or distribution of certain drugs. Mem- 

LN Academic community should know that administrative action, which 
B" or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to pro- 
Abo Tests of the University and the rights of others. 
Pi of Trustees 

plement this policy. 
Yeni i. resolution, submitted by the University Senate, 
i, 

*to, 
[^ "Wed by the Senate of The George 
ma Diversity (including as members 
Ding gages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
» Or 


1 
"ary 1g, 1973. 
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Uni 
: à s of the 
(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members Or guest 
versity or to University buildings, or 
(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, Or f th 
: + guests 9 


(d) who damages University property or injures members Or 
University m 
^ TW : 0 
Ini ty, or y n 
University Universi 


may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the vel 
d within the 


lesser disciplinary action, through procedures establishe 
for the government of its members. 

In order to insure due process, any student subject to dis : 
disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises ^ the 
lution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action 
versity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


the 
ismissal Of : 


one? - 


w 
: e no 
i " ffairs à 
* The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student A 


Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals 
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Um ET Associate's Degree regulations, 172-74 
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lor — courses, 102 Business financial management, M.S. in 
Stees, 11-12 Adm. area of concentration, 69 


anization 


Business Administration courses, 102—08 


Study 
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Columbian College of Arts and Scie 
Ervic 
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fice, student and 20, 26, 58 


nces 


hy o Committee on scholarship, 14 
LS in Courses. 108-09 


x in pr Comprehensive examination, Master’s, 
Mtr Ogram of studies, 34, 36 


M Curse fe 62, 64, 67, 75 

tren.” -110 Computer Science: 

h in Ses, 110 Courses, 121-22 

Pini Courses, 119-21 M.S. field, 73 

Leve, Examination Board Concurrent registration, 24 

D 19 s7 Xamination Program Conduct, 37, 172-74 

E trance ~58 on Consortium of Universities of the 
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ETC 24 

iy nol ànd divisions of the Continuing education for women, 41—45 


Continuous registration, 26, 36 
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Correspondence courses, 20, 58 
Counseling, 40, 41, 44-45 

Course numbers, explanation of, 96-97 
Course substitution, 66 


D 


| Dean's Council, 14 
Dean's List, 37 
Degree candidacy, admission to, 17—23 
Degree programs, 15—16, 46—80 
! u Associate in Arts in General Studies, 
|| 46-48, 59 
| Bachelor of General Studies, 46—47, 
| | 48-50 
| Bachelor of Science in Administration, 
| 46-47, 50-53 
i Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 
| Cartographic Science, 46-47, 53-55 
Ba Bachelor of Science in Oceanography, 
I" 46-47, 55-56 
au Doctor of Science, 23, 76—78 
Education Specialist, 22-23, 62 
| | Master of Arts, 60 
Master of Arts in Education, 20, 
60-62 
Master of Arts in Special Studies, 
21-22, 63-65 
Criminal Justice concentration, 78 
Higher Education Affairs 
i | concentration, 78 
Legislative Affairs concentration, 78 
Urban Learning concentration, 79 
Women Studies concentration, 45 


E 


Economics courses, 110-11 
W Education courses, 111-18 
Education directors of area instruction, 

see Off-campus locations 
T Electrical Engineering: 

i Courses, 122-24 

M.S. field, 73 
| Elementary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 

60 
Employment, student, 41 
Engineering Administration: 

Courses, 125 

M.E.A. program, 76-78 
Engineering and Applied Science 
| courses, 118-31 

Engineering Science courses, 125-29 

English courses, 131-33 
Entrance requirements, 16—23 
Environmental Health courses, 133 


Courses of instruction, 96-170 
Credit, 35, 97 ike in 
Criminal Justice concentration, “i 


Sp.Std., 78 


m 


Degree programs (cont'd.): «tration 
Master of Engineering Adminis 
22, 76 
Master of Science, 22, 73-16 
Master of Science in Admin 
21, 64—72 
Industrial College «eR 
Forces program, 7 ..1 Studies 
Master of Science in Special St 
21-22, 62-64 
Environmental Studi 
79 ai 
Social and Economic Statistics 
concentration, 79 | 
Telecommunication opera 
concentration, 79 Sa] 
(^ nncernilb» 
Dishonesty, regulations cones 
Dismissal of students, 39, 


istratio! 


Armed 


es concentratio® 


tions 


Dissertation, 37, 77 ith 37-38 
Distinction, degrees earned v 16-18 
Doctor of Science degree ^^ 
Dropping courses, 34-3 
aed 
field, 


Environmental Modeling, MA ion 
Environmental Studies CO 
M.S. in Sp.Std., 79 " 
Examinations: te StU 
Admission Tot FE Gradua i 
in Business, 4 . program 
American College Testing 
17-18 ination po 
College Entrance " on 
College-Level Lacu 58 
Program (CLEP), et 
College Entrance ; 
tests, 17, 19 rts an 
Columbian College of Arment 20 
Sciences, Special Dep 
26, 58 : 11 
Final, for D.Sc- degree 


"nations (cont'd.): 
earning credit or waiving 


a 


4 x < 

"nd financial regulations, 24-30 
h amination, D.Sc. degree, 77 
sciences, M.S. field, 73 


Sra alumni association, 10 

4 Courses, 137 

) tic and Cartographic Science, 
i 46—47, 53-55 

Phy and Regional Science 
i55, 138-39 

x Courses, 139 

A Nic Languages and Literatures 
m es, 139.40 

u Ment of the University, 10 

^s, 31-33 


NL 


à c, —— qm 
b Care Administration courses, 140 


~ Courses, 141 
k “ducation, M.A. in Ed. field, 60 
E. cation affairs concentration, 
"In Sp.Std., 78 
by curses, 141-42 
of the University, 7-8 


NS 


Yete; 

Aent of the grade of, 32 

tia - of, 46, 61, 64, 66, 74 

ra; eB of the Armed Forces, 

hi "€ Program with, 79 

ho Management, M.S. in Adm. 
"Oncentration, 69 


A 
Nim 
m Courses, 144 


v 


~ 


Ne i 
Tequir 9 
An, Qirement, D.Sc. degree, 77 
lan Civilization, special 


Tun, 144 


“riculum requirements, 19-20. 26, 
5 
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Examinations (cont'd.): 
Graduate Record, 22-23 
Master's comprehensive, 62, 64, 67, 75 
Qualifying, for D.Sc. degree, 77 


Fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, 
M.S. field, 73 

Forensic Science courses, 134-36 

French courses, 136-37 


Graduate degree candidacy, admission to, 
20-23 
Graduate degrees, 60-80 
Graduate Record Examination, 22-23 
Graduate Study in Business, Admission 
Test, 21 
Graduation: 
Application for, 36 
Fee, 26 
Requirements, 36-37 


Honor societies, 40 

Honorary Trustees, 12 

Honors, 37-38 

Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
courses, 142-43 

Human resource development, M.A. in 
Ed. field, 60 


Information systems technology, M.S. 
in Adm. area of concentration, 70 
International commerce, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 70-71 

Italian courses, 143 


Leave of absence, 36-37, 74 
Legal assistant training program, 43 
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Legislative Affairs concentration, M.A. 
in Sp.Std. degree, 78 


M 


Management Science courses, 144—48 
Managerial accounting, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 71 


Master's comprehensive examination, 61, 


62, 64, 67, 75 
Master's degrees, 60—76, 78—80 


N 


Noncredit courses, 43 
Nondegree programs, 16 


(0) 


and Business Administration, 65 
Ocean and marine engineering, M.S. 
field, 73 
Oceanography: 
B.S. in, 46-47, 55-56 
Courses, 150-51 


P 


Payment of fees, 28-30 

Personnel management, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 69 

Pharmacology courses, 151-52 

Phi Beta Kappa, 40 

Philospohy courses, 152 

Physical Science courses, 109-10 

Physics courses, 152-53 

Political Science courses, 153-56 


Q 


Qualifying examination, D.Sc. degree, 77 


R 


Readmission, 23 

Refund of fees, 29-30 

Registration, 23-24 

Regulations, 30-39, 172-74 
Financial, 24-30 

Release of student information, policy 
on, 39 
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Objectives of the School of Government 


Library, 38-39 j ^ 
Location of the University, 1 
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Mathematics courses, 148-50 129-31 

Mechanical Engineering courses, 

Military leave, 36 

Military transfer of students, 
57-58 

Music courses, 150 


36-37, 


dent 
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asion ieee 
Nondegree student, admission, 


Off-campus locations of the 
General Studies, 81-9 2-13 
Officers of Administration, 1 "e analys 
Operations research and syste rs tration» 
M.S. in Adm. area O conc 
71-72 


Probation, 33-34 NECS. 
Procurement and contracting 2 
Adm. area of concentra ges in, 3 
Programs, right to make r 
Psychology courses, MT i 
Public Administration, 7] 73 
area of concentration, ^^ 
Public Administration cours 


Quality-point index, f 
37-38, 51, 54, 55, 6L, 
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Religion and medical care 
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74 
Rules of the 
39 
Russian cours 


63, 6s 
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Speech and Drama courses, 168-69 
Statistics courses, 169-70 


Schools, credit through, 20, 58 Structures and dynamics, M.S. field, 73 


pgmen's Opportunity College (SOC), 
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Autses, 161-62 
n ànd Economic statistics 


Student and alumni career services 


guages and Literatures Student information, release of, 39 
Student services, 40—41 
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a °8Y courses, 162-65 
Mech 


^ field, 73 
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| * Credit programs, 16 
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,.*. concentration, 79-80 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 


founded 1821 


Washington, D.C., bounded by nd 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 8 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Location 


Number of Students | 5,721 
1974 Summer Sessions 


| scan 
" 25 > hee Fw :4 America 
Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of Columa hin 4 
1974 Summer Sessions | Samoa, Puerto Rico, Virgin 15" 
| foreign countries 
Number of Full-time Faculty | 203 
1974 Summer Sessions 
Number of Part-time Faculty | 117 
1974 Summer Sessions | 
k 
4 five we? 
Vidence 2 i > ^C ancy, $175 a 
Residence Hall Rates | Multiple occupanc) s225a 


1975 Summer Sessions | session; single occupancy, 
five-week session (see page ^ 


4) 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, America ony 
thropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, po ¡teratu 
Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language " 
East Asian Studies (China and Japan), Civil Engineering, Classica ities, 
Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, Classical Human, h 
Art, Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary Education, Eng vage ane i 
Environmental Health, Environmental Studies, Fine Arts, French atures i 
erature, Geodesy, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Lite udaic Stu É 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, International Affairs, Journalism, i anical 

Latin, Latin American Studies, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, ry 


. » e hr 
RUE SF Tachualons madea red. History and Litera ppijosoph 
gineering, Medical Technology, Music (Applied, History manography> P cholos 


Nurse Anesthetist Program, Nurse Practitioner Program, teine 

1i l £ . "- : RA. Premedicin ’ gual 
Physician’s Assistant Program, Physics, Political Science, 577 n Russian atio 
Public Affairs, Radiologic Sciences and Administration, Religion, ondary "epe 


and Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, 

Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish Language an Z 

Communication, Speech Pathology and Audiology, Urban Affairs, ” duaté al 
: ra 

Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the ioe an Po 

of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School o hool of Ed ub 

Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the school of 

the School of Government and Business Administration, and the 

and International Affairs. 
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A SUMMER SEMESTER IN THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a two-term summer 
program which makes it possible for students to earn 14 semester 
hours of credit during the summer months. The Library, class- 
rooms, and residence hall are air-conditioned. For term dates, See 
the calendar on pages 5 and 6. 


LENDAR FOR THE 1975 SUMMER SESSIONS 


ation for Graduation—An “Application for Graduation” form must be 
the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the summer 


` of the senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements 
om Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) 
Wer 30, 


ET 1975, provided they have completed all degree requirements and 
PPlied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


First Session 


June2 Registration for first 5-week session, 7- and 8-week courses 
(10 am-7 pm) Monday 
June 3 First 5-week session classes, 7- and 8-week courses begin 
Tuesday 
June 18  D.B.A.. D.P.A., and Ph.D. dissertations completed in the 
summer due in appropriate Dean’s Office Wednesday 
July4 Holiday Friday 
July8 First 5-week session classes end Tuesday 
July9 First 5-week session examination day Wednesday 
July 21 Seven-week courses end Monday 
August 13 Master's theses completed in summer due in appropriate 
Dean’s Office Wednesday 


5 


July 10 


July 11 
August 13 


August 14 
August 15 


May 27 
May 28 
July 4 
July 7 
*July 9-11 
July 11 


July 14 


August 20 
August 21—23 


June 16 
July 3 
July 4 
July 7 
July 7 

July 19 

July 25 

July 26 

July 28 


August 15 


August 15 


August 28-30 


* Classes scheduled Wednesday evenings for the 13-week sessio 
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Second Session 


à . á am-6 P! 
Registration for second 5-week session (10 am 


Thursday 

Second 5-week session classes begin Friday . ri 
Master's theses completed in summer due in approp 
Dean’s Office Wednesday 

Second 5-week session classes end Thursday 

Second 5-week session examination day Friday 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Registration for all sessions (12-7 pm) Tuesday 
First session and 13-week session begin Wednesday 
Holiday Friday 

First-session classes end Monday 
First-session examination period Monday- 
Registration for students attending second 
(2-6 pm) Friday 

Second-session classes begin Monday 
Last day of classes Wednesday 
Second-session and 13-week session € 
Thursday—Saturday 


Wednesday 


session ?! 


i ri 
xamination pe 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION r 
First 3-week workshop session registration (10 am Li 
classes begin Monday 

First 3-week workshop session classes € 
Holiday Friday : 
Second 3-week workshop session registration 
classes begin Monday 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. July compreh 
tion applications due Monday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 
Second 3-week workshop session classes en 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. comprehen 
Saturday va (i am-5 pn 
Third 3-week workshop session registration 

classes begin Monday at 
Six-week session and third 3-week workshop s¢5$! 
end Friday f 
Ed.D. dissertations completed in summer due d 


nd Thursday 


(9 amó P? 
ensive exam! 


d Friday 


" tic 
sive examina 


on clas 
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Registration Thursday-Saturday 


July 
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(2Y AND ORGANIZATION 


NORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
llege in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 

" in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
cars, is an intangible one. 

| 'ge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
the establishment of a National University in the federal city. There he 

W that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 

Vf the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 

Prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
 ‘heory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
iy, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 

hi the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 

Mttict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Vernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 

never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
j tence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 

d Y conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
“ty urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
M and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 

4D istrict of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
(d Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and peti- 
Ongress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 
à charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
9 safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided “that per- 

À inen religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; 

ta any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
œ into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 

Nates thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 
3 the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 

lhep ities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 

hy the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
"da Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 

a ted downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 

"fte ings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
tenth Streets. 


tit 
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as been deve 


During the last half century the University’s present plant h Bottom 


oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 


, : d : a ia Avenu 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsyiva aa i 
Within a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the "offices an 


State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental 


. Š : ^ : : . r . af historic inte" 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of histor 


f ` i at 201 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lives Obadia 


Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reveren and Ej 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth of tt 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the si 
National University he hoped to see established. - e of AT 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian Coles 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and T schoo 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center an ; ucatio! 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Affair 
Government and Business Administration, and Public and Internation? e Sun 
the Division of University Students; the College of General Studies; 
mer Sessions; and the Division of Experimental Programs. hhe 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and ape ex fici 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president 1$ an 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS ccreditin 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regions ols. 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary pan of Us 
The University is on the approved list of the American Associa tion 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examina of Amer 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Associate and A 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Educa po Medici 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The Schoo is one € 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges ps Americ? 
the medical colleges which have been continuously approved by and Appli? 
Medical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering ‘i; 
Science in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are acc 
Engineer's Council for Professional Development. The School o eacher 
a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for no 
cation and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditat/o 
Education for its Bachelor's and Masters degree programs. 
Government and Business Administration has maintained full. istration 
the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin ministrat 
1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public ademic me 
in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter des mbl 
ber of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of yam for eri 
The programs in Public Accounting designed to prepare studen tate ards 
Public Accountants examinations have been approved by -— i istration | 
New York and of Maryland. The Program in Hospital ern Educat 
accredited by the National Accrediting Commission on Gra nt y 
for Hospital Administration. The Department of Chemistry !$ " clinical p 
list of the American Chemical Society. The graduate progran of the A 
chology in the Department of Psychology is on the approved " 
can Psychological Association. 
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l« 
"CATIONAL FACILITIES 
© University Library.—The University Library contains approximately 
40 Volumes and, with the exception of the law and medical collections, is 
d in the Library Building. 
lations governing the use of the Library, the circulation of books, and 
im Of reserve books and periodicals are available at the service desks of 
h-Orary, 
de Library Facilities in Washington.—The student has access also to the 
duy of Congress, the Public Library of the District of Columbia and its 
“hes, the Library of the Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau 
llway Economics, the Library of the United States Department of Agri- 
Ete, the Library of the United States Office of Education, the National 
of Medicine, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many 
Wy Beat special collections of the government departments. 
search Facilities of Washington.—The arrangement of the summer sched- 
i" Classes permits the full-time student to avail himself of the opportunity 
Y, at first hand, the working of the federal government and so to form 
Y'Sround for intelligent and useful citizenship. 
* departmental libraries of the federal government are a multitude of 
y, "ade by eminent specialists in all fields of science on the results of 
ad research in the bureaus, experimental stations, laboratories, museums, 
i- "TVatories of the nation, 
Edition to the governmental collections the student has available the 
h facilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose headquarters 
ted in Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, the American Council 
Mucation, the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research 
ty, the National Education Association, and the National Geographic 


(num OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 


Miversities in Washington, D.C.—American University, Catholic Univer- 
merica, George Washington University, Georgetown University, and 
Tw niversity— -are associated in a Consortium through Which they coordi- 
[ay of their respective facilities; District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
In *udet College, Mount Vernon College, and Trinity College are asso- 
fy ders of the Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to 
thes any one of these institutions have the opportunity to select from the 
ji. Offerings of all the particular courses which best meet their needs. 
Ju, ation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
hu *Xcluded: students in Canon I aw, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. 
h Ents are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for the 
i aster of Laws at George Washington University and Georgetown 


pal Courses such as private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
her Special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 

and must be paid by the individual student to the institution admin- 
Mild Course. A student may not take courses at another institution that 
me. © at his own. 


k Udent registers and pays at his own institution for all Consortium 


L] 
“Da ME a : : 4 : 
8e 17 for information concerning registration for Consortium courses. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


mien S t. UE 


Robert C. Baker, LL.D. 


Joel Barlow, B.A., J.D., LL.D. 
*Everett H. Bellows, M.A. 

George M. Bunker, B.S. 

Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 

Leon Chatelain, Jr. 

Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 

Frank G. Dickey, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., D.Lit., L.H.D. 
Nancy B. Dudiey, B.A. in Govt. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. sity, € 
Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the Universi» 
Katharine Graham, B. A. 

Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 

Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

Joseph D. Eughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

L.A. Jennings 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M. D. 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B. A. in Govt. 

Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 

James M. Mitchell, M.A. 

Donald W. Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 

Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 

Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
* Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 

Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E, Smith 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
*William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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ÀJ. Wilson, LL.B. 
ton W, Wise, Ph.B. 
Then R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
*s O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
"hh S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 
NORARY TRUSTEES 
Ater M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Ty F. Duncan 
*ll W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
‘tles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B. LLD. 
*ks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Id H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
X K. McKee 
Amin M, McKelway, Litt.D. 
4 loris, LL.D., D.P.S. 
itey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
"ander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
^t B, Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


o NIVERSETY 


Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
a Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Airs 
“ur Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
antini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration 
» dward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and Treas- 


"loseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
iy "avid Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
arkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Special 
L*Cfs 
"ck Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
jf atkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
y t Affairs 
hy, Chardtsbauer, M.A., Registrar 

Sung Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


LLEGEs, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Dattington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 

) * 

Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

he nley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative Affairs 
edical Center 


Ñ 
trustee, 
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i edic 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs of the M! 
Center; Medical Director of the University Hospital l Medic 
John Patrick Naughton, B.S., M.D., Dean for Academic Affairs of the 
Center 
Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center z 
Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering a 
Science ; ; 
Rodney Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 2" 
Peter B. Vaill, B.A., D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government 
Administration ; nation 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and Inter 
Affairs : ts 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University — 
Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Stuc le. 
William Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer pep 
Clarence Cowan Mondale, Ph.D., Director of the Division of 
Programs ) C 
Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for 
Student Affairs of the Medical Center 3 nter 
Fred Leonard, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research of the Medic m^ rograms ' 
Michael McCally, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Allied Hea!t^ 
the Medical Center 
Dennis Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean for 
of the Medical Center P 
W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the a 
Center k ] Law e 
Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the Nationa 
ter, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects — Affairs | 
Salvatore Frank Divita, B.LE., D.B.A., Associate Dean for Exte 


d Appi 


d Busine 


rimeni 


? 1 
urricular ? 


"ic 
Professional Ser" 


National La 


the School of Government and Business Administration College of Gener 
Charles McKay Chambers, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Co 
Studies, for Planning and Development eral Sti jes 


Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of Gen sity clinic 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the Un " 
Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian Co 

and Sciences ; 4n College of A 
Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian 

and Sciences - „ College of At 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian 

and Sciences ^n CO 
Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian j 

and Sciences School of 
Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate 5 

and Sciences School of 
David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate 

and Sciences sno Ser 
Margaret Gallagher, B.S.N., M.A., Assistant Dean for Nursing | 

Director of Nursing of the Medical Center sra pirecto" 
Robert Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., Assistant Dean for Admissions 
Admissions (M.D. Program) of the Medical Center 


llege of * 
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Anti Harker Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Education and Director of 
dh fication of the Medical Center 
*s Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Dean of the S hool of Engineering 
"d Applied Science 
rh Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 
Lobuts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government 
Business Administration 
Pu Karsten Netland, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of University 
ludents 
i H. Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies, for 
Mtinuing Education for Women 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


eeds 
> the n 
THE PROGRAMS OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS have been planned to meet 


of full- and part-time students. 3 Sciences, the 

During the summer of 1975, Columbian College of Arts and ke pplied 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering an hool of 
Science, the School of Government and Business Administration, the n offer 
Public and International Affairs, and the Division of University Sto ex 
courses in two 5-week sessions, with some graduate seminars and e Sci- 
tending over an 8-week period. The School of Engineering and An offers 
ence also offers courses in a 7-week period. The National Law Ceni 
courses in three sessions, and the School of Education offers courses Medicine 
9-week sessions and three 3-week workshop sessions. The School of e 
and Health Sciences offers undergraduate courses in an 11-week perio 
Physician’s Assistant program. ~ 

The time at which ete course is offered (session and hours) is stated 
end of the course description. 


at the 


Admission 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION panied 
m 

aduate)- 
status 


i cco 
THE APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION to degree candidacy should $2 E gr 
by the appropriate application fee ($10, undergraduate; or ndegree 
There is no application fee for the student who is applying for no 


in the Division of University Students. 


NONDEGREE STATUS 


ts shou 
Application for nondegree status in the Division of University Stude istration 
be received, with any required credentials, by the Friday before pi e d 6 
date of the session for which admission is sought (see Calendar, ae mended: 
If credentials are required (see page 16) an earlier application 1S T 


DEGREE CANDIDACY 


dates: 
o i e candi? 
Students from secondary schools wishing to begin college as o apply during 
in either the first or second term of the summer session, sho 


14 
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*fall term of the senior year. Preference will be given to students who 
"nit applications and required credentials prior to March 1. 
hdergraduate transfer students from other institutions, applicants for gradu- 
"Programs, and readmission applicants must submit application and required 
Mentials prior to May 1 for the first summer session and June 1 for the sec- 
Summer session. 


“ords presented become the property of the University and cannot be re- 
Med, 


"LICATION FORMS 


* tearout postcard inside the back cover of this catalogue may be used to 
Y for admission or readmission to the University for nondegree status. An 
lant for a degree program should request an application from the Office 
Admissions or the appropriate graduate admissions office. A student who 
‘ded the University in the spring semester of 1975 does not need to reapply 
"lend the Summer Sessions. 


È STUDENT NOT SEEKING A DEGREE 


* student not seeking a degree from this University should complete appli- 
n for admission to the Division of University Students. (See paragraph 
*.) This nondegree-granting division makes the work of the University 
- to five types of applicants, in accordance with the following require- 


l The student registered for a program leading toward a degree at another 
‘tution is admitted to the extent that facilities permit. No transcript of 
is required unless the student has been subject to academic or disci- 
' action. The student must be in good standing and eligible to continue 
* institution last attended during the past academic year.* 
Qe Student over 21 years of age who is not working for a degree in this 
Other institution may be admitted to take courses for which he has ade- 
N Preparation, as determined by the department concerned. A transcript of 
IS not usually required. However, the student must be able to affirm 
is in good standing and eligible to continue in the institution last 
j *d during the past academic year.* 
p'IPplicants under 21 years of age who have graduated from high school 
fin, the previous two years and who have not attended a college or higher 
p ton may be admitted if they meet the entrance requirements of Co- 
(an College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 26—27). 
„Ader special conditions, recent secondary school graduates under 21 
of age who have been accepted by a regionally accredited university or 
pe for the fall semester of 1975 may be admitted for the summer session 
p 'thout filing a transcript if they submit a photostatic copy of their letter 
| Onditiona] acceptance. 
hn Condary school students applying for admission to the Secondary School 
hee men may be admitted in accordance with the requirements stated 


= 


"ident is eligible for admission if he has been suspended within the past academic year. 
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THE STUDENT SEEKING A DEGREE 


An applicant from a secondary school must rovidec 
1. Send to his high school principal the high school record form P to th 

by the University, with the request that the completed form be maile 

Office of Admissions. 


$ 
Board test score 


2. Request that a report of College Entrance Examination : Iv 
be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the Educational Testing mil 
ice, Princeton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif. Every applicant is require 
scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Compositio 
ment Test. In addition, an Engineering applicant must take the 
Test (Level I or II). the 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; howe pica 
American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The direct!) 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admission! recom 
from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It! 
mended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 


; mus! 
r learning " 


1S 
pt o quire d 


An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of highe l 
request each registrar to mail to the Office of Admissions a wane Aig 
ord, even though credits were not earned. An honorable dismissà Is 
from the institution last attended. ies Test 

The report of the Graduate Record Examination, the Miller Analoge. ould 
or the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business, where applicab'e 
accompany application to graduate degree candidacy. 


Registration 


A STUDENT MAY NOT REGISTER FOR CLASSES until admission to the 
has been approved by the appropriate office. 

A student previously registered in this University who wa: istration ™ 
campus courses during the spring semester preceding this is Admission 
apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the Office graduate), i 
(undergraduate and nondegree) or appropriate Dean’s Office (8 , 
fore he is eligible for registration. he front of e 

Registration days and hours are stated in the calendar at t id re gs 
catalogue. All students registering on June 2 and July 10 d they wil! 5 
to the first floor of Building K, 817 23rd Street, N.W., wher ocedure 


r 
y Fated fron 


given materials and detailed information concerning registra d 
On all other registration dates (Law excluded), packets will be ais e) 
the Office of the Registrar, Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W. nd inst t 
Degree candidates in Law secure their registration packets ton Hall, 1 
at the Office of the Dean of the National Law Center, Stoc ion! 
Twentieth Street, N.W. : et | 
Students planning to take courses in the first session and also ! 
later in the summer may register at the first registration for í the see te! 
Students who wish to register for the second five-week ue istration a 
sion in Law, or any other session may register on the stated x E (see sum 
for those sessions or on any earlier summer registration — 
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Mons Calendar, pages 5-6). Tuition for all courses is due and payable in 
tthe time of registration. 

 Pudents expecting to complete requirements for degrees during the Summer 
ons must apply for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 
‘ions and pay the appropriate fee. 

M special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person who has 
admitted to the University may be registered as an auditor in a class with- 
"Ping required to take active part or to pass examinations. No academic 
at will be allowed for such attendance. A student who takes a course as an 
Mor may not repeat it for credit. 


"ISTRATION BY GW STUDENTS FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 


kampus degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other in- 
ns in the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
% Ine. (see page 9), should consult the program announcements of the 
‘institutions. Consortium application forms and instructions are available 
hhe Registrar after the student has obtained his registration packet. 

, "der to participate in the Consortium program (1) the graduate student 
{Obtain the approval of his adviser and should ascertain from the depart- 
Y of the institution where the course is taught whether or not he is eligible 
4 * course and whether there is space in the class, or (2) the undergraduate 
ene Must obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain from the 
ment of the institution where the course is taught whether or not he is 
thle for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific in- 
' should be addressed to the Registrar. 


INGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Pay in programs of study may be made only with the permission of the 
Kn Or major professor and the dean or director of the college, school, or 
, Y concerned. 


4, nts should consult the deans’ offices concerning final dates on which 
8s in schedule may be made. 


E Fees and Financial Regulations * 


— 


tp 719a O3 2 : $+ ape 
FOLLOWING FEES have been adopted for the summer of 1975: 


Vn Fees 


ich Semester hour for students in colleges, schools, and divisions 


Ng han in the School of Engineering and Applied Sciencet................ $94.00 
IM Semester hour for students in the School of Engineering and Ap- 

00 c RA RN E S e a gS 96.00 
A> 

J tform 


Dean, the National Law Center, ; a 

"tora for Master’s degrees in the School of Engineering and Applied Science and candidates 
l degrees who were in residence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions 
A 1967 ° their programs under the schedule for payment of tuition fees in effect prior to 


the ation on fees and financial regulations for law courses and programs, contact the 
tes 
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University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus*, non- 
refundable) : $4.3: 
For each semester hour for which the student registers .............. mns 


Additional Course Fees 

In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with the 
tuition fee for the course. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the 1n- 
dividual student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount pro- 
vided for in the laboratory fee, the individual student will be required to 
pay such additional charges as are determined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees 10.0 
Associate In As... eor ereeoo rr tno reto ooo eo ro onen reno saco tmr t eo <aptessssrasened ra 25.0 
Bachelor's, Mester's, Education Specialist, and Doctor's degrees ee ee 250 
Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration ..... 10.0 
Fee for Binding Master's Thesis ................ erret 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final 60.0 
Examination (Doctoral candidates) .................. mmm 
Special Fees 10.0 
Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate) nonrefundable ..... 25.0 
Application fee (graduate degree candidate) nonrefundable mme 0-120 
Admission tests (when required) ................. nnnm 15.0 


Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated rey 
Late payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due 150 


“Payment of Fees," below) seavannensenensneseet® g có 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbra 350 
for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," below) «+--+ 


y draf ted, 
: any 150 


Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperl 
incomplete, returned by the bank for insufficient funds or for 
ee 

For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and 
special examination ...................... e eeeeenee torrente ntan contu soossen spent an 2 

Special Columbian College departmental examination for each course by | 
qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requiremen 250 
Colo qoM Ee MN 

English test for foreign students (when required) 

Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry la 


by the date set by the instructort 1... mmm Te 2 
National Teacher see fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education 130 

degree candidates -......ccsscacecseccessessvcvseccovsssecescovsssneversnsocnusconteecssisiesse = ams . 20 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record al » 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card ..........«777777 the follow 
Registration on campus in the University entitles each student - ices office 
ing University privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career cribe 


» " as t 
(2) the use of the University Library; and (3) medical ge termin? 
under "Student Health Service" (see page 22). These p 
when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. f 


studes 
Mus mii 
w! 


* The maximum charge for any student during the entire Summer Sessions = 
in the College of General Studies are charged the University Center Feo 007 
courses on campus. i ust chee 
T A student who drops a Chemistry course before the end of the session e 

laboratory at the next laboratory period. 
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IMENT OF FEES 


íI student is permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until 
%s are paid. Fees for each session are due in advance at the time of 
Mtation. Checks and postal money orders should be made payable to 
ge Washington University, with student identification number shown in 
*t left-hand corner, 

dents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
Tied a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 


nt per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be fin 


an- 
Y encumbered. 


In the event a student’s account is financially encumbered, 
"udent forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in fu- 
Jj 'emesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
) old grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 

ic information until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
y* wil] require payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition 
‘nancial reinstatement fee of $35. 


Jo ents auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 
Or credit. 


DRAwAr s AND REFUNDS 


Jiraar from a course or from the University requires the permission of 
man of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. 

) Kation must be made in person or in writing. Notification to an instructor 
» àn acceptable notice: all charges for courses dropped without the ap- 

)i of the dean must be met by the student. 

y, elzation to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
À ùdent who does not have a clear financial record. 


thorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellation of tuition 
8 


Nial and course fees will be made in accordance with the following 
e: 


Per cent refund on or before the date listed 
Session 90% 75% 50% None 
i Session (June 2-July 9) June 5  Junel0 Junel6 after June 16 


jn Session (July 10—Aug. 15) July 15 July 18 July 24 after July 24 


We k kac 
Jt ig Education Workshop 
Suly 3) June 17 June19 June23 after June 23 


Nek Education Workshop 
A July 25) 


July 8 July 10 July 14 after July 14 


p 
hs 
! pe Education Workshop 


E 15) July 29 July 31  Aug.4 after Aug. 4 
ru ET z ez may T FLEEING E 
Courses (June 16-July 25) June 18 June23  June27 after June 27 


x e7 
SDourses (June Ju 21) rt June 11 June17 


after June 17 
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Per cent refund on or before the date listed 


Session 90% 75% 50% Mom 

aan S - x 1 
after June 

8-week Courses (June 2-July 25) June6 Junell June17 afr 


— X — — 4( 
June 19 June 24  June30 after June 


9-week Courses (June 16-Aug. 15) 


Law 13-week Session 


July 
(May 27-Aug. 20) June3  June17 July 1 after 
Law 1st 6-week Session June i 
(May 27-July 7) May 30 June4 June 10 after 
Law 2nd wei Session July ? 
(July 11-Aug. 20) July 16 July 21 July 25 after 


ron 
In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence ; 
classes. : js in 
Payment applies only to the session for which a registration charge 
curred and will not be credited to another session or term. n those in 

Students withdrawing from courses scheduled at times other — uden 
cluded in the list on this and the preceding page should consult 
Accounts Office for information concerning refunds. 


University Regulations 
i vern 
STUDENTS IN THE SUMMER SESSIONS are subject to the same regulation Prin 
ing students enrolled in a college, school, or division of the Un of the 
the academic year. Degree candidates are referred to the c consult the 
schools in which they are registered. Nondegree students sho m 
Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. of the Univer 
Academic Credit —The Summer Sessions are an integral part mi appropri 
sity. Academic credit for completed work will be given toward pa ce W! 
degrees in the various colleges and schools of the University in à 
their separate regulations and requirements. . tence but the 3 
Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residen school oF 
didate for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of the ; 
lege concerned. than 7 semet 
Academic Work Load.—No full-time student may take more d more an ch 
hours of work during each 5-week session. No student employe during ea 
hours a week may take more than 4 semester hours of WOF 
5-week session. il-time prog? 
In the School of Education 3 semester hours constitutes e= 
for full-time students in any one of the 3-week workshop sessions, 
ter hours represents full-time work in the 6-week session. 
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lh the National Law Center the maximum amount of work that may be 
“0 in each session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours; by an em- 
| Yed student, 4 semester hours. 
-."1 the School of Engineering and Applied Science the maximum amount of 
EK that may be taken in a session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours. 


| 


) 


-“ tight is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 

hiversity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
i nt or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to 
LU 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
œ Whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the 
5. © modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall 
mto force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any 
eclsity building. A “Lost and Found” office is maintained on campus in 
Mety and Security Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W. 


D 
Wersrry POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


neral, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
3 record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
N than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
„Sà not to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
Mate endeavors. 
l information concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 
n formation such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; 
) of attendance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees earned (if 
yq, date. major field or area of concentration, and honors received; home 
ocal addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of 
‘tdi, nt, and class; verification of signature; name and address of parent or 
n. 
h De issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 
N *arning; the certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 
4, 2fessional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.). 
A ‘tonal information will be released only on written authorization from 
iont, or by court order or subpoena. 


dg ment investigative agencies have no inherent right of access to stu- 
bie and records. If expressly requested, properly identified representa- 


lon federal, state, or local government agencies may be given the infor- 
Isted under No. 1 above. 


NTLy ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 
i PPendix (pages 114-16) contains regulations recently approved by the 
'lY's Board of Trustees. 


Student Services and Activities 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


à ts 
n — ` " aca studen 
THE STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE is an outpatient clinic designed to assist 


registered on campus with their health needs. This Service is located àt 
22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). Monday 
Physicians are available by appointment from 9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m» ts from 
through Friday. In addition, physicians are available to walk-in pu i an 
6 p.m. to 9 p.m. during the Summer Sessions, Monday through Fria? 
from 9 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday. 3 Health 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student -versity 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the un 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, 
fees are the responsibility of the student. : 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student who is not curre: e for 
rolled or who has severed his connection with the University is inel 
medical benefits of the Student Health Service. 
Any student may engage, if he so desires, physicians and nu m j 
choice, but he will be responsible for all the fees charged. The bills xample, 
from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for g 
X-ray work and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) 
responsibility of the student. Within the Student Health Service, the si 
only a few small charges for some services, such as materials for a 
injection series, overseas immunizations, and certain other ser 
Any student who intends to train for an athletic team is requiret 7. juries 
thorough medical examination. The University is not responsible 
received in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the 
the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


THE READING CENTER 


ices fo 

The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective servio reading 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, mar well 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and college stu e 
as other adults. . dominance 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing titude tests. 
and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and si with the 
Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in confere 
parents or the individual. ts, college SU" 

The special reading improvement classes for high school studere in "1 
dents, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated 1 hension, an 
phasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, wl = 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. arů available 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader 
for increasing speed of comprehension. - 

Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $90; for individua 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $7 a lesson; for inst 
22 


«n, $10 
l instruction, $ 
ruction in $ 
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Ups, secondary level, $6 a lesson. Reading classes (15 two-hour sessions) are 
“ted for adults, $140; for full-time George Washington University students 
K alumni, $65. Full-time employees may contact the Center regarding special 
S. All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


WNSELING CENTER 


b Counseling Center works to enable the campus community to maximally 
t from instruction by helping students overcome obstacles, anxieties, and 
fusions which hamper learning. Services are offered in three areas: (1) 

zution of the individual's educational, vocational, personal, or social prob- 

S through short-term individual or group counseling/psychotherapy, voca- 

testing, or study skills remediation; (2) training graduate students, resi- 
at assistants, and paraprofessionals, as well as consulting on mental health 

Wes; and (3) developing innovative methods to aid student growth, such as 
taped information on undergraduate majors, counseling and therapy 
“gh written communication, and videotaped counselor skills training. 

4 © Center also administers the Miller Analogies Test, Admissions Testing, 
Special assessments for business and industry. 

*6s.—Students may request a cost-free interview between 9 a.m, and 4:30 
» Monday through Friday (except Friday mornings). If the student decides 

Jntinue the services offered, a minimum fee of $30 will be charged for 
term treatment. However, if financial need is a factor, fee adjustments 
* made. 

* Counseling Center is located at 718 Twenty-first Street, N.W. 


t seeecH. AND HEARING CLINIC 


N Speech 


; and Hearing Clinic offers diagnostic and remedial work for children 
Adults 


with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate 
' and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articulatory, and hearing 
Ems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons with 
ward language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain 
he mental retardation, and environmental factors. i 
3.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $30. Fees for additional special- 
testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 
itur hearing therapy range from $3.75 to $15 a session. Fees are reduced 
y "time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving 
therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


Tans EDUCATION 


* Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
entitled to educational benefits as veterans, widows, or war orphans 
“ny problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also 
E" certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administra- 
The that monthly allowances will be paid. 
hr. feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet- 
C Ministration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 
Uber the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be ful- 
lg, Ore certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Adminis- 
' 4nd which includes other information of general interest. 
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dis m " floor, 
The on-campus VA benefits counseling office is located in Rice Hall, 5th 033 


a ma - : yere at 20- 
and is open 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. The Veterans Administration 1s located à 
M Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20421. 


| RESIDENCE HALL 


housed in Thurston 


Men, women, and married couples (no children) will be d building: 


| Residence Hall, 1900 F Street, N.W. This is a modern, air-conditione sparate 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. A 

application for accommodations at Thurston should be made well r | accord- 

| Single occupancy rooms are provided only as they may be available mM summer 

"da d ance with overall demands for space in the hall. As à general rule, Je occi 
j| session students are expected to share and will be assigned to multip 


pancy rooms accommodating two or three students. 


RESIDENCE HALL RATES FOR 1975 SUMMER SESSIONS* 


Multiple Occupancy 


$ 35.00 10.00 


8.00 00 
175.00 225. 


dent who 


fails to meet payment is subject to automatic suspension. 
Forms for application, together with detailed inform 
from the Director of Housing. 
Information concerning off-campus housing near the U 
at the Office of the Director of Housing. 


è ed 
à btaine 
ation, may be 0 


is available 


| 
i E i x stu 
Residence hall payments are due and payable in advance. A 
niversity 
| I 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus com 

viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social oppo silities P'O 

dents, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of faci e an 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the un as 
Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and othe 

| faculty organizations. ; of the Univ? 

| | The Center Governing Board, representative of all elements i 

ll 

| 

| 


dent ? 


i d day functioning ? 
sity community, plays an important role in the day-to-day, ve 
sa staff in the 9€". ra 


Center. This Board works closely with the full-time ter's 0 
J k for the en 


of procedures and policies which provide a framewor 
tion 
| " 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE U 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides as 
students and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, he serv! 
ployment. All students are urged to become acquainted wide 
Office early in their college experience. 


* The rates include linen service. Rates shown are subject to change. 
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Cou nse 
* and 
“tin g, 


ling concerning trends in employment, areas of employment, 
examination announcements, 
and other 
^ Specific caree 
istry, 


various 
preparation for job interviews, résumé- 
procedures for successful job application are always avail- 
r Openings; an on-campus recruitment program by business, 
government, and school systems; volunteer opportunities; and part- 
mand temporary jobs for students while attending school are all part of this 
Ke, Referral and placement functions of the on-campus College Work- 
My Program are handled by the Student and Alumni Career Services Office. 
*r credential files initiated by persons seeking employment in all educa- 
b fields are maintained in this Office. Reference files for students applying 
aw Schools, medical schools, or other graduate schools are maintained. ` 
An understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenues of service for 
* people who do not find career satisfaction in the structured systems of 


8s, government, and education is also provided in the Student and Alumni 


"er Services Office. 


SAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


k ^ " 
y vial and recreation 
“Vents. In 


W ; 
ell as social 


al program includes many varied activities and sched- 

addition to this campus program a great abundance of cultural 
and recreational opportunities is available to persons living in 

k politan area. During the summer the University posts a weekly guide 
* events on a bulletin board in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


rees is omitted fror 


INFORMAT ; 
ION CONCERNING SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS for deg 
ns, 


this catalogue ; i 
2n Lr ate For such information and other pertinent regulatio 
to the catalogue of the school concerned. 


COLU 
MBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


he liberal arts 


unit 
al are of th 


Since i tiu" » 
the Daiveity, oder 1821, Columbian College has been t 
arts and sciences "Und p—Á degrees in all the tradition 
developing their E a new academic plan, students have W! e 
tion, in devising t programs, in earning advanced standing by ex 
a new three-year progr — majors, and, if qualified, in working ! oul 
aged to select their i eading to the regular degrees. Students are ence 
end of their freshman a. as soon as possible, hopefully no later | mivie 
. From that time, they receive their aca m vuifillin 


tions if 
ina 


and guidan 

sacie E vete the chosen major-field department. In addition foun 

aay 2 ements, students are expected to broaden their cu v 
umanities, the Social Studies, and the Natural an : -— 


matical Scie 
rpm 2 The College also provides prelegal and premedical e Edi 
cation and Ng rmn work required for admission to the School o. 

e School of Public and International Affairs. 


THE DEGREES 
: : Associate i 
owing degrees: i 


Columbi > rs 
ian College offers work leading to the foll n 
In cooperati k lead 


Arts, : 
coim cretam and Bachelor of Science. 
ing to the ee rege Sump Sciences, Columbian College 9 g “Medicini 
Columbian College leer of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of re 
grams administered y aeyn the following degrees to students IP ofer 
Bien! Giudice Da twr the College of General Studies: Associate, IP adel 
and Cartographic eid of General Studies, Bachelor of Science 1n 
graphic Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography: 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Requirem 

y -9 ws 

nts for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
dite 


1. An acce i ! 
school emet on certificate of graduation from an accrect 
arinak ng at least 15 units* which must include four p 


d seconda! 
of 


* A uni 
unit represents a year" i ry m 
than 120 sixty- uo elite study in a secondary school subject, including in the ager? 
m periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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[ " 
least tWo years of one foreign language; 
ratory j 


y instruction; two years of soci 

history 

* The 

* Work, 

* College Entrance Examination Bo 

holastic Aptitude Test and the 

, Person who does not present 

Y request the Office 

~ ~OMmittee on Ad 
cribe appropriate tests. 

The applicant is responsible for 

Nding the report form obtained from the Offi 


ce of Admissions to his high 
hoo] Principal who will complete the form and forward it directly to the 
Office of Admissions. 


Re 
i 


two years of science, preferably with 
al studies, one of which must be Amer- 
; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. 


Principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 


ard scores, which must be submitted on 
English Composition Achievement Test* 
all of the formal requirements stated above 
of Admissions to present his case to the Columbian Col- 
mission and Advanced Standing. The Committee may 


questing a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Eng- 
Composition Achievement Test to be sent to the Office of Admissions by 
x Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or 
[7407 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 


1 Uo FIELDS 


i Nicula leading to the 


degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in the follow- 

- Major fields: 
^V aN Civilization Journalism 
an Literature Judaic Studies 

Polo ati 
ey. gy Latin 
-N Mathematics Latin American Studies 
"lis latistics Mathematical Statistics 
Shy Y Mathematics 
hy Music: 

Ris, Applied Music 

hey. Music History and Literature 

Å Language and Literature Music Theory 

ty Archaeology and Philosophy 
jj Pology, studies in Physics — 

Ni, i rehaeology and Classics, Political Science 

1 Psychology 
A Humanities Religion 
"hi Art Russian Language and Literature . 
hh N Russian Literature and Culture—in 
y rature Translation 
JM *ntal Studies Sociology ; 

qM Spanish American Literature 


m Buage and Literature Spanish Language and Literature 
y 


Speech Communication 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 


y 4 Languages and Literatures Zoology 


) 


5! 


N 


LY . 
$ for American € ollege Testing Program 
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à wm E in the 
Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available 1 


following major fields: 


Applied Mathematics Geology yi 
Applied Statistics Mathematical Statistics 
Biology Mathematics 

Botany Physics 

Chemistry Zoology 


Environmental Studies 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


of 
The Graduate School offers work leading to the following degrees: Meet a 
Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, MaS for 
Forensic Sciences, Master. of Music, Master of Science, Master of Scie" cial 
Teachers, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science p Medi- 
Studies, and Doctor of Philosophy. In cooperation with the School © to 
cine and Health Sciences, the Graduate School offers work leading ctor of 
combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine Or Do i 
Philosophy and Doctor of Medicine. The degrees of Master of Arts I. jable in 
Studies and Master of Science in Special Studies, which are also av entrat? 
off-campus programs, are designed for students who do not wish to con but in 
in a specific field such as those listed below under “Graduate Fields, several 
stead are interested in interdisciplinary programs. It is possible to group of 
of these fields together to make an interdisciplinary program; the a Grad- 
studies is determined by the student in consultation with the Dean o “iat are 
uate School. Courses in off-campus programs leading to these deg 


administered by the College of General Studies. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


from 
. e á e ee 
The entering graduate student must have an approved Bachelor $ ox nd ê 
an accredited higher institution, an appropriate distribution of Ctudents work- 
superior quality of work in the major field. Entering graduate S" so have ex 
ing toward the degree of Master of Science for Teachers must à 
perience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. 
GRADUATE FIELDS offered 
Subject 
I. Humanities MA ph.D 
American Civilization M.A. Ph.D. 
— Literature M.F 
Ceramics 
Design 
Graphics 
Painting 
Photography p. 
Sculpture M.A. " 


Art History 


Subject 
Art Therapy 


assical Archaeology, Classics, and History 
ramatic Art 
: 'nglish Literature 
Tench Literature 
*rmanic Languages and Literatures 
usic: 
Applied Music 
nducting 
Music Composition 
usic Theory 
Musicology 
Philosophy 
tligion 
*ligion and Medical Care 
ligious Education 
«Ussian Language and Literature 
anish American Literature 
‘Spanish Literature 


‘Social Sciences 


Anthropology 
Monomics 
lucation Policy 
Stensic Sciences 
Hi graphy 

Story 
petnational Relations 
€ tical Science 

ol ogy 


Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


MN Mathematics 

lied Statistics 
Chemistry 

o" Sciences 


fa »^ hemistry 


Mathers ical Statistics 


ematics 
"nice 


Vomedicat and Related Sciences 
hu 


a Omical Pathology 
li, my 

emistry 
Prved 


e Philosophy field. 
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l of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of Arts field in International 
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Degrees Offered 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


EEEEEEEE 
> dd 


M.A. Ph.D. 

Ph.D. 
M.Forens.S. 
M.A. 

M.A. Ph.D. 

Ph.D. 

M.A. Ph.D. 

M.A. Ph.D. 


M.S. Ph.D. 
M.S. in Forens.S. 
M.S. Ph.D. 
M.A., M.S. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 


M.S. 
Ph.D. 
M.S. Ph.D. 


combination of French, Spanish, or Spanish American Literature is available as a 
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eret 

Subject Degree E 
a mojor ia ms. PhD 
*Biological Sciences M.S. ph.D 
Genetics "phd 
Human Ecology MS ph. 


Microbiology 
Mycology M 
Pathology M.S 
Pharmacology 

: M.A. D 
Physiology M.A. ph. 
Psychology , 
x 3 l M.A 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


ee 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers work leading to a orator 
of Associate in Science with areas of concentration in Medical logy, 9? 
Technique, Medical Service Technology, Nuclear Medicine Techn" ment 
Radiologic Technology; Bachelor of Science in the fields of esa ae cont | 
Health, Medical Technology, and Radiologic Sciences and AE Pract 
with designation as Physician’s Assistant, Nurse Anesthetist, and 
tioner; and Doctor of Medicine. ograms Jead 
Students may enter the Doctor of Medicine program and most pr Poly jn th 
ing to the degrees of Associate in Science and Bachelor of Science ures 20 
fall semester. For detailed information concerning admission prot catalog 
course offerings, request the School of Medicine and Health Scienc 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER pocto 

The National Law Center offers work leading to the degrees of int Lal 

Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of ComP 

(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science. —7—: offe 
Forms for application for admission and information concerning Cente 

ings may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of the Nation 

720 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. 


ENCE 


th 
ading to 1 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses Pin e 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: ci Civil Engineer 
Computer-oriented Civil Engineering and Environmental n), an oat 
options), Electrical Engineering (with Computer Science mate r and p 
cal Engineering (with Computer-oriented Mechanical on degrees f nc 
Resources and Power options); graduate programs lead to t tor of ie 
ter of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and 
The School also grants the degrees of Master of Science, M 
Administration, and Doctor of Science to students in off-cam 


ministered by the College of General Studies. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCI 


pus P 


* Biology, Botany, and Zoology. 
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RANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


* School admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 

l lined intellectual effort in its environment. 

! Mission is the first selectivé step in a long series of qualifying steps the 
nt will take in his progress toward professional competence in engineering. 

wMdicates the School's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum 

tration and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. 

x applicant must be of good character and must have an academic back- 

'.. appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 

sideration for admission is based on the following: 


` An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school 
; 38 at least 15 units*; 

e Principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
‘Work: 


$ , 

j ores on the following College Entrance Examination Board tests: the 

E Aptitude Test, and the English Composition Achievement Test. 

| Qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do 

int the above requirements will be considered by the School, which may 

ue admission tests. 

,* and one-half of the 15 units required for entrance must be distribu- 

i" follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one-half 

* trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign 

à. or history. General science may not be counted in satisfaction of the 

i." “quirement but may be counted as an elective unit. 

iy, commended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 

: School course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm foundation 

, *Re mathematics. 

{ 4, PPlicant must arrange to have sent directly from his school to the Office 

hy, "ons of the University the academic record of his first seven terms in 
School, together with a personal evaluation and recommendation 

rincipal. This information may be supplied on a form provided by 

ersity or on a standard form used by the secondary school provided 

tial information is included. 

Mitative Deficiency.—A graduate of an approved high school who lacks 

‘ine than two units of the required subjects and who presents 15 accept- 


t e : b 2 
ne may be admitted to a prescribed program which includes courses to 
P his deficiencies. 


\ his p 
Nive 


h 
NCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


E" to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropriate 
ks egree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
he Work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
lu. *ecord Examination scores, and similar data. 

i, PPlicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
"scribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before being 
to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies are 

= 

Ei Ip “sents a 


m year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
Sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 
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minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to sat 
limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate cou i 
in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus 
fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master’s degree. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE 
required, to 


: li 
ve schola! 
= in! 


A satisfactory Master’s degree from an accredited institution is 
gether with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for cre 
ship. Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, t 
mum does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and ot ad 
set higher admission standards. The prospective doctoral student seeking 
mission should apply before June 1 for the fall semester and before discus 
1 for the spring semester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to 
the applicant's qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctor ra 
gram. The applicant must arrange for complete documentary rec cien 
scripts) to be forwarded to the Manager of Engineering Admissions 1 

time to permit assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon 
above application deadlines as possible. 

The applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be su; 
from two faculty members of the institution from which he received his 
ter’s degree; one of these, if possible, should be from his Master's adviser. 
letters should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. 


ords 
n suffi 
after 


bmitt 
Mai 


Th 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

: sU 
The School of Education offers initial preparation in teaching, counseling, 
pervision, and administration as well as opportunities for experience iA ne 
to extend their training. The schedule of courses is arranged to meet t studie 
of employed students as well as those able to devote full time to their IT. 
Students pursuing programs involving teacher certification must make j; publi 
ments to student-teach in the fall or spring semester during hours whe adual 
schools are in session. The School offers both graduate and undergt 


work. 


THE DEGREES eK 


The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: re Stul 
of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and I 
ies, Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Arts in Education, a 
cialist, and Doctor of Education. The School also grants the degree red bY th 
of Arts in Education to students in the off-campus programs à ministe 
College of General Studies. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


on of two 


For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completi colleges of 


approved college work, or graduation from an approved two-year 
equivalent, is required. rec 
Jo e 
For the degree of Master of Arts in Education.—A Bachelor's oor abe 
an accredited institution, an undergraduate quality-point index Of ^ 
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it average), demonstrated interest in teaching, and personality traits that 
' Promise of success as a teacher, are required. In a number of programs 
tare more applicants than can be accepted; therefore, selections by addi- 
‘a Criteria are necessary. Two years of successful teaching are required be- 
* admission to candidacy in the fields of guidance and school administration. 
Mtience is required for admission to programs in adult education and human 
Arce development. 
r the Degree of Master of Arts in Teaching.—To be admitted to the pro- 
Min museum education, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelor's degree 
An accredited liberal arts institution; (2) submit three written references 
ling to quality of academic record and work experience; and (3) be inter- 
d by the University Selection Committee, or under arrangements speci- 
tby the Committee and approved by the Dean of the School of Education. 
"the program in museum education, skills in communication, a desire to 
„and learn from the artifacts of nature and civilization, and an ability for 
interest in working with people are essential; evidence of strong under- 
Mate, graduate, or professional experience in such fields as American his- 
y ecology, art, or the social sciences will be considered favorably. 
E" Degree of Education Specialist.—The degree of Master of Arts in 
lion from this University, or the equivalent; a satisfactory score on the 
“T Analogies Test or the Graduate Record Examination: and two years of 
“Ssful pertinent experience are required. Each applicant must be inter- 
'd and recommended by a staff member of the School of Education or by 
; “sentative in the candidate's locality appointed by the Dean. 
' the Degree of Doctor of Education.—The applicant must have adequate 
“ation for advanced study, including graduate work in fields prerequisite 
Objective equivalent to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in 
“tion at this University, at least three years of successful pertinent educa- 
| experience, acceptable personal qualities, and capacity for creative schol- 
P? and effective leadership. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


i 
Shool of Government and Business Administration offers work leading to 
lowing degrees: (1) Bachelor of Business Administration with a major 
unting or Business Administration; (2) Master of Arts in Government 
elds of International Management, Manpower Management, Metropoli- 
Ministration and Planning, Public Administration, Public Financial Man- 
eat, and Public Personnel Management; (3) Master of Arts in Health Care 
. tration; (4) Master of Business Administration with fields of concentra- 
j,"ccounting, Administration of Science and Technology, Behavioral Sci- 
!^ Organization Development, Business-Government Relations, Finance 
Vestments, Health Care Administration, Information Systems Technology, 
wlional Business, Managerial Economics, Marketing, Operations Research 
Stems Analysis, Personnel Management, Procurement and Contracting, 
te portation; (5) Master of Public Administration: (6) Master of Urban 
Sonal Planning; (7) Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Health Care 


Dee ap ER 


————— PT n et 
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octor ol 
of Set 
ts 1I 


Administration; (8) Doctor of Business Administration; and (9) D 
Public Administration. The School also grants the degrees of Bachelor 
ence in Administration and Master of Science in Administration to stu en 
off-campus programs administered by the College of General Studies. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: - dan 
1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited aec in 
school, showing at least 15 units which must include four years O Boe 
at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably ie 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be ^ 
ican history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. dertak 
2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to unde 
college work. i f 
3. College Entrance Examination Board scores, which must be submitted Y 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement 
A person who does not present all of the formal requirements stated Gov 
may request the Office of Admissions to present his case to the School o riat 
ernment and Business Administration. The School may prescribe approP 
tests. 
The applicant is responsible for m his hig! 
a. Sending the report form obtained from the Office of Admissions to 
school principal who will complete the form and forward it direct 
Office of Admissions. the Eng 
b. Requesting a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and. ‘ons 
lish Composition Achievement Test to be sent to the Office of Adm SS 9540 
the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, t 
or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 


jy to th 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


: s 4 

A Bachelors degree from an accredited college or university that incluso 
least 90 semester hours of academic work, with a quality-point index 
(a B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, is required. Master. 0 

Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of -osjo 
Business Administration must submit acceptable scores on the Admiss eadin 
for Graduate Study in Business; applicants for admission to program" Healtl 
to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government,t Master of Arts I. ba 
Care Administration? Master of Public Administration,t and Master ^. 
and Regional Planning must submit scores on the Admission Test t0 nsibilif 
Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examination. It is the Rm pauci 
of the applicant to make arrangements for the required test with gus 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540. Correspondence conim o Bo 
Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business should be addresse 
966; concerning the Graduate Record Examination, to Box 955. 


* See page 16 for American College Testing Program 

f Scores on the Miller Analogies Test are accepted in place of the Ad 
Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examination for admission to 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in H 
tration, or Master of Public Administration. The Miller Analogies Test 1$ 
auspices of universities nationally 


aduat 

ission Test for a stud 

pe thé programs Agminil 

ealth Care A n t! 
offered MN 
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TRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREES 
D 


ctor of Business Admin 


l 1istration:—The degree of Master of Business Ad- 


‘stration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together 
! acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship, is 
tired. Applicants must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate 

Yin Business administered by the Educational Testing Service. 

Doctor of Public Administration.—The degree of Master of Public Adminis- 
Mn, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together with 
table personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship, is required. 
icants must file results on either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 


Mess or the Graduate Record Examination administered by the Educational 
‘hg Service, 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


School of Public and International Affairs offers work leading to the de- 
? Of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature, 
^ Asian Studies (China and Japan), International Affairs, Public Affairs, or 
.! Affairs; Master of Arts in the fields of International Affairs, Latin 


‘tican Studies, Public Affairs, Russian Studies, and Science, Technology, 
| “ublic Policy. 


RANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


pth a major in Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian Studies (China 
i apan), International Affairs, Public Affairs, or Urban Affairs.—The satis- 
completion of the appropriate curriculum for the freshman and sopho- 


i ears in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent, is 
ted, 


PANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


: helor's degree from an accredited college or university is required. Stu- 
“admitted to candidacy should have attained a B average or equivalent in 
*vant undergraduate fields. 
the field of International Affairs.—The applicant's undergraduate program 
x clude background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 

"ational affairs at this University. 

the field of Latin American Studies.—An undergraduate major in Latin 
E" Studies is normally required. Majors in other fields may be con- 

Provided their undergraduate course work includes Spanish or Portu- 

and sufficient course work in three of the following areas: Anthropology, 
i ics, Geography and Regional Science, Hispanic Literature, History, and 
al Science. 
us field of Public Affairs.—An undergraduate major in public affairs, 
hi tes, history, or political science, depending on the field of specialization, 
lut : 4 

te field of Russian Studies.— 
; Include appropriate backgroun 
|^ language, 


. field of Science, Technology, and Public Policy.—No particular 


The applicant's undergraduate program 
d courses in history, political Science, and 
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s are bot! 


undergraduate concentration is required. The desirable qualification 
for cross 


superior competence in a specific discipline and potential aptitude 
disciplinary work. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


program 


The College of General Studies administers the off-campus degree 10 
Schoo! ° 


over which Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate 10 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the Schot. o 
Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, and the Schorr 
Government and Business Administration have degree-granting authority. jin 
College also offers credit courses in liberal arts, education, and business adr 
istration for which there is sufficient demand. Special programs are ofer 
meet the in-service needs of specified groups. As a community service, 2 -: 
program of noncredit courses without entrance requirements is also offeret 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


* io! 
admiss! 
for ae ofl 


Off-campus Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure is used 
and registration in off-campus courses. Transcripts of previous acad! 
are not required. Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications © 
indicate that they are able to carry the course successfully. Registration ! " 
off-campus course does not constitute admission to degree candidacy ™ 
University. , indi 

Noncredit Courses.—In general, noncredit courses will be open tO rr! 
vidual interested in enrolling. When a noncredit course is organi i to h 
request of some particular agency or group, admission may be restricteó ; 
students recommended by the sponsoring organization. A limit on tne ction 
classes may have to be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instru 


p " c : ME e 
The separate catalogue of the College of General Studies, available at tH fo 
lege, 706 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052, contains n 
mation concerning programs, courses, entrance and degree requirem 
fees. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
varsity, iD? 
The Division of University Students makes the work of the University, , no 


» o 4 
several colleges and schools, accessible to five types of students Ww 
working toward a degree in this University (see page 15). 


THE DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 


fac 
wn ;. student? . 
Under the auspices of the Division of Experimental Programs; et planning 
ulty, and administrators throughout the University are involved 1n : here art 


teaching, and evaluating of experimental courses and programs: "o pro 

presently two academic programs directly sponsored by the Division 

gram in Experimental Humanities and the Service-Learning progra vide op 
The Program in Experimental Humanities offers courses which PF 
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"nities for students to combine sustained field-study with classroom work. 
„Se courses are taught by interdisciplinary and interdivisional faculty teams. 
"e Service-Learning Program integrates supervised work-study with class- 
ù seminars. Students in the Program are assigned to community groups, 
“rch organizations, or governmental agencies. 


€ Division of Experimental Programs sponsors a special program in cur- 
ar development, the GW-Washington Project, which is charged with mo- 
fing academic resources throughout the University that can appropriately 
piss the needs in the Washington, D.C., communities, particularly the com- 
pties of poverty. 


) 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND WORKSHOPS 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS is pleased to announce a carefully planned 


: s : ds 9? 
cial programs and workshops devised to serve a variety of student need 


ge " . Hi 1 1 
to utilize resources which are uniquely present at the University an devel 


group of 5P 


nation's capital. These programs, which are described below, have be "T 


oped in many areas. They all have a strong academic orientation an siy, 
taught by the regular faculty of the University or distinguished visito 
other institutions. 


American Cinema 


FIRST SESSION—JUNE 2 TO JULY 9 


i . .ncan Ci : 
INVESTIGATION OF THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT of the American Studie 


e i ih an ‘ 
the subject of a special program to be offered jointly by the Americi 


Program and the Department of Speech and Drama. Films will 


à a 
. 1 ‘ à i 2 ent er 
from the inception of the film industry in 1896 to the end of the sil 


nema Í 


tudied 


If 


hem 


1927, in light of the American culture and the industry which produces th 


m colony: 


Students will investigate the development of Hollywood as a film lated t 


growth of the giant film studios, censorship in film, and other topics. to th 
the early film industry. The study of the films themselves will fall 10 
categories: (1) directors such as Griffith, Eisenstein, and Von 
genres: comedy, western, sex, war, and the foreign film; and (3) th 
featuring Chaplin, Fairbanks, Sr., Pickford, Chaney, Sr., and 
least one classic film will be viewed during each class session. — te, J 

Additional information may be obtained by writing Howard oa 
rector, American Studies Program, George Washington University; 
D.C. 20052. 


” 
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192-10 The Classic Silent Film in American Civilization (3) 
MW 6-10 pm. 
38 


f 
pingto™ 


pubis 


a Capital City Historical Seminar 


ts SEMINAR ON THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONAI CAPITAL, 
* American Studies Program and the 
“ features of the overall develop 
‘neighborhoods. 
gon as 


offered jointly by 
Department of History, combines the 
pment of the city and the character of its vari- 
Looking forward to the bicentennial year, it utilizes Wash- 
a laboratory for developing local history skills such as oral history, 
thborhood surveys, perspectives on preservation, and use of local records. 


* first semester will focus on the origin and physical growth of the city and 
neighborhoods, their demographic features, and the development of their 
tutions 


: economic, religious, educational, cultural, and recreational. A 
And semester, which is optional, will be spent working in conjunction with 
= members of the Smithsonian Institution in preparation of an exhibit on 
Me in Washington history for the bicentennial year. 

: titia Woods Brown, Professor of American History and Civilization, con- 
"s the seminar, assisted by guest lecturers who contribute their expertise on 
Ria] topics. Walking tours, bus rides, use of audio-visual materials—and 
[ance in development of such materials—are features of the course. 

i “ditional information may be obtained from Howard Gillette, Jr., Director 
ate American Studies Program, or R.W. Kenny, Chairman, Department of 


ory, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
l 


a 


tr 
“RICAN CIVILIZATION OR HISTORY 


b 
5-26 History of Washington, D.C. (3—3) Brown and Staff 
First Session: 225-10; Second Session: 226-11. TTh 6:10-8 pm; field 


trips as arranged. 


We Workshop EM 


; 

LE TO JUNE 20* 
T x : 

4 CGRAMS IN DANCE of the Dep 
8 are offering a three-week 
"ark, Associate P 
L6 Summer D 


artment of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
dance workshop under the direction of Sharon 
rofessor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. This 


t ance Workshop will bring three well-known performers to 
pus as Guest Artists in Residence, Kei Takei, Robert Moulton, and 
1 Yn Pate, 

j Oncert featuring works of students in repertory classes and the Guest 

3 Residence Will be presented in the Marvin Theatre, Thursday, June 19, 
j- P.m., 

h Workshop is open to both graduate and undergraduate students with pre- 
*Xperie 


nce in dance and theatre. From 1 to 4 semester hours of credit 


farned, or courses may be audited. Graduate credit in the program 
dq; arranged, 

p, lonal information may be obtained from Sharon Leigh Clark, Coordina- 
BUTS ^ 


Programs, Building J, George Washington University, Washington, 


begin June 2. Registration June 2, Building K. 
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HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


j, Pate 
118-10 Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) Takei, Pa 


" É . : "2l studies. 
Work with elements of movement leading to short composition st an 
Guidelines 


Students encouraged to explore their choregraphic ideas. ed at 
techniques offered to channel abstract thoughts into works perform 
end of workshop. MTWTRhF 11:30 am-1 pm. 
> ee a ; ais jlton 
118-11 Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) Mot and 
Choreographic exploration seeking new creative techniques in voice 
movement for use in making dances. MTWThF 11:30 am-1 pm. 
akei 
120-10 Repertory (1 or 2) ya be 
Students learn an original work(s) from the repertory of Kei Take! © 


performed in concert at the end of the workshop. Admission b emeste! 
sion of instructor. May be repeated for credit not to excee s 


hours. MTWThF 2-3:30 pm. 


ulton 
120-11 Repertory (1 or 2) — fot 
Creation of two works, one a six-day performance, the other à Picipants 
performance in the June 19th concert. Open to all workshop P? exceed 4 
regardless of technical level. May be repeated for credit not to © 

semester hours. MTWThF 2-3:30 pm. A 
j, Pate 

121-10 Dance Technique I (1 Takes 
q ( ) g the per 


Exercises for relaxing and strengthening the body, and per be fe 
former’s control, enabling a wider movement vocabulary. si 
peated once for credit. MTWThF 9:30-11 am. 


n 

f Moulto 

121-11 Dance Technique Il (1) > ovement 
Techniques of stage movement and dance performance. Basic - m the 


: : : ading fro 
technique that deals with gravity, space, and rhythm leading 


performer to the audience. MTWThF 9:30-11 am. 


Field Program in Pre-Columbian Cultural Ecology 


JUNE 2 TO JUNE 30 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL zd pro 
at George Washington University are offering an intensive four-We diversi 
gram in Mexico for the study of Pre-Columbian cultural ecology: al natives 
of irrigation system types found in ancient Mesoamerica suggests 
to the traditional hypothesis that large-scale canal irrigation js a pre e re-C0 
settled urban life and a state-type political system. The class survey jonshi 
lumbian settlement patterns and socio-political structure and their T vid 
to these agricultural water control systems. Students examine the € uraged T 
the classroom, in the field, and on the sites themselves, and are enn tegratio® 
use a systems approach to develop alternative explanations for d ar and 
Mesoamerican systems are compared with those of the ancient : tempor 
Europe to aid in understanding the growth and development of 

urban centers and their relationships to the environment. 
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Students are introduced to the techniques of 


We the complex interactions between cultural and environmental systems both 
the laboratory and the field. Evenings 


are devoted to a survey of Mesoameri- 
‘prehistory and archaeology and seminar discussions of problems in human 
"graphy. 


analysis used by scientists to per- 


! addition to 
A irri 
hrog 


an extended period in the field examining 
gation systems of the Mesoamerican area, 
Pology in Mexico City and the 
sand Monte Alban, and the Y 
"int systems of wate 

area, 


pre- and post-con- 
the class visits the Museum of 
ancient cities of Teotihuacan, Tula, Cho- 
fucatan peninsula to view first-hand the widely 
r control and the settlement patterns related to them in 
Students live in selected hotel accommodations adjacent to the sites. 
* course is directed by Robert I Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of 

Topology, and Kenneth J Langran, Assistant Professor of Geography and 
tonal Science. Further information, including cost of travel and tuition, and 
Mication forms may be obtained by writing to Robert L. Humphrey, tA 
“man, Department of Anthropology, or Kenneth J. Langran, Department of 


raphy and Regional Science, George Washington University, Washington, 
20052 | 


likoPor ocy OR GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


) 
15-10 Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Pre-Columbian 


Humphrey, 
Settlement Patterns in Mesoamerica (3 or 6) 


Langran 


Field Research in Historical Archaeology 


Vus TO AUGUST 22 


Gr w ; : 
i © WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY’s Department of Anthropology and 
» Program, in 

:* City Commiss 


p don and field t 


American 
cooperation with the Smithsonian Institution and the St. 
ion, a new historical agency of the State of Maryland, offer 
raining in historical archaeology. In an intensive 10-week 
E pudents will excavate one of the structures at St. Mary’s, a Yoacomico 
' lage which became the 17th century capital of Maryland. Today the 
bj. "Cupied by the campus of 

oh 


È St. Mary’s College of Maryland and a state 
i Park. The summer program is designed to acquaint young scholars with 
Cal archaeology 


while recovering information needed for the development 
Istorical site. 
bp m summer program is open to students with prior experience in arch- 

: While employed as excavators, they will have the opportunity to prac- 
he, Ir skills by assisting professional staff in recording and analyzing archae- 
| ilte, Aures. 
M, nate years participants receive practical field expe 
€eping, drawing, photographing, and surveying. 
is. 9T instruction in making 
In rotation, 


rience in digging, 
Afternoon classes are 
site maps, using a dark room, and identifying 
tion students work in the laboratory and assist in directing the 
Nhe eekly seminars, led by staff members and visiting scholars, ex- 
t bro roader implications of archaeology for the study of history. 

Sram is supervised by the archaeological staff of the St. Mary’s City 
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= = i os ae E ation 
Commission under the direction of Garry W. Stone. For further inform E 


and applications, write to Robert L. Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor ligt 
thropology, or Howard Gillette, Jr., Assistant Professor of American vi ap- 
tion, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Compie 


plications must be submitted by March 15. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION OR ANTHROPOLOGY 


296-10 Advanced Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) logical 
: : : i ti archaeolog!e 
Experience in the recording, excavation, and analysis of Gems as 
factors. Prerequisites: prior archaeological experience and sele 
paid excavator. First Session: As arranged. 


Movement Education Workshop LE ee 


MAY 14 TO JUNE 4 | 
yl- 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS WORKSHOP is to help teachers gain insight into pai Ftion 
edge and skills necessary to solve current problems in movement € ant jnto 
Problems to be considered will include introducing movement elven : 
public school programs, innovative equipment, individualizing instruc pecial 
ceptual-motor training programs, early childhood programs, etc. Outside! 4 
ists from the fields of early childhood and physical education will assis 
workshop. 4 ae ig required: 

Department preregistration and University admission by April 25 1s 
The workshop is open to both graduate and undergraduate students. 
semester hours of credit may be earned, or the course may be audited. 
ate credit may be arranged. Students taking the course for credit mus 
mitted to the University. 

Preregistration forms and additional information may 
Jeanne Snodgrass, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics 


Grad 
t be af 


r m 
be obtained A 
and Leisure 


as 2. 
Building K, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 2005 
HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 
: s and 
184—10 Workshop in Human Kinetics and Leisure Snodgras 
Studies (3) -wThF 5-9 ph 
Problems in movement education. May 14 to June 4 MI June 4 
field activities as arranged. Field study project: May 2- 
The New Journalism T 
FIRST SESSION—JUNE 2 TO JULY 9 e ing 


rv 
ental course A! yritin 
s sssionis & 
impressi ocacy ip 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM is Offering an experim 
The New Journalism.” Emphasis is on the impact of d 
and fiction techniques on nonfiction reporting, and on the ro 


al I i Ti cl 
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Me areas of the field. 
Ne, l'alese, W olfe, 
fiction work. 
K 

W Journalism 1 


Students study selected writers including Hersey, Ca- 
Mailer, and others to identify influences and trends in their 
The class assesses the present and probable future influence of 


ipon Washington-based and other media. 


. leading list will be available in advance from the Department of Journal- 


t George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
URNALISM 


160-10 The New Journalism (3) Robbins 
Survey of the impact of fiction techniques on modern nonfiction re- 
Portage. Study of selected writers to identi 


fy influences and trends. 
MTWTHF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


A Russian-East Asian Studies 


1 INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES is offering a program of related courses 
êd on Russia, Eastern Europe, and East Asia. These courses are broad 
gh to have general appeal as electives for the liberal arts student and suffi- 
Aly Specific to have vocational utility for the teacher 
*culty members will offer 13 courses in this progr 
3nd four in the second. 
wats majoring in Politic 
tering for this work. 
` following f 
Michael, 


of social studies. Regu- 
am, nine in the first ses- 
Each course carries 3 semester hours of credit. 
al Science should consult with their advisers before 


aculty will staff the courses in this program: 
" Professor of International Affairs and Far Eastern History 
old C, Hinton, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 


sMimir Petrov, Professor of International Affairs 


"aes F, Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 


“Tairs 
julia R. Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
ard C. Thornton, Associate Professor of History 
ven A Grant, Assistant Professor of Russian History and International 
Affairs 
LAS 
SESSION—JUNE 2 TO JULY 9 
‘ory 
“10 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and operation of the Chinese 
revolutionary movement from its founding to the present. MTWThF 
4:10-5:30 p.m. 
M 
l0 Evolution of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) Petrov 


History of Soviet re 
states of Asia, 


lations with East European countries and the socialist 
from the end of World War II to the break with the 
*ople's Republic of China: emphasis on the changes in form and sub- 
Stance in relations among the ruling communist parties. For graduate 
Students; open to qualified undergraduate seniors. MW 6:10-8 pm. 
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r i.d —" 1 etroV 
237-10 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1953 (3) P i 
grins : i gn 
Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of Tor Nazi- 
icy during the era of “capitalist encirclement,” 1917-1939, Fron 


ra . : ; Ms icies 0 
Soviet partnership to the alliance with the West. Foreign policies 


cold war. TTh 6:10-8 pm. 
- um : rnton 
388-10 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Tho 
1917 to the present. MW 6:10—8 pm. 
i i hnson 
396-10 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) Jo 
As arranged. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE h " 
, " Micha 
101-10 Far East in the Modern World (3) the im 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their response by East 
pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in pe am. 
and the influence of world communism. MTWThF 8:10-9:? "n 
t Elio 
160-10 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) dents and 
Intensive study of modern communism; emphasis on its “oe Lenin 
possible evolution. Careers and ideas of leading figures: ar^ 
Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. nd 
Elliot 


163-10 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 


m 
; — r SSE E ational CÓ 

Relations with United States, Third World, China; internati ic an 

f domes n 


munism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships 0545-1: 
foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. MTWTh 3:4- Y "T 
1C 
*194-10 Governments of China and Japan (3) -a and 


: " China * 
Institutions and processes of government in contemporain forces: 
Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideo 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


SECOND SESSION—JULY 9 TO AUGUST 15 


HISTORY 


145-11 Imperial Russia (3) : 
(Formerly History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries) ‘on MT" 
From the reign of Peter the Great to the Russian Revolution. 
ThF 9:40-11 am. 


f 
Johns? 
187-11 History of Modern China (3) it MT" 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developm 
ThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE Hinto! 
+ Asia (3) 
193-11 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast — the area 
Domestic and international politics of the major states ; 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. i 
be appi“ 


* it for only one may 
PSc 162 and 194 are related in their subject matter, and credit fo y 
toward a degree 
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220-11 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) 


Gyorgy 
Major pol 


itical and social factors which have shared the inter-war, World 


War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe; emphasis on selected 
countries MWTh 3:10-5 pm 


For courses in Intensive Beginning Russian, consult departmental 
listings under Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


Secondary School Honors Program 


OUTSTANDING SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT who wishes to enrich his aca- 
-K background and participate in 


“couraged to seek 
to] Honors Pre 
P" appropriate 
“mined throu 


the 


E University. 


a stimulating introduction to college work 
admission to George Washington University's Secondary 
gram. The Honors Student is enrolled in regular college 

to his level of study, his background, and his aptitude as 
gh consultation with his high school counselors and advisers 


Nee dormitory life is a vital part of the stimulating 
Phere of the campus and community, Honors 
4 Tston Hall, a modern, 
{mediate metropolitan 
P the dormitory. 
tained resident 


academic and cultural 
Students are allowed to live 
air-conditioned residence dormitory. Students from 


E e unique location of the University in the nation’s capital has been 
Ndit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George Wash- 
n University should the student later matriculate here. The transfer of 
re depends upon the policies of the individual school to which the 
à ht later apply. , 
gg dents admitted to the Program are appointed Scholars in the Second- 
ioo! Honors Program and receive scholarships for a five-week session. 
i Students pay only $490, covering full tuition, board and room. Com- 
N suidents receive a $94 scholarship for each 3- or 4-hour course. Lab- 
k E” and cost of books are not included in these scholarships. The Pro- 
N *signed to include a normal summer session of two courses. 
wee the Honors Program is limited to 80 secondary school students, admis- 


ly is à I s : 
& COmpetitive, A transcript of the applicant's grades to date, available test 


i nd evidence of emotional and intellectual maturity are criteria for 
"on, 

ODE 

lication fo 


rms and further information may be obtained from Bjorn Net- 
the Secondary School Honors Program, Division of University 
"eorge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

h, *PPlications will be considered after June 15. 

Sult the 


ogra m. 


i 'Tector of 


Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue for fall-spring concur- 


Summer Institute in Israel 


A SEVEN-WEEK PROGRAM—JULY-AUGUST 
which the geo£ 
and developmen 
e contribu 
he under 
n histor! 


A SPECIAL PROGRAM IN ISRAEL involves the study of the role 
raphy, culture, and history of Israel have played in the growth 
of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Special attention is given to th 
tions of archaeology, historical geography, history, and theology tO t 
standing of these religions. Field trips provide opportunity for study 0 


cal sites. : 
n, may be obtaine 


Additional information, including costs of travel and tuitio y ^ Georg 
from Professor Robert G. Jones, Chairman, Department of Religion, 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 
RELIGION 

f 
Jones and Sta 


137-10 The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western 
Religions (6) 


Summer Institutes in Speech Pathology and Audiology 


ad 
artment of SPP" 


specific *7'. 
Be es ! 


tice 


THE SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY section of the Depa! 
and Drama is offering two consecutive Institutes which conside 
munication problems of the school-age child. The content of t 
ons of curre 


and procedures, to enhance the knowledge of professionals in the fi emon 
ures an ( th 


course content. A student may earn up to 9 semester hours O linicà a 
during these Institutes. A prerequisite of 3 semester hours 1n her; isteri f 
1 of those reg! jeg an 


agement of speech and/or language disorders is requirec 
the speech pathology course work, and 3 semester hours 0 
procedures in audiology are required of those registering for 
The following faculty staff the courses in this program: 
James W. Hillis, Professor of Speech 
Lloyd S. Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Joan R. Regnell, Assistant Professor of Speech 


Diane M. Brewer, Assistant Professor of Speech id powling 
from Lloy 3 tment 0 


f basic principles © 
SPDR 2 


A descriptive brochure is available upon request artn 
€ € € " Spe t 
Director, Summer Institute in Speech Pathology, and Audiology, Db i 2005 
Speech and Drama, George Washington University, Washingt 
FIRST INSTITUTE—JUNE 11 TO JULY 9 
SPEECH AND DRAMA lin 
Bow 
106-10 Introduction to Audiology (3) vstem pathologie? ° 
sys 


Survey of the field of audiology. The effect of body 
46 
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the reception of speech and other acoustic stimuli. Procedures of pure- 
tone and speech audiometry. Clinical and educational services for the 


hearing-impaired. Prerequisite: SPDR 101. MTWTh 11:10 am-12:50 
pm. 


y 
19-10 Clinical Treatment of Language Disorders In Children (3) 
(Formerly Language Disorders III) 
Language therapy for school children. Study of speech and language eval- 
uation and therapy procedures in public schools based on modern linguis- 
tics and concepts. Video-taped demonstrations. Laboratory fee, $5. 


| MTWTh 9:20-11 am. 


199. Aer i Mn 
0-10 Management of the Hearing-impaired Child (3) 
Overall management approach to the hard-of-hearing child including diag- 
nosis, parent counseling, amplification, educational placement, treatment 
Programs and procedures, and re-evaluation. Emphasis on aural habilita- 


tion within an educational framework. Laboratory fee, $7.50. MTW 
! Th 1-2:40 pm. 


Brewer 


IND INSTITUTE—JULY 10 TO AUGUST 7 


WH AND DRAMA 


N K d 
Hi Treatment of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Hillis, Regnell 
(Formerly Articulation Disorders II) 


] Continuation of SPDR 272. Laboratory fee, $5. MTWTh 9:20-11 am. 


ST Treatment of Fluency Disorders in Children (2) Hillis 
; (Formerly Fluency Disorders III) 

; Continuation of SPDR 275. Laboratory fee, $5. MTWTh 11:10 am- 
: 12:50 pm. 

au Organic Voice Disorders (2) 
| (Formerly Voice Disorders III) 
Continuation of SPDR 281. Laboratory fee, $5. MTWTh 1—2:40 pm. 
j 


Regnell 


| 


S B n RR 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 

First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are pla / 
dents in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of pater? i 
and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In md 
stances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergradu 
ficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be '* 
graduate credit. 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are pl 


students in the junior and senior years. They may be taken for gradu pak 
> he time of 


anned fo! 


stra 


only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at t must com 
tion. Such approval is granted only with the provision that students 
plete additional work in order to receive graduate credit. raduate 


Third-group courses —Courses numbered from 201 to 300 in the C aminis 
School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business 
tration, and the School of Public and International Affairs, and e 
bered 201 to 400 in the School of Education are planned primarily - uali i 
ate students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, tO q 
seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. ; > raduat® 

Fourth-group courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in ay are PI" 
School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but i” ' i 
marily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in y dents- 
Government and Business Administration are limited to doctoral qr ited 
the School of Education fourth-group courses, numbered 401 to x Fa 
to graduate students with Master’s degrees from accredited institutions. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE it, al- 

iduate sonat 
angemer n 

ge 201 t0 


Courses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergr: 
though certain courses mav be taken for graduate credit when à 
approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses num 
300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances 
qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 
marily for doctoral students. 
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e taken D 
400 are pr 
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MESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


* number of semester hours o 


t credit given for the satisfactory completion of 
Jurse 


is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. 
! TO ABBREVIATIONS 


* following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations. 


Sct Accounting HCA Health Care Administra 
* American Civilization y tion 

Anthropology Hist History 
We Applied Science Jour Journalism 
m Art Met Management Science 
: Art Therapy Math Mathematics 
v Biological Sciences ME Mechanical Engineering 
"d Business Administration Med Medicine 
€ Chemistry Mus Music 
he Chinese OR Operations Research 
x" Classics Phil Philosophy 
Ni Computer Science Phys Physics 
"n Economics PSc Political Science 
N Education Psyc Psychology 
} E Electrical Engineering PAd Public Administration 
M Engineering Administration Rel Religion 
R English Slav Slavic Languages and 
Ù Experimental Humanities Literatures 

Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies Soc Sociology 

N Forensic Sciences Span Spanish 
m French SpEd Special Education 
^ Geography and Regional Science SPDR Speech and Drama 
hu Geology Stat Statistics 
w Germanic I anguages and U&RP Urban and Regional Plan- 


Literatures ning 


y edule of Classes for the Summer Sessions, which will be available in 
ko the Office of the Registrar, will contain information about room assign- 
\, "d instructors for courses. 


4 hiversity reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the following 


PUnting 


M. 
Stro, Chairman 


5) 
Introductory Accounting (3-3) 


Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and re- 
Ports; the accounting measurement and communication of significant eco- 
Domic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students who 
ave received credit for Acct 115 cannot receive credit for Acct 1—2. 
Irst Session: Acct 1—10; Second Session: Acct 2-11. MTWTh 5:45-7:25 
Pm; Acct 2-12. MTWT 7:35-9:15 pm. 
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101-11 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) "E 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility ac 


standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and m av 
2. Students who 


counting 
tivation 


relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1 l Acct 10! 
received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for 
Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 

111-10 Financial Statement Analysis (3) nce 0 


a s “ » ; d ida 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the W^ B 
management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: 

First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


*115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) : ting dat 
Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial accoun d credi 
necessary to the management process. Students who have re Sec 
for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. First Sessio?" 
tion 10—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 

193-11 Business Budgeting (3) operatio! 


Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and ite: AC 
of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequ cred 
1-2. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot recel 
for Acct. 193. Second Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


1215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) ng reports pri 
Study of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting T ar 
marily from the management point of view. Prerequisite: Acct p 
Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive 
Acct 215. Second Session: Section 11—MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


dit fo 


262-10 Business Income Taxation (3) rships, 2 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partes ions an 
their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business e 
tax research. First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


on 


276-10 Management Planning and Control (3) Janning, © i 
ri 


Integrative case study approach to management systems for transfer P 
trol, and decisions: value indices for organizational entes cycle 
ing, contemporary control systems, accounting framework * 


à m. 
requisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. First Session: MWTh 8:10-10 P 
282-11 Accounting Information Systems (3) including analy 
Development and application of accounting system theory, pus processiné 
sis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic d: requisit 
accounting systems, and management information systems. 
Acct 1-2 or 115. Second Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 
299-10 Thesis Seminar (3) 
First Session: As arranged. 
300-10 Thesis Research (3) 
Second Session: As arranged. jp th 
or student ^ Acc 


* Special sections of this course will be offered in Navy programs. Acct 115-11, he arrange 
Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, May 27 to July 15; hours, a degree Sen pout 
115-12, for students in the Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administra O November " 
the Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Md., August 12 to ¢ 

to be arranged. 

t A special section of this course, Acct 215-12, for students in the Navy Gra 
agement Program, will be offered July 16 to August 14; hours to be arranged. 


,,1 Mai 
duate Financial 


Merican Civilization 
s lninistered by the American Studies Program, H.F. Gillette, Jr., Director 
71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) 

Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with em- 


( phasis on their contemporary importance. First Session: AmCv 71-10; 
Second Session: AmCv 72-11. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


92-10 The American Cinema (3) 
First Session: MW 6-10 pm. (See The American Cinema, page 38.) 
' 195-10 Independent Study (3) 


Open to limited number of American Civilization majors with approval of 


instructor, First Session: As arranged. 
) 
125-26 History of Washington, D.C. (3—3) 
l First Session: 225-10; Second Session: 226-11. TTh 6:10-8 pm; field 
t 


trips as arranged. 


t) 

30-10 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Civilization (3) 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and selected collections of other museums in the Washington area. 
Open to advanced undergraduates and students in the m 


aster's and doctoral 
4 Programs affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution. First Session: MW 
10:10-12 am. 


(See Capital City Historical Seminar, page 39.) 


Sy. s 
l~52 Museum Research and Education (3-3) 
{ Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian Institu- 
{ lion staff members and research associates museum visitor behavior, cos- 
tumes and furnishings, and photography as historical documentation. 


First Session: AmCv 251-10; Second Session: AmCv 252-11. As ar- 
ranged. 


35-10 Independent Study (arr.) 
. Limited to Master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired, First Session: As arranged. 
10 Advanced Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) 
i A 10-week course, June 16 to August 22, at St. Mary’s City, Md. (See Ad- 
vanced Field Research in Historical Archaeology program, pages 41-42.) 


' 


a 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


First Session: 299-10 and 300 -10. As arranged. 


ly. 
10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students prep 


n aring for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation in fields offere 


d in affiliation with the Library of Congress. May be 
Tepeated for credit. First Session: As arranged. 
. l0 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


N For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations based upon or 


eri 
Ay ting of the Americ 


egis an Studies Program and the Department of Speech and Drama. Stu- 
t Ete under either designation. 
b 
t tider Of the American Studies Program and the Department of History. Students may 
*ither designation. 
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Su pervised 


significz / relate ctions of the Library of Congress. x 
significantly related to collections of the y First Ses 


by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: AmCv 355-56. 
sion: As arranged. 


394-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
1 exam 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera May 
ination in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. 
be repeated for credit. First Session: As arranged. 
395-10 Dissertation Research (arr.) ntly 
a 


ns signific 


For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertatio 
v^ Students WO 


related to the material aspects of American civilization. equisite’ 
under curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. pie 
AmCv 351-52. May be repeated for credit. First Session: As à 


398-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) zami- 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general s 
nation. May be repeated for credit. First Session: As arrange 


399-10 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat 
First Session: As arranged. 


ed for credit. 


Cinema, 
earch 10 


For information concerning programs in The American 
Capital City Historical Seminar, and Advanced Field Res 
Historical Archaeology, see pages 38-39, 41-42. 


Anthropology k A 


R.L. Humphrey, Jr., Chairman i 
urses in An 


Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1-2 is prerequisite to all other CO en 


thropology. This prerequisite may be waived by permission of instru 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 1 history: 
Anth 1: survey of man’s origin, physical evolution, and un o f cul 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the princip h 2-1. 
tural behavior. First Session: Anth 1—10; Second Session: 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


155-10 Primitive Religion (3) 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. 
religious beliefs and practices. Emphasis on religious proce 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


170-10 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) cous cultural 
Study of the culture, history, and ways of life of the vario TW 


^ sion: 
groups of the area up to the ethnographic present. First Ses 
ThF 9:40-11 am. 


195 Undergraduate Research (3) First Ses 


Individual research problems. May be repeated for credit. 
sion: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. As arrange® 


215-10 Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Pre-Columbian 
Settlement Patterns in Mesoamerica (3 or 6) 
June 2 to June 30. 


(See Field Program in Pre-Columbian Cultural Ecol- 
ogy, Pages 40-41.) 


290 Advanced Museum Research (3) 


Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, arranged in consultation with the Smithsonian and the Department 
of Anthropology. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the De- 
partment. May be repeated for credit. First Session: Section 10; Sec- 
ond Session: Section 11. As arranged. 


295 Research (3) 


May be repeated for credit. First Session: Section 10; Second Session: 
Section 11. 


» 
96-10 Advanced Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) 
A 10-week course, June 16 to August 22, at St. Mary's City, Md. (See 


Advanced Field Research in Historical Archaeology program, pages 41— 
42.) 


3. 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Anth 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


| For information concerning the Field Program in Pre-Columbian 
Cultural Ecology, and the Advanced Field Research in Historical 
Archaeology Program, see pages 40—42. 


Mied Science 


Engineering and Applied Science.” 


t 


cM 


‘MacDonald, Chairman 


‘Wistory 
] 
H2 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 


Survey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to modern times. 
foundation for further study in the history of art. First Session: Art 


31-10—MTWTEhF 11:10 am—12:30 pm. Second Session: Art 32-11—MTW 
ThF 9:40-11 am. 


710 18th Century Art in Europe (3) 


Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture. First Session: 
MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


111-10 Classical Archaeology (3) 


114-10 Baroque Art in the North (3) 


117-11 Medieval Art I (3) 


261-10 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) 


* May be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor. 
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109-11 19th Century Art in Europe (3) 


Painting and sculpture. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


110-11 Contemporary Art (3) 


+. MI 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. Second Session: M 
WThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


: : - ta ns & T er : tud) 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive $ 
of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, 
minor arts. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


113-11 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 


j : H 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th and l 
century Italy. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


e in 16th and 17th ce? 


Development of painting, sculpture, and architectur 
gland. 


turies in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and En 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


; 2n ntin 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early Christian and Byz? 


periods. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


120-10 Art of China and Japan (3) Firs 


Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 
Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


147-11 Pre-Columbian Art (3) 


Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


148-10 19th Century American Painting (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


*207-10 Modern Architecture (3) A rop 


Development of modern architecture and building technology session 


and America from the late 19th century to the present. 
MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


248 Independent Research in Art History (3) 


For Master’s degree candidates; open to limited number of q consulta 
dergraduates, with permission. Independent research arranged 1n 
tion with individual instructor and graduate adviser. May be repe 
credit. First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 1l- 


Hi: 
mended for i pel 


Topic for summer: 19th century art criticism. Recom 
duates, " tor) 


tory majors; open to limited number of qualified undergra 
mission of instructor. Theory, criticism, or methodology 1. 10-2:30 pn 
May be repeated for credit. First Session: MTWTHF 1: 


289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Art 289-10 and 290-10: both sessions. 


NE ARTS 


less otherwise indicated, Fine Arts courses taught in University studios carry 
"material or laboratory fees; students must purchase their own materials. 
ratory and material fees for courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art 
lated in the course description and are payable at the School. Additional 
, late and upper-level Fine Arts instruction may be arranged on an individual 
R With the supervision of the appropriate GWU faculty member. 

"Uurses designated CSA are taught at the Corcoran School of Art; courses 
‘nated GWU are taught at George Washington University campus studios. 


ts 


, 'irtmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41-42 (students concentrating in 
Ography substitute Art 23—24 for 41—42) or permission of the De 


partment 
‘man are prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. 


„$ Arts cours 


A es numbered 121 through 281 may be repeated for credit with 


val of Department. 
21-22 Design I: Basic (3—3) 
Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. Art 21: study 
of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional studies. First 
Session: Art 21-10 (CSA)-—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 21-11 (GWU)— 
MTWThF 4:10-7 pm. Second Session: Art 22-11 (GWU)—MTWTbF 
9-12 am. 


t 
83-24 Fundamentals of Photography (3) 


Fundamental techniques of photography: emphasis on creative expression. 
Laboratory fee: Art 23 and 24 at GWU: $30. Art 23 and 24 at CSA: 
$30. First Session: Art 23-10 (CSA)—lecture, W 12:30-1:30 pm; 
laboratory, MTW 1:30-6 pm. First Session: Art 23-11 (CSA)—lecture, 
Th 12:30-1:30 pm; laboratory, ThFS 8 am-12:30 pm. First Session: Art 
23-12 (CSA)—lecture, M 6-7 pm; laboratory, TW 6-10:30 pm and M 
7—10:30 pm. First Session: Art 24-10 (CSA)—lecture, M 12:30-1:30 pm; 
laboratory, MTW 8 am-12:30 pm. First Session: Art 24-11 (CSA)— 
lecture, F 12:30-1:30 pm; laboratory, ThF 1:30-8 pm. Second Session: 
Art 23-13 (GWU)—lecture, MW 12-1 pm; laboratory section 30, MTW 
8-12 am; laboratory section 31, MTW 1-5 pm. 


fl-42 Drawing I (3-3) 

x Concepts of drawing, traditional and contemporary; training in perception, 

í analysis of form, use of media, and exercises in connoisseurship. First 

“© Session: Art 41-10 (CSA) and 42-10 (CSA)—MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 
41-11 (CSA), and 42-11 (CSA)—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 41-12 (CSA) 
and 42-12 (CSA)—MTWThF 6-9 pm. Second Session: Art 41-13 
(GWU)—MTWThF 1-4 pm. Material and model fee for Art 41—13, $15. 

^ 

7-52 Ceramics I (3-3) 

t Working with clay as an art form. Basic techniques of hand building and 

i Wheel throwing. Laboratory fee: Art 51, $45; Art 52, $45. First Ses- 
sion: Art 51-10 (GWU)—MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 51-11 (CSA) and 
Art 52-10 (CSA)—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 51-12 (CSA) and 52-11 
(CSA)—MTWThF 6-9 pm. Second Session: Art 51-13 (GWU)—MT 
WThF 1-4 pm. 

eM 


UN 
d of an Fine Arts majors 


56 


1-10 Water Color (3) CSA 


81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) CSA 


125-26 Painting II (3-3) CSA 


131-32 Ceramics II (3-3) 


143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) GWU 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


^ i ri 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. s 
mentation, figurative and landscape. First Session: MTWThF 9-14" 
65-66 Painting I (3-3) CSA 
yles an 


Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of st 
attitudes. Use of acrylic and oil. First Session: Art 65-10 and El 
MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 65-11 and 66-11—MTWTAhF 1 4 pm. Art 
and 66-12—MTWThF 6-9 pm. 


eling, carvini 
Laborato! 
d g2-10- 


Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; mod 
and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. 
fee: Art 81, $25; Art 82, $25. First Session: Art 81-10 an 
MTWThF 9-12 am. 


t 
Emphasis on personal expression; exposure to a variety of styles and or 
tudes. Materials and techniques subordinate to individual experimen 
Use of acrylic and oil. First Session: Art 125-10 and 126-1 | (25-1 
ThF 9-12 am; Art 125-11 and 126-11—MTWThF 1-4 pm; m 


and 126-12—MTWThF 6-9 pm. 


127-28 Painting III (3-3) Fir 


Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imagery. csA)- 
Session: Art 127-10 (CSA)—MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 127-11 
MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 127-12 (CSA)—MTWTHF 6-9 pm; rt 128 
(GWU)—MTWThF 9-12 am; material fee for Art 127-13, $12.4") pg 
10 (CSA)—MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 128-11 (CSA)—MT F 

Art 128-12 (CSA) —MTWThF 6-9 pm. 


Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativi, 
oratory fee: Art 131, $45; Art 132, $45. First Session: vg 9- 
(GWU), Art 131-11 (CSA), and Art 132-10 (CSA) —MT pm: A 


am; Art 131-12 (CSA) and Art 132-11 (CSA)—MTWT ‘Second Se 
131-14 (CSA) and Art 132-12 (CSA) MTWThF 6-9 pm. 
sion: Art 131-13 (GWU)—MTWThF 9-12 am. 

135-10 Advanced Water Color (3) CSA cial pr 


Development of techniques of water color; concentration ON spe 
ects. First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


137-11 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) GWU roun 


: ; qii aration O A 
Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and preparati and mixe 
for tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, water color, po Y i 
techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, etc 


and model fee, $10. Second Session: MTWThF 1-4 pm- 


+. possible 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic P44 $i 
Prerequisite: Art 57—58. Laboratory fee: Art 143, $15; o MTWI 
First Session: Art 143-10—MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 144-1 
1-4 pm. 


151-52 Ceramics III (3-3) CSA 


Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. Stu- 
dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee: Art 151, $45; Art 152, 
$45. First Session: Art 151-10 and 152-10 —MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 
151-11 and 152-11—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 151-12 and 152-12— 
j MTWThF 6-9 pm. 
, 157-58 Graphics III (3-3) CSA 


Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 
153-54. Material fee for Art 157-10 and 158- 10, $30. 
Art 157-10 and 158-10—MTWThF 9-12 am. 


; 159.60 Drawing II (3-3) 


First Session: 


Development of drawing. Individual study, application and extensions of 
drawing. First Session: Art 159-10 and 160-10 (CSA)—MTWThF 
6-9 pm. Art 159-11 (GWU)—MTWThF 1-4 pm. Material and model 


fee for Art 159-11, $15 a semester. 
-19-80 Sculpture II (3-3) CSA 


Concepts of sculpture; new materials and developments. Laboratory fee: 


Art 179, $25; Art 180, $25. First Session: Art 179-10 and 180-10. 
MTWThF 9-12 am. 


v UM 


181 Intermediate Photography (3) 
Basic problems. Introduction to color photography with emphasis on crea- 
tive expression. Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or permission of instructor. Lab- 
oratory fee, $30. First Session: Art 181-10 (GWU) lecture MW 12-1 
pm; laboratory section 30, MTW 8-12 am: laboratory section 31, MTW 


1-5 pm; Art 181-11 (CSA) lecture M 12:30-1:30 pm; laboratory MTW 
8 am-12:30 pm. 


53-90 Sculpture III (3-3) CSA 


Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Relation- 


t ship of sculpture to the environment. Laboratory fee: Art 189, $25: Art 
0 190, $25. First Session: Art 189-10 and 190-10—MTWThF 9-12 am. 
15. 


10 Advanced Photography (3) CSA 
Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual development. 
Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 


First Session: lecture M 12:30-1:30 pm, laboratory MTW 8 am-12:30 
pm. 


6-10 Photography: Special Projects (3) GWU 
Laboratory fee, $30. First Session: As arranged. 


y 
l-52 Ceramics IV (3-3) CSA 


Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. Stu- 
dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee: Art 251, $45; Art 252, 
$45. First Session: Art 251-10 and 252-10—MTWTRhF 9-12 am: Art 


251-11 and 252-11—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 251-12 and 252-12 MTW 
ThF 6-9 p.m. 


£ 
C 


l 
i “10 Ceramics V (3) CSA 


; Laboratory fee, $45. First Session: As arranged. 

5 : 

766 Painting IV (3-3) CSA 

Creative painting; students work on independent projects as well as as- 
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MTWTHF 


signed problems. First Session: Art 265-10 and 266-102 anc 


9-12 am: Art 265-11 and 266-11—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 26 
266-12—MTWTHhF 6-9 pm. 

279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) CSA 
Laboratory fee: Art 279, $25; Art 280, $25. 
and 280-10—MTWTHhF 9-12 am. 

281-10 Sculpture V (3) CSA 
Laboratory fee, $25. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Art 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


» 
First Session: Art 279-1 


First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


Art Therapy—Graduate Study 


B.I. Levy, Program Director 


283-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) irion from 
Field experience. On-the-job supervision supplemented by noe with ad 
the therapy staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203, and con ; Sec 
viser prior to registration. First Session: ArTh 283-10, ^ 
ond Session: ArTh 283-11, 284-11. As arranged. 


285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (3) ae to be worked 
Individual work based on study, research, or practice. Dean assist, as 
out with each student. Resource people may be called aro First 
appropriate. May be repeated for credit with approval of 7 
Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. As arrange’ 


Biological Sciences 


A.H. Desmond, Chairman 

° 2 isite to à 
Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11—12 or equivalent is prerequis issi 
ond-group courses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by per 
instructor. 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) dona! organis 
Survey of biological principles; emphasis on man as à "T fee, $15 ny 
in his environment. Prerequisite to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. — 4- j—MT 
session. First Session: BiSc 3-10; Second Session: Bo 
6-9:20 pm. Laboratory: Section 30, 31. As arranged. 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) for advance 
Biological principles and problems designed to furnish a base ^, pisc nd 
studies in biology and related sciences. Prerequisite to b 11-10; ^0. 
Material fee, $18 each session. First Session: BiSc ry: tion 
Session: BiSc 12-11—MTWThF 9:40 am-1 pm. Laboratori: 

31. As arranged. Both sessions. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 59 


104-10 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 
Evolution and comparative morphology of vertebrates, 
forms. Material fee, $20. 
oratory as arranged. 


stressing recent 
First Session: MTWThF 6-9:20 pm. Lab- 


) 4 " i , 

122-11 Cell Biology I: Molecular and Subcellular Biology 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular or- 
ganelles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry. Second Ses- 
sion: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 

40-10 General Ecology (4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory, and field (3 hours). Introduction to the 
concepts of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and en- 
ergy transfer, and their relationship to the structure and function of popu- 
lations, species, communities, and ecosystems. Material fee, $20. First 
Session: MTWThF 9:40 am-1 pm. Laboratory as arranged. 


17] Undergraduate Research (arr.) 


Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be re- 
Peated for credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in 
Biological Sciences courses. Material fee, $20. First Session: Section 
10; Second Session: Section 11. As arranged. 


295 Research (arr.) 


Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. First 
Session: Section 10; Second Section: Section 11. 


5-309 Thesis Research (3-3) 
BiSc 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


95-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


9 
3-10 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


‘ness Administration 


y 
Black, Chairman 


| 
hy. 
l-10 The Business Environment (3) 


Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and politi- 
Cal influences; contemporary problems and issues. First Session: MTW 
_  ThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
1 
%10 Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. First Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


105-10 Personnel Management (3) 


; , er 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and man 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. First 
sion: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
131-10 Business Finance (3) 4 
Janning 


Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; P 
efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sour 
funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: Acct a 
Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


ces O 
As 


-^ 


132-10 International Business Finance (3) ^ 
Principles, practices, problems, and institutions of international v 
Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange rates, balini, 
payments restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequisite: BAd 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


141-10 Basic Marketing Management (3) m 
Marketing and marketing management, consumer and demand analysis, : 
tailing, wholesaling. Emphasis on major decision areas and too 40 m. 
requisite: BAd 102, Econ 1-2. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 P 


161-10 Commercial Law 


H V- 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered in business E 
ity; contracts, bailments, agency, sales, negotiable instruments, bankruP , 
other topics. Basic legal considerations in business decision-making. 
First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


175-10 Introduction to International Business (3) vi 
Physical movement of goods in international business; conditi edural 
tial for successful trading; export shipment, documentation, Pec man 
problems. Emphasis on ocean marine insurance and export WTh 7:35- 
agement policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. First Session: 
9:15 pm. 


ons essem 


181-10 Manufacturing Production (3) 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. M 
facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from rA d 
and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; Stat ? 
lent. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


ing 
anufactUr* 


ss 
ous proce 
quive 


199 Individual Research (3) May be re 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of adviser. Ma ession: 
peated once for credit. First session: Section 10; Secon 


Section 11. As arranged. 


231-11 Financial Decision-making (3) ement, 

Functions and objectives of financial management, asset mane cial 
problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, te: ce 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Pree 7:25 pm 
115 or equivalent, BAd 131. Second Session: MTWTh 5: 


233-11 International Business Finance (3) 


Analysis of problems in international business finance. 
evolving international payments system on business. eve » 
131 or equivalent. Second Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 P 


Impact Ay 
quisite : 
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37-10 Investment Analysis (3) 


Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis of national 


economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolio man- 


agement; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: BAd 
131. First Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm. 


41-10 Marketing Management (3) 


Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product planning, 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales promotion, 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. First 
Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


48.10 International Marketing (3) 
Organization for international marketing, demand analysis, product de- 
velopment and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, advertis- 
ing and promotion problems and policies, pricing, and legal aspects. Ef- 
fective international marketing strategy. First Session: MWF 4:10- 
6 pm. 

55.1 1 Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) 

(Formerly International Business in Perspective) 


Business in the world economy; multinational corporations as economic, 
political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strategies, rela- 
tionships to other nations; national and international controls; future of 
the multinational corporation. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


) 
87-11 Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) 


(Formerly Operation of the Multinational Firm) 

International market entry and expansion; operating policies, procedures, 
and problems of multinational companies; developing executives for inter- 
national business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree standing. 
Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


) 
59-10 Comparative Business Management (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students. Comparative analysis of business prac- 
tices and management in different countries and economic systems. Ge- 
neric characteristics of management and of business enterprises and how 
these are modified in different environments. Influence on the level 


of 
economic development, social structure, history, and culture of a country. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or equivalent. First Session: MWF 6:10—8 
pm. 


10 Economics for Management (3) 

For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only. 
Economic theory and its application in managerial decision-making; price 
theory, income and employment theory, related topics. Review of eco- 
nomic methodology. July 16-August 14: As arranged. 


8-19 Seminar: Applied Economics (3) 


(Formerly Seminar in Managerial Economics) 

Primarily for doctoral students. Special topics and applications of analyt- 
ical tools to business decision-making and policy. Prerequisite: BAd 261, 
262; or permission of instructor. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


3 
Oio Procurement and Contracting (3) 


Overview of procurement and contracting; emphasis on federal govern- 


ment buying policies, practices, and procedures, First Session: MWF 
4:10-6 pm. 
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283-10 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, 
and recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, 
and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract ty j 

" f ; $^ is - 280 or per 
requirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: BAd 2 
mission of instructor. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


284-10 Procurement Data Management (3) doct 
g 


Technical data and the procurement process; contract-controllini we 
mentation, patent rights, rights in data, requirements determination tion 
the acquisition of data, federal policies, contractor interests. Configura ot 
management; control of changes. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or permiss 


of instructor. First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


291-11 Seminar: Business Management (3) e 
r r ; ^ ana 
Primarily for doctoral students. Research on various phases oe 10- 
ment as practiced in American industry. Second Session: MV 
6 pm. 


) 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Business Administration (3 


(Formerly Readings in Business) A Ad 
stration. 


Supervised readings in selected fields within business admini nce fo! 
mission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated © 
credit. First Session: Section 10, Section 11. As arranged. 

300-10 Thesis Research (3) 

Second Session: As arranged. 

398-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) : nistratio! 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Adm session 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. Secon 
As arranged. 

399-10 Dissertation Research (arr.) be re 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May 
peated for credit. Both sessions. 

Chemistry 
A.D. Britt, Chairman 
11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) ative analysis 
Elementary course in general chemistry, including qualitat!V visite t 
Prerequisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. es Session 
y First 


Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $23 each session. am-1 pm TT 
Chem 11-10; Second Session: Chem 12-11. MWF 8:10 a 
8:10-11 am. 


110-10 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) 
Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kine 4 
try, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, bet 
requisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permissio 


„hemis 
tics, electro "pre 


other a 
instructo! 


CLASSICS 63 


Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students 
who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. 
A 6-week course, June 2 to July 16: MTWTh 6-7:15 pm. 


151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 
12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151 First Session: Chem 
151-10; Second Session: Chem 152-11. MTWThF 8:10-9:40 am. 
153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
istration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. Labora- 


tory fee, $23 each session. First Session: Chem 153-10; Second Ses- 
sion: Chem 154-11. MWF 9:50 am-1 pm. 


195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 
Research on problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for 
credit. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester hour. First Session: Section 
10; Second Session: Section 11. As arranged. 


295 Research (arr.) 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total 
of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester hour. First 
Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
5-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Chem 299-10—both sessions; laboratory fee, $23 each session. Chem 
300-10—both sessions; laboratory fee, $23 each session. 
3-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative 
examinations. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399-19 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


ssics 
\ 
AE, Ziolkowski, Chairman 


D 
URSEs IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


M419 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) 

Study of Greek and Latin roots in English to improve vocabulary and 
facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, politics, 
etc. Survey of the historical contact between Latin and English. First 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

jg. 

“*-11 Classical Mythology (3) 

Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the world: 

tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influenced literature. 

art, and music. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
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113-10 Greek and Roman Drama (3) 


Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


First 


170-11 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern x: 
on the role of women in Greek and Roman society. Second Sess 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


rces 


185-11 Directed Reading (1—3) 


| Directed reading in Greek or Latin. Admission by permission 
Second Session: As arranged. 


of instructor 


Computer Science 


See "Engineering and Applied Science." 


TU Economics 


Charles Stewart, Jr., Chairman 


x rses n 

Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other COU 

Economics except for Econ 217-18. 
1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) con- 
| oblems in 

Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, and pr ion: on | 
temporary life. Econ 1 is prerequisite to Econ 2. First Seg 7:25 pm. 
Section 10—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, Section 11—MT WTh 5: Econ 2 


Second Session: Econ 1 Section 12—MTWThF 1:10-2 :30 pm; .25 pm. 
Section 11—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, Section 12—MTWTh 5: 


l 101-10 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 


W Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. 
9:40-11 am. 


TWThF 
First Session: M 


| 102-10 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 


“ot Session: 
| Theories of national income determination and growth. Firs 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
| 121-11 Money and Banking (3) pcisl institu- 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other finn 5:45- 
| tions in the U.S. monetary system. Second Session: 
| 7:25 pm. 


181- i i 
82 International Economics (3-3) l poian theory 


Econ 181: international trade theory and internationa D ic dr 
Econ 182: continuation of international monetary theory; € n 182- 


velopment. First Session: Econ 181—10; Second Session: 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


EDUCATION 65 


202-10 History of Economic Thought (3) 


Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic theory 
from Plato through the “Keynesian Revolution" and the “Monetarist 
Counter-revolution.” First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 
For graduate students in fields other than Economics. Econ 217: price 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departmental pre- 
requisite waived. First Session: Econ 217-10—MWTh 6:10-8 pm; 
218-10—TThF 9:10-11 am. Second Session: Econ 217-11—MWTh 9:10 
11 am; 218-11—MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 

» 

39-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Econ 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


305-11 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) 
Selected topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205. June 30 to 
August 15. MW 4:10-6 pm. 


390-10 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) 


Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students. Examina- 
tion of recent contributions in this field. First Session: MWTh 6:10— 
8 pm. 


98-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 

399.10 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


lication 


i 
Nald Linkowski, Chairman 


Yartm 


bt ental prerequisite: a degree from an accredited institution is prerequi- 
0 al 


l third-group courses in Education. Adequate professional preparation 
."lequisite to all third-group courses in Education except for those courses 
*d to students in the M.A.T. degree program. 


See also courses in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, page 85, 
4nd in Special Education, pages 106—108. 


Nr 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 16 TO JULY 3 


Current registration for another 3-week workshop course is not permitted. 
l : 
?-10 Educational Measurement (3) 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 
Made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
Educ 108 and 123. MTWThF 4:30-6:30 pm. 
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207-10 Curriculum Materials (3-6) 


For experienced teachers. Construction of course of study an 
teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situations. 
27: 4:30-6:30 pm; June 30 to July 3: 8-10 am. 


237-10 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) 


Application of systems techniques to the development 
program. MTWTh 4:30-8:30 pm. 


243-10 Human Relations in Education (3) 


Principles and practices in human relations between and among le 


d classroom 
June 16 t 


: al 
of an instructiona 


arner, 


teacher, other school personnel, and parents. MTWThF 5-7 pm. 


251-10 Foundations of Counseling (3) 
(Formerly Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services) 


Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical bac E 
Or) ey: de ons, scope, princip MTWThF 4:30 


organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 


6:30 pm. 


258-10 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) 
(Formerly Techniques of Counseling) 


Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and person: 
ing. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling, 


ing Educ 253 and 257. MTWThF 4:30-6:30 pm. 


295-10 Quantitative Methods II: Research Procedures (3) 


Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. 
scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation 


techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. A 6-wee 


June 16 to July 25: MW 6:40-9 pm. 


302-10 Quantitative Methods III: Inferential Techniques (3) 


Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students !n 
Prerequisite: Educ 295 or a basic statistics course and permi 
structor. A 9-week course, June 16 to August 15: TTh 


336-10 Practicum in Reading (3) 


ding Center. 


kground, 


al counsel- 
includ- 


Analysis of 
of researc 
k course 


Educatio? 
ssion of 1 


6:40-9 pm- 


AP 


Supervised experience in testing and teaching in the Re: Admission by 
proximately 120 class hours required. Laboratory fee, $10. July 25: $ 
permission of instructor. A 6-week course, June 16 to 

arranged. 

380-10 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) structured 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using wactice- ^ 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and pa MTW 
mission by permission of Department, prior to registration 
ThF 4:30-6:30 pm. 

SECOND 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 7 TO JULY 25 mitted: 
Concurrent registration for another 3-week workshop course is not pe 
201-11 Seminar: International Education (3) Research» 


. > S. 
Survey of selected foreign educational systems and culture 


techniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness- 
sources utilized. MTWThF 9-11 am. 


mbassy 3d 
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119-11 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to teaching 
acts and strategies of elementary school teachers. MTWThF 10-12 am. 
25 n ^ ‘ : 
*23-11 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) 


Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recent methods, 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations of diagnostic 
and teaching techniques. MTWThF 10-12 am. 


45-11 School and Community (3) 


The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. MTWThF 10-12 am. 


557-11 Career Development and Information (3) 

(Formerly Educational and Occupational Development) 

Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of work; 
procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and oc- 


cupational information. MTWThF 10-12 am. 
317-1 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. MTWTRhF 8-10 
am. 
3 (NS. Met " 
20-11 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School 
Mathematics (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. MTWThF 
8-10 am. 
3 * : Mer . 1 
34-11 C ounseling of Minority Groups (3) 
Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling cultural 
and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on counseling the dis- 
advantaged in urban areas. MTWThF 4:30—6:30 pm. 
35 ta ^ 
7-11 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) 
(Formerly Mental Hygiene) 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
others working with children and adolescents. MTWThF 10-12 am. 
ty = 
3-11 The Community-Junior College (3) 
(Formerly the Junior-Community College) 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year col- 
leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal con- 
cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. MTWThF 4:30-6:30 
pm. 
t 


Wri 
EEK SESSION—JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15 


l 
08-11 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 


Principles of effective teaching based on an understanding of human de- 
velopment and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22; Psyc 29 or 
112. MW 6:40-9 pm. 
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123-11 


154-11 


209-1 1 


229-11 


231-11 


271-11 


293-94 


295-11 


299-300 


306-11 
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118-11 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis 


and Instruction (3) à 1 
Emphasis on diagnostic procedure aimed at individualizing and on 
ing classrooom instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 115 or equivalent. | E 
current registration in Educ 119 required for students in the M.A.T. 
elementary education degree program. MW 1-3:20 pm. 


Society and the School (3) 


. * . J e rary iss S, co- 
Historical and social development of education, contemporary wom 0 
operation of the school with other community agencies, functio 
school personnel. TTh 6:40-9 pm. 


Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) ios 
Interaction with community for services and resources; physical — ild. 
including play activities and curriculum materials for the young 
Admission by permission of instructor. MW 6:40-9 pm. 


Child Development (3) ctical 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Pra bout 
implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledg 
childhood. MW 1-3:20 pm. 


Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving im ue 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating 
and community life. TW 4—6:20 pm. 


nal ob- 
hoo! 


Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


es, 
: : : ocedur 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group PT 


EN ^ ap PU. Ww. aluation tec 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group m g-10:20 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 

am. 

The Teacher and School Administration (3) e; legal 


- € : "ir Y anc 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school upon 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching COn 


TW 6:40-9 pm. 


Research and Independent Study (3-3) 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. 
ferences arranged with an instructor. Educ 293-11 and 


n- 
Program and cO 
294-11. 


Quantitative Methods II: Research Procedures (3) ... Analysis 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in ma researc 
of scientific approaches to problems in education; aie 9À 6:40- 


techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. 


Thesis Research (3-3) 


Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates WT 
theses. Educ 299-10 and 300-10. 


: ter’s 
iting Mas 


Quantitative Methods IV: Advanced Research Design (3) 


Required of all doctoral students in Education. Evaluation 
tion of educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 
MW 6:40-9 pm. 


and applic?” 


quivalent- 
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310-11 Museum Studies (3) 


Limited to students in the M.A.T. program in museum education. Study 


of museums’ functions and their relationship to museum educational 
roles. MTWTHF 1-5 pm 


311-11 Museum Audiences (3) 


Limited to students in the M.A.T. program in Museum Education. Study 
of the many audiences of many ages who use and enjoy museums. 


MTWTHF 9-12 am. 


334-11 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) 
Interaction with community for services and resources: physical facilities, 
including play activities and curriculum materials for the young child. 
MW 6:40-9 pm. 

341-11 Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) 

Cognitive models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical 
basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels— 
childhood through adulthood. TTh 1-3:20 pm. 

355-11 Counseling in Groups (3) 

Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. 
Techniques and practice in group counseling. TTh 6:40-9 pm. 

383-11 Counseling of Adults (3) 

Theories and practical application of personal counseling, emphasizing 
distinct needs of adults and young adults in occupational settings; for 
supervisors, instructors, and counselors in military, government, business, 
and industry settings. MW 6:40-9 pm. 

385-11 


Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) 

Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiations in higher 
education. TTh 6:40-9 pm. 

Pre-dissertation Seminar (3) 


Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation 
prospectus is necessary for successful completion of the seminar. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. TTh 6:40-9 pm. 


i 
Rd 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 28 TO AUGUST 15 


v meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another 3- 
Workshop course is not permitted. 


128-12 Children’s Literature (3) 


Newer books for children and the children’s classics, contribution of liter- 
ature to child development. Lecture 8:10—10 am. 


) 
“02-12 Seminar: International Education (3) 


Survey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. Research, 
techniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness. Embassy re- 
Sources utilized. Lecture 9:10-11 am. 


9-1 Human Development (3) 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the life 
Span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary re- 
search. Lecture 10:10-12 am. 
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253-12 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) 

| (Formerly Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling) 

| Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
| ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 

| Lecture 10:10-12 am. 


Electrical Engineering 


| 
| 
| See "Engineering and Applied Science." 


Engineering Administration 


See "Engineering and Applied Science." 


Engineering and Applied Science 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


ApSc 57, 58, and 113 are administered by the Department of Civil, Mecham 
cal, and Environmental Engineering, S.W. Yuan, Chairman. wi. 
ApSc 115 is administered by the Department of Operations Research, 
Marlow, Chairman. 


57-10 Analytical Mechanics I (2) 


| and moments, friction and the concept of work, virtual work and S 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 113, Phys 2. 
sion: MWF 4:10—5:45 pm. 


i 58-11 Analytical Mechanics II (3) 


Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics, of m 
kinematics of particles, velocity and acceleration, Newton's — orce 

| tion, momentum, work, kinetic energy, potential energy, ceminematics 
fields, vibrations, resonance, dynamics of systems of particles, grangian- 
of a rigid body, dynamics of a rigid body. Introduction to aE ession: 
Hamiltonian formulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 57. Second 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


including 


113-11 Engineering Analysis I (3) ; roblefns: 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering fe. rential 


| 

M] including application of matrices and linear algebra; oes ebra. 
equations, vector calculus, and integral theorems; complex $$ 
requisite: Math 32. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:23 pm. 


115-10 Engineering Analysis III (3) ; 
(Formerly Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering) 


A sta 
: . : s ility and 
Solution of engineering problems using concepts from probabil y 
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tistics, including random variables, distribution functions, mathematical 
expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hypothesis testing, 
correlation, and regression. This methodology applied to problems of struc- 
tural design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product quality, 
equipment reliability, engineering management, and societal engineering. 
Prerequisite: Math 32. A 7-week course, June 2 to July 21: MTh 6:10- 
8:40 pm. 


lECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


“ministered by the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
"ence, A.C. Meltzer, Chairman 


IVEN-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 2 TO JULY 21 


51-10 Applications of Computers (3) 


Solution of problems on digital computers, using machine language and 
FORTRAN; data processing concepts, and numerical methods. Writing, 
debugging, and running programs on a digital computer. MW 6:10- 
8:40 pm. 


153-10 Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as CSci 153) 


Introduction to the use and structure of minicomputers and larger com- 
puters. Boolean algebra and the design of combinational switching circuits. 
Number systems, codes, and arithmetic operations in digital computers. 
Digital computer subsystems and their interconnections. Interfacing equip- 
ment to a minicomputer; timing, control, and electronic requirements. In- 
troduction to programming analog computers; analog computer compo- 
nents; analog-to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 152 [Th 
6:10-8:40 pm. 


S410 Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as CSci 154) 


Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Design of digital 
computer subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in 
timing and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial and 
parallel digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, channels, 
I/0, and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digital com- 
puter. Introduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digital com- 
puter. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 153 or permission of instructor. May be 
taken for graduate credit. MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 


57-10 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) (Same as 


CSci 157) 


Machine and assembly language programming for minicomputers and 
multiprogrammed large computers. Techniques in on-line terminal pro- 
gramming. Methods of addressing and machine control for fixed and 
variable word length computers. Input-output control and programming 
for minicomputers. Use of a macro-assembler, subroutine linkages, co- 
routines, reentrant and recursive routines. Methods of editing and de- 
bugging. Characteristics of minicomputer structure. Prerequisite: CSci or 
EE 51 or equivalent. MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 


] 
94-10 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 


Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
mean squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random proc- 


269-10 Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


i : ines ems 
esses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear syst 


with stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn fo E 
munications, control theory, computer science. MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 


214-10 Data Structures (3) 


Introduction to discrete structures. Computer data structures; arrays, 


r com- 


items. 


è r 4 R ^ A . ade 
pointers, lists, insertion and deletion, available space management, thre 


lists, two-way lists, garbage collection and compactification. 


: : e a 
stacks, strings, and files. Trees and hash table searching; bubble, T 


Pushdown 
dix 


: i Em s , s; aC 
and merge sorting. Sequential, indexed sequential, and random files; 


cess methods; sorting of files. Subroutines, co-routines, macros, fla; 
location and recursion. Buffer and buffer management, data peer 
and storage. List and string processing languages. Prerequisite: C 


or CSci or EE 157. TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
P.A. Crafton, Chairman 


SEVEN-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 2 TO JULY 21 


150—10 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Technical Management) 
The interrelationships of engineering, science, and managemen 
tual foundations for interaction of human factors in individuals; 


" z à : pe itiarization 
and the social environment of engineering activities. Familiarizat a 
bearing 


os r : T org: 
motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social an 


typical activities of engineering managers and with factors 


zational factors relevant to the management of engineers. 
preliminary to the complete management process studied in 
MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 


160-10 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Influence of the time element: interest rates, equivalence, P f 
annual cost, internal rate of return. Incremental analysis. Data o 
sis. Characteristics of an accounting system: balance sheet, 
statement, depreciation, allocation of fixed costs, financial sta 
sis. TTh 6:10-8:40 pm 


170-10 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration o 
An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques " 


in administration, emphasis on their application. Concepts 9 98:40 pm 


and decision-making in administrative decisions. M . 
211-12 Engineering Administration (3-3) sS; 
Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative haar 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: objec th 
diction, policies, plans, and characteristics of plans. Organizing: a 
organization, structure, authority, specialization, delegation, st reso 
mittees. Directing: leadership, managing human and materia em 


Controlling: setti andards, evaluating pe mance, 
g: setting standards, evaluating perfor ho receiv 


back data for correction and improvement. Students wh 311-10 


for EAd 211-12 cannot receive credit for EAd 201. 
6:10-8:40 pm; EAd 212-10: TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 


History and orientation of quantitative methods; concep 
decision-making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, an 


profit an 
tement ane” 


t of quanti 
un 


gs, Te 
ment 


concep- 
groups 


n the 


ani- 


aly- 


indus 
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game theory; utility; the time factor; replacement models. Prerequisite: 
EAd 170 or equivalent [Th 3:10-5:40 pm. 


297-10 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Project course providing the student with the opportunity to apply the 
various concepts and tools previously studied to the solution of a prob- 
lem in engineering administration. Students work individually or in small 
groups, each on a problem proposed by the student and approved by the 
instructor. MW 3:10-5:40 pm 


198-10 Research (arr.) 


Basic or applied research in engineering administration or systems analy- 
sis. May be repeated for credit. 


300-10 Thesis Research (3) 


May be taken in Summer Session only with prior written consent of stu- 
dent's thesis adviser. As arranged. 


398-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. As arranged. 


3 r : 
39-10 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. May 


be taken in Summer Session only with prior written consent of student's 
Director of Research. As arranged. 


CHANICAL ENGINEERING 


‘Ninistered by the Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental 

neering, S.W. Yuan, Chairman 

31-10 Thermodynamics (3) 
Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics and 
temperature measurements, work and heat, first law of thermodynamics, 
Properties of pure substances, first-law analysis of some thermodynamic 
Systems, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility, entropy, second-law 
analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
tion: ApSc 58. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


j 
ERATIONS RESEARCH 


4. 
: Marlow, Chairman 
I WEEK COURSES—JUNE 2 TO JULY 21 
1-10 « ‘ 
10 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision-making. Allocation 
models including the simplex procedure of linear programming, transporta- 
tion and assignment models. queuing theory, inventory theory, game 
theory, and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or 
s equivalent. TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 
«D 
l0 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 
Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks; integer programming; in- 
troduction to nonlinear programming; dynamic programming; reliability 


and replacement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or equivalent. MW 3:10-5:40 
Pm. 


English 


G.E. McCandlish, Chairman 


Test scores 


Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement É 
" be tested ! 


suggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to Engl 9 or may lace- 
vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill before P te 
ment in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores and/or writing skill parant 
superior competence will be allowed to waive Engl 10; those whose scores mt 
cate markedly superior competence will be allowed to waive both Engl 10 2 
Engl 11 or 12. ; 

The admission of international students to any English course is determine 
by the English Placement Test for Foreign Students. Students should app’) 
Undergraduate Admissions, George Washington University, Washington. © 
20052, to take this test. i 

5 in 

Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses 
English. A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or Written ih 
mission of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to all second-£ 
courses in English except Engl 115 and 161-62. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


2-10 English for International Students (0) 
(Formerly English for Foreign Students) inter- 
Intermediate grammar, reading, and vocabulary review course for ition. 
national students not yet ready for Engl 3. Total fee, $362.55 ow. 
$282; additional fee, $50; laboratory fee, $17.50; and University 
fee, $13.05). First Session: As arranged. 


3 English for International Students (0) 


(Formerly English for Foreign Students) f 
0 


na 
Advanced grammar, reading, and vocabulary review course r in ee, 
tional students not yet ready for extended writing practice. neat Ses- 
$295.05 (tuition, $282; and University Center fee, $13.05). iyo D- 
sion: Section 10 MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm; Section 11 MTWTh 11: 
12:30 pm. 
4—10 Conversational English for International Students (0) al fluenc 


ediate lev ` ie C "re "Ve i > nversation 3 
Intermediate level course centered on developing co B (newspaPe 


via dialogue, idiom drills, and contextuality oriented topics ^. addition? 
- 


banking, entertainment, etc.). Total fee, $320.05 (tuition, $282 F 
fee, $25; and University Center fee, $13.05). First Session: Engl 2 9 
9:40 am-12:30 pm. (Total fee, $100 if taken concurrently with 
Engl 3.) 

10-10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) petorica! 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the T7" paly- 


complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, Lx Ses 
sis of selected current prose; library research procedure. 
sion: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


11-11 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) pasis | 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; © n log 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, an uage ? d 
cal thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature 0 lang 
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of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive 
credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12. Second Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


2-11 English Composition: Language in Literature (3) 

Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques through 
critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics in the 
sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the study of literary 
genres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 
Students who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot receive credit for Engl 11. 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


NGLISH LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 
Representative works by major authors, studied in their historical context; 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various types and 
forms of imaginative literature. First Session: Engl 51-10. Second Ses- 
sion: Engl 52-11. MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


08-10 Advanced Writing—Poetry and Prose (3) 


Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of instructor. To apply for 
the instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit a sam- 
ple of his writing. First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


114-11 The Folktale (3) 


A study of the folktale as narrative art, its structure, devices, content, ap- 
peal, purposes and relation to other literary genres. Second Session: 


MTWTHF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


21-11 Practical Criticism (3) 


Consideration of various uses of language and complex shapes of thought 
in literature; introduction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, 
fiction, and drama. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


l ei "Bum ao 
15-10 Special Topics in English Literature (3) 


Topic for summer: the English essay from Bacon to Eliot. First Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


\4 2 
6-10 Speciał Topics in English Literature (3) 
Classicism in England: the course of Renaissance tradition in English lit- 
erature—readings from Sidney, Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Johnson. 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


4 
7-10 Special Topics in English Literature (3) 


The Literary Avant-Garde, 1906-1946. First Session: MTWThF 4:10- 
5:30 pm. 


4 
8-10 Special Topics in English Literature (3) 
Hardy and Lawrence: continuities and new directions in poetry, novels, 
and criticism. First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


yA 
1 20th Century Drama (3) 


Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 20th cen- 
tury, Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
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*245-11 Seminar (3) 2 
Modern poetry and the tradition. Second Session: TTh 8:10-10 P™ 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 


2: 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Bag! A 
from the Civil War to present. First Session: Engl 71-10; Secon 
sion: Engl 72-11. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
164-10 Major American Poets (3) 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements in the 
century. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
166-11 American Drama (3) 


Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms sinc 
Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3—3) 02:30 
First Session, Section 10, Literature of the Thirties. MTWThF 1 piter 
pm. Second Session, Section 11, The New Yorker, 1925-1975, AF 4:10- 
Of taste and as innovator, a study in literary influence. MTWT 
5:30 pm. 


20th 


e 1930. 


176-10 Special Topics in American Literature (3) 


: AN d : om 
Transcendental Evil: the pessimistic strain in the American R 
movement. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


antic 


177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3-3) a E 
Major and representative works since World War i. po 178-11 
Eng| 177-10 MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. Second Session: Eng 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


*286-11 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3) 


Howells, Henry James, and Henry Adams. Second Session: TTh 
6:30 pm. 


4:30- 


Experimental Humanities Roc. 


sala ndale, 
Administered by the Division of Experimental Programs, c.c. Mo 


Director 


154 Independent Study (3) ats (12 
Field work combined with academic study, involving field-placems, under 
30 hours per week) and complementary academic program of peer ms 
the supervision of appropriate faculty member. Students must program 
with the agency, the faculty member, and the Service-Learning 154-10; 
Admission by permission of instructor. First Session: um 
Second Session: Hum 154-11. As arranged. 


* An 8-week course, June 30 to August 22. 


h 


"rensic Sciences 


‘C. Allen, Chairman 


203-10 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) 


Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating proc- 
esses, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and methods 
of examination of questioned documents. First Session: TTh 6:10-8 
pm. 


220-11 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal Lawyer (3) 


Survey of the forensic physical sciences; qualifications and preparation of 
the expert witness and his role in court in criminal and civil cases: opera- 
tion and function of the crime lab. Second Session: MW 6:10-8 pm. 


224-10 Introduction to Criminal Law, Procedure, Evidence, and 


Legal Methods (3) 


Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presentation 
of evidence, examination of witnesses, and the methods of legal research. 
First Session: MW 4:10-6 pm. 


25-11 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) 


Qs... 


Study of procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evi- 
dence, with emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search and 
seizure and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equivalent 
experience. Second Session: TTh 6:10-8 pm. 


10 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 


Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and professional responsi- 
bilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends 
in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224 or equivalent experience. First 
Session: MW 4:10—6 pm. 


) 
39-10 The Police and the Community (3) 


| 


68. 


Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement; the role 
and perspective of the police officer. First Session: MW 6:10-8 pm. 


51-10 Introduction to Forensic Pathology (3) 


Terminology and. scientific techniques used in medicolegal investigations, 
sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, and 
trauma. First Session: TTh 6:10-8 pm. 


11 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) 


Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use of equip- 
ment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common misconcep- 
tions. Second Session: MW 6:10-8 pm. 


295 Research (arr.) 


Open to qualified Master’s degree students. Research on problems, ap- 
Proved by the Chairman of the Department or academic adviser, under 


com be taken through the National Law Center, with permission of the Dean of the National 
ul 
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(4 j : a. »ccion: Section 
the supervision of an appropriate staff member First Session: Se 
10; Second Session: Section 11 


298 Forensic Sciences Practicum (arr.) EB. 
Open to qualified Master's degree students. Internship experience Rue 
crime lab or criminal justice agency, under supervision of an appropr 
staff member. First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 
As arranged. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
ForS 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


French 


the 4 eratures: 
Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Lite 


J.F. Burks, Chairman 


Ae advanced stan 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted nn schoo 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun 1n letion 0 
must take a placement examination before registration. Upon comp 
the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. ; 
ex ! ; „guisite to ° 

Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, 1s prerequis 
second-group courses in French. 

1-2 First-year French (3-3) comple 


: : a : : on 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University e grammar 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation» oral prac 
composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training First 


$ a : a cession. f 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 see 
Session: Fren 1-10; Second Session: Fren 2-11. Classr 

ThF 9:40—11 am, laboratory—MTh 11:10-12 am. 

3-4 Second-year French (3-3) n comple 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University id in a 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, a training on. 
French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aura ; $ o! 

2 or two Y n 


practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2 First Sess! 


z : m 
high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. 11:10 
Fren 3-10; Second Session: Fren 4-11. Classroom 
am-12:30 pm, laboratory—MTh 10:10-11 am. 
9-10 Expression Orale du Francais Contemporain (3) a] attention 108 
Emphasis on conversation in a controlled situation. -— reports: aah 
the acquisition and active use of a flexible vocabulary- VThF 940-11 , 
requisite: Fren 4 or equivalent. First Session; MTV ) 
10-11 Cours de Syntaxe (3) ; alysis of 
Grammar, writing of exercises, compositions, and trans Tok re req 
vocabulary and syntax and their effects in samples of "E 9: 11 am 
site: Fren 4 or equivalent. Second Session: MTWTh 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 79 


49-10 French for Graduate Students (0) 


For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
credit. Tuition: total fee, $295.05 (tuition, $282: University Center fee, 
$13.05). First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


133-10 Summer Seminar: French Literature (3) 


Topic for summer: Contemporary trends in French theatre. Evolution of 
dramatic modes in France beginning with the new theatre of Beckett, 
Genet, and Ionesco; comparison of French theatrical innovation with 
concomitant changes in the theatre in Germany, England, and the United 
States. Lectures in English. French plays may be read in translation by 
non-French majors. May be repeated for credit. First Session: MTW 
ThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


graphy and Regional Science 


P, Gordon, Chairman 
51-10 Introduction to Geography (3) 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which play a 
role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relationships in 


n spatial and ecological contexts. First Session: MTWThF 9:40- 
l am. 


5. 
2-11 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 


Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of eco- 


nomic activities on the surface of the earth. Second Session: MTW 
ThF 9:40-11 am. 


40. 
11 Urban Geography (3) 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on explaining 


Patterns of location within the city. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. 


EN. 
10 Social Geography (3) 


Consideration of behavioral 


aspects of geography incorporating spatial 
Cognition, spatial behavior, 


social space, migration processes, and conflicts 


in spatial decision-making. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 
pm. 


310 p 
M0 Europe (3) 


Survey of the physical and cultural regional patterns of Europe. 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


9, : 
90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 


First Session: Geog 189-10 and 190-10; Second Session: Geog 189-11 
and 190-11. 


Bn n. 
10 Fiela Methods in Cultural Ecology: Settlement Patterns in 
re-Columbian Mesoamerica (3 or 6) 


June 2 to June 30. (See Field Program in Pre-Columbian Cultural Ecol- 
98y, pages 40-41.) 


80 SUMMER SESSIONS 


295 Research (arr.) 


May be repeated once for credit. First Session: Sectio 
Session: Section 11. 


n 10; Second 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Geog 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


For information concerning the Field Program in Pre-Columbian 
Cultural Ecology, see pages 40—41. 


Geology 


Geza Teleki, Chairman 


1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 
(Formerly Introductory Geology) 


Survey covering the principles of geology; emphasis on m 
environment. Laboratory fee, $15 each session. 


t on the 
Geol 


an's effec 
First Session: 


1-10; Second Session: Geol 2-11. MTWTh 9:40-12 am. 


5 Environmental Geology (3) ion evo 
The relation of man and society to natural environment; pO Laboratory 
lution and resources; economic, legal, and political aspects- Second Ses- 
fee, $15. First Session: Geol 5-10 MTWTh 9:40-12 am. 
sion: Geol 5-11 TWTh 10 am-1:30 pm. 


199 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 


Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated on 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 


ce for credit 
As arrange’ 


295 Research (arr.) 


ts 
ified stude", 

Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qu. Session: 8 

with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. 

Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. E 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


d.d 
‘ arrange 
First Session: Geol 299-10; Second Session: Geol 300-10. As 


398-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


general 9 


399-10 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


em ed 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat 
Both sessions. 


" 
for credi 


") 


^ 
"rmanic Languages and Literatures 


*l Steiner, Chairman 


cement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
tand who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school 
St take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of 
‘examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) 


Fundamental concepts of German culture, essentials of German structure 
and basic vocabulary, reading of easy prose and conversation. Aural- 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Germ 2: Germ 1 or 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. First Session: Germ 
1-10; Second Session: Germ 2-11. Classroom: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


Laboratory: Section 30—MW 4:45-5:35 pm; Section 31—MW 7:35-8:25 
pm. 


3-4 Second-year German (3-3) 


Introduction to German civilization, selections from modern German 

prose, continuation and review of German structure, conversation and 

simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequi- 

site to Germ 3: Germ 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Germ 4: Germ 3 

or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. First Session: 
Germ 3-10; Second Session: Germ 4-11. Classroom: MTWTh 7:35- 
9:15 pm. Laboratory: Section 32—MW 4:45-5:35 pm; Section 33—- MW 
6:30-7:20 pm. 

7-10 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) 

For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no German who 

are interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German. No academic 

Credit for graduate students. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations; un- 
dergraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. Pre- 


requisite: Germ 4 or 47, or equivalent. Second Session: MTWTh 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


9-11 


th Care Administration 


Gintzig, Chairman 


x 
l1 Personnel Relations in Health Care Institutions (3) 


Introduction to personnel relations in the health care environment. Re- 
search studies, as they pertain to the concepts of leadership and superior- 
subordinate relations in a multidisciplinary organization, evaluated for 
Practical application. Emphasis on employee cooperation, differences in 


pu and background, and problems caused by specific working condi- 
ions, 


T" : August 12 through November 15: As arranged. 

d 

ie — in the Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration degree program 
C 


l of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Md. 
81 


82 


* 


À Scie 
* A special selection of this course, HCA 153-11, for students in the Bachelor s tration 
Health Care Administration degree program at the Naval School of Hosp! 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


153-10 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) 
i "niae : ^ + ac in the 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services in T 
United States. Emphasis on the structural features of and the resource 
available to the health care system. First Session: TW 3-5 pm. 


204-10 Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) 
Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group pr 
newly forming health maintenance organizations. Emphasis on pl 
development, and operation of prepaid plans. June 2 through Aus 
15: W 1-3 pm. 


actice plans and 
anning 
ust 


210-10 Advanced Health Resources Management (3) 
(Formerly Advanced Financial Management of Health Care Ins 
Development of financial health policies, objectives, and progra iti- 
plication of PPBS in the health care field; financial management of mu í 
unit health care systems; financial aspects of national health program 
prospective rates and regulation of health prices; case studies and p 
search. Prerequisite: HCA 209. June 2 through August 15: T 3-5 po 


titutions) 
ms. AP- 


270-10 Research in Health Care Administration (3) 
Field research. Primarily for doctoral students; open to othe 
students with consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
2 through August 15. 


er graduale 


285-10 Readings in Health Care Administration (3) 
Supervised readings in special areas or subdivisions of health care 
istration and planning. Primarily for doctoral students; open to ot 
dents by arrangement. June 2 through August 15. 


admin- 
her stu- 


287-10 Seminar: Health Care Administration and the Law (3) 
First Session: As arranged. 


288-10 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care Administration @) 


Selected administrative and planning issues and problems arising r stu- 
care facility situations. Primarily for doctoral students; open to y 77 
dents by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. June 2 t 
August 15. 


293 Residency I (3) 
First third of the 12-month residency. Work experience ' 
fied preceptor, periodic written progress reports, and a written i 
port. Sections 10, 11, 12, and 13. June 2 through August 


i- 
under à, qui 
major r 


296-10 Residency II (3) 


First third of 12-month residency. For selected students W 
second year of residency. June 2 through August 15. 


ho take ? 


tal Adminis 


thesda, Md., will be offered August 12 through November 15; hours to be arranged. 


L 


4 


: 
' 
) 


lealth Care Sciences* 


trett Wise, Director of the Physician’s Assistant Program 
RST SESSION—JUNE 2 TO JULY 9 

146-10 Animal Surgery (3) 

147-10 Introduction to Radiology (2) 

148-10 Introduction to Electrocardiography (2) 

149-10 Introduction to Surgery (2) 

150-10 History-taking Review and Theory (0) 


2) 


151-10 Clinical Pharmacology ( 
152-10 Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (4) 
160-10 Medical Inpatient (4) 

163-10 Medical Outpatient (4) 

166-10 Surgical Inpatient (4) 

169-10 Obstetrics and Gynecology (4) 

172-10 Pediatric Outpatient (4) 

175-10 Primary Care Preceptorship (12) 

178-10 Emergency Medicine (4) 

198.10 Psychiatric Outpatient (4) 


99.10 Independent Study (4) 


Mory 


Y. Kenny, Chairman 


Partmental prerequisite: Students are expected to bring to second-group 
Nes an appropriate level of background preparation. Ordinarily, this is 
leved by successful completion of first-group courses in the same area or by 
*nting evidence of equivalent preparation. Students lacking such prepara- 
! Day take second-group courses only with the consent of the instructor. 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 


Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early modern 


era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. First Session: Hist 
39-10—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am; Second Session: Hist 40-11—MTWThF 
9:40-11 am. 

— 

Olim 


He ney limited to students in the Physician’s Assistant 
alt 


Program in the School of Medicine 
Services. Days and hours to be arranged. 


83 
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71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from 1620 to 1876. Hist 72: from 1876 t0 
present. First Session: Hist 71-10; Second Session: Hist 72-11. 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


107-10 The Hellenistic World (3) 
| 338-62 B.C. Developments in Greece and the Near East from the ^ 
f| donian conquest to the eve of the Roman conquest. First Sessio? 
MTWTHhF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


121-11 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) TI 
The Renaissance City, concepts of the ideal man and woman, the d 
ery of new worlds, Machiavelli, historiography of the period. Seco 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


139-10 World History in the Twentieth Century (3) 


Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors from the turn of e 
to the Munich settlement of 1938. First Session: MTWThF 9: 


am. 


142-10 History of France (3) 
| Political, social, and cultural development from Napoleon to P 
| First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


the century 
0-11 


resent. | 


145-11 Imperial Russia (3) 

| (Formerly History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries) 

l Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. (See Russian-East A 
program, pages 43-44.) 


147-10 Economic History of Europe (3) iod 
j Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis On the att 
following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its 7-30 
pact upon the societies of Europe. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-47 
pm. 


sian studies 


| 150-10 European Diplomatic History (3) ý 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their odit 
since 1890. Students who receive credit for Hist 150 cannot receive 

for Hist 157. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm- 


men | 


‘ 


164-11 History of Latin America (3) 


s 5 ; i : riod. 
Political, socioeconomic, and cultural development in the national pe 


a4 
| Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. | 
178-10 Recent U.S. History (3) First 
! Political, social, and intellectual history from 1890 to present. | 
| Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
| l 182-10 U.S. Diplomatic History (3) irst Se^! 
NU Survey of American foreign relations in the 20th century. Fi i 
Hid sion: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 
187-11 History of Modern China (3) East Asian 


Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. (See Russian- 
Studies program, pages 43—44.) 
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188-10 History of Chinese Communism (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
program, pages 43—44.) 


Thornton 
(See Russian-East Asian Studies 


203—4 Research Seminar (3-3) 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. First Session: 203-10; Second 
Session: 204-11. As arranged. 


14-10 Evolution of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) 
First Session: MW 6:10-8 pm. 
pages 43-44.) 


Petrov 
(See Russian-East Asian Studies program, 


25-26 History of Washington, D.C. (3-3) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. TTh 6:10-8 pm; 
field trips as arranged. (See Capital City Historical Seminar, page 39.) 


37-1 0 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) 


First Session: TTh 6:10-8 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies program, 
pages 43—44.) 

9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Hist 299-10 and 300—10: both sessions. 


88-10 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 
First Session: MW 6:10-8 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies program, 
pages 43—44.) 

6-10 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) Johnson 
First Session: As arranged. (See Russian-East Asian Studies program, 
pages 43-44.) 

8-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 
9-10 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


For information concerning the Capital City Historical Seminar and 


^ Special program in Russian-East Asian Studies, see pages 39, 
-44. 


tan Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


j à 
teen, Chairman 


“Riversity is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games, or 
Of the activities of the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
5 the student assumes full responsibility therefor. 


lig Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) 


Work with elements of movement leading to short composition studies. 


Section 10 and Section 11: June 2 to 20—MTWThF 11:30 am-1 pm. 
(See Dance Workshop, pages 39-40.) 
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120 Repertory (1 or 2) 
at the end of the 


Creation of a new work to be performed in concert 0 
workshop. By audition. Section 10 and Section 11: June 2 to 20—2-3:3 

pm. 
121 Dance Technique I (1) * 
Intermediate/advanced modern dance technique. May be repeated once 
9:30-11 am. (Se 


for credit. Section 10 and Section 11: June 2 to 20 
Dance Workshop, pages 39-40.) 


184-10 Workshop in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) oe Field 
May 14 to June 4: MTWThF 5-9 pm; field activities MTS mornings: : 


Study Project: May 23 to June 4. As arranged. 


280-10 Advanced Workshop (3) iia in 
Topic for Summer: Tourism, Leisure, and Park Planning. Exploration ih 
problems in planning for tourism and leisure programs suited to rmit 

needs and interests of people; development of facilities that will pe 25: 

the operation of these programs. A 6-week course, June 16 to July ^ 


MW 8-10 pm; project as arranged. | 


283-10 Supervised Experience in Physical Education, Recreation, 
or Dance (3) ference 
Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including con T ad- 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission d 
viser. A 6-week course, June 16 to July 25: as arranged. 3) 


296-10 A Systems Approach to Leisure and Park Resource Development fa: 
Comprehensive planning, human resource development, and progr, july 
cility design, using systems approaches. A 6-week course, June | 
25: MW 6-8 pm; project as arranged. | 


297-10 Advanced Topical Studies (3) 
Independent research and study p 
requisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. 
credit with permission of the adviser. A 
July 25: as arranged. 


t. Pre 

ertinent to the needs of the y^ 
May be repeated 16 t 
6-week course, JU? | 


For information concerning workshops in Dance an 
Education, see pages 39—40, 42. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies E^ = 
see paga 


For information concerning the Russian-East Asian Studies program, 


43—44. 


Journalism it 


Philip Robbins, Chairman 


72-10 Introduction to Mass Communication (3) pasis 0n medi: 
Mass media, problems of contemporary journalism, a 
government relations. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-1 
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111-10 Reporting (3) 


Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Some typing required. I 


abora- 
tory fee, $5. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


150-10 News Coverage in Washington (3) 
The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news in the nation's 
capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to local news centers 
and press briefings. Guest lecturers from the Washington press corps. 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
160-10 The New Journalism (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. (See The New Journalism 
program, pages 42—43.) 


90-10 Internship in Journalism (3) 


Study of a journalistic medium in action by assignment to a Washington 
area news office. Admission restricted to Journalism majors selected by a 
departmental committee. First Session: As arranged. 


36-10 Senior Project (3) 


Open only to Journalism majors. Major journalistic effort undertaken in 
consultation with a member of the Journalism staff. A written request 
describing the project must be presented to the staff member for approval, 


and filed with the student's adviser in the semester before registration. 
First Session: As arranged. 


For information concerning The N 


ew Journalism program, see 
Pages 42—43. 


tof courses to be offered during the summer of 1975 at the National Law 
T Will be available in a Law Center announcement scheduled to be issued 


January 1975. Copies of this announcement may be obtained from the 
al Law Center. 


agement Science 


Winslow. Chairman 


10 Introduction to Information Processing (3) 


Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data processing. 
Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool through homework 
assignments illustrating typical problems encountered in business and gov- 
ernment data processing. Assignments involve flow charting and computer 
Programming in a higher level language (FORTRAN) and are run on the 

niversity's computer and on the School's computer terminals. Laboratory 
fee, $25, First Session: MTWTh 4:10-5:50 pm. 
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119-10 


*201 


203-10 Mathematics for Management (3) 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) ’ 
COBOL programming for business and government data processing appli- 
cations. For students already familiar with basic computer concepts, E 
charting, and programming. Emphasis on practical computer application 
in accounting and management information systems. Prerequisite: Mg 
118 or Stat 97. Laboratory fee, $25. First Session: MTWTh 4:1 
5:50 pm. 


Advanced Administrative Management (3) «nds 
Principles and practices common to administrative units of all Y 
First Session: Section 10—MWTF 6:10-8 pm; Section 11—MWTh 4:105 
pm; Section 12—TTh 6:10-9 pm. Second Session: Section 13— 
2:10—4 pm; Section 14—-MWF 6:10-8 pm; Section 15—As arrange. 


Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management proven 
Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, # t 
linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 

Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of man 
problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and P ion 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical deci is. 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement e 
First Session: Section 10—MWF 10:10-12 am; Section 11—TTh >; 
pm. Second Session: Section 12—TTh 6:10—9 pm. 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and arning 
ment; application of social science research to administration. - "Section 
exercises and practical applications emphasized. First Session: 
10—TTh 6:10-9 pm; Section 11—MWF 4:10-6 pm; Section | 
5:10-8 pm. Second Session: Section 13—MWF 4:10—6 pm; Sectio 
TTh 6:10—9 pm. \ 


n 14— 


210-10 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) s of 


225-10 Managerial Statistics I (3) 


226-11 


* A special section of this course, Mgt 201-15, for students in the Navy Graduate 
agement Program, will be offered May 27 to July 15. 


Review of current research, theory, and practice related to the proce 
change. Basic principles of planned change; individual, group» org 
tion, community, and cultural change. Emphasis on human beha "0 o! 
search and theory related to the change process. Prerequisite: gt ^ 
permission of instructor. First Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


: in man 

The mathematics of probability and statistics and its applications in ma 
agement science and operations research. Topics include random ef 
bles; discrete and continuous probability distributions; moments a atisticaK 
descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an introduction tO lent. 
estimation, hypothesis testing. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equiva : 
First Session: MWF 6:10—8 pm. 

Managerial Statistics II (3) matical 


lA " he : 
Management applications of the theory and techniques of e» of est" ¢ 


statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other me 
Financial! M^ 
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mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distributions, 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric models and 
multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revision of prob- 
abilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. Second Session: 
MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


40-10 Surv ey of Information Technology (3) 


A management-oriented presentation of the vocabulary, concepts, and 
trends in computer hardware and software, information systems design and 
development, organizational impact, and effective management; milestones 
of past and current research: computer technology as a rapidly evolving 
force of major significance in business, government, and industry. De- 
signed for students without prior information technology experience who 
do not plan to take additional information technology courses. First 
Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


41-10 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 


For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only. 
Contemporary theories and practices in the development of management 
information systems. Participation in the design of information systems 
specifications. The roles of both management and systems design person- 
nel in the systems development process studied and evaluated. Impact of 
management information systems upon the organization and its decision- 
making processes evaluated. Case studies. Prerequisite: an introductory 


course in information technology, or permission of instructor. First 
Session: MWF 8:10—10 pm. 


246 Survey of Information Technology: Laboratory (3) 


A one-semester course providing a practical orientation to computer hard- 
Ware and software through laboratory and discussion sessions. On-line 
and batch programming and interactive problem solving including use of 
software packages. Laboratory sessions conducted primarily on the 
School's minicomputer via remote and local terminals. Laboratory fee, 
$25. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


3-10 Seminar: Information Technology (3) 


Current problems in the design and implementation of computer-based 
Systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion with lead- 
ing experts in the field, analysis of literature. Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242, 
243; or permission of instructor. First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


lematics 


Ts. " 
' Liv erman, Chairman 


-l0 College Algebra (3) 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and 
high school geometry. First Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 


Beometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). Second Ses- 
Sion: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


"11 


90 


= Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite requirement by examination 0 
t Social and Management Science students with a strong record in high s¢ 
advised to take Math 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52. 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 


10-11 General Mathematics II (3) 


30 


31 


32-11 


33-11 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Logic, sels, 


mathematics: 
"i 


For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school 
First Session: Section 10—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. Second Session: 
tion 11—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


nd prob- 


Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics à 9:30 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. Second Session: MTWThF 8:10-7** 
am. 

Precalculus (3) 


Set theory inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relato] 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. bra 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school alge? a 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school + 
nometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must et 
placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. First sour 
Section 10—MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. Second Session: Section 11— 


ThF 9:40-11 am. 


Calculus of One Variable (3) dental 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcere t*l 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equiva'e y 
First Session: Section 10—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. Second Session: 
tion 11—MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 

Calculus of Several Variabłes (3) eriesl 


Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite 5 
Prerequisite: Math 31. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 

Curves, differential equations, infinite series, vector calculu 
Green and Stokes theorems. Prerequisite: Math 32. Secon 
MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


s, line integrals 
S, d Session? 


151-10 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences 1) alculus °% 
v 


152-11 


111-10 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 


Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential € 
functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic function® ira 
students must take a placement examination in algebra prior oT a 
tion. First Session: MTWThF 6—7:20 pm. 


Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences Il e varia 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of hee sy 
bles; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multiplie nt 
tems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, deter Secon! 
rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math > 

Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


- } pli integ" 
Linear differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and fath She 
nonlinear differential equations of the first order. Prerequisite: 

First Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. " 


N 
n scheduled oat i a 
hool mathe t 
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112-11 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


Ordinary differential equations, systems of differential equations, boundary- 
value problems, partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111. 
Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


124-10 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces, 
characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley theorem. Systems of lin- 
ear difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms. Prerequisite: 
Math 32 or permission of instructor. First Session: MTWTh 5:45- 
7:25 pm. 


39-10 Advanced Calculus I (3) 


Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. Pre- 
requisite: Math 33. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


40-11 Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Differential and integral calculus of several variables; contraction maps, 
implicit function and differential equation theorems. Prerequisite: Math 
139 or equivalent. Second Session: MTWThF 6—7:20 pm. 


-11 Advanced Calculus for Teachers (3) 


Rigorous re-examination of one-variable calculus, emphasis on limit, con- 
tinuity, differentiability, Riemann integration. Prerequisite: Math 160 or 
permission of instructor. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


6-11 Introduction to Graph Theory for Teachers (3) 


Graph theory with applications to Markov chains (probability), program- 
ming, economics, psychology, biology, and puzzles. Prerequisite: Math 
31 or equivalent. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


63 


5-11 Reading and Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit. First Session: Section 10; Second 
Session: Section 11. 

A ei Be 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Math 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


9-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


-10 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


hanical Engineering 


"gineering and Applied Science." 
~N 

0 
ind to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers for in-service 
Students recommended by the Department of Education 


Music 
George Steiner, Chairman 
MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 4 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements E 
materials of music. First Session: Section 10—MTWThF 9:40-11 
Second Session: Section 11—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


8-10 History of Jazz (3) I 
Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music f 
its origins to the present. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


rom 


105-11 Music of the Baroque Period (3) 250 
Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to po 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


MUSIC THEORY 


5-6H 3-3 . 
armony (3-3) part-writ- 


Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; ass- 
factory P 


ing, modulations, altered chords: Prerequisite: Mus 1 or satis d Ses- 
ing of placement examination. First Session: Mus 5-10; Secon 
sion: Mus 6-11. MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
APPLIED MUSIC 
may b? 


Applied Music courses listed below are offered in both sessions and 
repeated for credit. Each course has individual lessons of 45 minutes 
week; supplementary fee, $40. 


11 Piano (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 


13 Voice (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 


15 Organ (1) 


First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 


17 Violin (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 


19 Classical Guitar (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. De 


21 Viola (1) T 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. L 


twice * 


23 Cello (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
25 Bass (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
27 Flute (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
29 Recorder (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
31 Oboe (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
33 Clarinet (1) 
First Session; Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
35 Saxophone (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
37 Bassoon (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
39 French Horn (1) 
First Session: Section 10: Second Session: Section 11. 
41 Trumpet (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
43 Trombone (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
45 Percussion (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
47 Harp (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
111 Piano (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
113 Voice (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
115 Organ (1) 
First Session: Section 10: Second Session: Section 11. 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 
119 Classical Guitar ( 1) 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 


'ations Research 


Engineering and Applied Science.” 


Philosophy 


Thelma Z. Lavine, Chairman 


50-10 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
Readings from major philosophers and of philosophic position 
Plato to the present. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


s from 


71-10 Philosophy and Literature (3) j 
Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, existentis", 
and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g., in the wor do: 
Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Hesse, and Koestler. First Sess! 
MTWTHF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. } 


153-10 Reason and Imagination in Science, Art, and Philosophy (3) " 
Comparison of the various roles of reason and imagination in pco l 
inquiry, artistic creativity, and philosophic speculation. First Sess D 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


163-11 Philosophy and the Film (3) 
Examination of aesthetic theories in relation to the film as à 
and most powerful of 20th century art forms. Readings in aesthet! 
and film criticism. Viewing and critique of about eight films. 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


173-11 Ideas of America: Two Centuries of Dreams and Realities (3) 


The meaning of “America” as ideal and as actuality from Jeffer 
the Bicentennial. Second Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


son to 


Physics 
H.H. Hobbs, Chairman 


1-10 Foundations of Physics (4) 

(Formerly General Physics) ; owl- 
Development of conceptual principles underlying modern physical kp the 
edge; basics of mechanics, heat, and electromagnetism, including ec- 
classical concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, 
tric and magnetic fields, optics. Prerequisite: two years of co 

tory mathematics or concurrent registration for Math 6. Laborato ion 
$11. First Session: lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm. Section 30: "i recit? 
WF 8:10-9:30 am and laboratory MWF 9:40-12 am; Section 31: 

tion WF 1:10-2:30 pm and laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


2-11 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
Topics focusing upon present understanding of the physical U 
character of the atomic and subatomic worlds. Includes cons! 
length and time in relativity theory, present understanding © g pre 
wave-particle duality, quantum theory, nuclei, subnuclear partic „ssion: 
requisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. Secon am and 
lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm. Section 32: recitation WF 8:10-9:30 fg pm 
laboratory MWF 9:40-12 am; Section 33: recitation WF 1:10-* 

and laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


s gf 
derations 5 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
First Session: Phys 299-10; Second Session: Phys 300-10. 
399-10 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


OCOM e 
‘Olitical Science 
LL. LeBlanc, Chairman 


epartmental prerequisite: PSc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 are prerequisite to all 
'cond-group courses in Political Science. 


5-11 Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
structures and processes of major foreign governments and the force of 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for PSc 5 cannot receive 
credit for PSc 4. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


6-10 Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processes of the 
American political system. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 < 
pm. 


101-10 Far East in the Modern World (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 43—44.) 

103-11 State Politics (3) 


Theory and practice of American federalism, factors influencing state 


policy choices, state responsiveness to urban problems. Second Session: 
MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


104-10 Urban Politics (3) 


Demographic trends and implications, local metropolitan political Sys- 
tems, issues in urban politics, strategies of political change. First Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


11 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) 


Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and gov- 
ernment, empirical methods of research. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or 53; or 
equivalent. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


10 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) 


Issues of modern political thought as seen through major representative 
thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, liberal, and radical thought. First 
Session: MTWTh 5:45—7:25 pm. 


105... 


107... 


11-11 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Government and politics of the principal constitutional democracies of 
Western Europe. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


* PSc 112 and 115 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may 
toward a degree. 


96 SUMMER SESSIONS 


*112-11 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on the Soviet 
Union and the countries of Eastern Europe Second Session: MT 
1:10-2:30 pm 

118-11 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought (3) : 
Philosophical roots of modern political order and disorder Machiavelli 
to Rousseau. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

121-10 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3) 

Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regulation. 
First Session: MTWTRhF 9:40-11 am. 

125-11 Legislative Process (3) 

Study of Congress, including theories of representation, legislative power 
structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, decision-makin 
and the relationship between the legislative and executive branches. 
Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

160-10 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) À 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 43—44.) 

163-10 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) , 

a : : s 
First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studie 
program, pages 43—44.) 
171-10 International Politics (3) 


International actors, international and domestic environments of for r 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign po 
icy. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


eign 


172-10 International Organizations (3) & 
ons, 


Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organiz AF 
and functional international organizations. First Session: MT 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


178-11 International Relations of Latin America (3) G 
U.S.-Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy and Org 
tion, foreign policies of selected states, the Cuban revolution. Se 
Session: MTWThF 4:10—5:30 pm. 

179-10 International Relations of the Middle East (3) 


Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


East. 


181-11 Public International Law and Organization (3) 
Survey of international law; emphasis on development and trends. 
ond Session: MTWThF 4:10—5:30 pm. 

190—10 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 


: . Ay- : on- 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of n 
Mediterranean Africa. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


Sec- 


be applied 
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193-11 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 43—44.) 
*194-10 Governments of China and Japan (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 43—44.) 
197-10 Proseminar: International Affairs (3 or 6) 
Substantive problems of U.S. foreign policy. Readings, term papers, dis- 
cussion. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
204-10 Urban Politics (3) 
Readings and discussions on patterns and implications of urban growth, 
local and metropolitan political systems, policy formation and change, 
conflict management, political constraints on social reform. First Ses- 
sion: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 
207-10 Empirical Political Analysis (3) 
Techniques of data gathering and analysis, the uses of data in political 
research. First Session; MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 
211-11 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Problems of comparative political analysis; a comprehensive examination 
of the literature in comparative politics. Second Session: MWTh 6:10— 
8 pm. 
270-11 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) 
Second Session: MWTh 3:10-5 p.m. (See Russian-East Asian Studies pro- 
gram, pages 43—44.) 
275-10 Theories of International Politics (3) 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and norma- 
tive. First Session: MWTh 6:10—8 pm. 
276-11 Topics in International Politics (3) 


Reading, research, and discussion of selected structural and procedural 
aspects of international political relations. Second Session: MWTh 
6:10-8 pm. 


For information concerning the special program in Russian-East 
Asian Studies, see pages 43-44. 


j 
Sychology 
D, Walk, Chairman 


'Partmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
Sychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite to all 

ond-group courses in Psychology. The departmental prerequisite may be 
ed with the permission of the instructor. 

E ^ P 


T 
~ 162 and 194 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applied 
a degree. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


Third-group courses are limited to graduate students in Psychology, except by 
special permission of instructor. 


1 


General Psychology (3) 

Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. First Session: Sec- 
tion 10—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm; Second Session: Section 11—M 
4:10-5:30 pm; Section 12—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


Principles and Methods of Psychology (4) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to un- 
derstanding behavior; individual and class experiments performed. Sensa- 
tion, perception, and emotions and their relation to adaptive behavior. 
Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. Second Session: MWF 1:10-3:30 pm. 
Laboratory: TTh 1:10—4 pm. 


8-10 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 


22-11 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment 40- 
description of personality emphasized. First Session: MTWThF 9: 

11 am. 


Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 

The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 
work is required for all education majors. Second Session: M 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


Field 
F 


29-10 Psychology of Childhood (3) 


10 


— 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the sociam, 
tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world. First Session 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


Abnormal Psychology (3) d 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of Lod 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours 1n ee 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. First 


sion: Section 10—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. Second Session: Section !1— 
MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 

110-11 Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) sis 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emph 
on the growth and development of perception, cognition, and lang" 
Second Session: MTWThF 4:10—5:30 pm. 

112-10 Psychology of Adolescence (3) with 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, à 
emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such pro 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

115-10 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) ry 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information a 
generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures 1n un pm 
tion and learning of language. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5: 

117-11 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) art 
Theories of Arnheim, Gibson, Gombrich, and Goodman as related to sth 


and picture perception; study of cross-cultural research and researc 


children. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


PSYCHOLOGY 99 


118-11 Neuropsychology (3) 
Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and 
functions of the nervous system; emphasis on sensory processes, learning 
and memory, motivation, and emotion. Second Session: MTWThF 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


121-10 Psychology of Learning (3) 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants of 
behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human and animal 
subjects. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


122-10 Psychology and Human Relations (3) 
Understanding human relations and T-group techniques by evolving an on- 
going T-group within the course itself. For junior and senior undergrad- 
uate social science majors; open to others with permission of instructor. 
First Session: MWTh 1:10—3 pm. 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 


Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
of individuals. First Session: Psyc 129-10; Second Session: Psyc 129- 
11. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


131-11 Psychological Tests (3) 


Survey of Psychological tests and their more common uses in business, 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 
Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


132-10 Socialization in Childhood (3) 
Examination of the primary methods by which the child is shaped in 
terms of social judgment and self control, internalization of control, as- 
similation of societal values and parenting procedures. Organized by focus 


on issues according to developmental level. First Session: MTWThF 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


144-10 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
management, human engineering, employee motivation, and productivity. 
Second Session: MTWThF 5:45-7:25 pm. 


150-10 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) 

Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influences on males 
and females in the development of sex differences: hormonal differences, 
gender identity, differential socialization of sons and daughters, masculin- 
ity/feminity, cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of rele- 
vant psychological theory. Emphasis on empirical research and hypothesis 
testing. Admission by permission of instructor. First Session: MTW 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


151-11 Social Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, nation- 
alism, and war. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


154-19 Psychological Criminality (3) 
Examination of many of the psychological aspects of criminal behavior; 
the personality of criminals, and of psychological processes affecting be- 
havior. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
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156-11 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. Second Session: 
WTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


19 


Independent Research in Psychology (3) 

Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. om 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with t 4 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated onc 
for credit. First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 


196-10 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 
Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration O 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of Psychology 
majors. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


f the 


211-10 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through ^ 
variety of group and individual procedures. Material fee, $7. Admiss! 
by permission of instructor. First Session: MWF 4:10—6 pm. 


212-10 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) 
Methods of personality assessment, including psychometric and projè 
tests. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. 
Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


ctive 
First 


215-10 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) 
Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment of 
sonality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psyc 2 / 
and 212. Graduate students in fields other than Psychology admitt 
permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. First Session: 
6:10—8 pm. 


per- 


246-10 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 
Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and 
ance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment 1n 
and performance ratings. First Session: MWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


perform: 
tervie Ws 


272-10 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field of 
ality study. First Session: MWTh 3:10—-5 pm. 


person 


289-11 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) pecial- 
n a sp. 


Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory i ics 
ized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. Independent i 
each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. Sec 
Session: As arranged. 

295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) em- 
Individual library or experimental research under supervision of staff "rior 
ber. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty mem Section 
to registration. May be repeated once for credit. First Session: S 


10; Second Session: Section 11. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Psyc 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 101 


398-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy comprehen- 
sive examinations. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 

399-10 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


™ qo " 
ublic Administration 
'S. Brown, Chairman 


210-11 Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) 
Introduction to graduate study in Public Administration. Professionalism 
and the public service. Nature of public interests; multiplicity of organ- 
izational objectives. Administrative responsibility and individual and or- 
ganizational ethics. Individual goals and career planning. Second Ses- 
sion: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


N 


l 


w 


10 Administration in the Federal Government (3) 
(Formerly Administration in Government) 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the President, the courts, inter- 
est groups, political parties, and the public in the public decisional process; 
special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. First Session: 
MWTh 6:10—8 pm. 


220-11 Law and the Public Administrator (3) 
(Formerly Law, Responsibility, and the Public Administrator) 
Exploration and analysis of the functions of law in a democratic society. 
Emphasis is placed upon the procedural, historical, and jurisprudential di- 
mensions of American law. This broad perspective seeks to convey a more 
perceptive understanding of the law as a legal and moral force guiding and 
constraining public decision making. Second Session: MW 6:10-9 pm. 


2 H fai ss . . fl 2 

“46-10 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) 
Examination of the nature of participation in a democratic society. An 
analysis of the characteristics and dynamics of citizen-based organizations. 
Exploration of effective methods or models by which administrators may 
utilize citizen participation. First Session: MW 6:10-9 pm. 


550-10 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 
(Formerly Administration of Metropolitan Area Governments II) 
Examination of metropolitan governmental structures and functions, pub- 
lic and private demands, their place within the federal system, their limi- 
tations, and alternatives available to encourage more effective administra- 
tion. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


23-11 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 


Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunctional- 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large 
public organizations; influence and control systems. Second Session: 
TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


Religion 
R.G, Jones, Chairman 


59-60 History of Religions (3-3) 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 59: 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Near 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). First Session: 
Rel 60-10; Second Session: Rel 59-11. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


137-10 The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western Religions (6) 
(See Summer Institute in Israel, page 46.) 


162-11 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) À 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religions of the "n 
various theoretical analyses. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pP 


172-10 Religion in American Culture (3) 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to American vol 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contempor 
religious scene. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) 4 
Investigation of special problems. First Session: Rel 291-10; Secon 
Session: Rel 292-11. \ 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Rel 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


For information concerning the Summer Institute in Israel, see 
page 46. 


Russian 


See “Slavic Languages and Literatures.” 


Slavic Languages and Literatures 


G.A. Olkhovsky, Chairman 

. tand- 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced “hool 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high ^. o 
must take a placement examination before registration. Upon comple 
the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 
102 


SOCIOLOGY 103 


5-6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6-6) 
Beginners' intensive course in the fundamentals of Russian. Prerequisite 
to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First Session: 
Slav 5-10; Second Session: Slav 6-11. Classroom—MTWTHhF 9:30-11:30 
am and 12:30—2:30 pm, laboratory—TTh 3:10—4 pm. 


47-10 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) 
For students with little or no knowledge of Russian who wish to learn to 
read the language only. Credit assigned only after completion of Slav 49. 
No academic credit for graduate students. First Session: MTWTh 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


49-11 Russian Reading (3) 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations in the 
natural and social sciences. No academic credit for graduate students. 
Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equivalent. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45- 
7:25 pm. 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas from earliest 


times to the early 20th century—in English. First Session: Slav 91—10; 
Second Session: Slav 92-11. MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


ciology 
F, Courtless, Chairman 


Partmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all second- and third-group 
ürses in Sociology except for Soc 181 and 191. 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) 


General principles of sociology; development of culture and personality, 
impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. First Ses- 
sion: Section 10—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. Second Session: Section 11— 
MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


2-11 Uses of Sociology (3) 
Introduction to the various methods by which sociologists have approached 
the investigation of social phenomena. Prerequisite: Soc 1. Second 
Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


124-10 Medical Sociology (3) 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of phys- 
ical and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medical or- 
ganizations, problems of delivery of health care services. First Session: 
MTWTHF 9:40-11 am. 


26-10 Urban Sociology (3) 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 


living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. First Session: MTWThF 6—7:20 pm. 
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129-10 Race and Minority Groups (3) 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 
of the phenomenon of prejudice. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 
pm. 


135-10 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile -— 
training schools, treatment of offenders. First Session: M h 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


137-10 Sociology of Law (3) i 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Problems © 
legal concepts, doctrines, and institutions. Prerequisite: Soc 136. First 
Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am 


139-10 Society and the Deviant (3) k 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social " 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in com 
munity, courts, and schools. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


141-11 Social Research Methods (3) d 
Introduction to scientific method in the development of social theory ane 
the solution to social problems. Prerequisite: Stat 53. Second Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


191-11 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) 
Topic for Summer: Sociology of Women. 
4:10-5:30 pm. 


195 Research (3) 4 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected undersr 
uate students with promising academic records. Before a student 1$ Pis 
mitted to register for Soc 195, he must submit a written proposal o 
plan of study for the approval of the staff member of the Departme 
will be directing his research. First Session: Section 10; Secon 
sion: Section 11. 


203-11 Social Organization (3) 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives on societ : 
tem of institutions. Recommended for students offering sociology ? 
supporting field. Second Session: TWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


295 Research (arr.) “ted tO 

Independent study and special projects. Before a student is permitte o 
register for Soc 295, he must submit a written proposal of his iS be 
study for the approval of the staff member of the Department who w! jon: 
directing his research. May be repeated once for credit. First Sess 
Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Soc 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


Second Session: MTWTbF 


nt who 
d Ses 


y as a SS 


352-11 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) eber: 
Sociological Theory: study of important theorists such as Marx, rtant 

Parsons; important themes such as social change, social control; impo c- 

schools such as symbolic interactionism, general systems theory. 

ond Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


P 
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398-10 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399-10 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


panish 


\dministered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
.F. Burks, Chairman 


lacement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
1g and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school 
lust take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of 
ìe examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


'epartmental prerequisite: Span 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all 
"cond-group courses in Spanish. 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First 
Session: Span 1—10; Second Session: Span 2-11. Classroom—MTWThF 
8:10-9:30 am, laboratory—MTh 10:10-11 am. 


3-4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 
Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, oral 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2 or two years of 
high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First Session: 
Span 3-10; Second Session: Span 4-11. Classroom—MTWTHF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm, laboratory——MTh 9:10-10 am. 


9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. Students 
who receive credit for Span 9 cannot receive credit for Span 19. First 
Session: Span 9-10—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; Second Session: 
Span 10-11—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


130-10 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) 
Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th century; emphasis on the 
18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, and 
lectures. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

143-10 Seminar: Spanish American Literature (6) 
Topic for the Summer: Highlights of the Spanish American short story, 
from the late 19th century through the 20th century. Daily analyses of 
texts. May be repeated for credit. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 
am. 

299-10 Thesis Research (3) 

First Session. As arranged. 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. 
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Special Education 


Perry Botwin, Chairman 


NINE-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 15 


262-10 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns encountered 
during the internship for the education of young exceptional children. 


Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292-10. Admission by permission 
of instructor. As arranged. 


292-10 Professional Internship in the Education of Young Exceptional 
Children (6) 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional di 
Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 262-10. A minimum of 210 cloc 
hours required. As arranged. 


294-10 Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher prog 
Admission by permission of instructor. As arranged. 


rams. 


FIRST 3- WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 16 TO JULY 3 


Concurrent registration for another 
3-week workshop course is not permitted. June 16 to 20—small group discu 
sions, evening; June 23 to July 3—small group discussions and field wor 


afternoon. 


201-10 Introduction to Special Education (3) nd 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education et 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications 20: 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. June 16 to 
lecture 3:45-6:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: 9:10-12 am. 


251-10 Psychosocial Factors in Special Education (3) 


. SSH : jon 
Psychological factors significant to the process of the special educat! 


e 
school based consultant. Admission by permission of instructor. ^r 
16 to 20: lecture 3:45-6:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture 9:10-1 

or (3) 


269-10 Psychosocial Concerns of the Early Childhood Special Educat 


Seminar involving student presentations focusing on sociological jr. 
psychological constructs relevant to interpersonal/intrapersonal re 


ships. Lecture 6:10-9 pm. 
297-10 Individual Study in Special Education (3) ram 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Prt ad- 
i 


and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permiss 
viser. As arranged. 
453-10 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6) su 


. ; ; 2. : ini ion, 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administra ar 
pervision, or private agency function. Each internship individua 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. As arranged. 


491-10 Dissertation Research (3 or 6) 
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ECOND 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 7 TO JULY 25 


‘lasses meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another 
-week workshop course is not permitted. 


170-11 Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships for Special Education 
Teachers (3) 


Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with children. 
Lecture 9:10-12 am. 


240-11 The Crisis-Resource Teacher (3) 


Rationales, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to the 
implementation of crisis-resource teacher programs. Lecture 9:10-12 
am. 


265-11 Clinical Experience with Multiply Handicapped and Developmentally 
Disabled Young Children (3) 


A 3-week intensive field experience in an early childhood special educa- 
tion setting for students with no experience in this area. Supervised ex- 
perience necessary for program articulation. Required for degree candi- 
dates in the specialization area of early childhood special education. 
Lecture 9:10-12 am. 


268-11 The Development of Young Exceptional Children with Emphasis 
on Handicapping Conditions (3) 
Lecture, site visitation, discussion. Lecture 6:10—9 pm. 


297-11 Individual Study in Special Education (3) 


Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Program 
and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission of ad- 
viser. As arranged. 


370-11 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 


Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand- 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 1:10—4 pm. 


453-11 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6) 


Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, su- 
pervision, or private agency function. Each internship individually ar- 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. As arranged. 


491-10 Dissertation Research (3-6) 


URD 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 28 TO AUGUST 15 


asses meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another 3- 
€k workshop course is not permitted. 


260-12 The Assessment Process: Identification and Psycho-educational As- 
sessment of Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and informal 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. Lec- 
ture 9:10-12 am. 
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266-12 Problems in Language Development in Young Exceptional 
Children (3) 
Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the application of 
current research or language of handicapped children. Lecture 6:10- 
9 pm. 


298-12 Individual Study in Special Education (3) 


Individual study or research under guidance of staff members. Program 
and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission of ad- 
viser. As arranged. 


453-12 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6) 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, 
supervision, or private agency function. Each internship individually af 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. As arranged. 


491-10 Dissertation Research (3-6) 


Speech and Drama 


Lloyd S. Bowling, Chairman 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, de- 
livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public Sio 
tions. Recording fee, $4. First Session: Section 10—MTWThF 11:1 
am-12:30 pm. Second Session: Section 11—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


11-10 Voice and Diction (3) 


Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversational 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery — 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, $4. First 5€ 
sion: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


45-11 Understanding the Theatre (3) T 
The art of the theatre; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Pius d 
butions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined thre E 
lectures, visiting artists, class discussions, and attendance at theatrica P 
formances. Primarily for nonmajors. Second Session: MTWTHF ?: 

11 am. 


106-10 Introduction to Audiology (3) 
June 11 to July 9: MTWTh 11:10 am-12:50 pm. (See Summe 
tutes in Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 46—47.) 

115-11 Acting (3) 


À and 
Fundamentals of character analysis and development; stage spie ea 
movement, audition techniques. Second Session: MTWTh 11:1 
12:55 pm. 


121-10 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


Process of thinking and problem-solving in communities and small 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: "^o pm. 
or permission of instructor. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2: 


r Insti- 


groups: 
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126-11 Argumentation and Debate (3) 
Study of the advocacy system; special emphasis on issue identification, use 
of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argumentative speak- 
ing. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or permission of instructor. Second Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


133-10 Broadcasting in America (3) 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting with 


emphasis on the communicative factors and effects of television program- 
ming. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


145-10 Television Production and Performance (3) 
Television production techniques, skills, programming, directing, script- 
writing, and other aspects of television production. Extensive practice in 
working television equipment with emphasis on in-studio projects. Record- 
ing fee, $5. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


151-10 Stagecraft (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in the 
technical aspects of production. First Session: MT'WTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


155-56 Play Production Practice (1-1) 
Practical work in theatre: assigned production duties in one of the fol- 
lowing areas: scenery, costuming, lighting/sound, properties, public rela- 
tions, acting. May be repeated for a total of 4 semester hours of credit, 
but a different area must be elected at each registration. First Session: 
SPDR 155-10; Second Session: SPDR 156-11. As arranged. 


‘192-10 The American Cinema (3) 
First Session: MW 6-10 pm. (See The American Cinema, page 38.) 


196—10 Independent Study (1-3) 
Independent research and special projects. Open only to undergraduate 
students in their senior year. Before a student is permitted to register for 
SPDR 196, he must submit a written proposal of his plan of study and 
obtain approval of the staff member who will be directing the study as 
well as of the Departmental Chairman. 


268 Clinical Practice in Communication Disorders (1) 
Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of communi- 
cation disorders. May be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours of 
credit. First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. As ar- 
ranged. 


273-11 Treatment of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) 
(Formerly Articulation Disorders III) 
Continuation of SPDR 272. Laboratory fee, $5. July 10—August 7: 


MTWTh 9:20-11 am. (See Summer Institutes in Speech Pathology and 
Audiology, pages 46—47.) 


276-11 Treatment of Fluency Disorders in Children (2) 
(Formerly Fluency Disorders III) 
Continuation of SPDR 275. Laboratory fee, $5. July 10 to August 7: 
MTWTh 11:10 am-12:50 pm. (See Summer Institutes in Speech Pathology 
and Audiology, pages 46—47.) 


ls. 
et Offering of the Department of Speech and Drama and the American Studies Program. Stu- 
May register under either designation. 
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279-10 Clinical Treatment of Language Disorders in Children (3) 
(Formerly Language Disorders III) 


June 11 to July 9: MTWTh 9:20-11 am. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (See 
Summer Institutes in Speech Pathology and Audiology, page 46—47.) 


282-11 Organic Voice Disorders (2) 
(Formerly Voice Disorders III) 
Continuation of SPDR 281. Laboratory fee, $5. July 10—August T: 
MTWTh 1-2:40 pm. (See Summer Institutes in Speech Pathology an 
Audiology, pages 46—47.) 


290-10 Management of the Hearing-impaired Child (3) 


June 11 to July 9: MTWTh 1—2:40 pm. (See Summer Institutes in Speech 
Pathology and Audiology, pages 46—47.) 


294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. First Session: Section 10; Second Session: 
Section 11. 


295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. First Session: Section 10; Second Session: 
Section 11. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
SPDR 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


For information concerning the American Cinema since 1950 pro- 
gram and the Summer Institutes in Speech Patholoy and Audio- 
logy, see pages 46-47. 


M Statistics 


Jerome Cornfield, Chairman 

23 Il 
Departmental prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite tO , 
first-group courses in Statistics. 


^ or 
Stat 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours f 


only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. 


| 51-11 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) i. 
"MI Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, sampling; Lab- 
| mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation, time series, index num rs. 12:30 
I oratory fee, $18. Second Session: lecture MTWThF 11:10 am- 
wj pm, laboratory as arranged. 


| | 53-10 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) 


DER E De «ag. esti 
Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, sampling 
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mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation, analysis of variance. Laboratory 
fee, $18. First Session: lecture MTWTh 4:10-5:30 pm, laboratory 
TTh 5:40-6:30 pm. 


91-10 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, frequency distributions 
and their characteristics, regression and correlation, statistical decision 
processes. Laboratory fee, $18. First Session: lecture MTWTHF 1:10- 
2:30 pm, laboratory as arranged. 


111-10 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) 
Statistical processes as tools in decision-making in areas of economics and 


business. Admission by permission of instructor. First Session: MT 
WTh 4:10-5:40 pm. 


112-11 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) 
Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. Second 
Session: MTWTh 4:10-5:40 pm. 


117-11 Analysis of Variance (3) 


Introduction to the design of experiments and analysis of variance; random 
block, factorial, Latin square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: 
Stat 118. Laboratory fee, $18. Second Session: lecture as arranged; 
laboratory as arranged. 


118-10 Regression Analysis (3) 
Regression and correlation theory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequi- 
site: 3 semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 107. Laboratory fee, 
$18. First Session: lecture MWF 5:10-7 pm, laboratory as arranged. 


159-11 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) 
Probability as a measure of uncertainty of knowledge; concepts and tech- 
niques of Bayesian inference. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in introduc- 
tory statistics, or equivalent. Second Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, hy- 
pothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution. 
Prerequisite: advanced calculus. First Session: Stat 201—10; Second 
Session: Stat 202-11. MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


206-10 Factor Analysis (3) 


Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of research 
and related topics, including cluster analysis. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 
equivalent and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $18. First 
Session: MTW 6:10-8 pm. 


99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Stat 299-10 and 300-10: both sessions. 


399.10 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


Urban and Regional Planning 


D.C. McGrath, Jr., Chairman 


201-10 Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 


Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban planning. Discus- 
sion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technical and soci 
change. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


205-11 Urban Housing (3) 


Examination of the housing problem: housing market characteristics, ana- 
lytical techniques, national needs, costs, financing, federal programs, tech- 
nology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation. Prerequisite: U&RP 2 
Second Session: MW 6:10-9 pm. 


207-11 Land Development Planning (3) 


Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of zoning, 
urban renewal, and special programs available for the implementation o 
development plans. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. 
Second Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


213-10 Social Factors in Urban Planning (3) 


i 300 


Consideration of the impact of social groups, social class, and social insti- 
tutions in urban structure; the development of techniques for reflecting 
social variables in the planning process. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or per- 
mission of instructor. First Session: MW 6:10-9 pm. 


290 Special Topics in Urban and Regional Planning (3) 


Á : ; course 
An experimental course enabling the Department to develop new cours 


topics and test new teaching methods. May be repeated once for cT 
First Session: Section 10; Second Session: Section 11. As arranged. 


edit. 


295 Research Methods (3) 


(Formerly Urban Research) 

Directed research and investigation of special problems in communit 
velopment. May be repeated once for credit. First Session: Section 
Second Session: Section 11. 


; de 
: 10; 


I 299-10 Thesis Seminar (3) 


Both sessions: As arranged. 


10 Thesis Research (3) 


Both sessions. 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


RE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
! change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
Id handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


le following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by the 
Wversity's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
Wd indeed of the very concept of a university; and 


Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
'** speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
test on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
lty of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
lence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 


Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
"ity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
‘ful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to person or property, or 
ich obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, this 
ly affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials desig- 
Rd to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after con- 
ation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
ùte* and the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
Serve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
lents or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement per- 
Nel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law vio- 
s, Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
ù after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


, following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 


iny student suspended from The George Washington University on the 
Inds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
* his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs} 
E George Washington University as soon after order is restored as is 
ably possible. 

' University Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate. 


' duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs 


t are now performed by the 
-Faculty Committee on Appeals. 
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The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was approved 
by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business an 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their activ- 
ities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to students 
who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, however 
that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the recruitet 
in his activities. 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly schedul 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanctioning 
the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, pI9 
vided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructive 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-o 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while rejec” 
ing the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who may , 
its object. 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 9 
1968*: 

The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based 0l 
race, color, creed, sex, or national origin. Such discrimination may have ap 
peared in campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organ! 
zation can be recognized or supported by the University unless it provides om 
tinued assurance of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in inten" 
considered adequate by relevant committees and officers of the University. 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19 
1968: 

The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain Bs 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative ivi 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other P" tc 
leges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order 
protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the Pres 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


action. 


ident and the 


the 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 


University’s Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: Us 
member of the University (including as members of the University all P 
having a formal connection with the University) rch 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, rese? 
and learning, or f the 

(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests cà 
University or to University buildings, or 


* Amended January 18, 1973. 
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(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 

(d) who damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
University, 

May be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
esser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
lor the government of its members. 

In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other 
lisciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this resolu- 
lon shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the Univer- 
lity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


— 


he duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
*nt-Faculty Committee on Appeals. 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
Ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bache- 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart. 
Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Mas- 
ter of Forensic Sciences (M.Forens.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of 
Science in Forensic Sciences (M.S. in Forens.S.), Master of Science in Special 
Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.), 
Bachelor of Science in Allied Health Science (B.S. in A.H.S.), Bachelor of 
Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor of Science in 
Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Mas- 
ter of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
Practice) (M.Comp.L, (Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
(E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Mas- 
ler of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), and 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
Of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of 
Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Edu- 
cation Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in Adm.), 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), Master of 
Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in Health Care Adminis- 
tration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Mas- 
r of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Administration 
M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M. of Urb. and 
€g.Plan.), Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 
Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and 
ctor of Public Administration (D.P.A) 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
aster of Arts (M.A.), Master of Arts in International Affairs (M.S.I.A.) 
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